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PREFACE 

The  main  topics  treated  in  this  volume  and  the  reasons 
for  the  order  of  their  presentation  are  so  fully  explained 
in  the  introductory  chapter  that  few  words  are  needed  here. 
The  lack  of  any  generally  accepted  municipal  system  in  the 
United  States  and  the  contrariety  of  opinion  concerning 
the  most  important  methods  of  municipal  government  are 
recognized  facts,  —  and  they  must  largely  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  our  subject.  Conflicts  of  opinion  and  serious  dis- 
putes about  theories  and  methods  would  be  unavoidable 
even  if  nothing  further  should  be  attempted  than  a  plan 
of  city  government  formed  by  compilation  and  deductions 
from  American  precedents  and  experience  alone. 

I  must  think  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  matters  we  are 
to  deal  with  would  be  quite  inadequate  ;  for  very  instructive 
lessons  in  municipal  government  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
practical  methods,  and  the  results  of  administration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe,  where  municipal  experience  has 
been  much  longer  and  more  varied  than  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  our  municipal  system  must  be  framed 
in  harmony  with  our  constitutional  principles  and  social 
life  ;  so  that,  while  nothing  intrinsically  good  should  be 
rejected  merely  because  of  its  foreign  origin,  nothing  can 
be  adopted  unless  compatible  with  the  fundamental  theories 
of  republican  government. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  view  of  city  governments  is  so 
uniform  and  pervading  in  the  United  States  as  the  opinion 
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that  they  are  unsatisfactory,  if  not  discreditable,  there  will 
doubtless  be  readers  who  will  shrink  from  any  attempt  to 
improve  them  from  a  study  of  the  enlightened  experience 
of  the  older  nations. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before 
us  should  be  controversial  as  to  some  important  points, — 
especially  as  to  nominations,  minority  representation,  the 
choice  of  mayors,  the  composition  of  city  councils,  and  the 
relation  of  parties  to  city  government,  —  but  I  have  sought 
to  avoid  all  merely  theoretical  discussions.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment is  a  very  practical  affair,  which  should  be  based  on 
constitutional  principles,  and  the  well-tested  facts  of  expe- 
rience —  and  not  on  parties.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
matters  as  to  which  a  sound  theory  is  so  important  as  to  be 
worth  all  its  vindication  may  cost. 

The  difhculty  of  establishing  a  sound  municipal  system  in 
the  United  States  is,  I  think,  much  greater  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  those  who  seem  to  regard  separate  city  elec- 
tions and  Home  Rule  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  though  I  regard  these  measures  as  highly  useful. 
Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  far  more  drastic  and  comprehensive 
remedies  are  needed,  —  remedies  some  of  which  are  prac- 
ticable in  this  decade,  at  the  present  stage  of  civic  instruc- 
tion,—  without  waiting  for  that  more  thorough  municipal 
education  which  the  recently  aroused  municipal  sentiment 
of  the  country  seems  sure  to  supply. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  several  remedial  measures, 
some  of  which  I  hope  may  be  found  available,  in  the  near 
future,  in  aid  of  the  municipal  reform  we  so  greatly  need. 

In  going  over  the  earlier  parts  of  this  volume  the  reader 
may  regard  it  as  being  in  considerable  measure  historical 
and  critical,  but,  before  he  has  completed  it,  he  may  perhaps 
think  it  to  be  in  yet  larger  part  constructive  and  practical. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  vast  contrariety  and  confusion  of  our 
hastily  devised  municipal  constructions,  I  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  definite  plan  and  theory  of  city  government,  —  carefully 
considered  on  the  basis  both  of  principle  and  experience,  — 
and  I  have  therefore  presented  such  a  plan,  well  knowing, 
however,  that  it  would  encounter  fewer  objections  if  it  were 
less  definite  and  therefore  less  useful  for  its  purpose.  Be- 
sides, it  seems  to  be  essential  for  our  municipal  betterment, 
to  bring  our  indefinite  municipal  thinking  —  or  lack  of 
thought  —  and  our  manifold  partisan  schemes,  of  city  domi- 
nation for  party  and  sectarian  advantage,  to  the  test  of  a 
definite  kind,  and  organization  of  city  government,  having  its 
principles  defined  and  its  methods  organized  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  not  of  any  party  or  sect. 

Being  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for  valuable 
information  and  suggestions,  I  wish  to  make  some  acknowl- 
edgments here.  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  had  the  kindness  to  read 
the  first  six  chapters  of  this  volume  before  they  were  sent 
to  the  press.  President  Low  and  Professor  Goodnow,  of 
Columbia  University,  obligingly  read  the  first  seventeen  chap- 
ters in  manuscript,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  valuable 
suggestions,  and  for  opportunities  for  discussing  municipal 
subjects.  To  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  I  am  indebted  much  beyond 
my  obligation  from  a  study  and  large  use  of  his  volumes  on 
municipal  subjects.^  Ex-Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  has 
given  me  very  useful  information  from  his  experience. 
Judge  Wheeler  and  Judge  Brown  —  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  —  have  placed  me  under  obligations  by  their 
kindness,  —  the  former  having  read  Chapter  XVII  before  it 
went  to  the  printer.^  Mr.  Andrew  II.  Green  did  mc  the 
favor  of  reading  Chapter  XVllI,  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Dem- 

1  See  pp.  58,  322.  «  See  p.  450. 
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ing  the  favor  of  reading  several  chapters,  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  much  useful  discussion  of  municipal  princi- 
ples, before  these  chapters  took  their  final  form.  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  Boston,  for  useful 
information  very  kindly  supplied.  It  should  be  said  that  in 
no  case  are  these  readings  referred  to  as  evidence  of  an 
assent  to  the  views  advanced  in  the  chapters  read,  but  only 
as  some  assurance  of  my  wish  to  have  advice  from  those 
most  competent  to  give  it. 

I  may  add  that  it  has  been  many  years  since  I  first  gave 
some  study  to  city  affairs,  and  had  a  practical  part  in  their 
administration,^  —  facts  which  may  be  some  excuse  for  offer- 
ing this  treatise  to  the  public,  but  cannot  justify  its 
defects. 

DORMAN  B.  EATON. 

New  York  Citt,  Jan©  1,  1899. 

1  Notes,  pp.  60,  411,  441. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER.  —  HOW  AND  WHY  WE  HAVE 
REACHED  THE  PRESENT  MUNICIPAL  CONDITION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  WE  MUST  SOLVE  TO 
IMPROVE   IT 

The  dissatisfaction  with  our  municipal  governments.  Why  and  how  they  have 
been  neglected.  Why  they  are  now  recei\nng  more  attention.  Municipal  laws 
diverse  and  hastily  enacted.  Municipal  experience  not  studied  until  lately. 
Crude  opinions  and  false  theories.  Why  early  statesmen  and  constitutions  did 
not  deal  with  city  affairs.  In  their  time,  no  city  problems  or  municipal  system 
existed,  or  was  needed.  When  those  problems  arose.  Instructive  lessons  from 
the  making  of  those  constitutions.  A  charter  is  a  city  constitution.  Why  our 
charters,  in  broad  contrast  with  our  constitutions,  are  failures.  Why  the  muni- 
cipal question  has  been  treated  as  a  party  issue.  Its  importance  much  under- 
estimated. Why  we  have  to  create  a  municipal  system.  Relations  of  municipal 
affairs  to  parties.  Why  city  affairs  are  no  proper  sphere  for  parties.  How  parties 
became  desi)otic  before  the  need  of  a  municipal  system  was  developed.  How,  why, 
and  when  parties  got  control  of  cities.  Meaning  of  city-party  sjstem.  Incom- 
patibility of  the  party  system  with  a  true  municipal  system.  When  a  municipal 
system  was  first  needed.  The  great  fundamental  truth  of  a  true  municipal  sys- 
tem. As  to  parties  in  city  affairs.  How  and  why  parties  sought  to  make  their 
system  absolute.  When  a  mayor  may  be  said  to  be  autocratic.  Relations  of  the 
party  boss  to  the  autocratic  mayor.  Both  first  developed  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn.  Why  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mayor  is  to  increase  party  despotism 
in  cities.  Why  city  party  managers  desire  both.  Great  power  of  the  supporters 
of  the  party  system  for  cities.  Order  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  treatise. 
Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  great  municipal  problems.  These  prob- 
lems explained,  and  how  their  solution  may  bo  most  easily  accomplished. 

Among  tlie  most  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  pervading  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
the  governments  of  their  cities  and  villages.  They  think 
these  governments  unworthy  of  the  citizens  who  live  under 
them,  and  they  contemplate  with  solicitude  their  prospective 
condition.  To  see  clearly  how  and  why  we  have  got  into  a 
bad  situation  may  greatly  aid  us  in  getting  out  of  it. 
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I.  During  many  years  the  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety  on 
these  subjects  have  led  to  numerous  experiments  in  munic- 
ipal construction,  and  to  the  enactment  of  multifarious 
municipal  laws.  In  the  main  both  the  laws  and  the  con- 
structive methods  have  been  hastily  devised  according  to 
theories  inconsiderately  accei)ted,  and  there  has  been  no 
adequate  investigation  of  the  history  or  nature  of  the  great 
municipal  problems  which  they  involve.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, American  statesmen  have  not,  until  very  recently, 
given  thoughtful  attention  to  municipal  affairs  —  these 
affairs  not  having  been  regarded  as  within  the  function  or 
sphere  of  statesmanship.  There  have  been  but  very  rare 
attempts  in  our  schools  for  teaching  governmental  science 
to  give  any  instruction  as  to  the  true  principles  or  methods 
of  municipal  government ;  and  these  matters  have  had  no 
place  in  our  political  platforms.  The  activity  concerning 
them  has  been  rather  on  the  part  of  the  local  politicians 
and  a  few  advanced  reformers,  than  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  people  generally. 

Within  the  present  decade,  however,  these  people  —  justly 
alarmed  at  the  growing  municipal  evils  —  have  become  much 
interested  in  the  municipal  question,  the  gravity  of  which 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciate.  Within  this  period  they 
have  created  multitudinous  organizations,  extending  to  all 
the  large  and  many  of  the  small  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Union,  for  dealing  with  these  subjects.  A  National  Munic- 
ipal League  and  a  National  Conference  have  also  been 
created,  at  whose  meetings  this  question  and  the  ominous 
significance  of  our  municipal  condition  have  been  consid- 
ered. Within  the  same  period  several  able  writers  to  whom 
we  shall  refer  have  treated  these  subjects  with  ability  and 
learning. 

If  these  organizations  seemed,  at  first,  to  regard  the 
problems  to  be  solved  as  requiring  little  more  than  a  selec- 
tion from  the  miscellaneous  municipal  devices  which  Amer- 
ican legislation  can  supply,  —  their  proceedings  hardly 
presenting  the  need  of  a  study  of  municipal  liistory  and 
principles,  —  it  is  yet  true  that  a  more  comprehensive  and 
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adequate  view  of  the  subject  is  now  being  taken  and  seems 
likely  to  be  vigorously  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  these  organizations  and  authors,  we 
must  think,  have  rendered  a  very  valuable  public  service. 
They  have  awakened  public  attention  ;  they  have  done 
much  to  make  it  plain  that  no  superficial  or  merely  empir- 
ical dealing  with  our  municipal  affairs  will  give  us  toler- 
able city  government  ;  they  have  made  it  clear  that  great 
questions  of  principle  are  involved  which  require  a  careful 
consideration  both  of  our  constitutional  system  and  our 
party  system  ;  they  have  shown  that  there  are  instructive 
lessons  of  municipal  history  and  experience,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  the  study  of  which  —  lamentably 
neglected  as  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  —  would 
elevate  our  ideals  and  enlighten  our  efforts  in  aid  of  our 
municipal  betterment. 

II.  The  light  thrown  upon  these  matters  has  not  only 
made  it  appear  that  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  no 
original  or  generally  accepted  municipal  system,  but  that 
we  have  no  practical  methods  generally  accepted  by  our 
cities  from  the  enforcement  of  which  competent  judges 
expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  We  not  only 
have  no  city  government  which  —  even  in  leading  outline 
—  can  be  taken  as  a  model,  but  we  have  no  theory,  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  powers  of  the  great  city  departments 
or  ofBcers,  which  finds  general  acceptance.  Even  upon  such 
vital  and  fundamental  questions  as  these  :  What  are  the 
just  relations  of  the  city  to  the  state  ?  Whether  the  mayor 
should  be  an  autocrat  and  dominate  the  city  legislature  ? 
What  is  the  proper  extent  of  Home  Rule  in  cities?  Whether 
tests  of  party  opinion  should  be  applied  in  the  choice  of  city 
oflicers  and  emploj^es  ?  Whether  party  government  is  desir- 
able for  cities  and  villages  ?  —  there  is  a  stubborn,  belligerent, 
and  pervading  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  people.  If  thoughtful  citizens  generally  are  now 
ready  to  read  and  think  about  city  affairs,  —  and  many  of 
them  seem  ready  to  study  their  problems,  —  ii  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  past,  most  of  these  people  have  done  little 
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more  than  glance  and  grieve  over  municipal  affairs  —  leaving 
them,  all  the  while,  mainly  to  the  politicians.  Such  abuses, 
dissatisfaction,  and  contrariety  of  opinion  as  have  prevailed 
have  caused  much  discouragement  as  to  the  possibility  of 
good  municipal  government  in  this  country.  They  have 
also  facilitated  the  adoption  of  crude  and  hasty  experiments 
—  there  having  often  been  a  desperate  feeling  in  cities  that 
there  can  hardly  be  any  city  government  worse  than  they 
now  have,  and  a  vague  hope  that  any  radical  change  may 
prove  to  be  a  reform. 

III.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  with  something  like 
despair,  that  our  early  statesmen  who  framed  our  national 
and  state  governments  —  in  which  we  all  have  confidence 
and  to  which  the  world  more  and  more  inclines  —  failed  to 
devise  a  municipal  system,  perhaps  feeling  that  they  could 
not,  and  possibly  fearing  that  such  a  system  is  unattainable 
under  a  republic.  Such  inferences,  we  must  think,  are 
quite  unwarranted,  and  the  facts  by  which  they  are  con- 
futed deserve  our  attention  at  the  outset. 

IV.  At  the  time  of  our  original  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions were  formed  —  or  even  as  late  as  1790  —  neither 
large  cities,  nor  the  characteristic  evils  which  such  cities 
or  bad  municipal  systems  most  develop,  existed  in  this 
country.  The  population  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  was 
about  42,000,  that  of  New  York  City  was  about  33,000,  and 
that  of  Boston  was  about  18,000  —  only  93,000  residents, 
therefore,  in  the  three  foremost  cities  of  the  nation.  The 
urban  residents  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  were  then 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  its  people,  are  now  more  than  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants.  Neither  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  nor  the  Articles  of  Confederation  refers  to 
any  evils  in  connection  with  city  government.  The  national 
constitution  says  nothing  in  regard  to  it.  The  first  consti- 
tution of  New  York,  adopted  in  1777,  makes  no  mention  of 
municipal  government  or  affairs,  except  to  declare,  in  sub- 
stance, that  this  constitution  shall  not  annul  any  charters 
granted  in  England.  It  was  not  until  1821  that  any  con- 
stitutional provision,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  took  any 
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other  notice  of  municipal  government,  and  such  were  the 
facts,  generally,  in  other  states. 

Up  to  this  time,  apparently,  there  were  no  municipal 
problems  ;  there  were  no  municipal  evils  —  certainly  none 
which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  people  ;  not  even  in  the 
imagination  of  the  thoughtful  was  there  a  conception  of 
the  great  fact  that  there  was  a  whole  department  of  govern- 
ment—  that  of  municipal  affairs  —  of  which  our  funda- 
mental constitutions  and  early  statesmen  had  taken  no 
notice,  —  a  department  nevertheless  soon  to  become  so  poten- 
tial and  ominous  as  to  make  statesmen  anxious,  as  to  impair 
the  independence  of  legislatures,  as  to  cause  those  who 
should  control  it  to  grasp  at  the  nominations  of  senators, 
governors,  and  presidents.  We  are,  therefore,  to  deal  with 
new  evils  —  against  which  the  fathers  attempted  no  provi- 
sions—  evils  which  the  most  recent  generations,  and  the 
vast  growth  of  city  life,  have  developed,  —  evils  which  we 
of  this  generation  have  allowed  to  originate  and  grow  before 
our  own  eyes. 

V,  The  national  constitution,  and  the  first  constitutions 
of  the  states,  —  nobly  original  and  wise  in  their  provisions,  — 
were  so  admirably  framed  as  to  make  them  models.  They 
need  no  change  in  their  general  structure  by  reason  of  the 
new  municipal  developments.  They  deal  adequately  with 
the  needs  and  evils  that  existed.  There  is  no  ground,  there- 
fore, for  discouragement  because  they  did  not  provide  for 
needs  and  evils  which  would  arise  only  in  a  subsequent 
generation,  which  only  the  growtli  of  great  and  numerous 
cities,  and  their  control  by  political  parties  would  develop. 

Yet  the  method  of  making  these  constitutions  has  an 
important  lesson  for  us  in  the  discliarge  of  our  duty  of 
creating  a  municipal  system  —  of  supplying  that  department 
of  government  wliicli  the  great  authors  of  our  constitutions 
did  not  undertake.  They  made  a  careful  study  of  liberal 
government  in  other  countries  and  times,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  wisest  lessons  of  history.  The  Federalist  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  their  comprehensive  investigations, 
which  extended  to  all  former  governments  likely  to  supply 
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useful  instruction.  They  were  not  too  proud  to  learn  from 
every  source  of  wisdom.  The  ablest  statesmen  were  selected 
for  the  creative  work  of  these  constitutions,  and  they  engaged 
in  it  during  the  long  sesvsions  of  formal  conventions,  taking 
ample  time  for  their  work. 

Now,  what  a  constitution  is  for  a  nation  or  a  state,  a 
charter  should  be  for  a  city.  It  should  be  a  definite,  delib- 
erately matured,  general  statement  of  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, making  it  clear  upon  what  subjects  it  may  act  and  the 
extent  of  such  action  ;  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  impropriety 
in  designating  the  charter  of  a  city  as  its  constitution. 

The  American  people  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  dignity  and  functions  of  a  good  city  charter  or  constitu- 
tion, and  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  interests  it  may 
affect.  They  are  beginning  to  see  clearly  that  to  make  such 
an  instrument  requires  as  much  investigation,  wisdom,  and 
deliberate  action  as  are  required  to  make  a  state  constitu- 
tion ;  for  if  the  latter  is  more  comprehensive,  the  charter 
must  be  an  original  creation  in  this  country,  and  must  be 
achieved  under  very  great  difficulties,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  people  have  hardly  yet  imagined  what  will  be  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  if  our  city  governments  be  not 
much  improved,  when,  in  the  not  remote  future,  a  majority 
of  the  American  voters,  in  many  states,  will  dwell  in  cities. 
They  are  convinced  that,  to  treat  the  making  of  a  national 
or  a  state  constitution  as  a  proper  work  for  a  party  majority 
acting  hastily  for  party  ends,  would  be  a  grave  perversion 
and  calamity  ;  but  a  majority  of  them  do  not  yet  see  that  to 
make  a  city  charter  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, would  be  not  less  indefensible  and  disastrous. 

VI.  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  striking  contrast, 
connected  with  similar  subjects,  than  is  presented  between 
the  results  of  our  framing  of  national  and  state  constitutions 
and  of  our  attempts  to  frame  city  constitutions  or  charters  — 
the  grand  success  of  the  former  and  the  humiliating  failure 
of  the  latter  —  unless  it  be  found  in  the  different  means  by 
which  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Yet, 
all  the  mystery  of  the  contrast  disappears  when  we  consider 
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the  facts.  Instead  of  acting  in  regard  to  charters  thought- 
fully, deliberately,  and  in  a  non-partisan  spirit  —  enlightened 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  we  have  in  regard  to  con- 
stitutions, we  have  considered  the  municipal  problems  in  a 
partisan  spirit  in  the  main,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with 
crudely  and  summarily  by,  and  in  the  interest  of,  party  majori- 
ties and  party  leaders.  We  have  acted  as  if  a  city  charter 
were  only  an  ordinary  party  measure  of  mere  local  lawmaking 
about  which  statesmen,  the  great  body  of  the  legislators,  and 
the  people  generally  need  not  much  concern  themselves.^ 

This  habitual  underestimate  of  the  dignity,  importance, 
and  significance  of  municipal  problems  has  naturally  re- 
sulted in  many  crude  and  mischievous  laws  and  in  that 
party  despotism  in  city  affairs  which  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
greatest  municipal  evils. ^ 

VII.  It  is  impossible  intelligently  to  consider  the  great 
city  problems  before  us  without  a  clear  view,  at  the  outset, 
of  their  relations  to  parties,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
parties  are  responsible  for  them. 

The  nation  and  the  states,  by  reason  of  their  broad  geo- 
graphical limits  —  yielding  many  productions  which  compete 
with  each  other,  and  naturally  developing  diverse,  conflict- 
ing interests  —  present  legitimate  spheres  for  parties  and 
competing  party  principles  and  policies  in  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion. Our  national  and  state  constitutions  allow  the  free 
action  of  parties  within  such  spheres.  These  spheres  of 
party  action  are  independent  of  mere  city  affairs  —  having 
existed  before  cities  arose.     Parties  were  organized  and  hail 

1  The  new  charter  for  the  Greater  New  York  enacted  in  1807,  after  most  of 
this  treatise;  had  been  written,  was  a  party  enactment,  very  hastily  and  crudely 
put  together.  It  was  never  read,  nor  were  its  provisions  ever  debated,  save  in  a 
teclinical,  useless  way,  before  the  lefjislature.  Wo  have  not  been  insisting!  that 
the  grantinij  of  every  city  charter  should  reiiuire  tlcliberatc  prt>cccilin<;s  anaU>- 
jjous  to  those  needed  for  framini;  a  state  constitution,  but  only  that  the  devisins; 
of  a  p)od  municipal  system,  the  framing  of  a  state  municipal  code,  which  sh«)ulil 
set  forth  the  general  provisions  subject  to  which  all  charters  should  bo  granted, 
and  which  should  constitute  the  main  features  of  all  charters,  requires  this  delib- 
eration, as  wo  shall  more  fully  show. 

^  There  is  one  instructive  example  of  tho  deliberate  making  of  a  city  charter, 
by  a  city  convention  in  Now  York  City  In  1830,  before  party  despotism  had  become 
irresistible.    Man.  Prob.,  3. 
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developed  their  useful  methods  of  influence  before  cities  of 
j)oliticaI  importance  existed  in  the  United  States  —  and  long 
before  cities  became  a  distinct  or  eft'ective  political  power. 
State  and  national  parties  would  continue  with  all  their  use- 
fulness if  all  the  cities  were  destroyed. 

Parties,  unless  strongly  restrained,  constantly  tend  to 
transgress  their  legitimate  and  useful  methods  and  s[)liere 
of  activity  —  continually  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  irrel- 
evant tests  of  opinion,  and  to  dictate  action  in  their  own 
interest,  in  the  domain  of  mere  administration  and  govern- 
mental business.  They  constantly  treat  all  the  small  offices 
and  the  extortion  of  political  assessments  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing party  spoils  and  despotic  power.  American  parties  had 
notoriously  done  this  before  1833,  when  Senator  Marcy  de- 
clared, in  the  national  Senate,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils."  At  that  time  a  stupendous  and  growing  spoils 
system  had  been  developed  —  a  system  springing  from  party 
usurpation  and  despotism,  which  continued  to  increase  until 
1883,  when  the  national  civil  service  law  curtailed  it  by  re- 
quiring non-partisan  examinations  of  merit  and  character  for 
appointments  to  about  14,000  official  places  —  examinations 
which  have  been  since  extended  under  this  law  by  reason  of 
their  salutary  effects,  —  so  that  they  are  now  applied  to 
more  than  87,000  places.  Here  is  an  immense  restraint 
upon  party  usurpation,  despotism,  and  corruption,  which  is 
sure  to  be  soon  extended  to  all  positions  —  including  city 
administration  —  for  which  it  is  appropriate. 

VIII.  Before  1833,  the  number,  population,  and  wealth  — 
and  consequently  the  political  influence  —  of  cities  had  vastly 
increased.  But  no  good  municipal  system  had  been  devel- 
oped, and  no  carefully  matured  municipal  methods  had 
found  general  acceptance  in  the  United  States.  Party  gov- 
ernment in  national  and  state  affairs  —  not  only  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  but  within  the  usurped  spheres  of  mere 
administration  and  governmental  business  —  had  become  ag- 
gressively potential,  and  had  secured  general  acceptance  — 
the  remedy  of  civil  service  reform  not  having  been  then 
even  imagined.     The  teaching  of  municipal  science  was  un- 
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known,  and  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  municipal  govern- 
ment hardly  existed,  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.  Even  enlightened  voters  had  no  conception  of 
the  nature  or  significance  of  the  municipal  problem.  Per- 
haps no  one  had  asked  the  question  whether  parties  could 
properly  govern  in  the  local  affairs  of  cities.  The  theory  of 
municipal  Home  Rule  was  not  merely  unevolved  ;  both  tlie 
phase  and  the  conception  were  unknown. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  under  such  conditions,  that 
political  parties  should  grasp  for  the  control  of  cities  and 
villages  and  extend  their  party  tests  and  spoils  system 
methods  over  them.  Nowhere  else  could  parties  so  effec- 
tively organize,  find  so  many  subservient  voters,  grasp  so 
much  patronage,  or  so  easily  extort  large  sums  of  money  and 
other  spoils  —  in  a  space  so  small  and  easily  dominated  —  as 
in  cities.  City  party  government  which  enforced  party  tests 
of  opinion  for  all  offices  and  places  in  the  city  service,  was, 
therefore,  quickly  extended  to  every  city  and  village, 
equally  without  consideration  of  its  fitness  and  Avithout  re- 
sistance. The  true  municipal  reformer,  the  civil  service  re- 
former,—  or  any  body  of  independent,  enlightened  thinkers 
on  the  subject,  —  had  not  appeared.  If  some  managers,  in 
cities,  could  see  that  their  party  system  had  no  fit  place  in 
city  affairs,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  ad- 
vance a  theory  to  that  effect,  for  it  would  not  only  defeat 
their  own  advancement  in  their  party,  but  if  accepted,  would 
deprive  it  of  a  large  part  of  its  power  and  patronage. 

IX.  Few  things  are  more  indisputable,  among  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  government,  than  this:  that  the  party 
system  and  a  true  municipal  system  are  repugnant  and  irrec- 
oncilable. Parties,  whether  formed  in  the  sphere  of  the 
nation  or  in  that  of  a  state,  claim  jurisdiction  to  the  borders 
and  in  every  local  jurisdiilion.  They  insist  that  all  local 
interests  must  be  conformed  to  the  general  party  policy, 
and  that  their  platforms  and  [)rinciples  must  be  Jiccepted  in 
every  locality  and  by  every  officer  ;  they  conduct  public  atYairs 
through  olliccrs  and  agents  who  must  conform  to  the  tests 
of  opinion  and   policy  which  the  central  party  organization 
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has  established  ;  they  carry  on  administration  according;  to 
theories  and  methods  which  mnst  be  enforced  in  all  political 
divisions,  —  in  every  city  and  village,  —  every  one  of  which 
must  subordinate  its  own  interests  and  affairs  to  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  or  the  state,  as  the  central  party  —  or  its  man- 
agers—  shall  detine  them.  The  theory  that  a  city  may  have 
local  affairs  which  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  its  own 
interests,  irrespective  of  mere  party  interests  or  divisions,  is 
obviously  repugnant  to  all  this,  and  is  sure  to  arouse  party 
antagonism. 

The  party  system  may  naturally  arise  as  soon  as  broad 
territories  have  come  under  established  government ;  but  the 
municipal  S3^stem  can  naturally  arise  only  after  dense  city 
populations  have  discovered  the  inadequacy  of  general  laws 
and  the  party  system  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
their  local  interests  and  needs.  Therefore,  a  true  municipal 
system  is  necessary  —  and  is  likely  to  be  developed — only 
after  some  of  the  cities  have  disclosed  local  needs  so  great, 
and  local  abuses  so  grave,  under  party  government,  as  to 
make  such  a  municipal  system  indispensable.  It  seems  plain 
that  a  true  municipal  system  would  require  officers  and  em- 
ployees for  its  administration  who  should  disregard  mere 
party  opinions,  and  constantly  strive  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  cit}'  rather  than  those  of  any  party. 

City  party  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  based  on 
the  theory  that  state  or  national  parties  may  properly  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  cities  —  may  appoint  their  officers  and 
employees  —  by  reason  of  their  party  opinions;  and  may 
manage  city  affairs  in  paramount  reference  to  party  princi- 
ples and  interests.  City  party  government,  therefore,  is  an 
obvious  and  utter  repudiation  of  the  fundamental  theory  of 
civil  service  reform,  which,  disregarding  mere  party  opinions 
and  favoritism,  puts  men  into  office  solely  by  reason  of 
superior  merit. 

X.  The  development  of  cities  obviously  has  not  created 
additional  party  principles,  or  a  need  for  new  parties ;  nor 
has  it  created  new  party  politics  to  be  managed.  What  has 
been  created  by  the  development  of  the  great  city  is  new 
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perils  for  life  and  property  resulting  from  greater  density 
of  population,  more  local  complications  and  relations  between 
citizens,  more  local  administration  and  governmental  busi- 
ness, which  should  be  conducted  and  regulated  according  to 
sound  business  methods.  If  the  great  cities  should  all  be 
burned,  or  their  residents  should  make  their  homes  in  ham- 
lets, parties  and  their  functions  would  remain  as  complete 
and  useful  as  they  had  been  before  such  cities  existed.  No- 
where are  party  contests  more  salutary  or  their  principles 
better  defined  than  in  Vermont,  which  has  never  had  a  hirofe 
city  or  any  municipal  evils.  Elsewhere  we  shall  make  it 
very  clear  that  no  particular  party  opinions  are  any  part  of 
the  qualification  needed  by  city  officers  or  employees,  and 
that  all  citizens  should  join,  irrespective  of  their  party  affilia- 
tion, in  securing  good  government  for  municipal  corpora- 
tions, as  they  do  for  securing  it  for  other  corporations  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

XI.  The  great  central,  fundamental  truth,  at  the  basis  of 
the  municipal  problem,  is  this :  that  a  municipal  system  — 
reasonable  city  Home  Rule  —  is  needed  at  all  only  because 
the  state  and  national  governments,  almost  invariably  con- 
trolled by  parties,  have,  in  city  affairs,  been  found  inade- 
quate and  intolerable;  the  new  developments  of  interests 
and  needs  in  municipalities  having  created  a  necessity  for 
additional  and  peculiar  government  for  their  affairs.  There- 
fore, to  say,  when  a  charter  is  to  be  granted  to  a  city,  that 
it  should  be  in  its  organization,  or  methods,  according  to 
the  former  party  system,  should  apply  party  tests  for  office, 
is  quite  preposterous.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  repudiate  the  new 
necessity  which  has  made  true  Home  Rule  indispensable. 
Therefore,  we  repeat  that  the  simple,  vital  fact  is  that  the 
governmental  powers  which  city  government's  need  to  pos- 
sess are  tlie  i>recise  powers  which  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
cities  regardless  of  mere  party  interests,  ami  in  primary 
reference  to  the  cities'  own  needs  and  welfare.^     Therefore, 

1  Some  expliiimtion  may  bo  needed  hero.  The  .state  may  tor  convenience,  antl 
often  does,  allow  ollicers  elected  or  appointed  nnder  tlio  city  K«)vernment  to  exer- 
cise important  state  anthority  strii'tly  in  the  state's  behalf  and  as  its  n);ent. 
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worthy  men  of  whatever  party  may  oflicially  exercise,  side  by 
side,  any  of  these  Home  Rule  powei-s,  —  administering  the 
city  government  in  reference  to  its  own  advantage,  irrespec- 
tive of  state  or  national  politics.^ 

XII.  When  the  party  system  had  been  thus  extended  over 
all  city  governments,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  its 
managers  should  seek  to  make  it  absolute  and  irresistible, 
especially  after  the  party  spoils  system  had  been  established. 
Every  advocate  of  non-partisan  municipal  government,  or 
true  city  Home  Rule,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  these  man- 
agers. The  issue  between  the  supporters  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, on  one  side,  and  the  city-party  system,  on  the  other, 
more  and  more  tended  to  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  great- 
est and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  issues  of  city  government 
in  the  United  States.  Party  obstruction  is  now  —  with  the 
party  spirit  it  develops  —  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  rational  Home  Rule  and  good  government  in 
American  cities. 

The  more  party  government  in  cities  has  been  threatened  by 
the  independent  public  opinion,  which  demands  Home  Rule, 
the  more  the  party  managers  have  insisted  upon  such  an  or- 
ganization of  city  government  and  such  restrictions  upon 
the  riofht  of  nominations  as  will  be  most  favorable  to  their 
supremacy,  and  make  the  spoils  system  most  profitable  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  control  of  parties  had  become 
despotic  in  a  few  persons  under  that  system,  and  especially 
after  the  power  of  the  party  boss  had  become  autocratic,  it 
was  natural  for  scheming  politicians  to  see  that  cities  might 
as  easily  be  governed  by  an  autocratic  mayor,  whom  the  city 

Greneral  powers  thus  conferred  require  peculiar  responsibility  to  the  state,  and 
involve  peculiar  relations  to  parties,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
1  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  under  a  true,  non-partisan  municipal  system 
no  divisions  among  the  voters  should,  or  can  properly,  arise  as  to  city  policy  or 
methods  ;  but  merely  to  say  that  these  divisions  of  opinion  can  properly  arise  only 
in  relation  to  city  affairs  —  and  not  in  relation  to  national  or  state  affairs  —  which 
are  not  legitimately  involved  in  city  administration  ;  in  other  words,  we  say  that 
city  voters,  in  city  elections,  should  not  take  sides,  or  fall  into  divisions,  as  state 
or  national  party  men.  They  may,  however,  divide,  independently  of  state  and 
national  politics,  in  reference  to  city  interests  and  policy  so  far  as  they  differ  in 
opinion  on  these  subjects.     This  matter  will  be  more  fully  treated  elsewhere. 
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party  majority  should  elect,  as  a  party  could  be  governed  by 
an  autocratic  boss,  whom  party  managers  should  elect.  ^  Tlie 
step  from  one  to  tlie  other  therefore  is  naturally  and  easily 
taken.  The  powers  of  the  mayor  were  rapidly  increased 
until  he  was  made  as  autocratic  in  the  government  of  the 
city  as  the  boss  was  in  the  government  of  the  J)^i'ty-  In  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  the  party  boss  sys- 
tem was  first  developed,  the  autocratic  mayoralty  system  was 
also  first  established.  In  fact,  an  autocratic  mayor — a 
sort  of  official  city  boss  —  is  hardly  possible  until  after  the 
unofficial  party  boss  of  the  city  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
latter  seems  sure  to  dominate  the  former.  The  autocratic 
mayoralty  inevitably  caused  the  city  council  to  become  little 
more  than  a  useless  subordinate  of  the  mayor,  and  led  to 
constant  state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs, — for  wo  have 
not  yet  dared  to  confer  full  power  for  city  legislation  upon 
mayors. 

Mayors  have  naturally  become  most  autocratic  where  bosses 
have  been  made  most  despotic.  Every  boss  and  party  man- 
ager could  see  that  the  more  the  authority  of  the  mayor 
should  be  enlar^red  the  more  absolute  would  become  the 
power  of  the  party  majority  by  which  both  the  boss  and  tlie 
mayor  would  Ijc  chosen.  In  this  way  the  question  ''  Whether 
we  desire  city  government  by  parties?*'  and  the  question 
"Whether  we  desire  an  autocratic  mayor?"  liave  become 
substantially  identical.  They  are,  in  fact,  about  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  questions  which  can  arise  con- 
cerning city  government. 

XIII.  The  supporters  of  party  government  for  cities  are  a 
mighty  [)()wer,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  unworthy  managers, 
—  tlie  maeliines  and   selfish  interests  of  all    parties, — wlio 


1  The  ineanin;;  an«l  coiisoqiioiuM's  of  an  autocratii*  inayitralty  will  ho  c«>n.si«loro«l 
elsewhere.  It  is  enoiijjh  to  say  hero  that  a  mayor  is  autoiTatic  when  he  has.  in 
Reneral,  an  absolnte  power  of  appointn)«'nt  atnl  renmval,  city  ronnrils  l)«>ini:  •'«»- 
prived  of  their  le;;itiniafe  powers  to  augment  tijose  of  the  mayor,  or  that  of  the 
commissions  whoso  members  lie  appoints.  The  City  Couneil  is  thus  de.i;r:idoii  in 
tlie  (Icijreo  that  the  mayor  is  exalted — or  inaile  a  city-party  «lesj>ot.  T' 
charter  for  the  (Jreater  New  York  presents  the  most  cuuspicuous  anil  vi 
illustration  of  such  a  mayoralty. 
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make  their  greatest  profits  from  controlling  city  party  politics 
and  elections  under  that  kind  of  government,  and  boss  despot- 
ism, as  the  Tammany  democracy  has  long  since  shown  us. 
We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  deal,  in  some  detail,  with  the 
vicious  and  plausible  theories  and  methods  in  which  their 
system  finds  its  chief  support.^ 

XIV.  This  review  of  municipal  progress,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  make  clear  the 
order  in  which  we  should  consider  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 

(1)  That  habitual  underestimation  of  the  character  and 
difiicullies  of  our  municipal  problems,  which  has  caused 
many  persons  to  think  they  can  be  solved  by  mere  separate 
city  elections  and  by  the  easy  remedy  of  conferring  large  and 
absolute  powers  for  city  Home  Rule,  requires  us  to  test,  in 
the  outset,  the  value  of  these  remedies.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  them  in  the  next  chapter. 

(2)  The  legitimate  relations  of  parties  to  Home  Rule  and 
to  city  administration  are  so  fundamental  and  important 
that  we  shall  deal  with  these  subjects  in  the  next  succeeding 
chapter. 

(3)  As  many  of  the  existing  charters  and  municipal  laws 
—  which  have  been  largely  framed  in  the  interest  of  city- 
party  supremacy  —  as  well  as  the  party  methods  and  theories 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  voters,  are  among  the  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  good  municipal  system,  we 
shall  give  the  three  succeeding  chapters  to  these  matters  — 
taking  and  dissecting  the  party  system  of  the  Tammany 
democracy  of  New  York  City  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  example  of  them  —  toward  which  vicious 
party  politics  in  many  American  municipalities  seem  to  have 
been  tending.  We  shall  try  and  make  plain  —  irrespective 
of  any  particular  party  —  the  true  character  of  the  city-party 
system  and  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  cities. 

1  The  need  of  this  is  made  more  imperative  by  the  fact  that,  since  all  but  the 
last  chapter  of  this  treatise  was  drafted  these  supporters  have  caused  a  more 
absolute  system  of  party  government  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Greater  New  York 
City  —  with  more  autocratic  power  in  the  mayor  than  has  ever  before  been  im- 
posed upon  any  enlightened  city  of  the  world  —  a  subject  which  will  be  considered 
in  our  final  chapter. 
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(4)  Hoping  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the  field  of  various 
obstructions,  and  to  reach  some  just  conclusions,  we  shall 
next  enter  upon  the  constructive  and  remedial  parts  of  our 
undertaking,  to  which  many  chapters  will  be  given. 

XV.  There  is  doubtless  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  are  the  principal  problems  of  city  governments  in  this 
country.  If  these  governments  generally  secured  oihcers  and 
employees  competent  for  their  higher  functions,  the  great  and 
primary  city  problems  would  directly  relate  —  as  in  a  certain 
sense  they  do  even  now  —  to  the  proper  action  of  such  officials 
for  causing  better  city  morals,  schools,  courts,  and  police, 
improved  health  administration  and  more  enlightened 
charity,  better  city  transit,  lighting  and  architecture,  the 
best  methods  of  doing  the  public  work,  and  whatever  tends 
to  make  cities  beautiful  and  attractive.^  But  such  achieve- 
ments, in  any  high  measure,  will  remain  impossible  until  we 
shall  be  able  habitually  to  bring  citizens  of  high  character  and 
capacity  into  the  official  leadership  of  our  municipal  affairs. 
To  do  this,  therefore,  is  the  foremost  and  most  vital  problem 
—  after  which  the  solution  of  every  other  will  be  both  possible 
and  easy. 

Those  who  favor  the  government  of  municipalities  through 
party  action  and  majorities  will  give  precedence  to  very  dif- 
ferent problems.  Among  them  will  be  the  proper  method 
of  making  nominations  only  by  city  parties ;  regulating  the 
primaries,  and  managing  city-party  politics  and  elections; 
effective  devices  for  apportioning  city  officers  and  laborers 
as  patronage  among  small  city  districts;  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  mayor,  and  keeping  city  governments  in  strict 
subordination  to  party  interests  in  state  and  national  poli- 
tics. We  hope  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
municipal  system  will  destroy  most  of  the  basis  of  fact  and 
assumi)tion  out  of  which  these  problems  arise. 

XVI.  In  aid  of  solving  the  supreme  problem  of  brimjimi 
competent  men  into  the  official  leadership  of  American  cities^ 

^  What  is  possible  in  thoso  particulars  is  ilhistratt^l  in  the  ohaj>tt»rs  on  T'     "■-''i 
and  European  Continental  cities,  in  which  superior  orticcrs,  auil  const 
much  better  city  govornmeuts,  than  those  in  the  United  States  have  been  secured. 
0 
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we  must  solve  tliese,  among  other,  minor  problems :  How  to 
increase  the  dignity  and  importance  of  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  how  to  separate 
our  municipal  affairs  from  party  politics;  what  is  the  proper 
measure  of  powers  for  Home  Rule  which  should  be  conceded 
to  cities  and  villages ;  how  to  frame  city  laws,  codes,  and 
charters  which  will  clearly  define  these  powers  and  avoid 
needless  and  vicious  appeals  to  the  state  legislatures ;  how 
to  constitute  truly  representative,  non-partisan  city  councils 
with  adequate  authority;  how  mayors  should  be  elected, 
and  what  powers  they  should  have  in  order  to  make  them 
competent  executives  without  being  partisan  despots;  in 
what  way  the  police  force  and  the  municipal  justices  may 
be  made  free  from  party  domination ;  how  to  cause  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  mere  party  majori- 
ties, by  providing  for  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting  in 
city  elections;  how  so  to  diminish  the  number  of  elected 
city  officers  and  so  to  extend  their  official  terms  —  and  pro- 
motions for  merit  —  that  there  will  not  be  a  needless  num- 
ber of  city  elections,  Avhile  the  people  will  none  the  less 
control  their  city  governments,  and  the  city  partisan  man- 
agers will  lose  much  both  of  their  vicious  occupation  and  of 
their  needless  power  for  mischief. 
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CHAPTER  II.  —  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  EVILS  IN  AMERI- 
CAN MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,  AND  SEPARATE  ELECTIONS 
AND    HOME   RULE   AS   REMEDIES 

Evils  in  city  government  growing  more  serious.  Their  nature  stated.  Our 
inferior  city  officials  are  a  condemnation  of  our  city  system.  We  are  to  deal 
mainly  with  the  structure  and  administration  of  city  government.  City  parties  a 
main  source  of  abuses.  Separate  elections  as  remedies.  Nature  of  Home  Rule. 
Duty  of  allowing  it.  Basis  for  claiming  it.  Not  an  absolute  right.  Dangerous 
and  false  claims  made  in  its  name.  Theory  of  state  interference.  Relative  rights 
and  duties  of  city  and  state.  How  far  state  and  nation  govern  in  cities.  When  a 
city  may  fairly  claim  larger  powers  for  Home  Rule.  Cities  send  unworthy  mem- 
bers to  legislatures.  Cities  cannot  reform  themselves  under  party  government. 
Wise  conditions  of  conceding  Home  Rule.  Evil  effects  of  false  theories  on  the 
subject.  Legislators  from  cities  not  competent.  Theory  of  making  cities  free. 
Theory  that  interests  of  state  and  city  are  opposed.  Danger  that  cities  may  con- 
spire to  rule  state.  Theory  that  greater  Home  Rule  power  would  cause  cities  to 
do  better.  How  far  cities  act  as  state  agents,  and  neetl  state  inspection.  Utility 
of  such  inspection,  and  of  requiring  reports  to  state  from  cities.  Reports  would 
not  restrict  Home  Rule,  but  would  make  it  safe  to  enlarge  it,  and  would  diminish 
need  of  special  legislation.  Experience  of  England  on  these  subjects.  Need  of  a 
State  Municipal  Bureau  or  department.  The  state  inspections  we  now  enforce 
justify  a  state  inspection  system  for  cities,  with  authority  to  investigate  abuses. 
State  inspections  and  reports  from  cities  would  enlighten  the  legislature. 

No  department  of  government  in  the  United  States  is  so 
inadequate,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  so  nuuh  dissatis- 
faction and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  people,  and  none  has 
been  so  severely  criticised  by  candid  writers  from  abroad, 
as  that  which  relates  to  municipalities.  The  larger  the  city 
or  village,  the  more  unsatisfactory,  as  a  ruK',  has  been  its 
government,  and  the  greater  its  administrative  abuses;  so 
that,  from  the  smallest,  each  can  see  in  tliose  of  a  larger 
po])ulation  the  greater  evils  it  may  soon  have  to  encounter. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  enhanced  by  the  facts 
that  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  the  city  and  the 
country,  the  inlluence  of  city  life,  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
people  who  reside  in  municij)alities,  and  the  political  power 
of  their  residents,  are  rapidly  increasing;  while  more  and 
more  territory  is  l)eing  added  tt)  eities.      City  stamlards  and 
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vices,  city  theories  iiiul  usages,  city  fashions  and  literature, 
not  less  than  the  methods  and  corruptions  of  city  adminis- 
tration, are  becoming  more  and  more  potential  and  pervad- 
ing. The  power  of  the  cities  seems  likely  to  become  almost 
supreme  in  no  very  remote  future.^  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  character  —  if  not  the  fate  —  of  republican 
government  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  their  people  to  provide  a  good  municipal  system. 


There  is  no  need  of  setting  forth  in  much  detail  the  evils 
connected  with  our  municipal  affairs,  for  they  are  both  well 
known  and  undeniable.  The  problem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  by  common  consent  the  most  serious  and  difficult  in 
our  politics.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment which  prevails  is  needlessly  expensive  and  generally 
condemned;  it  is  inefficient;  its  methods  bring  the  worst 
voters  to  the  polls  and  largely  repel  the  most  worthy ;  it  has 
caused  city  administration  to  be  generally  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  American  people  and  a  scandal  to  our  re- 
publican system;  it  stimulates  intense  and  needless  partisan 
contentions  in  municipalities;  it  has  caused  excessive  and 
mischievous  special  legislation  for  cities  and  villages  and 
prevented  the  enactment  of  wise,  general  laws  for  their  gov- 
ernment ;2  it  discourages  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 

1  In  the  state  of  New  York  before  the  Greater  New  York  City  was  created, 
two  cities  elected  18  of  her  50  senators  and  56  of  her  150  assemblymen,  under  her 
amended  constitution  of  1895 ;  and  it  in  s'lbstance  provides  that  in  the  future  no 
city  shall  elect  more  than  one-half  of  them  —  so  great  is  thought  to  be  the  danger 
of  city  domination. 

2  It  seems  that  from  1884  to  1889  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  1284  sepa- 
rate laws  relative  to  the  thirty  cities  of  the  state,  of  which  390  related  to  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  that  in  1886,  280  of  the  681  acts  passed  related  to  some  particu- 
lar subdivision  of  the  state.  (Goodnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule,  23,  24.)  A  New 
York  statute  known  as  the  consolidation  act  of  1882,  made  up  of  laws  applicable 
to  New  York  City,  contains  2143  sections,  yet  falls  far  short  of  containing  all  such 
laws.  In  the  period  from  1890  to  1897,  inclusive,  there  were  2793  special  laws 
passed  relating  to  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  — 564  of  them  related  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  1399  of  them  related  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  year  in 
which  the  least  number  was  enacted  as  to  the  latter  city  was  1891,  when  there 
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interests ;  it  causes  and  condones  bribery  at  the  elections ;  it 
has  constantly  brought  inferior  and  unworthy  men  into  the 
municipal  service ;  it  has  made  official  malfeasance  a  com- 
mon offence  in  cities,  and  has  familiarized  the  peo^^le  with 
official  connivance  at  the  levying  of  blackmail-,  it  has  pro- 
vided too  short  terms  of  office  and  made  too  many  offices 
elective  largely  to  serve  party  ends;  it  has  caused  many 
citizens  and  corporations  to  corruptly  employ  party  leaders 
to  protect  their  rights  instead  of  discharging  their  duty  to 
defend  them ;  it  has  developed  a  demoralization  and  corrup- 
tion in  municipal  politics,  which  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  patriotic  citizens  can  hardly  hold  in  check ; 
it  habitually  subordinates  municipal  interests  and  duties  to 
the  advancement  of  mere  party  ends  in  state  and  national 
politics;  it  has  made  the  management  of  municipal  politics 
and  elections  a  degrading  business  by  which  a  class  of  useless 
and  vicious  politicians  prosper;  it  has  divided  the  natural 
friends  of  good  municipal  government  between  the  ranks  of 
hostile  parties,  which,  in  the  main,  contend  over  issues  ir- 
relevant to  municipal  affairs ;  it  has  developed  a  degrading 
and  corrupt  S3'stem  of  city  boss-rule;  it  has  established  an 
autocratic  mayoralty  which  favors  despotic  party  domination  ; 
it  has  caused  the  moral  standards  of  official  life  in  our  mu- 
nicipalities to  fall  below  the  moral  standards  in  private  busi- 
ness—  causing  municipal  officers,  generally,  to  think  it  a 
less  crime  to  defraud  the  whole  city  than  to  defraud  a  single 
citizen;  it  has  caused  city  and  village  politics  and  admin- 
istration to  become,  to  a  large  extent,  sources  of  vice  and 
corruption,  which  are  diffused  through  tlie  country;  it 
habitually  uses  official  power  and  public  otTiees  to  gain  party 
votes  and  private  advantage;  it  has  caused  many  citizens 
and  corporations,  not  otherwise  corrupt,  to  pay  blackmail  to 
partisan  officials  both  from  fear  of  oppression  and  liopes  of 
favors;  it  quite  generally  brings  into  municipal  offices  and 
employments  men  of  a  lower  moral  character  and  business 

were  only  0."),  bnt  in  ISO.T  there  wore  2S8  of  those  special  laws,  and  in  18t>2  theM 
wore  'J,VJ.  Tho  New  York  charter  of  l.Sl>7  contains  Iti'jo  sections,  iilliug  SHI)  pagM 
of  the  statute. 
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capacity  than  could  L^aiii  analogous  posilions  in  private  af- 
fairs; it  has  not  only  degraded  the  ideal  of  what  municipal 
government  may  be,  and  should  be,  but  it  has  made  its  re- 
form seem  to  many  hopeless ;  ^  it  has  caused  elections  in  cities 
and  villages  to  be  regarded  by  many  voters  as  little  more 
than  contests  for  seltish  and  partisan  ends,  in  which  it  is 
almost  useless  for  disinterested  and  patriotic  men  to  take  any 
part.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  leading 
American  writers  on  our  municipal  affairs  treat  them  as  pre- 
senting the  most  serious  failure  and  problem  under  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ablest  and  most  friendly  of  foreign  critics 
—  the  author  of  the  "American  Commonwealth"  —  has  just 
declared  ''the  government  of  cities  to  be  the  blackest  spot 
in  American  politics."'- 

2.  To  justify  a  condemnation  of  our  municipal  system, 
if  indeed  we  have  such  a  system  in  the  United  States,  we 
hardly  need  look  beyond  the  simple  facts  that  it  is  not  the 
gifted,  the  noble,  or  the  honored  men  who  generally  hold  the 
highest  municipal  offices,  but  scheming  politicians,  selfish, 
adroit  party  managers,  or  men  of  very  moderate  capacity  and 
often  of  not  very  enviable  reputation,  who  would  not  be  de- 
sired at  the  head  of  a  large  private  business.  When  men  of 
a  higher  order  are  made  mayors,  they  have  not  infrequently 
got  their  places  under  commitments  to  degrading  influences 
by  which  they  are  much  trammelled. 

3.  Municipal  corporations  are  in  their  nature  the  most 
honorable,  dignified,  and  powerful  corporations  known  to  our 
laws,  and,  if  fitly  appreciated  and  governed,  they  would  easily 
command  for  their  official  service  the  worthiest  and  ablest 
citizens.  But  there  are  in  fact,  on  every  hand,  corporations 
of  various  kinds  which  have  officers  quite  superior  to  those 
who  generally  manage  the  affairs  of  our  municipalities. 
Until  we  shall,  habitually,  bring  such  able  and  worthy  men 


1  Professor  Goodnow  says  the  ordinary  American  municipal  officer  does  not  re- 
gard it  as  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  observed,  but  merely  to  see  that  the 
complaints  of  individuals,  if  sufficiently  persistent,  are  examined,  and  "  if  consid- 
ered ad\isable,  attended  to."    Mun.  Prob.,  304. 

2  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1897,  p.  758. 
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into  the  high  offices  of  our  cities,  our  methods  of  governing 
them  will  stand  self-condemned.  Until  we  shall  feel  per- 
sonally disgraced  by  their  absence,  and  they  shall  feel  per- 
sonally honored  by  their  selection  for  municipal  offices,  we 
shall,  as  a  people,  proclaim  ourselves  before  the  world  a« 
apparently  incompetent  for  good,  municipal  self-government. 
4.  The  primary  problem  of  such  government  —  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  city  administration  —  is  that  of 
bringing  such  men  into  the  municipal  offices.  It  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  declared  that  among  a  free  people  no  other 
evidence  should  ever  be  thought  necessary  to  condemn  their 
municipal  methods  and  condition  than  the  simple  fact  that 
they  allow  inferior,  unscrupulous  men  —  mere  politicians  and 
partisans  —  to  hold  the  leading  offices. 

II 

An  adequate  treatment  of  our  municipal  problems  would 
include,  on  the  one  extreme,  a  presentation  of  the  edu- 
cational, moral,  and  religious  forces  —  and  of  the  means 
of  making  them  effective  —  in  which  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment must  find  its  ultimate  strength,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  and  the  patriot  must  unite 
their  potential  voices ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  consideration 
of  many  questions  of  detailed  methods  and  business  manage- 
ment upon  which  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment largely  depend.  But  from  both  these  fields  we  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  excluded  by  the  limitations  of  our 
subject,  which  is  the  structural  and  administrative  problems 
of  such  government.  Yet,  these  problems  will  draw  into 
the  discussion  by  far  tlie  most  potential  and  vicious  forces, 
—  the  forces  of  party,  of  faction,  and  of  selfish  and  corrupt 
interests,  which,  in  the  main,  have  made  these  governments 
wliat  they  are  for  evil. 

All  well-informed  persons,  in  pondering  the  evils  referred 
to,  will  take  notice  of  the  facts  that  among  the  most  direct 
forces  in  their  development  have  been  parties,  factions,  and 
their  managers,  bosses,  and  minions.      Parties  have  brought 
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the  most  (lof,a-;ule(l  voters  to  the  polls,  and  have  done  most  to 
coerce  and  bribe  their  use  of  the  ballot.  They  have  controlled 
the  patronage  and  spoils  in  city  affairs  wliich  have  been  most 
degrading,  and  have  given  the  worst  municipal  servants  their 
places.  They  have  caused  fraudulent  naturalizations  and 
registrations,  and  have  profited  by  blackmail.  They  have 
raised,  and  their  agents  have  disbursed,  most  of  the  money 
which  has  been  effective  for  bribery  and  other  municipal  cor- 
ruption. The  persons,  for  example,  who  have  been  most 
directly  concerned  in  the  notorious  prostitution  of  municipal 
affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  the  managers  of 
one  of  the  great  parties,  —  often  in  conspiracy  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other,  —  while  in  Philadelphia  the  other  party 
has  had  the  lead  in  a  similar  prostitution. 

These  facts  certainly  do  not  prove  that  parties  and  their 
contests  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  grave  evils  in  our  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  for  it  may  be  declared  with  much  truth,  and 
often  is  declared,  that  the  selfishness,  the  ignorance,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  individually  are  their  primary  sources, 
to  which  parties  have  but  given  an  intense  and  conspicuous 
expression.  Here  a  great  problem  is  involved:  the  question 
how  far  party,  and  how  far  the  individual,  is  responsible  for 
our  municipal  condition.  The  declaration  just  referred  to 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  our  municipal  party  system  and 
methods  are  as  good  as  the  people  deserve,  or  are  capable  of 
supporting,  and  that,  consequently,  no  great  reforms  are 
possible,  save  at  the  hands  of  a  purer  and  better  —  and  hence 
a  future  —  generation,  more  nobly  instructed  and  inspired 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

We  cannot  accept  this  pessimistic  and  discouraging  view 
of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  some  truth.  It  omits,  and 
refuses  to  recognize,  the  vicious  effects  of  governing  cities  by 
national  and  state  parties,  — the  false  and  irrelevant  issues 
they  present,  the  corrupt  methods  they  devise  and  employ, 
the  besotted  party  spirit  they  develop,  —  as  being  in  them- 
selves constant  and  potential  forces  in  causing  such  evils. 
These  are  forces  which  city  parties,  in  the  main,  originate, 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  effective  if  party  organization  and 
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methods  for  ruling  cities  in  subordination  to  national  and 
state  party  interests  were  abandoned  —  as  we  think  they 
should  be.  It  is  our  view  that  the  present  generation,  even 
within  this  decade,  is  able  to  devise  and  support  a  much 
better  municipal  system  than  we  possess,  vast  and  difficult 
as  the  undertaking  certainly  is. 

AVhile  much  that  is  evil  in  our  municipal  affairs  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pervading  selfish- 
ness, ignorance,  and  low  moral  tone  of  many  of  the  people, 
we  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to  show  that  much  more  of 
it  is  the  result  of  bad  municipal  theories  and  methods,  of 
blind,  misleading  party  passions,  of  needless  and  demoraliz- 
ing party  action.  If  to  develop  loftier  ideals  and  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  endeavor,  it  is  yet  worthy  the 
efforts  of  statesmen  to  secure  greater  blessings  from  better 
methods  of  governments  during  the  generation  in  which  they 
live. 

To  justify  these  views  as  to  present  possibilities,  we  shall 
need  to  carefully  dissect  the  prevailing  party  system  and  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  many  existing  evils  have  been 
developed  by  it.  It  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  city  parties  themselves, 
but  to  challenge  the  soundness  of  various  accepted  theories 
concerning  botli  parties  and  municipal  government. 

It  will  be  best  to  deal  with  two  of  these  theories  at  the 
outset, — that  of  separate  elections  and  Home  Rule, — 
because  they  are  fundamental,  involve  some  unwarranted 
assumptions,  and  propose  only  superficial  measures  when 
far  more  comprehensive  and  radical  remedies  are  essential. 

Ill 

Separate  elections  for  municipal  officers  are  urged  by 
many  persons  as  if  they  would,  in  themselves,  insure  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  for  nmnicipal  evils.  Such  elections  we  must 
think  are  very  desimble  for  these  reasons:  (1)  they  recognize 
the  great  truth  that  municipal  candidates  and  policy  sliouM 
bo  treated  separately  ui)ou  their  (»\\  n  merits  without  control- 
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ling  regard  for  external  [)arty  issues;  (2)  they  would  facili- 
tate the  citizen's  voting  independently  as  to  municipal 
matters;  but  they  do  not  insure  him  a  real  liberty  to  do  so, 
or  materially  weaken  the  partisan  bias,  coercion,  or  passions 
which  now  control  so  many  voters;  (3)  they  would  render  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  make  effective  bargains  and  deals 
between  the  managers  of  city  factions  and  the  managers  of 
state  and  national  parties ;  yet,  they  would  but  little  affect 
any  of  the  sources  from  which  such  abuses  spring.  At  most, 
separate  elections  would  do  little  more  than  bring  voters 
into  a  better  position  for  using  appropriate  forces  for  the  more 
difficult  work  of  reform,  — for  after  such  elections  shall  be 
established,  this  work  would  remain  to  be  done, — as  the 
battle  remains  to  be  fought  after  the  best  positions  are  selected 
by  the  opposing  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  parties  and  their  managers  are  always 
ready  for  the  most  numerous  elections ;  for,  through  them, 
they  gain  both  their  power  and  their  profits.  Their  elec- 
tioneering forces  and  machinery  are  always  ready ;  and  very 
likely  they  might  not  oppose  separate  election  days  for  every 
separate  class  of  officers.  Everywhere,  party  despotism  in 
cities  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  and  frequency  of 
city  elections,  -r-  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  Besides, 
experience  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  separation  of  state  elections  from  mu- 
nicipal elections  has  not  been  followed  by  any  very  salutary 
results ;  nevertheless,  we  think  the  decided  balance  of  reasons 
is  in  favor  of  separated  elections,  especially  if  we  do  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  them,  or  allow  them  to  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  more  adequate  efforts  for  municipal  reform.  ^ 

1  Mr.  Conkling  tells  us  that  New  York  has  twice  had  separate  elections  for 
city  otiicers  and  has  once  abandoned  them ;  that  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  New 
York  .except  three  now  (1S'J7)  have  such  elections,  and  that  they  are  provided  for 
all  other  larice  American  cities  except  Baltimore.  (Conkling's  City  Government, 
1(»3.)  He  calls  attention  to  their  great  cost,  but  we  cannot  regard  this  as  a  deci- 
sive objection.  Professor  Goodnow  has  presented  a  view  of  separate  elections 
hardly  more  favorable  than  that  expressed  in  the  text.  {Municipal  Problems, 
210.)  The  New  York  Amended  Constitution  of  1894  has  provided  for  separate 
city  elections. 
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IV 

The  subject  of  Home  I^ule  for  municipalities  —  the 
question  how  far  their  residents  should  be  allowed  to  control 
their  local  affairs  —  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  much  confusion  of  thought.  A  broad 
division  of  opinion  on  this  subject  greatly  complicates  the 
whole  municipal  problem.  We  believe  in  a  mucli  larger 
authority  for  municipal  Plome  Rule  than  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  American  cities,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  on 
what  conditions  it  may  be  safely  conceded. 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  republican  system,  and 
highly  desirable,  that  public  authority  should  not  be  need- 
lessly centralized,  —  that  it  should  be  as  directly  and  largely 
exercised  by  bodies  and  ofHcers  of  local  jurisdiction  as  is 
compatible  with  just  and  efficient  government  for  the  nation 
and  tlie  states.  Indeed,  one  of  the  paramount  objects  in  tlie 
creation  of  cities  and  villages  —  as  in  the  creation  of  towns, 
counties,  and  even  of  states  —  is  to  facilitate  the  local  con- 
trol of  their  truly  local  affairs.  Tlie  government  of  each  of 
these  jurisdictions  involves  a  common  principle  and  policy. 

The  problem  of  Home  Rule,  as  we  ought  to  clearly  see  at 
the  outset,  raises  not  only  a  question  between  cities  and 
states,  but  one  between  the  states  and  the  nation ;  for  the 
pretended  right  of  secession  was  but  a  phase  of  the  question 
of  Home  Rule.  The  subject  needs  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  both  of  principle  and  of  policy.  We  ouglit  to  clearly 
see  at  the  start  that  if  a  city  has  an  al)solute  right  to  control 
what  it  may  be  pleased  to  call  its  own  affairs,  a  village,  a 
town,  and  a  county  have  the  same  right.  These  principles 
are  indisputable! 

(1)  Subject  to  the  paramount  power  of  tlie  national  govern- 
ment, each  state,  under  our  constitutional  system,  is  supremo 
and  sovereign  throughout  it.s  own  bonk'i*8,  — iis  well  within 
cities  and  viUages  as  within  rural  counties,  towns,  and 
school  divisions.  No  one  of  these  divisions,  as  a  rule,  lias 
any  political  rights  or  autliority  save  that  which  the  state 
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concedes  and  recognizes.^  Within  all  parts  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion there  is  both  an  authority  and  a  duty  on  the  part  of  every 
state  —  and  also  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens—  to  take  care  that  the  enforcement  of  its  constitution 
and  laws  are  such  as  will  most  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  state,  without  discriminating  locally 
in  favor  of  any  portion  of  them  at  the  cost  of  the  others, 
whether  they  reside  in  cities,  villages,  or  towns.  For  the 
state  to  neglect  its  duty,  or  to  surrender  such  authority, 
would  be  treason  to  itself  and  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of 
its  people. 

(2)  Morally  considered,  no  local  divisions  of  a  state, 
whether  it  be  a  city  or  a  town,  can  have  any  right  to  special 
authority  or  exemption,  for  its  own  peculiar  advantage,  in 
derogation  of  the  general  welfare,  nor  can  any  state  justify 
itself  in  granting  or  allowing  either.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  any  state  rightfully  refuse  to  a  city  or  village,  any 
more  than  to  a  town,  any  special  authority  for  regulating  its 
local  affairs  which  will  be  most  to  its  own  advantage,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  at  the  same  time  a  detriment  to  the  peo^Dle  of 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Legally  considered,  the  claim  of  right,  on  the  part  of 
every  city,  village,  or  town,  to  regulate  its  ow^n  affairs  is  a 
mere  question  —  to  be  decided  by  the  proper  courts — as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  appli- 
cable to  them.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  on  every  basis  of 
justice  and  law  according  to  which  a  city  or  village  may 
claim  a  right  to  Home  Rule,  a  county  and  a  town  may  make 
a  like  claim.  The  state,  in  short,  has  a  duty  to  govern  every 
part  of  its  people  and  territory  —  the  city  and  the  forest 
equally  —  in  the  way  that  will  be  the  best  for  the  whole  of 
them. 

The  state  legislature  may,  as  national  and  state  constitu- 
tions allow,  properly  create,  amend,  and  repeal  all  charters 


1  Dillon's  Mun.  Corp.,  145;  Goodnow's  3fun.  Home  Rule,  Chs.  IV.  and  V.; 
Goodnow's  Mun.  Prob.,  Chs.  III.  and  IV.  Professor  Goodnow's  timely  and  in- 
structive volumes  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  have  indefinite 
notions  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations  of  admissible  Home  Rule. 
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and  laws  applicable  to  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  counties, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  state  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts,  and  the  whole  of  its  people  have  rights  and  interests 
paramount  to  those  of  any  portion  of  them.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  as  to  this  alleged  right  of  a  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, or  county  to  govern  itself  in  any  particular  is,  in  a 
moral  sense,  only  this :  Will  such  self-government  most  con- 
tribute to  that  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  state 
wliich  the  state  has  a  supreme  duty  to  promote  ?  ^  and,  in  a 
legal  sense,  is  no  more  than  this:  Will  the  courts  decide 
that  the  laws  confer  the  right  claimed ?  And  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  state  and  its  courts,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  city, 
village,  town,  or  county,  or  its  couits,  which  must  finally 
decide  both  these  questions.  Any  theory  of  Home  Rule 
incompatible  with  these  conditions  is  false  in  principle 
and  tends  to  insubordination,  to  internal  conflicts,  to 
disintegration  and  rebellion.^ 

(4)  The  pretended  claim  of  right  in  a  moral  sense  to 
govern  themselves,  made  in  behalf  of  cities  or  other  local 
divisions,  and  also  the  alleged  duty  of  the  state  to  concede 
it,  are  strong  in  the  precise  degree  that  they  have  shown,  or 
actually  have,  a  greater  ability  and  disposition  than  the  state 
to  govern  well  within  their  local  limits.  If  the  state  could 
and  would,  tluough  its  own  ollicials,  govern  cities  and  vil- 
lages better  than  they  can,  or  would,  govern  themselves,  who 
will  claim  that  any  authority  for  local  self-government  should 
be  conceded?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  powere  for  local 
self-control  than  American  cities  now  have  would  result  in 
better  local  government,  who  would  justify  their  refusal? 

2.  It  should  be  regarded  as  fundamental  tliat  authority  for 
Home  Rule  is  one  to  be  conceded  for  improving  and  not  for 
degrading  h)cal  government,  or  morality.  Therefore,  if  a 
city  or  a  vilhige,  by  its  own  h)cal  vote,  asks  for  authority  to 
close  its  grog-shops,  its  gambling  haunts,  or  its  dens  of  in- 


1  In  usiiif;  tho  words  "  people  "  and  "  state,"  hero  and  In  HimiUtr  connections, 
we  of  coursr  iiu'ludc  tho  parts  of  thcin  witliiu  fitics. 

-  If  ji  city  may,  at  ploasure,  have  larger  powors  as  against  the  state,  why  may 
not  the  ward,  at  pleasure,  have  tbeiu  as  against  tho  city? 
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fumy,  apparently,  the  state  should  grant  it.  lUit  suppose 
they  are  closed  under  state  laws,  and  such  a  vote,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  degraded  city  majority,  asks  authority 
to  open  them  and  make  them  free  to  all,  who  will  say  that 
such  a  vote  is  a  good  reason  for  granting  larger  power  for  so 
vile  a  Home  Rule?  Who  can  maintain  a  right  to  Home 
Rule  authority  for  making  things  worse?  The  state  has  a 
duty  to  aid  the  most  moral  and  patriotic  of  its  citizens  in 
their  best  endeavors.  But  it  has,  morally,  no  right  to  con- 
fer legal  authority  upon  the  citizens  of  its  most  degraded 
sections  or  cities,  though  they  be  in  majority,  to  do  worse 
things  than  the  vote  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state  would 
tolerate.  Civilization  would  speedily  decay  under  a  state 
government  which  allowed  the  depraved  and  partisan,  merely 
because  in  majority  in  a  city,  to  govern  it  corruptly  and 
despotically.  If  the  gamblers  and  the  thieves  shall  gain  the 
majority  in  a  town  or  a  city,  will  it  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  repeal  the  laws  against  their  crimes,  or  to  allow  those  who 
violate  them  to  go  unpunished  7^ 

It  is  significant  of  the  thoughtless  facility  with  which  false 
and  dangerous  theories  of  Home  Rule  have  lately  found  ac- 
ceptance that  the  vital  distinction  here  pointed  out  —  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  confer  local  power  for  improving  and 
not  for  degrading  local  government  —  has  not  been  noticed, 
and  that  unscrupulous  party  majorities  in  great  cities,  shout- 
ing for  larger  Home  Rule  for  degrading  and  partisan  ends, 
have  been,  in  substance,  taught  that  they  have  a  right  to  it, 
irrespective  of  consequences,  merely  because  such  a  majority 
demands  it. 

Some  readers  may  regard  these  elementary  statements  as 
being  such  mere  truisms  as  might  have  been  omitted.  We 
are  sorn'  to  be  compelled  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  find  evi- 

1  Where  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  people  of  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is 
higher  than  that  of  some  of  its  cities,  so  that  for  example  the  Sunday  closing  of 
the  saloons  cannot  be  enforced  within  them,  the  difficulty  must  be  met  by  the  most 
effective  provisions  practicable  for  good  government.  We  cannot  enter  into  details. 
But  surely  unlimited  liquor  sales  all  day  and  night,  or  on  Sunday,  are  not  any 
more  than  gambling  and  prize-fighting  and  bawdy-house  keeping  to  be  allowed 
merely  because  the  vilest  city  majority  favors  them. 
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dence  of  the  vicious  effects  of  the  false  theories  they  expose, 
—  theories  which  have  caused  tens  of  thousands  of  city  voters 
to  think  they  have  been  wronged  in  not  being  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way  in  wrongdoing  in  city  affairs.  These 
theories  have  supplied  partisan  demagogues  with  specious 
and  vicious  arguments.  And,  besides,  if  we  concede  that 
the  part  of  the  state  called  a  city  has  a  right  to  have  as  many 
grog-shops,  lottery  offices,  and  gambling^-liaunts  as  its  ma- 
jority desires,  why  must  we  not  allow  that  part  of  a  city 
called  a  ward,  or  a  district,  the  same  privilege,  whenever  its 
majority  demands  it? 

3.  The  doctrine  of  Home  Rule,  as  often  presented,  is  not 
only  one  tending  to  disintegration,  insubordination,  and 
anarchy,  but  is  one  which  enfeebles  the  state  and  degrades 
it  in  the  estimate  of  the  people,  in  the  same  degree  that  it 
stimulates  selfishness,  ari'ogance,  and  partisan  domination  on 
the  part  of  cities.  When  several  states  made  war  on  the 
Union  in  the  name  of  false  theories  as  to  the  right  of  Home 
Rule,  a  mayor  of  New  York,  Fernando  Wood,  rightly  inter- 
preted their  example  when  he  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
city  of  New  York  "to  be  a  free  city."  Some  of  the  cham- 
pions of  unrestrained  Home  Rule  for  cities  seem  to  go  quite 
as  far  as  that  notorious  mayor,  when  they  declare  that  "our 
large  cities  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  national 
government  that  states  do,"  and  tliat  it  is  necessary  that 
"our  larcje  cities  should  be  free  cities."  ^  We  must  think  that 
the  cause  of  municipal  reform  will  be  brought  into  peril  if 
such  views  shall  find  large  acceptance.  The  policy  of 
making  the  city  of  New  York  a  free  city  found  support  in 
several  Bills  in  the  New  York  legislature  of  1S97.  Imagine 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  state  of  New  York  with  thirty- 
six  free  cities,  or  the  national  government  degraded  to  feoblo- 
ness  and  contempt,  among  the  groat  poweiN  of  the  worUl,  by 
tho  rival  claims  of  hundi'cds  of  such  cities  !- 


1  See  Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  May.  IXIKI,  p.  5«. 

2  In  tlu'  states  of  Missouri,  California,  and  Washin^'ton,  cities  of  a  ctTtaln  sizo 
seem  to  be  allowed  considerable  ixiwers  a,s  to  frannnj;  their  own  ehartcrs.  .snbjivl 
to  limited  pruvisious  as  tu  approval  by  thu  state.     {Pol.  Sci.  Quarterlff.  Mart^h, 
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The  excessive  claims  of  power  for  cities,  when  not  so 
radical,  are  expressed  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  it  is 
said,  generally,  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  their  own 
charters ;  sometimes  that  they  may  refuse  to  accept  any  part 
of  a  charter  they  do  not  like;  sometimes,  that  no  city  char- 
ter can  be  amended  by  a  special  law,  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  city.  None  of  these  theories  are  tenable ;  though  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  understand  and  properly  respect 
the  interests  and  conveniences  of  cities  is  indisputable  and 
fundamental.  They  ought,  as  we  shall  more  largely  insist, 
to  enact  wise,  general  statutes,  and  to  avoid  to  the  utmost 
the  passage  of  special  city  laws ;  but  whetlier  the  state  or 
the  cities  themselves  are  most  responsible  for  failure  in 
these  particulars  is  quite  another  question,  which  we  shall 
soon  consider. 

4.  The  facts  that  cities,  and  many  municipal  reformers, 
usually  demand  larger  powers  of  Home  Rule  in  the  name  of 
a  false  claim  of  "right  of  cities  to  govern  themselves,"  and 
that  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  government  is  generally 
declared  to  be  "state  interference,"  illustrates  the  blinding 
and  distorting  effects  of  false  and  largely  accepted  theories 
on  the  subject.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  more  just 
views  of  the  matter  should  prevail.  Government  is  the 
aggregate  and  supreme  authority  by  which  the  public  affairs 
of  a  people  are  controlled.  In  the  United  States,  it  every- 
where involves,  (1)  the  national  constitution,  laws,  and 
officers ;  (2)  the  state  constitution,  laws,  and  officers ;  and 
(3)  municipal  charters,  ordinances,  and  officers ;  of  which  the 
latter,  highly  important  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  important. 

Most  of  our  municipal  literature,  before  the  recent  volumes 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Goodnow  were  published,  seems 
as  if  written  in  the  special  interest  of  cities,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  it  any  impartial  presentation  of  the  true  relations, 


1895,  p.  3;  Annals  Am.  Acad.,  etc., M2LJ,  1895,  p.  38.)  If  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, one  being  Republican  and  the  other  Democratic,  were  allowed  respectively 
such  powers  as  they  should  demand,  we  think  a  new  era  would  be  opened  in  both 
municipal  and  party  despotism  and  corruption. 
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rights,  and  duties  as  between  the  cities  and  the  states,  or  any 
clear  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nation,  the  state,  and 
city,  respectively,  directly  govern  within  the  limits  of  the 
latter. 

The  extent  of  governing  carried  on  by  cities  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  part  of  governing,  at  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  example,  which  is  carried  on  by  tlie  nation  requires  more 
than  six  thousand  Federal  civil  othcials.  The  national  part 
of  its  government  extends  to  the  most  important  matters.  It 
regulates  commerce  and  protects  those  who  engage  in  it;  it 
preserves  the  inviolability  of  contracts;  it  defends  the  city 
against  foreign  foes  and  domestic  insurrection;  it  is  supreme 
over  peace  and  war;  it  guarantees  not  only  freedom  of  speech 
and  religious  opinions,  but  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; it  delivers  the  mails,  controls  banks,  maintains  courts, 
provides  and  regulates  the  currency. 

Subject  to  national  authority,  the  state  is  supreme  through- 
out its  borders,  over  all  private  rights  and  duties.  It  makes 
laws  for  the  protection  of  property,  person,  and  character;  it 
defines  crimes  and  inflicts  punishments ;  it  regulates  elec- 
tions and  creates  and  controls  courts ;  it  has  authority  over 
lands,  franchises,  and  all  personal  and  domestic  relations; 
its  laws  govern  all  partnerships  and  associations,  as  well  as 
all  corporations,  of  which  municipal  corporations  are  but  a 
single  class ;  it  enforces  all  contracts  and  business  obligations ; 
it  guarantees  justice  and  insures  freedom  of  religion,  of  de- 
bate, and  of  the  press.  Home  Rule  can  be  allowed  to  control 
none  of  these  greater  things  of  life,  and  it  can  even  regulate 
them  only  in  the  subordinate  sphere  of  ordinance-making,  — 
and  that  in  no  way  save  in  conformity  to  law. 

Home  Kule  authority  must,  in  the  nature  of  American 
governments,  be  everywhere  below  the  sj)liere  of  the  law  as 
well  as  that  of  the  constitutions.  To  call  the  exercise  of  this 
limited  authority,  higldy  important  as  it  is,  "the  governing 
of  a  city,"  is  quite  unwarranted  and  an  evidence  of  sujHjr- 
ficial  thought  and  delusive  conceptions.  We  do  not  mention 
these  mattei-s  to  belittle  the  imporUmce  of  this  ordinance- 
making   authority,   the  exercise  of  which  may  profoundly 
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affect  the  momlit}',  the  health,  iiiul  the  prosperit}^  of  the 
people,  but  to  bring  to  the  test  of  fact  and  reason  that  arro- 
gance and  those  unfounded  and  misleading  claims  which 
we  fear  may  misdirect  and  delay  municipal  reform. 

5.  To  deal  wisely  with  the  forces  which  affect  mtinicipal 
reform,  we  must  comprehend  their  real  nature  and  propor- 
tions. Cities  should  have  much  larger  powers  for  Home 
Utile  just  as  soon  as  they  show  a  capacity  for  using  it  wisely, 
and  an  intention  to  do  so.  They  should  see,  however,  that 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  government  must 
always  be  carried  on  by  the  state.  Failing  to  comprehend 
this  truth,  they  are  likely,  in  the  future  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  to  fall  far  short  of  their  duty  to  send  able  and 
trustworthy  men  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature,  —  are 
likely  also  to  continue  to  blame  the  states  for  evils  for  which 
they  are  themselves  largely,  if  not  mainly,  responsible. 

The  first  practical  step  toward  larger  authority  for  Home 
Rule,  so  far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned,  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  municipal  law,  —  a  municipal  state  code, 
—  giving  adequate  powers  for  the  government  of  cities  and 
villages.  It  should  give  authority  to  make  all  needed  ordi- 
nances and  to  carry  on  local  administration  under  it. 

Such  a  law  can  be  enacted  only  by  superior  men  in  the 
legislature,  —  men  wbo,  rising  above  mere  partisan  politics, 
comprehend  what  is  due  to  the  whole  people,  as  well  to 
those  residing  in  cities  as  those  residing  in  the  country. 
Whose  special  duty  is  it  to  send  such  men  to  the  legislature, 
and  whose  special  interest  is  it  to  frame  and  propose  such  a 
law,  if  it  be  not  that  of  city  residents  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  our  cities  have, 
generally,  sent  men  to  the  legislature  who  have  had  superior 
competency  for  such  a  work — even  men  whom  the  cities  them- 
selves would  trust  to  make  their  own  charters  ?  Would  the 
men  who  claim  the  most  absolute  right  of  Home  Rule, 
unless  mere  partisans  and  politicians,  agree  to  accept  such  a 
charter  for  their  city  as  its  own  members  of  the  legislature 
would  frame  for  it?  If  not,  with  what  justice  can  cities 
blame  the  state  more  than  they  blame  themselves  by  reason 
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of  bad  city  laws  ?  Why  has  no  city  ofificially  asked  some  of 
its  ablest  and  noblest  men  to  frame,  at  its  expense,  a  good 
charter  for  its  government,  and  to  urge  its  adoption  before 
the  legislature?^ 

Most  well-informed  persons  will  perhaps  admit  that  the 
members  of  our  legislatures  from  the  great  cities  have  not 
exhibited  distinguished  competency  for  framing  good  munici- 
pal laAVS.  We  can  say  that  the  general  inferiority,  despite 
numerous  exceptions,  of  the  members  from  the  city  of  New 
York  for  such  a  duty  has  been  notorious.  Yet  these  mem- 
bers have  been  the  representatives  of  the  city  majority, 
chosen  in  the  exercise  of  as  absolute  a  Home  Rule  freedom 
in  elections  as  it  is  possible  to  confer.  While  these  pages 
are  being  written  (November,  1895),  we  have  a  striking 
exami)le  of  what  would  be  the  practical  consequences  of  sucli 
a  freedom  if  made  universal.  While  the  disgraceful  results 
of  the  partisan  domination  of  Tammany  —  just  disclosed  — 
were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  cit3%  a  large 
majority  of  its  voters,  in  substance,  voted  to  reestablish 
this  domination. 2 

The  soundness  of  the  views  we  have  expressed  as  to  the 
prospect  of  improving  city  government  through  the  action  of 
tlie  city  party  majority  is  illustrated  by  every  great  reform 
made  within  a  generation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
police  reform  law  of  1857,  the  admirable  improvement  in  the 
healtli  laws  made  in  18G6,  the  excellent  laws  recfulatinof  rejr- 
istration  and  voting  in  New  York  City,  the  salutary  police 
justice  act  of  1873,  the  civil  service  reform  laws  a})plicable 
to  the  city,  and  the  ballot  reform  laws  more  recently  enacted, 
were  not  one  of  them  proposed,  Imt  were  all  resisted,  or 
made  inefTicient,  by  a  majority  of  tlie  represenUitives  of  that 
citv  in  the  leirislature. 

1  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  whose  municipal  policy  has  boen  unusually  onlifihtene*!. 
seoins  in  sulistauco  to  hav«»  (Idiio  tliis  in  IHTi),  and  thus  secured  a  very  m>«>«l 
cliartcr.  A  promising  movement  in  the  int«'rest  of  improvtnl  local  jjovertiment  in 
Indiana  is  now  active  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  W.  I>.  Foulke  of  that  state. 

3  Since  tlie  text  was  written  tliis  anticipated  danger  has  heen  made  a  fact  by 
th»^  results  of  the  (Ireator  New  York  City  electii>n  of  November,  1SI»7,  In  wliich 
Tammany  triumphed. 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  being  able  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  the  majority  in  a  city,  irrespective  of  its  character  and 
purpose,  has  a  right  to  govern  it,  or  can  safely  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  we  see  that  the  welfare  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
state  are  likely  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
latter  in  aid  of  good  municipal  government. 

6.  A  true  comprehension  of  the  salutary  limits  of  Home 
Rule  involves  two  distinct  conceptions :  (1)  What  degree  of 
independence  in  local  affairs,  of  power  over  them,  is  intrin- 
sically desirable  on  the  part  of  cities  and  villages,  provided 
they  are  competent  to  use  it?  (2)  How  much  of  this  power 
may  be  wisely  intrusted  to  any  particular  city  at  any  given 
time  ?  The  proper  rule  on  the  first  point  may  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  such  a  municipal  code  as  is  greatly  needed.  But  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  more  than  a  tem- 
porary standard. 

7.  Another  view  of  the  practical  results  of  the  theory  we 
may  adopt  is  important.  If  the  state  should,  in  substance, 
say  to  cities,  "  We  will  give  you  whatever  power  over  your 
affairs  your  voting  majority  may  demand,"  —  this  being  in 
New  York  what  the  Tammany  Democrats  may  ask  for,  and 
in  Philadelphia  what  the  Republicans  may  ask  for,  —  new 
inducements  to  party  bribery  and  despotism,  and  richer 
rewards  for  the  victors  in  party  contests,  would  be  created 
by  which  the  worst  kind  of  party  government  would  be  per- 
petuated. Not  merely  the  usual  offices  and  spoils  would  be 
secured  by  a  party  triumph,  but  also  larger  powers  for  gov- 
erning the  city  upon  the  mere  demand  of  the  victorious 
party. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  and  the  state  should  say  to 
every  city  and  village,  "  The  mere  request  of  your  majority 
will  not  insure  you  larger  powers;  it  must  appear  that  you 
seek  to  improve  your  local  affairs,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  by 
the  use  of  these  powers;  and  that  your  purpose  is  to  take 
your  administration  out  of  partisan  politics  and  to  select  your 
municipal  servants  for  merit,  irrespective  of  party  opinions," 
who  can  doubt  that  such  conditions  imposed  by  the  state 
w^ould  tend  to  the  improvement  of  municipal  government  ? 
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As  the  wisest  friends  of  municipal  reform  regard  it  as  an 
essential  that  party  control  and  contention  shall  be  suppressed 
to  the  utmost  in  municipal  affairs,  all  concessions  of  larger 
powers  for  Home  Rule  should  be  made  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  tend  to  such  a  suppression.  If,  for  example,  a 
city  is  to  be  allowed  greater  power  over  the  police,  the  fire, 
the  prison,  or  the  excise  administration,  it  should  be  provided 
that  no  party  tests  shall  be  applied  to  the  appointments  or 
removals  of  the  officers  or  employees  connected  with  them, 
that  they  shall  not  engage  in  partisan  strife,  and  that  no 
party  assessment  shall  be  received  from  them. 

8.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  specious  reasons  on  which 
some  friends  of  reform  are  basing  their  claim  of  right  on 
the  part  of  cities  to  govern  themselves  absolutely,  are  just 
those  which  all  debased  city  parties  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians can  effectively  use  for  their  own  pui'poses.  They 
naturally  claim  more  power  for  ruling  whenever  they  are  in 
control.  They  plausibl}'  denounce  the  most  patriotic  efforts 
of  the  state  for  improving  city  affairs  as  an  interference  and 
a  wrong,  save  when  the  same  party  rules  both  the  state  and 
the  city. 

A  sound  doctrine  of  Home  Rule  would,  practically,  say  to 
the  voters  of  a  city,  irrespective  of  their  party  aftiliations, 
"If  you  desire  larger  powers  of  municipal  control,  make  it 
appear  that  the  non-partisan  public  oj)inion  of  the  city  de- 
mands, and  intends  to  use,  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  of  any  party  or  faction.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  practically  say  to  these  votei*s  that  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done  to  secure  larger  powei's  is  to  convince 
the  worthy  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite 
their  endeavors,  irrespective  of  all  mere  party  interest,  for 
good  municipal  government;  it  would  suggest  to  them  tliat 
no  city  deserves  to  have,  or  is  likely  to  secure,  much  larger 
powei-s,  save  through  corruption,  until  its  inhabitants  sliall 
have  wisdom  and  patriotism  enough  to  unite  in  such 
endeavors.^ 

1  It  would,  porh.ips.sot  thocity  friends  of  municipal  reform  tolhinklnR  who:!    r 
a  larger  share  u(  thuir  uflorU  might  nut  with  ailvantngo  bo  devutcd  to  cau>;:.^ 
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9.  The  extent  to  which  the  corruption  of  cities  and  their 
abuse  of  their  powers  have  contriljuted  to  our  bad  municipal 
condition  has  never  been  adequately  set  forth.  No  adequate 
reform  is  possible  save  by  cooperation  between  the  repre- 
sentatives from  both  the  city  and  the  country  in  our  legis- 
latures. We  must,  therefore,  think  it  unfortunate  that  so 
much  of  our  municipal  literature  has  been  written  in  a  spirit 
of  partisanship  for  the  city.  By  developing  a  false  and  mis- 
chievous conviction  that  there  is  an  inherent  antagonism 
between  cities  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  a  feeling  has  been 
developed  which  may  be  very  unfavorable  to  an  early  tri- 
umph of  municipal  reform.  Such  a  theory  directly  tends  to 
jealousies  and  hostilities  between  them.  One  writer,  for 
example,  tells  us  "  there  can  no  good  come  of  a  system  which 
.  .  .  makes  New  York  and  Brooklyn  a  part  of  New  York  state, 
.  .  .  dependent  upon  the  country  members  of  the  legislature," 
that  the  interests  of  all  ''  our  large  cities  are  totally  diverse 
from  the  interests  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  placed,"  and  "that  it  is  necessary  that  our 
large  cities  should  be  free  cities."^  The  distrust  and  fears 
in  the  minds  of  legislators  from  the  country,  which  such 
views  tend  to  develop,  might  well  be  regretted  even  if  it 
were  not  necessary  to  secure  their  votes  for  any  large  meas- 
ure of  Home  Rule.  Will  they  vote  to  give  larger  powers  to 
cities  if  they  regard  their  interests  as  hostile  to  those  of  the 
rest   of  the  state,  and  as    likely  to   be   used   to   establish 

city  residents  to  better  comprehend  their  OTvn  duties  and  shortcomings,  and  to 
bringing  these  residents  into  cooperation  —  while  less  might  be  said  about  the 
shortcomings  and  incompetency  of  state  legislatures  —  at  least  until  cities  shall 
cease  to  be  the  largest  contributors  to  the  most  unworthy  members  of  these  bodies. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  comparative  morality  and  patriotism  of  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  residents  of  the  country.  V^e  need  make  no  assumptions 
on  this  point,  for  we  have  to  consider  only  the  kind  of  men  that  each  sends  to 
the  legislatures.  Cities  certainly  have  no  lack  of  highly  worthy  and  gifted  men, 
but  how  many  of  them  are  sent  to  our  legislatures?  Who  will  claim  that  city- 
elected  members  are  generally  superior  ?  "Who  will  say  that  a  city,  not  generally 
represented  by  members  competent  and  disposed  to  frame  the  laws  it  needs,  can 
very  consistently  complain  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ?  Should  it  not 
even  be  ashamed  to  do  so?  These  suggestions  will  not  be  acceptable  to  city  resi- 
dents,—  will  even  offend  some  persons  who  are  active  in  their  alleged  interest, 
—  but  the  subject  is  too  serious  to  allow  such  important  truths  to  be  ignored. 

1  Annals  Am.  Acad.  P.  and  S.  Science,  May,  1893,  p.  95. 
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independent  governments  and  to  foster   hostile    municipal 
interests? 

We  must  regard  the  theory  that  the  true  interests  of  cities 
and  states  are  opposed  as  being  not  only  false  and  indefen- 
sible, but  as  tending  to  hostility  and  disintegration.  It 
seems  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  the  country  are  mutuall}'  dependent,  that 
wliatever  imperils  the  health  or  degrades  the  morals  of  one 
hardly  less  involves  the  safety  and  character  of  the  other. 
If  vice,  corruption,  or  crime  are  tolerated  in  great  cities  —  if 
the  dens  of  the  harlot,  drunkard,  and  gambler  are  open  along 
the  street,  —  does  it  need  argument  to  show  that  the  state  and 
the  nation  are  in  peril?  The  homes  of  the  country  will  be 
in  danger  from  every  low  sort  of  administration  for  which 
city  Home  Rule  may  be  responsible,  if  conceded  to  a  vile 
city  majority.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  theory  that  cities 
should  be  allowed  to  do  as  badly  as  their  majority  [)leases, 
tliat  the  state  is  unreasonable  in  exacting  conditions  in  aid 
of  purity,  morality,  and  eiliciency  when  conceding  larger 
municipal  powers. 

10.  Another  view  of  Home  Rule  should  be  noticed  here. 
Greater  municipal  powers  may  be  sought  when  the  city  and 
the  state  are  dominated  by  the  same  party.  In  this  event, 
they  would  but  too  surely  be  granted  and  be  used  for  party 
advantage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  dominating  the 
city  were  not  in  control  of  the  state,  the  larger  powers  de- 
sired, however  reasonal)le,  would  very  likely  be  refused. 
Both  parts  of  this  wrongdoing  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  city  government  were,  as  it  should  be,  truly  non-partisan. 

Yet  another  great  evil  is  possible.  The  residents  of  dif- 
ferent cities,  impelled  by  party  spirit,  and  acting  under  false 
views  of  their  interest  and  rights,  may  combine  into  a  great 
munici[)al  party  to  carry  elections  and  to  bribe  and  coerce 
legislatures,  even  in  different  states.^     Three  or  four  cities, 

1  Since  tlio  tpxt  was  written,  iioarly  tlirro  hundred  city  jwlitioians  havo  come 
on  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  iu  semi-iuililary  array,  with  Chicago's  mayor 
at  their  head,  to  help  Tammany  carry  the  Now  York  municipal  election  of  ISliT. 
They  .H(M>m  to  luive  beea  tho  guests  of  Tammany,  and  the  event  is  omiuou^  in  its 
suggestious. 
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in  each  of  several  states,  will  soon  elect  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  their  legislatures.  No  statesman,  so  long  as 
existing  city  methods  prevail,  can  look  upon  such  a  develo})- 
ment  without  anxiety.  In  such  possibilities,  we  find  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  taking  city  government  out  of  partisan 
politics  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  duty  of 
the  state,  and  not  especially  advantageous  to  any  party. 

11.  The  plausible  theory  has  been  advanced  that  if  cities 
and  villages  were  intrusted  with  largel}^  increased  powers, 
they  would  be  much  more  used  in  the  public  interest  than 
their  present  powers  have  been.  Indeed,  the  partisan,  mu- 
nicipal literature  referred  to  charges  that,  because  the  states 
have  not  conceded  such  powers,  they  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  prostitution  for  corrupt  purposes  of  the 
authority  which  cities  have  in  fact  possessed. 

Such  a  theory  is  certain  to  be  very  acceptable  not  only  to 
every  debased  city  party  and  its  boss,  but  to  all  those  who 
live  by  the  trade  of  city  politics.  Besides,  many  better  citi- 
zens, who  seek  an  excuse  for  the  bad  government  of  their 
city  which  they  have  neglected,  will  naturally  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  blame  legislatures  than  to  confess  their  own 
faults,  or  better  discharge  their  own  duties. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  a  rule  of  wisdom  and 
justice  to  give  the  charge  of  many  things  to  those  who  have 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  we  agree  with  Ex-Mayor 
Low  in  thinking  this  rule  should  be  accepted  in  city  affairs. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  rare  and  peculiar  crises, 
like  that  in  New  York  City  in  1895,  when  public  feeling  is 
deeply  stirred  and  a  profound  sense  of  peril  makes  adherents 
of  opposite  parties  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  public  interest, 
larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  would  be  patriotically  used. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  under  favoring  conditions, 
an  increased  responsibility  may  cause  more  prudence  and 
awaken  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  Yet,  let  us  not  forget  the 
fact  that  within  the  same  year,  when  municipal  interests 
were  still  seriously  threatened  in  New  York  City,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  registered  electors  failed  to  vote,  and  that 
the  authors  of  the  old  abuses  triumphed  in  its  local  elections. 
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We  must  judge  of  the  influence  of  great  and  absolute 
powers  by  the  results  of  experience  through  a  series  of  years. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  examples.  No  greater  legal  powers 
can  be  conferred  upon  cities  than  they  now  have  for  choosing 
able,  patriotic,  and  worthy  men  to  represent  them  in  the 
state  legislatures  ?  Why  have  not  such  men  been  generally 
chosen  ?  The  New  York  legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  gave 
the  mayor  of  New  York  absolute  power  and  responsibility  for 
appointing  worthy  police  justices,  and  every  conceivable 
appeal  was  made  to  him  to  do  so.  Why  have  scheming  poli- 
ticians and  unscrupulous  party  leaders  ignorant  of  the  law 
been  generally  appointed  by  him?  Acting,  apparently,  on 
the  theory  that  an  increase  of  powei*s  would  increase  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  the  legislature  recently  gave  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  heads  of  city  departments,  with  the  results  that, 
prior  to  the  non-partisan  victory  of  1895,  he  filled  these 
ollices  with  unscrupulous  politicians,  Avho  prostituted  their 
authority  for  the  benefit  of  their  party  and  faction.  The 
power  of  cities  over  their  public  schools  has  generally  been 
ample,  especially  in  New  York  City,  yet  this  power  has  been 
lamentably  used  for  partisan  and  sectarian  advantage. 

The  stupendous  frauds,  the  flagrant  abuses  of  judicial 
power,  and  the  plundering  of  the  city  treasury,  which  took 
place  in  New  York  City  about  1870,  under  the  lead  of  the 
notorious  Tweed  and  Barnard,  and  the  wholesale  bribery, 
subsequently,  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  city  franchises,  were  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
ample  powere  for  Home  Rule.  Nevertheless,  we  think  cities 
should  be  given  larger  powers,  but  under  safeguards  and  con- 
ditions we  shall  soon  explain. 

12.  Tlie  demand  of  an  unrestrained  power  for  cities  not 
only  exhibits  a  strange  disregard  of  the  admonitions  of  re- 
cent history,  but  condennis  precautions  against  abuses  of 
municipal  authoritv  whicli  have  lonjr  existed  —  the  abandon- 
ment  of  which  would  constitute  a  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tional relation  between  states  and  numicipalitios.  The 
constitution    of   New   York   will  supply    illustrations.      It 
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declares  ^  (1)  that  neither  cities  nor  villages  shall  use  their 
money  or  credit  in  tlie  aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or 
individual',  (2)  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any 
indebtedness  except  for  city  or  village  purposes,  save  in 
sui)port  of  their  poor;  (3)  that  no  city  shall,  save  upon  sjieci- 
fied  conditions,  become  indebted  for  any  purpose  in  an  amount 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation;  and  (4)  that  the  amount  to  be 
raised  for  city  purposes,  aside  from  interest  and  debts,  in  a 
city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  shall  not  in 
the  aggregate  in  any  year  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  real  and  personal  property. 

These  restrictions  rest  on  the  theory  that  cities,  under  such 
officers  as  they  freely  select  for  themselves,  cannot  be  trusted 
with  unlimited  powers  as  to  matters  of  common  prudence, 
justice,  and  honesty,  even  to  keep  clear  of  ruinous  debts  and 
gross  extravagance.  Do  those  who  demand  an  absolute  right 
of  Home  Rule  for  cities  —  who  count  on  increasing  official 
virtue  by  merely  enlarging  official  power  —  propose  to  remove 
these  restrictions?  If  they  do  not,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  the 
people,  who  are  misled  by  their  unqualified  and  specious 
demands,  to  define  their  meaning  and  purpose  ? 

V.    Need  of  State  Inspection  and  of  Reports  from  Cities 

The  evils  threatened  from  false  theories  concerning  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  municipalities  are  so 
serious  that  we  shall  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our 
subject  in  dealing  with  them.^  The  prevailing  practice  in 
the  United  States  —  a  practice  which  city  parties,  politicians, 
and  bosses  favor,  and  by  which  they  have  prospered  —  has  been 
to  permit  whatever  authority  is  allowed  to  a  municipality  to 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  without  adequate  publicity,  or  a  de- 
clared duty  of  making  reports  to  the  state.  There  should 
undoubtedly  be  certain  limits  and  subjects  —  to  be  clearly 

1  New  York  Constitution,  Art.  VIII.  Sec.  10. 

2  Professor  Goodnow  has  largely  considered  this  subject.  Mun.  Proh.,  Chs.  IV., 
v.,  and  VI. 
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defined  in  a  general  law,  or  municipal  code  —  within  and  as 
to  which  a  municipality  should  be  allowed  to  act,  generally, 
in  its  discretion,  and  without  a  duty  of  making  any  report 
to  the  state.  But  we  think  it  a  grave  error  to  assume  that 
these  limits  and  subjects  should  embrace  all  the  matters  as 
to  which  the  city  may  act  at  all.  Outside  the  sphere  of  this 
absolute  authority,  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  action  mainly 
discretionary,  yet  in  various  particulars  subject  to  the  duty 
of  making  reports  to  the  state.  These  subjects,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  city  action  upon  them,  should  be  clearly  defined. 
The  reports  to  the  state  should  show  conformity  to  such  con- 
ditions and  the  practical  effects  of  what  the  city  lias  done 
under  such  qualified  authority.^ 

Let  us  illustrate  these  different  spheres  of  city  action: 
(1)  In  the  first  sphere,  among  the  subjects  as  to  wliich  abso- 
lute powers  may  be  given,  —  though  some  exceptions  must 
be  made,  —  we  may  place  the  care  of  streets,  parks,  sewerage, 
city  lighting,  water  supply,  the  fire  extinguishment  system, 
and  many  details  connected  with  sanitary  and  police  and 
school  administration.  But  no  city  should  be  allowed  to 
enforce  a  political  or  religious  test  for  being  in  any  part  of 
its  service,  or  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  residents 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens  of  the 
state. 

(2)  Among  the  conditioned  powers  —  as  to  the  exercise  of 
which  the  state  should  require  reports  —  are  those  relating  to 
the  main  j)arts  of  the  health,  police,  excise,  dock,  and  school 
administration,  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  police  and  justice 
courts,  to  the  action  of  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  government  affected  by  the  conditions  and  limita- 

i  Wlioii  wo  come  to  consider  foreijjii  cities,  which  have  much  larper  jwwers  for 
home  riilr  than  Atncricrxii  cities  jHtsscss,  w«' shall  tin<l  that  these  powers  an»safe  to 
j^ve  only  by  reason  of  such  conditions  and  retiuireil  reports.  1'rofes.sor  (ituMlnow 
seems  to  refer  to  this  first  or  absolute  sphere  when  he  siH>aks  of  the  **  failure  of 
the  Ic'^islatnre  to  delimit  a  sphere  of  municipal  ant<tnomy,"  hut  we  do  not  see 
that  he  refers  to  tlie  need  of  a  sec«)ncl  sphere  of  con«li(i«>ned  c«)ntrol  Muu.  iloin*' 
Jiuir,  pp.  los.  '2a).  In  his  later  work  (.\fun.  Prob.,C\\H.  111.,  IV.,  and  V.)  he  enters 
more  largely  lntt»  the  subject,  ami  justly  regards  the  action  of  cities  in  various 
asjHH'ts  as  b<«ini,'  in  the  capacity  of  a;;ents  of  the  state,  ami  theiefore  as  justly 
subject  to  the  duty  of  making  rejiorts  to  the  state. 
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tions  which  the  state  constitution  or  the  laws  impose  upon 
its  action.  Its  expenditures  upon  all  important  subjects 
should  also  be  so  far  shown  as  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
cost  of  governing  different  cities  and  departments  possible. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  the  police,  police  justices,  coro- 
ners, prosecuting  attorneys,  and  sheriffs  are  not  mere  city 
officers,  but  represent  state  authority,  there  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  requiring  annual  reports  to  the  state  which  shall 
show  how  this  autliority  is  being  exercised.  Many  advan- 
tages would  result  from  such  reports  from  different  parts  of 
a  state. ^ 

1.  Professor  Commons,  in  the  article  cited  in  the  last  note, 
explains  the  recent  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward 
bringing  municipal  and  other  local  administration  under  an 
appropriate  responsibility  to  the  state,  and  gives  several  in- 
teresting examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  done.  He 
says  that  a  law  of  Iowa,  enacted  in  1880,  creates  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  with  authority  to  make  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations,  which  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  cities,  acting 
as  local  boards  of  health,  are  required  to  enforce ;  and  that 
in  Indiana  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  case  of  epidemics, 
ma}^  take  entire  charge  of  local  health  administration. ^  He 
tells  us  that  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Correction  have 
been  established  in  eighteen  states  "to  overcome  the  indif- 
ference, ignorance,  corruption,  and  brutality  of  local  officers," 
—  those  of  cities  and  villages  among  them,  — and  that  great 
reforms  of  abuses  have  resulted  from  their  establishment. 
Many  of  the  evils  which  these  boards  have  investigated  and 
exposed  would  probably  have  been  avoided  if  municipalities 
had  been  required  to  make  adequate  reports  to  the  state. 
We  may  add  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  very  salutary 
results  —  nowhere  more  striking  than  in  cities  —  have  sprung 
from  the  action  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charity  established 
many  years  ago,  and  that  the  greatest  obstructions  in  the 

1  Professor  J.  R.  Commons  has  shown  the  need  that  the  state  should  insist  on 
the  authority  for  local  administration  being  more  justly  exercised.  See  Annals 
of  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  May,  1895,  p.  37. 

2  See  as  to  same  tendency,  Goodnow's  Home  Rule,  p.  268. 
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way  of  their  usefulness  have  been  the  party  majority  in  cities, 
and  the  incompetent  and  corrupt  officials  it  has  put  into 
office.^ 

2.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  these  boards  had  their 
origin  mainly  in  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  b}^  reason  of 
the  intolerable  evils  connected  with  poorhouses,  asylums, 
jails,  prisons,  and  other  branches  of  local  administration,  in 
respect  to  which  an  unrestricted  and  unreported  Home  Rule 
management  in  cities  and  other  localities  had  been  as  corrupt 
and  cruel  as  it  had  been  partisan  and  despotic.  Tlie  main 
purpose  in  creating  these  boards  has  been  not  to  limit  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  local  authorities,  — nor  did  they  do 
this,  — but  to  provide  for  such  supervision  by  the  state,  and 
for  such  publicity  as  to  the  use  of  Home  Rule  power  as 
would  compel  its  exercise  in  the  public  interest. 

The  judgment  of  the  people  of  New  York  as  to  the  effects 
of  such  state  inspection,  and  of  the  salutary  publicity  it  gives 
to  the  abuse  of  municipal  discretion,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  their  amended  constitution  of  189-i  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  State  Board  of  Charities  with  greatl}-  enlarged 
powers  is  provided  for.^  It  is  made  its  duty  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  municipal  and  county  institutions,  save  those 
made  subject  to  inspection  by  other  state  officei*s.  The  con- 
stitution also  i)rovides  not  only  for  a  state  commission  in 
lunacy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  insane,  but  for  a  state  commission  of  prisons, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  having 
custody  of  sane  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or 
persons  detained  as  witnesses  or  debtors.  Full  reports  are  to 
be  made  to  the  state  concerning  these  matters.  It  is  not  easy 
to  overestimate  the  significance  of  these  provisions  as  bearing 
ui)on  the  theory  of  absolute,  uninspected  municipal  Home 
Rule  administration,  which  they  both  condemn  and  prevent 
as  unsafe. 

1  These  Slate  Hoards  of  Charity  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding  national  conventions;  and  they  have,  through  their  non-partisan  and 
eiili^htene*!  activity,  become  a  salutary  power  in  aid  of  juat  and  bcDefioont  admin- 
istration ill  eities  ami  villa;:»'s. 

*'»  Constitution,  Art.  Vlll.  Sec.  11. 
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3.  More  than  tliis,  tlie  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
have    ill    other  ways   recentl}^  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
need  and  utility  of  state  inspection  of  local  administration. 
A  law  of  New  York,  under  which  a  corporation  known  as 
the   State   Charities   Aid  Association  was  organized  a  few 
years  ago,  authorizes  its  agents  to  enter  and  inspect  public 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties, 
and  to  make  reports  concerning  their  condition.     Its  vigor- 
ous action  in  this  regard  has  resulted  in  the  removal  or  miti- 
gation of  many  grave  abuses  which  the  municipal  authorities 
had  tolerated.     In  the  same  spirit,  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  state  of  New  York  that  the  management  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  under  the  control  of 
the  state  was  much  better  than   that  of  such  institutions 
under  the  control  of  cities  or  counties,  it  was  required  by  law 
that  the  inmates  of  the  latter  institutions  should  be  —  and 
they  have  been  —  transferred  to  institutions  under  state  care. 
It  was  not  lack  of  Home  Rule  authority,  but  the  abuse  of  it, 
which  made  these  reforms  essential.     Do  those  who  assert 
the  right  of  every  city  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases  seek  the 
repeal  of  these  legal  and  constitutional  provisions  —  the  re- 
versal of  this  policy  of  publicity  and  state  inspection  ? 

4.  State  Civil  Service  Commissions  must  not  be  over- 
looked, for  they  are,  so  far  as  municipalities  are  concerned, 
little  more  than  methods  of  putting  effective  restraints  upon 
the  abuse  of  Home  Rule  authority  in  the  matters  of  appoint- 
ments, removals,  and  political  assessments.  Every  law  pro- 
viding for  a  state  civil  service  system  to  be  enforced  in  cities 
not  only  aims  to  suppress  city  party  favoritism  and  to  compel 
party  majorities  to  regard  the  public  interest,  but  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  declaration  that  such  majorities  cannot  be  trusted  to 
select  policemen,  firemen,  clerks,  or  even  city  laborers,  with 
paramount  reference  to  the  general  welfare,  though  they  have 
the  most  absolute  liberty  and  duty  to  do  so.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  insists  on  unrestrained  Home  Rule,  or  denies  the 
right  of  the  state  to  demand  reports  concerning  city  adminis- 
tration, such  as  these  commissions  make,  can  consistently 
support  a  civil  service  reform  policy. 
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The  disgraceful  character  of  the  municipal  administration 
to  which  such  state  inspection  has  now  been  extended  had 
long  been  notorious.  Patronage-mongering  and  partisan 
favoritism  and  corruption  —  resulting  in  ignorant  and  un- 
faithful officers  and  employees,  in  violations  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  decency,  in  extravagant  expenditures,  and  in 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  essential  to  the  public 
healtli  —  had  been  a  part  of  the  abuses  of  such  adminis- 
tration. 

5.  An  important  fact  should  be  here  noticed.  The  con- 
stitutional and  legal  requirements  we  have  referred  to  are 
not  denials  of  power  for  legitimate  Home  Rule,  nor  do  they 
question  its  salutary  influence  when  honestly  exercised  in  a 
non-partisan  spirit.  They  are  not  restrictions  of  municipal 
power,  but  of  liberty  and  opportunity  to  abuse  it. 

There  have,  beyond  question,  been  very  many  cases  in  which 
state  legislatures,  mainly  for  party  reasons,  have  improperly 
enacted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  city  affairs  —  have  need- 
lessly intermeddled  with  their  just  liberty,  and  we  shall 
propose  safeguards  against  such  wrongs.  The  states  have 
failed  to  enact  good  municipal  codes  and  have  passed  need- 
less special  city  laws.  Yet,  in  a  large  way,  state  interven- 
tion has  been  necessary.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
plundered  without  limit  by  their  own  legislative  bodies,  have 
been  compelled  to  fly  to  the  state  for  relief."^ 

i).  Yet  more  significant  of  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
as  to  the  need  of  state  inspection  of  local  administration  is 
the  fact  that  three  states,  as  Professor  Commons  tells  us, 
"have  providc'(l  an  oflicer  —  the  public  examiner  —  whose 
duty  is  the  direct  supervision  of  certain  local  authorities, 
mainly  those  of  counties."  "The  experiment  .  .  .  ,"  he 
dechues,  "shows  decidedly  good  results."  This  examiner, 
lie  says,  can  enforce  a  correct  and  uniform  method  of  book- 
keeping, ascertain  the  character  and  financial  standing  of 
Ixmdsmen,  and  he  must  visit  ofliiH's  once  a  year  without 
notice  and  make  a   thorough   examination   of   their  b<ioks, 

1  JamcH  C.  Tjirtor,  President  Nat.  Conf.  for  (Jood  City  Government,  Procttti- 

ingn,  IH«C>,  p.  'Ml. 
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accounts,^  papers,  and  securities.  He  makes  reports  to  the 
governor. 

Professor  Commons  states  that  in  1891  a  law  for  such  ex- 
aminations was  made  applicable  to  the  financial  ofiices  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  irregular  methods  prevailing 
therein,  which  the  examiner  exposed,  have  been  corrected. 
The  state  examiner  of  South  Dakota,  where,  as  w^ell  as  in 
North  Dakota,  the  new  method  has  been  applied,  shows 
that  its  effects  have  been  salutary,  and  he  thinks  it  should 
be  extended  to  towns  as  well  as  to  the  cities  and  counties. ^ 

7.  Professor  Goodnow  says  that,  within  very  recent  years, 
seven  states  —  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  —  have  passed 
laws  requiring  a  central  audit  of  the  accounts  of  counties, 
and  in  some  cases  of  municipal  corporations,  —  an  audit  re- 
quired, he  says,  by  reason  of  our  "  becoming  convinced  ...  of 
bad  results  from  'our  historic  theory  of  local  government.'  "^ 

The  examiners  of  these  local  accounts  make  annual  reports 
to  the  governor.  In  these  facts  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
beginning  of  effective  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  local 
authority,  which  may  in  a  few  years,  if  wisely  extended, 
become  so  salutary  as  to  make  it  safe  to  very  greatly  enlarge 
municipal  powers  for  Home  Rule.  The  salutary  results  of 
these  inspections  and  reports  in  Massachusetts  and  their  ex- 
posure of  abuses,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Witten,  cannot  fail  to 
strongly  impress  the  reader.* 

This  new  and  developing  policy  we  shall  soon  find  to  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  whose  cities  have 
much  larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  than  those  of  the  United 

1  Mr.  Conkling  tells  us  that  each  of  the  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  a 
different  method  of  bookkeeping.  Consequently  no  useful  comparisons  of  expen- 
ditures are  possible.     City  Government,  p.  18. 

^Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  May,  1895,  pp.  46-48;  Goodnow's  Mun.  Home 
Rule,  pp.  209,  270.  As  further  showing  existing  tendencies,  we  may  say  that  the 
Fassett  investigation  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  prepared  a  bill, 
a  few  years  ago,  which  provided  for  uniform  methods  of  keeping  accounts  by 
cities  and  for  the  filing  of  summaries  of  them  annually  with  the  governor. 

3  Home  Rule,  pp.  2G9,  270. 

*  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  Chap.  XI. 
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States.  Dr.  Shaw  has  pointed  out  the  great  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  this  policy  to  municipal  admin- 
istration in  England.^ 

8.  Professor  Goodnow  shows  that  in  the  period  just  prior 
to  1834  —  when  we  may  say  that  English  city  government 
was  perhaps  as  corrupt  and  inefficient  as  that  in  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  —  "  the  English  local  government  system 
was  similar  to  our  present  American  system  "  in  important 
particulars,  which  he  names ;  and  he  adds  these  highly  sig- 
nificant statements:  (1)  "that  local  offices  were  practically 
independent  of  all  central  administrative  control;  "  (2)  that 
"each  locality,  moved  by  its  own  selfish  ends,  administered 
the  law  in  such  a  way  that  its  own  local  interests  alone  were 
considered,  and  the  interest  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and 
society  in  general,  were  almost  completely  disregarded.  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  was  found  in  a  resumption  by  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  powers  which  it  had  abdicated." ^ 
Here  seems  to  be  a  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  now 
before  us.  English  cities  are  now  required  to  make  reports 
to  the  central  governments  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
evils  from  which  her  cities  suffered  when  their  governments 
were  so  much  like  the  governments  of  American  cities  at 
the  present  time.^ 

9.  It  may  be  said  that  the  existing  municipal  methods  of 
England  are  too  much  centralized  for  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, and  are  the  natural  result  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
which  does  not  favor  municipal  liberty.  The  facts  as  to 
restriction  are  the  very  revei'se.  Before  1834,  when  the 
royal  and  aristocratic  elements  were  much  stronger  in  Eng- 
land than  tliey  are  now,  lier  cities  had  all  the  disastrous 
lil)erties  of  acting  independently,  foolishly,  and  corruptly 
which  ours  now  possess.  The  present  English  condition  is 
the  result  of  very  recent  methods,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  American  states  have  been  repeating  —  apparently 

1  }fun.  Oov.  a.  B.,  p.  (*»8.  2  -VriM.  Ilnnxe  Itule,  pp.  254,  235. 

'  I'roffsgor  (ioodiiow  says  that  Englniid  has  nevi«r  f«»r>jotten  tho  h'!W(m  of  that 
disastrous  iwrioil,  ami  sho  lias,  in  many  ways,  cutitinually  since  insistini  «>n  ri\\- 
cient  state  siiporvision  of  tho  exercise  of  muiiioipal  authority.  Mm  JJ.di.  liuie, 
pp.  2:U  to  248. 
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without  knowing  it.  We  wish  to  repeat  tliat  this  central 
inspection  and  supervision  have  been  enhirged  in  England 
in  the  ver}^  period  in  which  the  Home  Rule  authority  of  her 
cities  and  the  general  liberty  and  elective  franchises  of  her 
people  have  been  greatly  increased,  until  that  authority,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  now  far  exceeds  such  authority  in  American 
cities.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Professor  Goodnow's  instructive 
pages  without  astonishment  tliat  sensible  men  can  think  that 
more  arbitrary  power  conferred  on  cities,  to  be  exercised 
without  state  inspection  or  responsibility  to  make  reports  to 
the  state,  can  be  either  wise  or  safe.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  far  apparently  learned  little  from  the 
instructive  experience  of  foreign  countries  in  the  matter  of 
municipal  government,^  —  a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable, 
we  may  add,  in  view  of  our  readiness  to  copy  European 
fashions,  amusements,  and  manners,  to  import  all  the  best 
breeds  of  European  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  hens,  to  repro- 
duce all  valuable  European  methods  in  art  and  industry,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  importation  of  European  games,  follies, 
and  vices. ^ 

Professor  Goodnow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  "  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  local  manage- 
ment of  general,  and  even  of  municipal,  affairs  .  .  .  ,"  but  he 
tells  us  that  now  "  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  correction 
of  this  evil."  He  says  that  we  are  becoming  convinced  that 
our  "  historic  theory  of  local  government  is  leading  to  bad  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  our  local  municipal  corporations,  .  .  .  and 

1  See  on  these  points  an  excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Looniis,  read  at 
Louisville  ^Municipal  Conference,  etc..  May,  1897. 

2  Man.  Home  Rule,  pp.  259,  260. 

8  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  —  and  perhaps  we  should  say  'more  discour- 
aging?—  to  thoughtful  minds  in  connection  with  the  patriotic  uprising  for  better 
municipal  government  in  New  York  City  in  1894-95,  than  the  fact  that  its  public- 
spirited  leaders  made  almost  no  use  of  —  or  even  reference  to  —  the  invaluable 
lessons  of  municipal  wisdom  which  the  governmental  system  of  European  cities, 
and  especially  that  of  England,  could  liave  supplied.  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  our  police  system  hardly  any  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
admirable  police  system  of  England  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
These  facts  are  not  recalled  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  how  superficially 
grave  municipal  problems  have  been  treated  in  the  United  States. 
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that  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  this  central  adminis- 
trative control  over  municipal  corporations  will  be  given 
much  wider  development."  ^ 

We  regret  to  have  to  add  that,  in  our  view,  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  early  realizing  these  expectations  is  the  blind- 
ing zeal  of  many  sincere  and  patriotic  reformei"s  for  that 
absolute  Home  Rule  for  cities  under  autocratic  mayors 
which  would  degrade  the  states  and  dangerously  increase 
the  influence  of  city  parties,  factions,  and  bosses. 

10.  Nevertheless,  we  must  think  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  larger  and  more  salutary  inspection  by  the 
state,  not  merely  of  municipal  administration,  but  of  local 
administration  generally,  —  not  an  inspection  which  will 
withdraw  any  legitimate  powers  for  Home  Rule,  but  one 
which  will  secure  their  legitimate  exercise,  and  thus  make 
it  safe  to  greatly  enlarge  them. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
many  of  our  legislatures,  — a  subject  to  be  considered  else- 
where, —  but  whatever  shall  improve  our  municipal  govern- 
ments will  cause  our  cities  to  send  better  membei's  to  make 
laws  for  them.  As  to  whether  the  agencies  for  carrying  for- 
ward inspections  sliould  be  state  boards,  analogous  to  State 
Boards  of  Charity,  as  Professor  Commons  has  suggested, 
or  they  should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  state 
municipal  bureau  with  a  single  head,  analogous  to  the  bureaus 
wliich  inspect  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  prisons,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  H  the  state  may  legitimately 
create  sucli  boards,  or  a  single  ollicer,  to  aid  in  checking 
evils  which  unfaithful  city  ofhcials  and  corrupt  city  parties 
cause,  it  may  certainly  deal  directly  with  municipal  corpora- 
tions themselves  when  they  connive  at,  rather  than  suppress, 
these  evils. 

When  the  states  by  their  superintendents  and  inspectoi-s 

1  }fuii.  Home  Rule,  pp.  242,  243,  2(50,  2<>8-2:2.  In  illustration  of  this  tondenry 
ami  cx|)cctatioii  we  may  cite  the  work  of  Mr.  WiU'ox,  just  publishotl,  which  8U»- 
taius  tho  virws  «»f  Pn>f»'Ssor  Goxlnow,  Slu<l>/  <'Uu  (ioifrumfnt.  U.T;  and  the 
fart  tliat  a  New  York  law  of  IH'.W  >»avo  tl»o  «tatt>  «'n;jin»MT  oonsiderablo  control  in 
ro};anl  to  roads  which  the  state  is  tu  aid,  C'tutralization,  etc.,  in  yew  York,  by 
Falrlio,  p.  14. 
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investigate   not   only  schools  and  prisons,  but  such  semi- 
private  organizations  as  savings  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and   private   asylums,    and  especially   when   state    officials 
regularly  go  about  both  inquiring  into  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
the  substitutes  for  butter,  and  the  qualities  of  meats,  cheese, 
and  milk,^ — and  even  supervise  the  hatching  of  fish  spawn,  the 
production  of  oysters,  lobsters,  and  clams,  —  there  obviously 
can  be  no  objection,  on  the  score  of  principle  or  importance, 
to  provisions   for  some  kind  of  systematic  scrutiny  of  the 
accounts  and  doings   of   those  vast  municipal  corporations 
whicli  expend  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  select  and  con- 
trol the  police  and  sanitary  officers  upon  which  the  state 
must  rely  for  the  execution  of  its  laws  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  morals.     What  can  be  more  natural 
and  just  than  that  the  state  should  insist  on  knowing,  and 
provide  the  means  of  knowing,  whether  such  large  govern- 
mental powers  as  are   intrusted  to  municipal  corporations 
are  being  prostituted  for  illegal  and  partisan  purposes.     The 
state  of  New  York  provides  for  examinations,  through  a  state 
commission,  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  its  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  causes  reports  concerning  them  to  be  annually 
laid  before  the  legislature. ^     Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an 
analogous  system  of  inspection  and  reporting  extended  to 
municipal  corporations  would  be  of  great  public  advantage, 
both  in  restraining  abuses  and  in  making  more  intelligent 
legislation  possible? 

11.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  natural  and  effective 
agency  for  the  inspections  and  reports  suggested  would  be  a 
non-partisan  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  some  executive 
department  of  the  states.^  The  information  which  the  annual 
reports  of  cities  would  give  to  the  bureau  as  to  the  cost, 
character,  and  efficiency  of  their  governments  would  be  of 
great  value  for  preventing  and  exposing  abuses.  It  would 
involve  but  small  expense,  and  would  supply  authentic  and 
invaluable  facts  for  intelligent  legislation. 

1  New  York  Legislative  Manual,  1897,  pp.  365,  367,  371. 

2  Neio  York  State  Manual,  1897,  p.  360. 

3  Such  a  bureau  has  been  proposed  by  a  New  York  state  commission.  See 
Fairlie  on  Cent.  Administration  in  New  York,  p.  190. 
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The  functions  of  the  bureau  should  be  neither  administra- 
tive nor  legislative,  but  educational  and  supervisory,  with  an 
authority  for  inspection  and  a  duty  analogous  to  those  of  a 
bank  or  prison  superintendent,  or  to  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  treasury  or  post-office  department,  to  investigate  and 
make  public  all  false  methods,  frauds,  and  maladministration 
in  cities  according  to  the  provisions  of  general  laws  or  a 
state  municipal  code.  New  York  is  said  to  now  have  forty 
separate  bureaus  and  commissions  independent  of  each  other 
for  various  kinds  of  inspection.  The}^  miglit  be  brought 
largely  under  one  department  with  great  apparent  advantage. 

Cities  would  continue  to  have  the  same  i)Owers  they  now 
have,  or  greater,  — being  deprived  of  nothing  but  the  power 
to  practise  corruption  or  partisan  favoritism  in  secrecy,  and 
to  do  foolish  and  extravagant  things  without  reporting  them 
for  public  censure  or  for  comparison  with  the  better  doings  of 
other  cities. 

12.  The  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  inspection  and  reports 
is  not  confined  to  the  experience  of  the  few  states  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  on  a  vast  scale 
and  through  a  long  period  in  the  more  than  three  hundred 
cities  of  England.  Dr.  Shaw  shows  that  the  making  of 
reports  does  not  hamper  the  cities,  but  is  an  advantage  to 
them.^  Professor  Goodnow  sets  forth  their  advantacres  in 
great  and  convincing  detail.  There  has  been  no  undue  cen- 
tralization, and  no  diminution  of  civic  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trary, legislative  interference  with  local  control  has  been 
diminished,  Home  Rule  autliority  has  been  enlarged,  and 
municipal  administration  has  been  vastly  improved.'-^ 

;Mr.  Fairlie  has  shown  the  great  advantages  which  have 
resulted  in  the  state  of  New  York  from  tlie  more  thoroufrh 
inspection  by  the  state  of  the  local  schools.^  Wlio  can  doubt 
if  such  provisions  for  state  and  national  inspection  and  re- 
ports as  now  exist  were  abolished  tliat  our  state  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  as  well  as  our  national  custom-houses 

1  3fuu.  Gov.  G.  /?.,  p.  r>8. 

«  J/u;i.  I'rob.,  Chap.  VI.,  an.l  sco  pp.  Ill,  113.  144. 

*  Cent.  Administration  in  New  York,  Chap.  U. 
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and  post-offices,  would  soon  be  as  fruitful  of  scandals  and 
corruption  as  our  city  administrations  now  are?  Under  the 
plan  proposed,  experienced  state  oflicers,  at  all  times  ready 
to  make  investigations,  would  not  only  be  the  constant  dread 
of  municipal  malefactors,  but  would  be  a  far  less  expensive 
and  a  far  more  effective  agency  than  our  legislative  com- 
mittees are  for  exposing  and  arresting  maladministration. 
These  committees  are  generally  composed  of  active  party 
members,  many  of  whom  are  too  much  biassed  by  party  spirit 
and  trammelled  by  party  interests  and  coercions  to  act  effec- 
tivel}^  for  the  general  welfare.  There  should  be,  under  a 
new  system,  provision  for  prompt  investigations  not  merely 
on  the  request  of  local  officers,  —  for  they  might  connive  at 
the  concealment  of  abuses,  —  but,  under  carefully  guarded 
conditions,  on  the  request  of  private  city  residents. ^ 

13.  Another  view  of  such  a  central  bureau  is  worthy  of 
notice.  So  long  as  American  cities  are  without  city  councils 
which  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  much  larger  powers  for 
Home  Rule,  it  will  be  necessary  that  frequent  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  state  legislature,  or  to  some  state  authority, 
for  special  interposition  in  municipal  affairs.  Hence  springs 
the  evil  of  our  too  numerous  special  city  laws.  .  The  attempt 
to  suppress  this  evil  by  constitutional  prohibition  has  in  the 
main  failed  in  practice.  It  often  happens  that  much  of  the 
inducement  for  seeking  a  special  law  is  the  illegitimate  gain 
expected  from  its  execution  without  inspection,  and  without 
the  need  of  making  a  report  to  the  state  on  the  subject,  or  of 
conforming  to  any  salutary  bureau  regulations.  The  large 
experience  we  have  cited  is  uniform  in  showing  that  all  city 
laws  are  better  executed  when  the  state  requires  reports  to  a 
central  body  concerning  the  manner  and  expense  of  their 
execution.  A  permanent  state  bureau  is  a  far  better  body 
than  a  legislature,  with  its  transitory,  inexperienced  mem- 
bership, for  dealing  with  the  needs  and  duties  of  municipali- 
ties. More  than  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  requirement 
of  such  reports  as  we  propose  would  not  only  reduce  the  evil 

^  See  as  to  iuyestigations  at  the  request  of  private  citizens,  Chap.  VIII. 
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of  excessive  special  legislation  for  cities,  but  would  improve 
such  as  should  be  enacted  by  causing  the  di-afts  of  laws  to  be 
more  intelligently  prepared. ^     Professor  Goodnow,  speaking 
of  reports  from  English  cities,  says  "the  result  has  been  to 
reduce  legislative  interference  in  local  government  to  a  mini- 
mum, to  increase  enormously  the  eiliciency  of  local  govern- 
ment."    He  says  our  American  experience  teaches  us  that 
"  in  order  to  do  away  with  special  legislation  we  must  have 
some  central  control  beside  that  of  the  legislature;"  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion  —  in  which  we  concur  —  that  the  new 
policy  of  supervision  and  reports,  which  has  worked  so  well 
wherever  tried,  would  be  followed  by  the  same  results  if 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. ^     A  little  reflection 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  such  results.     The  members  of  a 
legislature — generally  elected  from  party  considerations  — 
will  only  in  rare  cases  have  had  much  experience  in  city  ad- 
ministration.    Almost  of  necessity  they  must  generally  act 
hastily.     The  head  of  an  administrative  bureau  for  city  affairs 
will  be  selected  for  his  competency  for  dealing  with  them 
and  will  gain  wisdom  from  long  experience.     There  will  be 
under  him  subordinates,  who  will  soon  become  well  informed 
as  to  such  matters,  and  familiar  witli  the  practical  results 
reached  in  different  cities.     lie  will  make  annual  reporti>  to 
the  governor,  in  which  administration  in  cities  will  be  ex- 
plained and  compared.     There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whv  he 
may  not  become  an  officer  as  useful  and  as  nuich  respected 
as  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  or  tlie  superintendent  of 
the  schools.     Unless  mere  seltish  and  partisan  interests  shall 
disastrously  dominate,  the  informaticm  which  such  a  bureau 
would  collect  and  su})ply  to  the   legislature  and  governor 
would  exert  an  enlightening  influence  upon  municipal  legis- 
lation and  all  city  alTairs. 

These  suggestions  of  reports  from  cities  have  not  been 
made  without  a  painful  sense  of  the  unfltness  of  many  mem- 
bers of  American  legislatures  for  dealing  with  cities,  either 
in  a  non-partisan  spirit  or  in  the  light  of  sound  principles 

J  ifun.  Gov.  G.  fl.  p. «». 

a  3/uM.  Prob.,  pp.  80.  lia,  144. 
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and  the  world's  best  experience.  Nor  have  they  been  sub- 
mitted with  much  confidence  that  such  reports  will  be  re- 
quired until  considerable  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
some  of  the  theories  of  municipal  government  which  now  find 
a  large,  but  we  think  a  decreasing,  acceptance  among  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  seemed  too  soon  to  consider 
methods  and  ideals  which  seem  to  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  friends  of  municipal  reform,  and  without  the 
acceptance  of  which  we  must  think  really  good  municipal 
government  is  impossible. 
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CHAPTER    III.  —  THE   RELATION   OF   POLITICAL   PARTIES   TO 
HOME   RULE   AND   MUNICIPAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Relative  responsibility  of  persons  and  parties  for  municipal  evils.  Our  early 
municipal  methods  borrowed  from  Eiijjland,  and  their  nature.  How  we  have 
ne^^lected  city  affairs  and  allowed  parties  to  usurp  their  control.  Need  of  a  sound 
theory  as  to  parties.  Why  parties  will  not  reform  city  abuses.  How  far  parties 
can  properly  exist  in  city  affairs.  Our  constitutional  system  and  our  city-party 
system  compared.  City-party  methods  and  interests  opposed  to  our  constitutional 
system.  Parties  defeat  true  Home  Rule.  Why  parties  not  desirable  in  city 
affairs.  Relation  of  our  constitutions  to  municipal  government  and  true  Home 
Rule.  Nation  and  state  affairs  and  not  city  affairs  the  sphere  of  parties.  Moral 
tone  of  city  parties  lower  than  that  of  state  parties.  City  parties  most  corrupt 
and  despotic,  and  why.  City  government  mainly  involves  business  and  a^^lminis- 
tration,  and  not  principles  fit  for  parties  to  contend  over.  Parties  rarely  contend 
about  any  principle  arising  from  city  affairs.  Party  opinions  no  fit  test  for  hold- 
ing city  ortices.  Party  issues  irrelevant  in  city  administration.  "NVhy  party 
government  in  cities  is  vicious.  The  bad  and  the  good  voters  in  city  parties. 
The  theories  of  city-party  managers.  Duty  of  the  worthy  voters  of  all  parties  to 
stand  together  in  city  affairs.  Duty  of  choosing  best  men  for  city  ottice,  regard- 
less of  party.    Benefits  which  will  result  from  having  non-partisan  city  officers. 

PePcSONAL  self-seeking,  fraud,  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  and  their  neglect  of  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zenship, are  certainly  among  the  chief  causes  of  our  munici- 
pal degradation.  Yet  most  of  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  party  methods  and  party  managers  as  to  strongly  sug- 
gest causal  relations  between  them,  and  to  make  the  truth 
on  the  subject  very  interesting  and  important. 

Political  parties  and  factions,  and  the  spirit  and  methods 
they  develop,  are  certainly  among  the  most  potential  forces 
in  our  municipal  life.  If  they  are  not  among  tlie  chief  causes 
of  our  bad  municipal  condition,  what  is  their  rehilion  io  it? 
Is  it  desirable  to  increase,  or  would  it  be  better  to  diminish, 
party  power  and  party  spirit  in  city  affairs?  Are  political 
parties  so  far  essential  agencies  for  carrying  on  numicipal 
government  that,  in  our  efforts  for  its  improvement,  we 
should  count  on  them  as  potential  and  continuing  forces? 
What  legitimate  function,    if  any,   has  a  political  party  in 
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connection  witli  such  government?  Should  party  opinions 
be  treated  as  tests  for  hokling  municipal  ollice?  If  it  were 
possible  to  suppress  parties  altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent, 
in  municipal  affairs,  \n  ould  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Is  such  sup- 
pression possible,  and,  if  so,  by  what  means  ?  These  are  fun- 
damental questions,  obviously  of  vital  importance,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  answer. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  parties  here  referred  to 
are  national  and  state  parties  and  their  issues  — primarily  the 
former  —  though  we  shall  find  that  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
city-party  issue  over  a  question  of  municipal  policy,  rarely 
as  it  is  likely  to  arise. 

No  adequate  answer  can  be  made  to  these  questions  save 
on  the  basis  (1)  of  sound  views  concerning  the  nature,  func- 
tions, and  tendencies  of  political  parties,  and  (2)  of  a  com- 
prehensive conception  both  of  our  constitutional  system  and 
of  a  sound  municipal  system. 

1.  The  science  of  municipal  government  is  yet  to  be  created 
in  this  country.  Needing,  as  it  does,  the  most  careful  study 
of  our  thinkers  and  statesmen,  it  is  only  beginning  to  arrest 
their  serious  attention.  We  have  neither  a  municipal  science 
of  our  own,  nor  any  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject.  We 
have  not  had  even  an  exposition  of  the  municipal  system  of 
the  leading  nations,  until  the  publication,  during  the  present 
year  (1895),  of  the  two  instructive  volumes  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw.^ 

2.  We  have  seen  that  when  our  original  constitutional 
systems  state  and  national  were  created  there  were  no  large 


1  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain,  and  Municipal  Government  in 
Continental  Europe.  These  are  works  of  great  value,  and  every  friend  of  good 
government  in  the  United  States  should  feel  indebted  to  their  author.  These 
volumes,  and  those  of  Professor  Goodnow  and  Professor  Commons,  cited  in  the  last 
chapter,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  some  of  the  foundations  of  municipal  science  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  local  organizations,  already  combined  into  a 
National  Conference  for  Good  City  Government  —  from  which  a  powerful  and 
salutary  intluence  is  now  going  forth  which  promises  much  for  the  future.  But 
the  Conference  has  hardly  entered  upon  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem 
—  that  of  the  proper  construction  of  municipal  governments.  The  City  Club  of 
New  York  City  and  similar  organizations  in  many  cities  have  done  much  useful 
work  in  aid  of  the  solution  of  municipal  problems. 
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cities  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was  little  conception 
of  the  serious  questions  which  the  governments  of  such  cities 
would  develop.  The  wisdom  of  our  early  statesmen  was 
never  given  to  such  subjects.^  In  the  main,  our  early  state 
constitutions  allowed  old  English  municipal  chartei-s  and 
most  city  affairs  to  remain  undisturbed.  We  may  feel  the 
more  confidence  in  our  ability  to  remove  the  evils  in  our 
municipal  governments  because  they  are  more  the  results  of 
our  neglect  than  of  the  incompetency  of  our  statesmanship. 
We  have  failed  in  no  comprehensive  attempt  at  municipal 
reform,  for  we  have  made  none,  though  we  have  made  many 
spasmodic  efforts  based  on  inadequate  investigations  and 
false  theories. 

It  is  well  known  how  our  party  system,  through  usurpa- 
tion, aided  by  false  theories,  first  became  despotic  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  ad- 
ministration, developing  a  spoils  system  under  President 
Jackson  which  became  more  and  more  despotic  and  corrupt, 
until  effective  restraints  were  imposed  upon  it  by  the  civil 
service  examinations  established  under  the  national  civil  ser- 
vice reform  law  of  1883.  We  have  seen  that  nothing  was 
more  natural,  when  large  cities  arose,  than  that  parties  should 
grasp  the  control  of  their  affairs  and  rule  them  according  to 
party  theories. ^  The  question  whether  party  government 
was  suitable  for  cities  probably  rarely  occurred  in  those  times, 
even  to  statesmen,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  all  by  the 
people  at  large.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  this  generation, 
—  not  even  largely  considered  until  within  this  decade. 
The  most  diverse  theories  seem  to  liave  been  accepted  bv  the 
same  local  communities.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  for 
example,  with  homogeneous  populations  side  by  side  in  the 
same  state,  have  city  governments  fundamentally  unlike.^ 

1  Tho  original  rhartor  of  Hoston  and  tho  first  English  rhartor  of  NVw  York 
City,  for  example,  wuro  ino<lollu(i  closely  upon  cont«'iiiporaiu'ous  Knglisli  charters. 
Mun.  Prob.,  p.  1.    See  Iutro<lurtory  Chapter. 

2  See  Introductory  ('hapter. 

•  N(i(.  <  'inif.  for  (ii>u(l  Vtty  Govt.,  lS«ir»,  p.  KVi.  Mr.  Conklinjf  gays  that  each  of 
the  thirty-two  cities  In  the  state  of  New  York  (IKJlfl)  has  a  charter  unlike  that  of 
oaih  of  the  others,  and  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  iiifTerent  metluKl  of  book- 
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]\Iany  people  will  tell  us  that  theories  about  city  govern- 
ment may  be  well  enough  for  philosophers,  but  are  useless 
for  all  practical  purposes.  With  little  respect  for  the  higher 
public  opinion  they  and  the  whole  class  of  politicians  declare 
that  one  or  another  of  the  great  national  parties  now  poten- 
tial in  our  cities  will  continue  to  be  so,  unless  some  new 
party  shall  be  victorious  in  a  national  election,  when  it  will 
succeed  to  municipal  domination.  Men  of  this  stamp  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  nature  of  municipal  government;  they 
do  not  understand  the  power  of  public  opinion;  they  can 
never  have  an  important  part  in  municipal  or  any  other  great 
reform.  They  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  immense 
influence  of  mere  conventional  theories,  —  thories  often  which 
have  no  basis  in  sound  reasoning  and  are  sure  to  fall  before 
the  first  well-directed  assault. 

Some  new  party  may  possibly  need  to  be  formed  and  to 
prevail  before  a  great  municipal  reform  can  be  achieved,  but 
it  is  of  immense  importance  whether  it  be  formed  on  the 
theory  of  perpetuating  party  government  in  cities,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  it.  Though  it  should  be  conceded 
that  the  next  decisive  effort  required  for  better  municipal 
government  must  be  made  with  the  aid  of  some  party,  yet 
these  questions  will  remain  of  fundamental  importance :  For 
what  purpose  should  that  effort  be  made  ?  Should  it  be  for 
the  exclusion  of  national  and  state  parties  from  municipal 
affairs,  or  should  it  be  for  making  their  domination  continu- 
ous and  absolute  ?  The  answer  must  obviously  depend  on  the 
theory  we  have  previously  adopted  as  to  the  utility  of  parties 
in  city  affairs.^ 


keeping.  Conkling's  City  Govt.,  18.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1895,  appointed  two  state  commissions  for  framing  city  charters,  and  two 
schemes  fundamentally  unlike  were  the  result. 

1  During  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  movements  of  rapidly  increasing 
power  in  the  city  of  New  York  —  supported  by  the  City  Club,  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  bodies  —  for  non-partisan  govern- 
ment in  the  city.  The  sentiment  in  the  city  which  favored  it  made  the  election  of 
Mayor  Strong  possible  in  1894,  and  gave  more  than  75,000  votes  to  Mr.  Low  for 
mayor  in  1897.  This  sentiment  has  been  slowly  developed.  The  author  read  a 
paper  —  perhaps  among  the  first  of  its  kind  —  in  May,  1873,  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  —  which  was  published  in  its  proceedings,  —  in  which  he 
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3.  Though  the  aid  of  a  party  may  be  needed  for  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  government,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  new  party  is  essential  for  the  purpose.  An  existing 
party  of  the  old  sort,  either  through  fear  or  hope,  may  be  in- 
duced to  support  non-partisan  principles  on  the  subject,  — 
even  principles  which  it  dislikes.  No  party  will  voluntarily 
surrender  patronage,  yet  any  party  will  do  so  to  gain  a  victory 
or  avoid  a  defeat.  Therefore,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
intelligent  and  patriotic  men  of  either  of  the  great  parties 
shall  accept  the  theory  which  condemns  party  government  for 
municipalities,  and  shall  stand  resolutely  and  independently 
together  for  their  convictions,  the  first  time  a  contest  of  doubt- 
ful issues  shall  arise  between  the  two  great  parties,  tliese 
independent  members  may  feel  almost  certain  that  one  or 
both  of  these  parties  will  accept  a  non-partisan  municipal 
policy  rather  than  take  serious  chances  of  a  defeat  by  losing 
the  votes  of  the  independent  members. 

It  has  been  mainly  by  such  means  that  not  only  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  but  ballot  reform  and  corrupt  practice  reform, 
have  been  carried,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures,  without  creating  any 
new  party,  but  by  the  union  of  patriotic  and  disinterested 
men  in  both  parties.^ 

This  method  of  uniting  the  most  unselfish  and  patriotic 
citizens,  —  of  using  the  highest  public  opinion  combined  from 
all  parties, —  to  compel  parties  in  power  to  act  in  the  public 
interest,  despite  the  hostility  of  their  majority,  may  be  made 
a  salutary  and  potential  force  for  good  municipal  government 
in  the  future.  Faithful  to  their  convictions,  a  minority 
standing  for  a  righteous  cause  and  sui)ported  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  may  defeat  the  numerical  majority.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  sphere  of  politics  alone,  but  in  that  of  morals  and  reli- 

presotJtod,  oil  tho  Ijasls  both  of  princlplo  and  exiH>rlonce,  tho  iio<»<l  ot  exoliulint; 
parties  from  tho  control  of  nniiiUMpal  ufTairs.  Two  years  before  ho  had  publisheil 
anotiyniously  a  litllu  voluiuo,  The  Great  City  Problem,  In  which  similar  virws 
were  pn'Honted. 

^  The  doin^  of  noble  thinps  through  a  union  of  the  bost  meu  in  dlflforont  partios 
is  not  of  recent  origin.  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  Kovolutiou  of  1686  were 
thus  achieved. 
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gion  as  well,  that  the  minority  having  conscientious  convic- 
tions, high  intelligence,  and  sound  principles  on  rts  side 
may  become  a  greater  power  than  the  mere  superiority  of 
numbers.  Governmental  methods  can  be  and  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  favor  such  results.  The  art  of  securing  good 
laws  through  a  noble  minority,  — by  a  high  public  opinion 
against  a  low  party  opinion,  —  is  yet  undeveloped  and  has  vast 
possibilities  in  the  future. 

4.  Now,  whether  the  solution  of  the  municipal  problem  is 
to  be  made  by  the  aid  of  a  new  party,  or  largely  through  the 
coercion  of  the  old  ones,  it  is  essential,  in  either  case,  to 
have  at  the  outset  a  definite  theory  and  policy  as  to  the  kind 
of  city  government  we  wish  to  establish,  —  whether  it  should 
be  a  partisan  government  or  a  non-partisan  government, 
whether  public  opinion  or  party  opinion  should  be  relied 
upon  as  its  dominating  force. ^  We  are  far  from  intending 
to  suggest  that  nothing  effective  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
municipal  affairs  until  a  non-partisan  theory  of  city  govern- 
ment has  been  accepted,  or  public  opinion  has  triumphed 
over  party  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  much  good  can  be 
done  even  under  our  party  system.  Citizens  may  be  per- 
suaded to  better  discharge  their  municipal  duties  ;  unfaithful 
officers  may  be  exposed  to  public  indignation  and  brought 
before  the  courts ;  partisan  bribery,  extortion,  and  corruption 
may  be  brought  to  light  and  made  more  odious ;  the  elections 
may  be  more  carefully  watched ;  patriotic  clubs,  composed  of 
members  of  either  sex,  may  make  their  salutary  influence 
highly  effective ;  instruction  in  sound  principles  of  munici- 
pal government  may  be  provided  in  public  schools,  in  the 

1  By  public  opinion,  as  to  city  affairs,  we  mean  that  view  of  them  which  would 
prevail  araon:?  the  intelligent  and  reputable  citizens  if  there  was  no  overpowering 
or  misleading  party  bias,  interest,  or  passion  by  which  they  were  controlled,  — 
if  they  acted  for  the  cities'  welfare  irrespective  of  national  and  state  parties.  If 
cities  were  truly  independent  governments,  or  if  such  parties  should  all  dissolve, 
or  cease  to  give  attention  to  city  affairs,  it  is  obvious  there  would  none  the  less 
be  a  definite  public  opinion  among  the  people  of  cities  by  which  they,  and  the  city 
as  well,  would  be  governed.  Party  opinion  is  that  opinion,  as  to  city  affairs, 
which  regards  the  interest  of  such  parties  as  paramount  to  mere  city  interests, 
an  opinion  often  so  strong  and  perverted  as  to  cause  adherents  of  different  parties 
to  conspire  in  resisting  the  true  public  opinion  of  a  city. 
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higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  associations  of  patri- 
otic citizens. 

II 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  reasons  wliich  seem  to 
answer  the  questions,  whether  parties  are  desirable  forces  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  whether  party  government  can  ever  be 
tolerable  in  cities  and  villages.^ 

1.  There  is  in  the  constitutional  conception  of  cities  and 
villages  nothing  incompatible  with  parties  in  reference  to 
their  affairs,  provided  these  parties  be  such  as  arise  out  of 
and  are  limited  to  the  principles  and  interests  involved  in 
municipal  government  itself.  They  should  have  a  real  liberty 
and  purpose  to  act  in  paramount  reference  to  the  well-being 
of  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  developed.  Such 
municipal  parties  would  be  genuine;  they  would  not  be  ser- 
vile to  state  or  national  parties,  or  enforce  their  tests  for  ofhce ; 
members  of  different  state  or  national  parties  could  consis- 
tently belong  to  the  same  city  party.  The  paramount  aim  of 
a  true  city  party  should  be  to  gain  a  victory  in  city  elections, 
not  in  aid  of  a  national  or  state  issue  or  party,  but  for  some 
large  principle  or  issue  which  occasionally  arises  out  of  city 
affairs  and  directly  concerns  their  prosperity  or  good  govern- 
ment. Such  a  party  would  resist  all  attempted  dictation  on 
the  part  of  a  state  or  national  party.- 

It  is  a  fact  of  profound  significance,  in  support  of  this 


'  Tlic  jjovernmoiit  of  cities  must  be  desijjnfited  party  jiovorninent,  (1)  whenever 
it  insists  on  national  or  state  party  tosts  for  city  offices ;  ('J)  when  it  holds  that 
city  interests  may  projx'rly  he  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  national  or  state 
parties;  (.*?)  when  it  relics  on  party  opinion  and  interests  and  a  continuous  series 
of  party  contests,  rather  than  on  public  opinion  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  promote 
the  municipal  welfare,  irresi>ective  of  state  or  national  parti«'s,  as  the  paramount 
forces  for  its  support. 

-  Two  causes  are  pretty  sure  to  pr»>\  ent  a  continuous  fidelity  and  usefulness 
on  the  part  of  real  city  parties;  lirst,  the  seductive  and  overawiui;  p<nver  of  the 
larger  parties  of  the  nation  an<l  the  states,  and  second,  the  lack  of  any  continuous 
principles  or  interest  about  which  true  city-party  divisions  can  bo  maintaiiu^l. 
after  a  K<»"d  niunicipjil  system  has  been  once  establisJunl.  For  city  >:i>venuuent 
Is  in  very  lar^e  part  the  <loinj»  of  city  work  and  the  conducting;  «>f  adiuinistra- 
tlon  according  to  uniform  muthoils.  Wo  can,  therefore,  hardly  deslro  or  expect 
continuous  city  parties. 
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theory,  that  hardly  an  example  of  a  true  city  party  can  be 
found  in  our  numicipal  history.     Only  the  rarest  instances 
can  be  cited  in  which  a  i)arty  issue  in  a  city  election  has  been 
over  any  principle  of  city  government  or  any  definite  mu- 
nicipal interest,  —  over  anything,  in  fact,  higher  than  patron- 
age and  spoils,  or  hopes  of  benefiting  some  national  or  state 
party.     We  have  had  many  city  factions  as  the  results  of 
partisan  conspiracies  or  of  temporary  ruptures  of  national 
and  state  parties.     We  have  had  many  non-partisan  and  use- 
ful  associations   for  suppressing  a  particular  evil, — party 
despotism  and  corruption  among  them,  —  but  hardly  any- 
where have  there  been  city  parties  which,  confining  their 
sphere  of  action  to  city  affairs,  have  proposed  a  series  of  party 
contests  for  their  improvement. 

2.    The  false  theory  which  prevails  as  to  the  relations 
between  parties  and  city  government  is  largely  due  to  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  relations  between  parties  and  city 
voters.     Before  the  New  York  mayoralty  election  of  1894, 
it  had  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  these  voters 
were  divided  according  to  state-party  lines,  and  that  they 
would,    in   mayoralty   elections,     vote    according    to   these 
divisions.     The  election  of  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York  City 
in  that  year  largely  dispelled  this  illusion,  —  a  great  body  of 
non-partisan  voters  from  all  parties  in  the  city  having  stood 
independently   together   for  his    nomination   and   election, 
which  they  practically  controlled.     This  independent,  non- 
partisan sentiment  had  by  1897  grown  so  strong  —  and  largely 
by  reason  of  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  a  non-partisan 
administration  under  him  —  that  the  independent  vote  was 
vastly  greater  than  in  1894.     Mr.  Low,  a  Republican,  whom 
it  supported  in  1897,  received  in  the  Greater  New  York  more 
than  151,000  votes, —10,000  to  20,000  doubtless  cast  by 
Democrats,  — while  Tracy,  the  regular  Republican  nominee, 
received   only  100,000,   and   the  Tammany   candidate  was 
elected  by  only  a  minority  of  all  the  voters.      More  than 
77,000  of  Mr.  Low's  votes  were  from  the  former  city  of  New 
York. 

These  facts  are  not  only  interesting  as  showing  the  rapid 
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growth  of  a  non-partisan,  independent  sentiment  as  to  the  city 
government,  but  as  apparently  showing  that  city  votei-s  are 
much  less  rigidly  held  in  party  lines  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  They  may  well  lead  us  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
natural  and  actual  divisions  —  or  classifications  —  of  city 
voters,  if  they  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
standing  and  division  as  to  city  affairs,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  assumptions  and  selfish  interests  of  party 
managers.  We  think  the  following  might  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  these  natural  divisions,  — though  they  would  vary 
greatly  in  different  cities  according  to  their  enlightenment, 

—  our  estimate  being  made  in  reference  to  the  most  en- 
lightened communities. 

(1)  Fifty  per  cent  or  more — the  most  intelligent  —  of 
city  voters  have  come  to  believe  that  state  and  national  par- 
ties would  be  more  salutary  and  prosperous,  and  that  cities 
would  be  much  better  governed,  if  they  did  not  extend  party 
divisions  or  party  tests  of  opinion  to  city  elections  for  city 
officers,  but  instead  regarded  these  affairs  in  reference  to 
city  interests,  irrespective  of  all  mere  party  considerations. 
This  is  the  true^  non-partisan^  independent  city  vote. 

(2)  Probably  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  city  voters  will 
vote  in  city  elections  with  their  party,  adhering  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  party  ranks,  —  regarding  its  issues  as  appropriate 
for  city  elections,  and  supporting  its  candidates  largely 
because  they  are  regularly  nominated  according  to  party 
methods;  most  of  these  votei*s  really  think  it  to  be  essential 

—  so  far  as  they  have  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  —  to  keep 
up  party  distinctions  in  city  elections  of  city  ofticei*s.  This 
is  the  hont'st  parti/  vote  in  cities. 

(3)  Oi  this  fifty  per  cent  of  voters,  perhaps  one-third  are 
intense  partisans,  who  instinctively  believe  in  party  conten- 
tion, even  in  city  affairs,  as  being  a  saluUiry-  activity,  and 
most  of  them  are  too  prejudiced  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question.  They  can  see  nothing  but  truth  and  patriotism  on 
their  own  side,  and  nothing  but  selfish  p;ussion  and  error  on 
the  other  side.      This  is  the  partisan  city  vote. 

(4)  Among  the  base  votei-s  of  a  city,  there  are   many  — 
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perhaps  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  —  too  selfish  to  support  a 
party  on  the  score  of  principle,  and  too  venial  and  base  to  be 
independents,  —  who  vote  and  act  in  city  affairs  only  for  self- 
ish advantage.  They  are  often  bright  men.  Tliis  is  the 
mercenary  city  vote. 

(5)  Below  these  four  classes,  at  least  in  the  social  scale, 
there  are  many  voters  —  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  or 
more  in  each  of  our  largest  cities  —  who  are  supremely  vile ; 
they  are  utterly  without  qualifications  for  the  franchise ;  they 
are  regardless  alike  of  duty,  principles,  or  public  interests ; 
they  care  nothing  for  voting,  save  as  it  brings  a  corrupt  gain 
to  themselves;  they  are,  in  the  main,  the  measure  of  our 
vicious  and  indefensible  bestowal  of  the  franchise;  their 
votes  and  those  of  Class  4  are  the  prizes  for  which  low  party 
managers  most  contend  in  city  elections ;  they  are  the  voters 
who,  under  a  good  municipal  system,  would  be  denied  the 
franchise.      This  is  the  vile  city  vote. 

These  vile  voters  would  not  go  to  the  polls  if  they  were 
not  bribed  to  do  so  —  and  generally  by  city-party  leaders 
and  managers.  If  city  voters  were  generally  contemplated 
as  being  under  such  classifications,  and  not  as  all  divided 
according  to  party  convictions,  perhaps  more  rational  views 
might  prevail  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them. 

3.  It  is  further  significant  that  nearly  all  our  great  mu- 
nicipal reforms  have  originated  outside  the  lines  of  party 
control,  and  that  they  have  been  carried,  if  not  against  party 
opposition,  yet  by  coercing  parties  through  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  Such  have  been  the  facts  in  regard  to  civil 
service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform. 
If  state  and  national  party  organizations  and  contentions  are 
legitimate  in  city  affairs,  and  are  salutary  for  preventing 
grave  municipal  evils,  or  for  developing  good  municipal 
methods,  why  have  we  had,  why  have  we  now,  no  parties  in 
cities  for  any  such  purposes  ?i     Why,  on  the  other  hand,  do 

1  The  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City,  formed  since  these  pages  were  written, 
was  composed  of  adherents  of  all  parties,  and  expressly  excluded  a  purpose  of 
favoring  any  party,  confining  its  action  to  New  York  City  affairs  and  leaving  its 
members  untrammelled  in  their  party  relations.    All  parties  opposed  it.    Yet  its 
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our  parties,  though  potential  in  municipal  affairs,  make 
almost  no  issues  in  their  platforms  concerning  these  affairs, 
but  instead  habitually  prostitute  their  power  in  cities  to  the 
purposes  of  state  and  national  elections?  The  Tammany 
Democrac}-  —  the  oldest  and  strongest  city  faction  in  the 
Union  —  has  never  initiated  any  large  policy  of  municipal 
reform,  and  has  habitually  used  its  power  for  party  ends. 
The  Republican  party  in  New  York  City  has  not  generally 
done  much  better  in  these  particular.  There  seems  to  Ije  nn 
answer  to  these  questions,  no  explanation  of  such  facts,  save 
this:  that  parties  in  cities  and  villages,  from  tlieir  very 
nature,  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  inclination  for  re- 
moving abuses  or  for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  municipal 
politics  or  administration. 

Parties,  taking  as  they  do  into  their  ranks  the  vilest 
voters,  regardless  of  their  character,  can  hardly  be  in  a  moral 
sense  an  elevating  force  in  cities.  Only  the  superior  citi- 
zens can,  by  uniting  their  exertions  regardless  of  party, 
become  a  potential  force  for  uplifting  city  administration. 


Ill 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  is  fundamental  in  American  con- 
stitutions as  bearing  upon  the  city-party  problem.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  three  separate  spheres  of  government, 
—  national,  state,  and  numicipal.^  Tliough  by  no  means 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  each  of  these  spheres  requires 


vote  exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  the  Republicans.  The  thouRlitful  friends  of  non- 
partisan city  jfovernment  have  claimed  that  a  mere  municipal  orsjani/ation  for  its 
Improvement  should  not  be  rcuardcd  as  a  party.  norshouKi  its  members  be  treated 
as  havinj;  hoou  unfaithful  to  their  parties  by  joining  and  w«>rkin);  with  it.  This 
important  claim  has  been,  in  the  main,  ct)nce<led  by  tlie  last  New  York  election 
law  (Laws  X.  Y.  1S«>8,  Chap.  17?>).  the  law  declariiii:  that  no  or>ranizatii»n  or 
association  for  the  election  of  city  <»fHcer9  ".shall  be  a  i>olitical  iMirty  within  the 
nieaiiitii^of  the  act."  and  that  membership  in  sucli  or^::l^izations  shall  not  prev«>nt 
tlieir  nii'inbers  <'nroMiii>j  thems««lvps  in  a  party.  This  is  «d)viously  an  imjK>rtanl 
step  towani  treatinjj  city  jjoverinnent  as  non-partisan. 

*  Town  governments  under  which  the  i^ople  act  directly,  and  county  i:overn- 
ments  whose  functions  are  very  limited,  —  .savo  in  a  few  states,  —  hardly  revjuire 
special  notice. 
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under  our  constitutional  system^  separate  laws,  elections, 
officers,  and  courts,  especially  adapted  to  its  own  affairs. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  declared  that  the  necessity 
and  justification  for  having  our  local  administrations  at  all, 
whether  they  be  those  of  states  or  those  of  cities,  are  that  the 
laws,  and  the  agencies  for  their  execution,  may  be  especially 
adapted  to  their  local  needs  and  interests  and  may  most  tend 
to  promote  them.  Were  there  not  such  peculiar  local  needs 
and  interests,  there  should  be  neither  peculiar  state  or  mu- 
nicipal laws,  officers,  or  administrations,  but  all  alike  should 
be  national.  Nor  is  this  all;  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
constitutional  purpose  in  providing  for  those  local  jurisdic- 
tions, both  state  and  municipal,  that  the  officers  whom  the 
local  voters  are  authorized  to  select  should  not  only  be  their 
free  choice,  —  free,  especially,  from  central  and  party  con- 
straint, —  but  that  these  officers,  after  their  election,  should 
continue  to  be  free  to  carry  forward  the  local  administration 
in  the  interest  of  the  jurisdictions  which  they  were  selected 
to  serve,  —  always,  of  course,  subject  to  their  duties  to  the 
paramount  government  over  them. 

It  is  therefore  a  part  of  our  constitutional  system  itself  — 
alike  that  for  states  and  that  for  municipalities  —  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  merely  nominal  Home  Rule,  but  a  real  and 
appropriate  Home  Rule,  within  each  of  these  separate  juris- 
dictions. Hence  for  political  parties  to  invade  the  freedom 
of  this  Home  Rule  —  to  enforce  its  party  tests  therein  —  is 
to  make  war  upon  our  American,  constitutional  system  and  to 
commit  treason  against  its  spirit  and  purpose. ^  To  do  that 
which  tends  to  uphold  the  constitutional  counterpoise  between 

1  In  speaking  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  of  our  constitutional  system,  reference 
is  made  to  the  constitutions  of  the  states  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nation. 

2  This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  what  officers  are  merely  local.  The  sub- 
ject is  complicated  and  will  be  treated  elscAvhere.  Many  city  officers  discharge 
some  functions  which  are  merelj*  local  and  others  which  are  not  —  functions  in 
the  discharge  of  which  they  act  as  agents  of  the  state.  Professor  Goodnow  has 
set  these  matters  in  a  clear  light,  so  far  as  his  plan  called  for  their  treatment. 
Man.  Home  Rule,  pp.  134-141,  224,  239,  240;  Mun.  Prob.,  Chaps.  III.  and  VIII. 
His  subjects  did  not  call  for  a  consideration  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  political 
parties,  or  the  incompatibility  of  their  fundamental  methods  with  city  govern- 
ment on  the  theory  of  American  constitutions. 
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the  three  separate  spheres  of  government,  —  national,  state, 
and  municipal,  — and  to  preserve  that  independence  within 
each  which  our  constitutions  contemplate,  are  obviously  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  every  party,  as  well  as  of  every  officer 
and  citizen.  No  party  can  have  any  more  right  than  a  citi- 
zen to  obstruct  true  local  self-government,  whether  in  a  state 
or  in  a  municipality.  Parties  are  legitimate,  both  in  the 
sphere  of  the  nation  and  of  the  states,  but  a  party  of  either 
class  is  guilty  of  rebellion  and  usurpation  when  it  invades 
the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  state  or  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  parties  systematically  do  this.  They  con- 
stantly obstruct  true  Home  Rule  in  the  state  and  the  city, 
thus  seeking  their  own  selfish  advantage  by  opposing  the 
fundamental  })olicy  of  our  constitutional  system.  The  facts 
are  familiar  that  parties  formed  in  the  sphere  of  the  nation 
have  habitually  and  aggressively  interfered  with  true  Home 
Rule  in  the  states  by  using  their  power  and  patronage  to 
coerce  state  governments,  to  control  the  action  of  state 
officei*s,  to  bribe  them  with  federal  offices  or  the  promise  of 
them,  to  make  state  legislatures  compliant  to  national  party 
purposes,  and  thus  impair  true  state  independence.  Hence 
those  parties  have  in  a  large  way  practically  repudiated  their 
duties  to  state  constitutions,  and  have  become  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  impairing  the  just  freedom  of  state  elec- 
tions and  legislation.  National  parties  have  also  used  their 
powers  to  coerce  and  bribe  state  parties,  so  far  as  these  parties 
have  had  any  distinct,  independent  policy.  In  these  facts  we 
find  some  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
our  state  legislatures. 

4.  Worse  still,  so  far  as  muniei[)alities  are  concerned, 
l)oth  national  and  state  parties  and  their  managers,  conspir- 
ing together,  constantly  insist  on  their  party  tests  and  policy 
being  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  officers  and  party  organ- 
izations of  our  cities  and  vilhiijes,  in  llajrrant  disrejjard  of 
luunicipal  interests  and  true  Home  Rule.  These  conspiring 
parties  and  their  leaders  do  their  utmost  to  compel  municipal 
voters  and  candidates  to  accept  their  platforms,  to  conft>rm 
to  their   demands,   to  contribute  to   their  treasurv,  to  elec- 
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tioneer  for  their  candidates.  They  exert  all  their  powers  in 
rebellion  against  the  decentralizing  policy  of  American  con- 
stitutions, and  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the  main  purposes 
in  providing  for  municipal  self-government  at  all.  A  real 
liberty  of  making  a  free  choice  between  various  municipal 
policies  and  candidates,  in  paramount  reference  to  municipal 
interests,  rarely  exists  in  an  American  city. 

Thus  party  government  in  cities  begins  in  party  warfare 
on  our  constitutional  system,  and  is  carried  on  by  usurpa- 
tion, prostitution,  and  coercion.  Yet  so  blinding  is  party 
spirit  that  vast  numbers  of  active  party  men  —  worthy  and 
patriotic  as  they  generally  are  —  support  this  usurpation  and 
prostitution  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  sources 
and  disastrous  effects,  and  without  any  apparent  sense  of 
their  own  guilty  infidelity  to  the  constitutional  policy  of 
their  country. 

5.  All  other  forces  which  tend  to  defeat  true  Home  Rule 
in  cities  are  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  parties  and 
their  managers.  They  say,  in  substance,  to  every  city,  "  We 
are  your  feudal  superiors,  and  you  must  conform  to  our  de- 
mands. We  acknowledge  no  duty  to  the  policy  of  our  con- 
stitutions. Despite  their  provisions,  you  who  reside  in 
cities  and  villages  must  conduct  your  local  affairs  in  a  way 
that  will  serve  our  party  purposes.  Your  officers  must  be 
effective  electioneers  for  us.  They  must  accept  our  party 
tests;  they  must  give  us  the  patronage  we  demand;  they 
must  vote  for  our  candidates ;  they  must  contribute  to  our 
treasury;  there  is  no  such  right  or  liberty  as  that  of  a  city  to 
freely  manage  its  own  local  affairs  for  its  own  benefit.  Your 
city  officers  must  give  as  much  of  their  time  as  we  demand 
for  carrying  our  elections ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  dictate  all 
municipal  legislation."  In  short,  while  our  state  constitu- 
tions, in  substance,  declare  that  cities  should  regulate  their 
mere  local  affairs  as  their  own  local  needs  and  interests 
require,  our  parties  declare  directly  the  contrary. 

Parties,  we  repeat,  are  the  most  potential  forces  for  bring- 
ing vile  voters  to  the  polls  and  controlling  city  elections ; 
they  habitually  sacrifice  municipal  interests  to  party  interests 
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as  defined  by  their  managers;  they  systematically  treat  cities 
as  if  they  were  a  part  of  their  feudal  domain  and  were  without 
any  right  to  have  their  peculiar  local  interests  protected. 

6.  National  and  state  parties  could  far  better  discharge 
their  legitimate  and  useful  functions  of  supporting  great 
principles  and  interests  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  state 
governments,  if  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  true 
autonomy  of  municipal  elections  and  administration.  This 
autonomy  relates  to  local  matters  not  within  the  sphere  of 
party  functions  and  not  legitimately  the  subjects  of  party 
contentions.  If  national  and  state  parties  could  make  no 
illegitimate  gains  by  intermeddling  with  true  municipal  free- 
dom, they  would  cease  to  do  so;  for  no  reasons  of  duty  or 
patriotism  would  call  for  such  interference.  Their  inter- 
meddling with  city  affairs  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  party 
demoralization  and  corruption,  and,  if  it  were  arrested,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  moral  tone  both  of  parties  and  municipal 
administration  would  be  speedily  elevated. 

The  truth  on  these  points  is  doubtless  as  unimaginable 
by  professional  politicians  and  patronage-mongers  as  it  was 
unimaginable  by  them,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  selection  of 
officials  in  the  customs  offices  and  post-offices  in  great  cities 
could  be  controlled  by  competitive  examinations,  regardless 
of  party  leaders  or  party  opinions.  The  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  have  already  taught  valuable  lessons  con- 
cerning municipal  reform.  It  has  been  made  plain,  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  nation  and  in  that  of  several  states  and 
cities,  that  when  city  officials  are  selected  for  nu'rit,  and  are 
not  left  dangerously  dei)endent  ujmn  official  and  partisan 
favoritism,  they  will  speedily  become  independent  voters, 
servile  to  no  party,  faction,  or  boss,  but  efficient  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city.  They  no  longer  intermeddle  with  elections, 
and  parties  soon  cease  to  care  much  for  their  political  views. 
To  reach  this  condition,  through  the  methods  of  the  civil 
service  examinations,  is  naturally  the  lirst,  as  it  is  the  easi- 
est, of  all  practical  methods  for  suppressing  a  large  part  of 
the  evils  of  party  government  in  cities  and  making  such 
government  impossible. 
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IV 

The  habit  of  subordinating  municipal  interests  to  national 
and  state  party  interests  has  not  only  caused  the  importance 
of  the  former  to  be  greatly  underestimated  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  promote  them  to  be  enfeebled,  but  has  degraded  the 
moral  standards  of  politics  and  official  life  in  cities.  More 
than  this,  the  individual  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to 
their  city  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of  citizens  has  been 
so  debased  that  they  are  hardly  conscious  of  their  own  dis- 
grace when  they  supinely  tolerate  a  city  government  which 
they  both  distrust  and  despise.  City  authority,  like  every- 
thing else  which  has  been  prostituted,  ceases  to  be  respected. 
No  city  community  which  has  for  a  long  time  allowed  its 
criminal  courts,  its  police  force,  its  school  system,  and  its 
whole  municipal  patronage  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
despotic  party  and  its  managers  can  retain  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  exert  itself  for  good  local  government,  or  feel  any  fit 
measure  of  shame  when  such  government  is  disgraceful. 
American  municipal  methods  have  long  practically  taught 
the  lesson  that  a  city  has  no  interests  that  may  not  be  both 
surrendered  and  prostituted  for  party  advantage. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  therefore,  in  solving  our  municipal 
problems  — far  greater,  perhaps,  than  most  people  imagine  — 
does  not  consist  in  arresting  flagrant  abuses  or  in  suppress- 
ing gross  corruption.  There  is  a  grave  need  of  correcting 
false  and  demoralizing  theories  of  party,  of  comprehending 
our  constitutional  system  and  obligations,  of  supplying  better 
constructive  methods,  which  shall  make  mere  city-party 
domination  impossible;  and  above  all  of  developing  a  higher 
ideal  as  to  what  municipal  government  can  and  should  be, 

—  methods  and  ideals  without  which,  we  must  think,  it 
will  long  remain  unworthy  of  the  people.  In  this  sphere  of 
effort,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  teachers,  and  all  leaders  of 
the  moral  forces  of  city  life  have  a  great  duty  to  perform, 

—  a  duty  in  the  discharge  of  which  women  may  play  an 
effective  and  noble  part,  —  to  make  Americans  ashamed  of 
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having  cities  inferior  in  beauty,  in  cleanliness,^  or  in  any 
form  of  good  administration,  to  the  most  enlightened  cities 
of  Europe. 


All  experience  has  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  parties 
are  useful  and  escape  degradation  in  the  degree  that  their 
issues  involve  great  principles  and  that  their  truly  repre- 
sentative elements  prevail;  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  tend 
to  debasement  and  despotism  in  the  degree  that  their  conten- 
tions are  about  officers,  patronage,  spoils,  and  the  mere  de- 
tails of  administrations, — that  is,  in  the  degree  that  their 
autocratic  and  patronage-mongering  powers  prevail.  No- 
where are  elevating  policies  and  great  princii)les  so  largely 
involved,  or  are  mere  administrative  details  of  so  small  rela- 
tive importance,  as  in  national  affairs.  The  vast,  diveree 
interest  of  great  sections  of  the  Union  and  of  different  states 
give  dignity  to  national  politics,  and  tend  to  dwarf  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  mere  patronage,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment. National  parties  formed  in  reference  to  these  large 
matters  are  constrained  to  fidelity  by  the  noblest  principles 
and  the  most  di^jnified  interests  known  to  human  Gfovernment. 

1.  Next  in  the  variety  and  dignity  of  tlie  subjects  involved 
in  American  party  action  are  those  which  arise  in  the  affaire 
of  the  states.  Some  of  these  subjects  are  intrinsically  of 
very  high  importance,  and  involve  issues  and  a  sphere  of 
action  fit  for  salutary  party  contests.  Yet,  in  the  main,  there 
are  in  states  only  inferior  interests.  Tliey  must  acta  subor- 
dinate part,  for  the  nation  has  taken  the  great  things  to  itself. 
It  admits  states  to  the  Union;  it  declares  war  and  peace;  it 
protects  states  against  invasion,  it  guarantees  them  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government;  it  regulates  commerce;  it  estab- 
lishes the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  liberty;  it 
maintains  courts  largely  paramount  over  those  of  the  states. 

^  Sinoo  this  was  written,  the  dirty  streets  of  New  York  City  hav«'  Wm  niaiic 
cli'an  —  a  result  in:iiiily  diu' to  I'oloiit'l  Goorgo  K.  Waring,  and  nm»ie  itossiMi-  by 
the  exclusion  of  \y.ir\\  interference. 
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Besides,  there  is  in  state  government,  as  compared  with 
the  national  government,  more  patronage,  more  administra- 
tion, more  elections  and  voting,  more  mere  business,  and 
consequently  larger  opportunities  for  party  bribery,  coercion, 
patronage-mongering,  and  administrative  corruption.  The 
state  charity  and  state  school  administration,  the  prison  and 
jail  administration,  the  lunatic,  poor  law,  and  police  admin- 
istration, and  tlie  vastness  of  municipal  affairs,  in  the  main 
unknown  in  the  national  government,  are  prolific  sources  of 
partisan  patronage,  prostitution,  and  vicious  party  contests 
in  state  politics. 

2.  It  has  been  a  natural  result  from  such  conditions  that 
state  parties  —  though  many  of  their  members  have  been 
faithful  to  state  interests  and  duties  —  have  generally  been 
subservient  to  national  parties.  State  parties  have  been  less 
controlled  by  principle  than  national  parties,  have  naturally 
accepted  lower  moral  standards,  have  consequently  become 
involved  in  more  corruption,  and  have  more  basely  surren- 
dered to  boss  rule,  than  national  parties,  —  of  which  they  are 
largely  mere  satellites.  State  parties  can  only  in  a  limited 
sense  be  said  to  have  any  distinctive  principles  to  which 
they  recognize  a  paramount  allegiance.  They  are  largely 
controlled  bv  the  commitments  of  their  adherents  to  national 
parties,  — by  the  hopes  of  offices  and  spoils  which  national 
parties  dispense,  and  by  the  promptings  of  ambition  and 
party  spirit  connected  with  national  affairs.^ 

3.  When  we  pass  from  the  sphere  of  state  action  to  the 
municipal  sphere  we  make  an  immense  descent,  — a  descent 

1  Such  extravagance  and  other  abuses  as  have  attended  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  by  the  states  — for  example  the  NeAV  York  State  House— have 
hardly  been  known  under  the  general  government.  State  bosses,  the  significant 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  national  boss,  the  disgraceful  partisan  intrigues 
and  corruption  sometimes  connected  with  the  election  of  United  States  senators, 
and  the  degradation  of  our  municipal  affairs  —all  these  things,  to  a  large  extent, 
find  a  common  explanation  in  the  facts  presented.  National  politics  would  need 
to  be  much  more  degraded  before  a  national  boss  would  be  possible.  The  debase- 
ment and  despotism  of  state  parties  have  of  late  caused  inferior  men  to  be  made 
United  States  senators.  When  we  shall  elect  worthy  members  of  the  legisla- 
tures, they  will  elect  worthy  United  States  senators.  Relief  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  election  of  such  senators  by  the  people,  but  in  making  members  of  legisla- 
tures more  independent  of  party  despotism. 
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from  the  domain  of  constitutions  and  laws  to  that  of  mere 
ordinances  and  regulations,  from  the  jurisdiction  which 
everywhere  dominates  to  that  which  must  everywhere  con- 
form and  submit.  Though  municipalities  may  make  ordi- 
nances which  to  a  large  extent  affect  conduct,  duties,  and 
rights,  they  must  everywhere  conform  to  the  principles, 
limits,  and  [)ur[)Oses  which  the  nation  and  the  state  have 
prescribed  for  them.  Looking  at  the  government  of  cities 
and  villages,  we  can  clearly  see  that  there  is  no  part  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  so  few  great  principles  and  interests  are 
involved,  none  in  which  the  management  of  mere  business 
and  administration  are  so  large  a  part  of  everything  to  be 
done,  none  in  which  contests  for  offices,  spoils,  and  patron- 
age, and  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  so  largely  the  subjects 
of  all  official  action.  Several  of  the  nobler  elements  which 
tend  to  make  parties  useful,  lionest,  and  pure  in  broader 
spheres  are  wanting,  while  all  the  elements  of  party  de- 
moralization and  corruption  most  abound,  in  cities.  Party 
managers  and  bosses  keep  up  a  demoralizing  activity  about 
appointments,  removals,  the  granting  of  favors,  the  manage- 
ment of  primaries,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
are  disregarded. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  in  whatever  governmental 
sphere  political  authority  is  below  the  grade  of  the  law- 
making power  —  is  confined  to  the  s[)here  of  mere  ordinance- 
making  and  administrative  details  —  there  cannot  be  enough 
of  principle  or  hirge  policy  involved  in  the  h)cal  issues  to 
keep  parties  from  sinking  into  corruption.  That  the  control 
l)y  a  party  of  city  athninistration  degrades  its  moral  tone 
beh>w  that  of  the  people  generally  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  a  party  will  select  for  a  boss  to  rule  itself  such  a  man 
as  it  would  not  venture,  for  fear  of  public  opinion,  to  propose 
for  mayor,  —  a  fact  as  to  which  Tweed,  Kelly,  and  the  present 
boss  of  New  York  City  —  and  similar  bosses  in  IMnladelphia, 
(  liicago,  and  Cincinnati  —  are  illustrative.  For,  surely,  if 
city  parties  were  not  nion'  nnsi  rupulous  than  city  people  gen- 
erally, they  would  tolerate  no  man  for  their  own  chief  whom 
they  wonM  l\;ir  to  nominate  iw  chief  of  the  whole  city. 
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"We  should  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find  the  moral  tone 
of  city  parties  as  much  lower  than  the  moral  tone  of  state 
parties  as  that  of  the  latter  is  below  the  moral  tone  of  national 
parties.  And  as  the  functions  of  party-elected  city  aldermen 
are  the  narrowest  and  lowest  possessed  by  any  legislative, 
party-elected  officers,  we  should  logically  expect  their  action 
to  be  on  a  moral  plane  even  below  that  of  the  members  of 
state  legislatures.  Few  people,  perhaps,  will  deny  that  the 
results  of  experience  have  confirmed  our  deductions  from 
sound  principles.  In  such  facts,  therefore,  we  can  see  that 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  party  government  is  appropriate 
in  cities  because  it  is  legitimate  and  useful  in  national 
or  state  affairs. 

VI 

Experience  has  shown  not  merely  that  party  rule  has  been 
more  corrupt  in  cities  than  elsewhere,  but  that  it  has  been 
more  despotic,  and  more  destructive  of  manly  independence 
in  the  whole  range  of  citizenship,  from  the  laborer  to  the 
great  merchant.  We  shall  show  that  such  results  are  the 
natural  outcome  from  enforcing  party  methods  and  tests  in 
cities.  Government  in  the  domain  of  the  nation  and  the 
states  is  separated  into  three  largely  independent  branches, 
—  the  judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  legislative, — the 
officers  of  the  last  two  branches  being  elected  by  different 
local  constituencies  and  majorities.  The  executive  and 
each  house  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature  —  in  which  the 
same  party  may  not  prevail  —  must  concur  in  making  every 
law  and  appropriation.  These  requirements  put  much  salu- 
tary restraint  upon  despotic  party  action ;  in  fact,  often  make 
real  party  rule  impossible.  Besides  these  constitutional 
checks,  the  diverse  interests  and  jealousies  of  the  various 
geographical  sections  and  of  different  states  and  congres- 
sional districts  add  much  to  such  restraints. 

2.  Each  town  and  county  represented  in  a  state  legisla- 
ture has  local  interests  and  needs,  for  the  protection  of 
which,  despite  the  coercive  force  of  party  discipline,  its  in- 
habitants are  accustomed  to  act  together  in  their  corporate 
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capacity  with  some  degree  of  independence.  To  a  large 
extent  they  know  each  other,  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to 
express  their  opinions  and  defend  their  local  interests. 

3.  Turning  next  to  cities,  we  do  not  find  legislative 
officers  representing  different  geographical  interests,  and 
orofanized  constituencies  analofjous  to  those  which  exist 
under  the  national  and  state  governments.  Districts  in  cities 
for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  and  state 
legislature  are  not  corporate  organizations,  and  have  no  con- 
trolling geographical  interests.  The  city  election  divisions 
are,  in  the  main,  made  by  mere  arbitrary  lines  among  blocks 
of  houses  and  shops,  enclosing  persons  generally  strangers 
to  each  other,  unaccustomed  to  act  together,  and  without 
peculiar  interests  to  be  represented.  The  voters  often  reside 
in  one  district  and  do  business  in  another.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  can  hardly  be  any  salutaiy  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  so-called  representatives  to  the 
district  which  elected  him,  even  if  it  has  any  peculiar  inter- 
ests to  be  represented.  The  lines  of  his  district  are  generally 
drawn,  if  not  gerrymandered,  by  the  majority  of  the  domi- 
nant city  party  or  faction.  This  party  is  organized  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  city ;  its  concentrated,  arbitrary  power  is  ready 
to  be  instantly  brought  to  bear  upon  every  district  which 
shall  dare  to  assert  any  independence,  and  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  crush  all  candidates  who  shall  attempt  to  with- 
stand any  requirement  of  that  pervading  power.  Hence  we 
find  that,  in  great  cities,  every  representative  may  belong  to 
the  strongest  party  and  faction,  though  two-fifths  of  the 
voters  may  belong  to  an  opposing  i)arty. 

4.  This  same  omnipresent  city  party,  which  elects  the 
mayor, — and  through  him  controls  all  administration, — 
makes  all  api)ointments  and  removals.  It  dictates  all  ap- 
pro[)riations,  makes  all  ordinances,  dominates  all  city  policy. 
Tiie  party  managei's  and  leaders  in  every  section  of  a  city 
are  disciplined  together,  and  they  readily  act  as  a  unit  under 
common  orders  and  a  single  boss.  All  city  ofiicials  and  em- 
ph)yees  —  where  civil  sevice  reform  moth«)ds  are  not  enforced 
—  are  adherents  of  the  same  party  and  faction.     They  are 
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under  pledges  to  support  it.  Party  spirit  makes  them  in- 
tolerant toward  their  opponents,  and  the  fear  of  removal 
makes  them  servile  toward  their  superiors  and  silent  con- 
cerning maladministration.  This  vicious  party  system, 
facilitated  by  the  complexity  of  city  affairs,  leads  to  bribery, 
fraudulent  naturalizations  and  registrations,  cheating  in 
elections,  and  all  the  manifold  forms  of  despotism  and  mal- 
versation, for  which  great  party-governed  cities  are  notorious. 
Here  is  a  part}^  despotism  quite  impossible  outside  the  city. 
It  directly  tends  to  boss  rule  and  to  the  prostitution  of 
municipal  power  for  personal  gain. 

In  such  facts  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  the  ominous 
condition  which  has  caused  so  many  business  men  and  cor- 
porations to  basely  pay  money  to  bosses  and  party  managers 
for  their  protection,  rather  than  appeal  to  party-elected  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  justices  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights. 

The  reader  has  very  likely  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  grave  need  of  making  city  government  more  inde- 
pendent of  party  control,  and  that  consequently  the  theory, 
so  generally  accepted,  that  party  divisions  in  city  affairs  are 
as  appropriate  as  in  national  and  state  affairs,  is  quite  inde- 
fensible. The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  notorious 
facts  that  in  most  cases  of  malversation  or  corruption  in 
American  cities  the  offenders  most  responsible  for  it  have 
been  party  managers  —  not  always  of  the  same  party  —  who 
have  conspired  for  common  plunder  —  and  have  been  most 
successful  where  party  rule  has  been  most  absolute. 


VII 

1.  It  is  not  only  true  that  questions  of  principle  fit  for 
party  divisions  seldom  arise  in  our  city  affairs,  but  that  no 
party  has  ever  grown  out  of  such  questions^  and  that  they  have 
very  rarely  been  controlling  in  any  city  election.^ 

1  The  important  elections  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  1894,  in 
which  the  before  dominant  parties  were  defeated,  were  not  mere  party  contests. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  voters  of  the  ruling  party  in  New  York  City,  —  and  a 
bimilar  proportion  of  the  voters  in  Brooklyn,  —  rejecting  the  candidates  of  their 
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It  is  also  true  that  most  matters  connected  with  city  ad- 
ministration are  of  a  kind  which  should  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  business  principles  and  by  officers  and  emjjloyees  who 
are  as  free  as  possible  from  party  bias.  They  should  be  in- 
dependent of  party  dictation,  for  tlieir  party  opinions  are 
intrinsically  immaterial. 

We  have  seen  that  so-called  city  government,  though 
exercising  various  governmental  functions,  consists  in  the 
main  of  work  to  be  done  and  of  administration  to  be  carried 
on,  which  would  be  all  the  more  successful  if  conducted 
according  to  uniform  methods  and  quite  irrespective  of  mere 
party  interests  and  opinions.  There  is  no  Democratic  way, 
no  Republican  way,  and  no  need  for  considering  political 
parties,  for  the  well-doing  of  these  things.  So  far  as  such 
government  consists  of  making  ordinances,  of  assessing 
taxes,  and  of  collecting  and  expending  moneys,  —  the  most 
governmental  of  its  functions,  —  it  should  certainly  make 
no  party  discrimination.  Municipal  officers  and  employees, 
if  persons  of  good  character  and  ability,  would  be  none  the 
less  useful  if  their  political  and  religious  opinions  were  un- 
known both  to  party  managers  and  to  every  voter.  To  be 
faithful  to  tlie  cause  of  good  city  government,  irrespective 
of  its  effects  upon  any  party,  is  to  attain  the  true  ideal  of  a 
municipal  officer. 

2.  Save  for  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  yevy  worthy  and 
patriotic  citizens,  as  well  as  all  politicians  and  mere  parti- 
sans, in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Union,  are  exerting 
themselves  for  party  victories  and  party  advantage  in  city 
atlairs,  we  sliould  not  have  taken  space  for  illustrating  truths 
so  nearly  obvious.  The  great  ])ulk  of  the  work  which  a  city 
has  to  do  —  to  supjdy  water  and  gixs,  to  provide  sewers,  to 
make  and  clean  streets,  to  erect  and  repair  public  buildings 
and  works,  to  take  care  of  parks  —  is  so  completely  matters 
of  mere  business,  skill,  and  taste,  and  is  so  foreign  to  all 


n^sppctivo  parties,  tmitod  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  roform  jv^lipy,  which  tri- 
uinpluMi.  Siiu'f  this  note  was  written,  the  New  York  City  eh»«-tion  of  IS'.»7  has 
oceurred,  in  whirh  the  Citizens'  Union  —  abo<iy  oomiH)8e»l  of  adherents  of  di(Ter«nl 
parties  — cast  a  much  larger  vote  than  the  Kepuhlicau  |virty.     See  List  chapter. 
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party  issues,  that  it  might  be  well  done  through  mere  private 
contractors,  —  probably  more  economically  and  much  better 
done  by  them  than  through  city  ol'licials  selected  according 
to  party  methods.  Even  city-party  leaders  and  zealots  can 
see  that  for  city  contractors  to  apply  party  tests  for  the  selec- 
tion of  their  employees  would  be  equally  absurd  and  dis- 
astrous. 

No   man  of   candor  and  sense  will  claim  that  particular 
opinions  about  national-party  issues  —  for  example,  the  tariff, 
the  silver  controversy,  the  Venezuela  question,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  —  are  in  the  least  a  qualifica- 
tion for  such  work,   or  for  being  a  city  clerk,  fireman,  or 
policeman.     Policemen,  coroners,  and  police  and  civil  jus- 
tices, being  under  the  highest  legal  and  moral  obligation  to 
be  absolutely  impartial  toward  all  citizens,  are  unfit  for  their 
places  in  the  degree  that  they  are  affected  by  party  spirit,  are 
active  party  men,  or  have  any  wish  to  officially  aid  one  party 
or  faction  rather  than  another.     Yet,  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  Union,  their  city-party  governments  — 
and  hordes  of  scheming  partisans  and  criminals  behind  it  — 
exert  their  powers  to  the  utmost  for  forcing  into  these  offices 
besotted  politicians  for  party  advantage — men  whose  presence 
there  is  a  scandal  to  common  justice,  a  reproach  to  political 
decency,  and  a  dishonor  to  Republican  government  itself.     It 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  most  disgraced  by  this  practice, 
our  parties  or  our  municipalities. 

3.  There  is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Democratic  way, 
which  is  either  honest  or  tolerable,  of  managing  prisons,  jails, 
asylums,  or  poorhouses;  of  keeping  city  accounts,  governing 
a  city  police,  or  carrying  a  municipal  school  system  into 
effect;  but,  instead,  one  non-partisan,  sensible,  honest 
method,  irrespective  of  mere  party  considerations.  The  vast 
amount  of  time,  manipulation,  and  corrupt  intrigue  devoted 
to  the  nomination,  selection,  coercion,  and  discharge  of 
municipal  officials  and  employees  on  party  grounds  or  for 
party  ends  has  been  not  only  a  needless  waste,  but  a  cause 
of  demoralization  and  corruption  which  has  degraded  mu- 
nicipal government. 
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Our  municipal  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  false  reasoning  as  of  a  passionate,  impetuous  party 
spirit,  which  is  blind  alike  to  all  reasoning  relating  either 
as  to  causes  or  consequences.  Not  a  few  of  our  partisan 
zealots  doubtless  think  party  tests  for  municipal  servants  to 
be  in  the  public  interest.  Yet  many  of  them,  blind  to  the 
facts  before  their  own  eyes,  would  read  with  surprise  and 
condemnation  those  English  laws  of  the  last  century  which 
required  all  city  officers  to  take  an  oath  declaring  their  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church,  and  those  still  older 
laws  of  continental  Europe  which  made  it  necessary  for  such 
officers  to  liave  the  approval  of  a  bishop.  Yet  we  fear  it  may 
be  a  consideraljle  time  before  all  of  these  partisans  will  think 
it  not  less  alisurd  and  uncivilized  to  require  such  of}icei*s  to 
accept  a  platform  instead  of  a  creed,  and  to  get  the  approval 
of  a  party  and  a  boss  rather  than  of  a  church  and  a  bishop. 

VIII 

4.  Another  view  of  party  government  in  cities  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted.  Vast  numbers  of  men  are  drawn  into 
parties  for  reasons  wliich  are  independent  of  moral  or  patri- 
otic considerations, — many  of  them  for  reasons  which  are 
wholly  selfish,  if  not  corrupt.  Mere  inherited  prepossessions, 
local  intluences,  and  [)eculiar  mental  traits  are  decisive  with 
great  numbers  of  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  patri- 
otic and  worthy  citizens  are  not  generally  very  unequally 
divided  between  the  great  parties.  City  parties  impose  no 
tests  of  either  cliaracter  or  intelligence  for  admission  to  their 
membership.  They  even  compete  against  each  other  for  the 
support  of  the  vilest  and  must  brutish  knaves  and  criminals 
which  they  can  bring  to  the  polls.  In  cities,  more  than  else- 
where, the  greatest  issues  concerning  government  relate 
quite  as  much  to  moral  as  to  })()litieal  principles.  They  are 
issues  as  to  which,  aside  from  the  tlomiuating  efYects  of  party 
bias  and  hate,  the  best  citizens  would  naturally  1h»  on  one 
side,  and  the  woi-st  on  the  other.  Hut  party  spirit  and  in- 
terests divide  them.       Tlie  Lrainl)li'rs,  ;md  tlie  h>\v  gmg-shop 
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keepers,  the  malefactors,  corrupt  politicians,  and  the  whole 
criminal  class  are  faithful  to  parties  only  in  so  far  as  parties 
favor  their  corrupt  and  lawless  purposes — for  which  these 
vile  voters  are  always  ready  to  unite.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  class  of  city  residents  stand  over  against  each  other 
in  hostile  party  lines,  held  there  by  party  spirit,  external 
party  issues,  and  false  theories  of  party  obligations.  Thus 
party  government  in  cities  enables  the  worst  enemies  of  order 
and  morality  to  combine,  while  it  causes  and  commends  a 
constant  division  among  the  natural  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment. If  party  opinions  were  ignored  in  city  affairs,  these 
natural  friends  would  unite  for  municipal  reform. 

We  have  seen  that  the  higher  class  of  voters  who  would 
naturally  stand  resolutely  together  for  good  city  government 
are  too  few,  in  any  party,  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  their 
natural  friends  in  the  opposing  party.  Municipal  reform 
can  therefore  be  brought  about  when,  and  only  when,  this 
class  of  voters  shall  have  patriotism,  independence,  and  self- 
denial  enoucrh  to  unite  for  its  achievement.  The  formation 
of  such  a  union  is  therefore  the  first  essential  advance  toward 
our  municipal  regeneration.  Each  good  citizen  must  first 
subdue  his  own  party  spirit. 

City  partisans  habitually  act  on  these  indefensible  theories: 
(1)  that  it  is  only  through  party  action,  as  we  now  have  it, 
that  good  municipal  government  is  possible;  (2)  that  city 
interests  must  be  subordinated  to  national  and  state  party 
interests ;  (3)  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  one's  duty  to  one's 
party  to  diminish  its  city  patronage ;  and  (4)  that  no  party 
man  should  support  the  best  candidate  for  a  city  office  unless 
he  be  an  adherent  of  his  own  party.  While  such  theories 
prevail  the  residents  of  a  city  do  not  deserve  a  good  city 
government,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  it.  Party  gov- 
ernment in  a  city  is  a  demonstration  that  their  inhabitants 
care  more  for  the  triumph  of  their  parties  than  for  the  bless- 
ings of  good  city  administrations. 

Let  us  not  blink  the  serious,  humiliating  facts.  The 
great  body  of  the  best  citizens  who  ought  to  stand  together 
for  municipal  reform  frown  at  each  other  from  the  ranks  of 
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opposing  parties  and  defeat  each  other's  efforts  for  achieving 
it.  Their  party  zeal  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  see  that  if 
party  distinctions  were  disregarded  in  city  affairs,  the  relative 
strength  of  each  party  would  not  be  changed;  parties  would 
have  few  effective  motives  left  for  meddling  with  city  admin- 
istration. The  political  opinions  of  municipal  servants 
would  be  of  hardly  more  consequence  to  parties  than  the 
party  views  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  now 
are.  A  short  period  of  true,  non-partisan  city  administra- 
tion would  cause  these  servants  to  take  no  active  part  in 
city  politics,  as  the  experience  of  the  best-governed  cities  of 
the  world  will  show  us. 

5.  The  party  opinions  of  city  officers  being  intrinsically 
unimportant,  it  is  false  and  demoralizing  to  make  these 
opinions,  and  not  their  personal  merits  or  the  interests  of  the 
city,  the  controlling  standards  for  their  selection.  If  the 
appointing  officer,  or  the  voter,  is  not  bound  in  honor  and 
duty  to  select  the  fittest  persons  for  serving  the  city,  regard- 
less of  party  opinions,  but  may  betray  the  city's  interest  to 
aid  his  party,  what  municipal  duty  or  interest  may  he  not 
neglect,  repudiate,  and  betray  for  party  puri)oses?  How 
can  we  expect  any  city  servant  to  be  faithful  to  his  municipal 
duties,  if  his  party  requires  him  to  betray  them  for  its  own 
advantage?  If  he  may  betray  his  village  or  city  for  party 
gain,  why  may  he  not  do  the  same  for  personal  gain  ?  The 
very  sense  of  civic  duty  is  thus  enfeebled  and  perverted  by 
the  party  system. 

0.  The  most  intelligent  men  in  a  party,  who  for  party 
reasons  decline  to  cobi)erate  with  similar  membei-s  of  other 
parties  to  promote  good  city  government,  are  most  responsible 
for  our  bad  municipal  condition.  Tliey,  above  all  (Uhei"s, 
know  better.  It  is  a  shallow  view,  a  specious  excuse,  for  surh 
citizens  to  denounce  the  ignorant  and  scheming  politicians 
and  the  corrupt  classes  as  being  mainly  responsible.  How 
can  really  good  citizens  ready  to  unite,  or  already  joined,  in 
business  partnerships  or  corporations,  — perliaps  meniKM-s  (^f 
the  same  club,  co-trustees  in  the  same  society  or  churcli  with 
party  opponents,  — justify  theniselvos  in  refusing  to  cooper- 
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ate  with  them  in  the  business  and  duty  of  improving  city 
affairs  ? 

If  the  familiar  justification  that  party  opponents  cannot  be 
trusted  were  true,  each  side  saying  this  of  the  other,  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  would  be  that  no  active  party  men  should 
be  given  a  city  office.  The  facts  are  that  blind,  unpatriotic, 
half-civilized  party  intolerance  is  yet  a  potential  force  in 
the  politics  of  many  American  cities.  In  despotic  times  men 
who  dissented  from  the  religion  of  the  majority  were  not 
only  excluded  from  office  but  were  disfranchised  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  ruling  parties.  But  now  such  parties,  forced 
by  public  opinion  and  constitutional  prohibitions  to  tolerate 
religious  difference,  can  only  exclude  from  office  those  avIio 
dissent  from  their  creed  in  civil  affairs.  Men  who  Avould  be 
ashamed  to  justify,  even  theoretically,  the  intolerance  of 
their  great-grandfathers  in  matters  of  religion  now  uphold 
without  shame  and  with  apparently  no  sense  of  its  absurdity, 
an  equal  intolerance  in  matters  of  party  politics.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  say  which  commits  the  graver  offence,  the 
intelligent,  reputable  citizen  who,  knowing  better,  violates 
his  duty  to  his  city  in  order  to  aid  his  party,  or  the  gamblers 
and  the  low  politicians  who,  under  degrading  influences,  vio- 
late the  same  duty  in  order  to  benefit  both  themselves  and 
their  class. 

We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  objection  sure  to  be  made 
by  partisans  and  pessimists,  that  it  is  chimerical  to  expect 
that  party  men  will  ever  be  faithful  to  municipal  interests  as 
long  as  they  think  the  city  vote  will  materially  affect  national 
party  majorities;  for  it  has  been  explained,  and  will  else- 
where be  demonstrated,  that  under  a  sound  municipal  system 
neither  party  will  either  gain  or  lose  any  large  advantage. 
Let  personal  character  and  capacity  —  to  be  shown  by  the 
civil  service  examinations,  irrespective  of  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions  —  be  made  the  conditions  of  entering  the  mu- 
nicipal service,  and  the  adherents  of  parties  will  be  fairly 
represented  there,  working  side  by  side.  These  men  will 
not  be  party  electioneers.  They  Avill  neither  pay  party 
assessments  nor  be  servile  to  party  managers  or  bosses.     It 
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may  soon  become  the  fact  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  now 
the  fact  in  the  enlightened  cities  of  Europe,  that  the  politics 
of  the  municipal  servants  will  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 

IX 

There  are  doubtless  many  citizens  who,  while  admitting 
thiit  these  objections  to  party  government  in  cities  are  un- 
answerable, will,  nevertheless,  say  that  it  will  be  in  vain 
that  we  may  attempt  to  arrest  it.  This  is  the  view  of  men 
who  lack  moral  courage  and  that  high  sense  of  civic  duty 
which  are  the  source  and  potency  of  all  municipal  reform. 
Many  such  persons  welcome  any  specious  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing sacrifice  and  labor  for  the  sup[)ression  of  city-party  des- 
potism. But  their  pretext  has  not  even  the  merit  of  fact  or 
probability.  In  the  many  oiHces  —  municipal,  state,  and  na- 
tional—  where  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  have  put 
superior  persons  into  the  public  service,  irrespective  of  party 
o[)inions,  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  surely  done 
in  every  department  of  city  affairs  if  we  will  only  have  faith, 
and  resolutely  strive  for  the  general  welfare  instead  of  parti- 
san advantage.  So  much  has  public  enlightenment  recently 
advanced,  that  many  men  who,  a  generation  ago,  would 
brazenly  insist  that  all  policemen,  firemen,  justices,  and 
school  officers  —  and  a  century  ago,  that  all  military  and 
naval  ollicers  —  should  be  of  their  own  party,  would  now  be 
ashamed  to  make  such  claims,  save  in  the  presence  of  mere 
l)oliticians  and  partisans.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  power  which  is  compelling  intelligent  men  who 
seek  social  respect  to  act  more  in  reference  to  the  public 
welfare  and  less  in  reference  to  party  gain.  Only  audacious 
politicians  now  insist  that  i)olicenien,  school-teachei's,  and 
justices  should  be  ap[)ointed  or  removed  for  party  re;isons. 
'I'hcre  is  no  really  better  reason  wliy  a  city  clerk  or  lalnirer, 
tban  why  a  city  school-teacher,  street  sweeper,  or  police- 
man shniiltl   lir  selected  by  rei\son  of  his  party  opinions  or 


services. 


rhere  is  a  grave  misconception  and  underestimation  with 
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many  both  as  to  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  as  to  the 
part  it  has  pLayed,  and  is  likely  to  play,  in  the  government 
of  cities.  They  say  that  the  contests  of  city  parties  over  city 
affairs  are  the  great  sources  of  health  and  purity  without 
which  there  would  be  stagnation,  indifference,  and  decay. 
This  whole  theory  is  false.  Public  opinion  is  a  constant,  ac- 
tive, elevating,  and  potential  force  in  municipal  government 
far  beyond  anything  which  springs  from  mere  party  action. 

The  conscience  and  higher  thought  of  the  people,  speaking 
through  the  press,  public  meetings,  and  innumerable  non- 
partisan associations,  make  public  opinion  and  that  opinion 
is  a  force  which  no  city  party  or  faction  dares  to  much  offend. 
Even  Tammany  has  not  dared  to  disregard  the  new  jDublic 
opinion  which  requires  clean  streets.  If  Tammany  and 
every  faction  and  party  in  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
dissolved,  if  all  their  bosses,  managers,  and  leaders  should  be 
banished,  this  force  of  public  opinion  would  at  once  become 
supreme  in  the  city,  and  would  fill  the  offices  and  carry  on 
the  administration  according  to  its  own  high  standards. 
Those  who  vote  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  who  labor  to  ele- 
vate city  life,  regardless  of  party  politics,  would  go  to  the 
polls,  but  the  vile  and  mercenary  voters  would  not  go  there. 
The  constant  issue  as  to  voting  would  be  between  those  who 
vote  patriotically  on  one  side  and  those  who  vote  selfishly  or 
for  party  advantage  on  the  other. 

Public  opinion  constantly  holds  Tamman}^  and  every  city 
party,  in  restraint;  it  prevents  it  from  doing  Avhat  it  wishes 
to  do,  and  would  do,  but  for  the  fear  of  this  opinion.  Tam- 
many, and  any  ruling  city  party,  prefers  a  man  like  Tweed 
or  Kelly  for  its  boss,  to  rule  itself,  and  longs  to  make  him 
mayor,  but  from  fear  of  public  opinion  dares  not  do  so. 

Public  opinion,  in  cities  as  everywhere  else,  favors  the 
higher  sentiments,  better  administration,  and  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  people.  It  maintains  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
party  opinion  and  interests.  Weaken  the  power  of  public 
opinion  but  a  little,  and,  Ave  repeat,  the  administration  of  the 
city  would  sink  to  the  level  of  her  partisan  politics. 

Party  activity,  as  to  city  affairs,  relates  mainly  to  naturali- 
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zations,  registration,  party  enrolment,  primary-district  man- 
agement, the  bringing  out  of  the  party  vote,  the  control  of  the 
election  machinery,  with  but  limited  appeals  to  public  duty 
or  the  higher  intelligence.  But  the  great  and  elevating  sub- 
jects, as  to  which  the  people  are  not  divided  by  party  lines, 
in  cities,  have  reference  to  moral,  educational,  humane,  and 
altruistic  affairs  and  standards  of  duty.  Nowhere  else  are 
the  great  questions  of  charity,  morality,  philanthropy,  and 
religion  more  nobly  treated  than  in  cities;  but  all  of  these 
things  are  far  above  the  sphere  of  city  politics.  Nowliere 
else  is  there  so  much  poverty  and  ignorance,  ^o  mucli  degra- 
dation and  vice,  so  frequent  injustice,  lawlessness,  and 
crime,  as  in  municipalities;  and,  liappily,  nowhere  else  is 
there  so  much  self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  such  noble  and 
abundant  charities,  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  dealing  with 
them. 

But  concerning  these  matters,  city  parties  have  no  part 
and  recomiize  no  duties.  Schools  and  collegfes  for  the 
education  of  the  peoi)le,  journals  in  wliirh  the  higher  public 
opinion  is  powerfully  expressed,  societies  and  associations 
innumerable  which  are  effective  for  expounding  and  enforc- 
ing the  moral  and  patriotic  obligations  of  men,  and  cluirches 
in  which  the  duties  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  humanity 
are  ably  presented,  — every  one  of  tliem  non-partisan  forces, 
—  are  most  abundant  and  effective  in  cities,  but  parties  and 
their  managers  have  very  little  to  do  witli  these  things,  and 
perhaps  as  often  harm  as  help  them.  Througli  such  agencies, 
self-sacrificing,  altruistic,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  engages  in  stern,  conscientious  conflict  and  com- 
petition with  all  the  lower  forces  of  life  in  every  city  to  an 
ext«Mit  which  is  tenfold  greater  than  everything  of  the  kind 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  contests  of  parties  over  city  atTairs. 
To  call  i)arty  action  in  cities  the  great  saving  force  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  Thus,  in  that  very  spliere  of  city  government 
where  there  are  the  fewest  elements  for  useful  party  action, 
and  wlicrc  the  domination  of  party  opinion  is  most  to  Ik?  re- 
giHitted,  the  higlier  public  opinion  has  its  best  expression  and 
all  in»l)lc  minds  have  their  grandest  opportunities  for  salutary 
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contests  and  competitions.  Yet,  with  an  assumption  of  wis- 
dom, Ave  are  told  by  city  politicians  that  conflict  and  com- 
petition are  the  conditions  of  progress,  and  that  the  fittest 
survive;  as  if  the  maxim  applied  only,  or  mainly,  to  parties, 
rather  than  to  the  salutary  conflicts  of  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious forces  which  develop  the  noblest  men  and  women  of 
the  nation. 

A  glance  at  the  activities  of  a  great  city,  at  the  time  of 
municipal  elections,  will  illustrate  the  relative  character  of 
its  partisan  and  non-partisan  forces.  In  the  garrets  and  cel- 
lars of  crime  and  debauchery,  the  messengers  of  religion  and 
humanity  are  as  usual  about  their  elevating  work,  but  the 
agents  of  bosses  and  factions  are  there  also,  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  vile  by  means  which  yet  more  degrade  them. 
The  grog-shops  are  crowded  with  depraved  men  whose  drinks 
are  paid  for  by  the  money  supplied  by  the  partisan  agents 
who  have  caused  their  fraudulent  registration  and  their 
coming  to  the  polls.  While  the  children  of  the  degraded 
emigrants  are  being  instructed  in  the  schools  of  some  noble 
charities,  the  votes  of  these  emigrants  are  the  subject  of  a 
corrupt  competition  between  the  electioneering  and  bribing 
agents  of  rival  parties  and  factions.  The  exertions  of 
churches,  noble  societies,  and  citizens  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance,  but  can  we  be  sure  that  the  elec- 
tioneering solicitation  and  bribery  of  partisan  managers,  in 
aid  of  securing  the  vote  of  the  liquor  interest,  do  not  counter- 
balance such  noble  efforts  ?  At  the  prisons,  poorhouses,  and 
asylums  where  good  men  and  women  are  doing  the  work  of 
self-sacrifice  and  humanity  may  be  also  found  on  city  elec- 
tion days  the  partisan  henchmen  and  bullies  who  go  there  to 
bring  the  most  depraved  voters  to  the  polls. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  views  on  some  of  these  sub- 
jects, this  at  least  seems  very  clear:  that  cities  will  never 
lose  their  most  salutary  competitions,  or  their  great  and  ele- 
vating forces,  because  city  politicians  have  less  inducements 
for  their  vicious  activity,  or  because  public  opinion,  rather 
than  party  opinion,  shall  become  the  dominating  force  in 
municipal  affairs. 
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CHAPTER     IV.  —  MUNICIPAL     GOVERXMENT     BY     PARTY     AS 
ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE  TAMMANY   DEMOCRACY 

Reasons  for  discussing  Tammany.  Its  origin  and  original  character.  Its 
transformation  from  charity  to  partisan  politics.  Its  present  character  and  its 
officers.  It  insists  on  party  government,  applies  party  tests  for  office,  and  enforces 
the  spoils  system.  It  holds  city  affairs  to  be  a  mass  of  politics  and  not  of  busi- 
ness. Insists  that  Tammany  always  promotes  the  public  interests.  Holds  non- 
partisan city  government  to  be  chimerical.  Whether  its  theories  can  be  justified. 
The  incompatible  and  demoralizing  relations  of  Tammany.  Its  opposition  to  all 
reform.  Its  attempts  to  intluence  national  and  state  government.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  Tammany  system.  Its  system  worse  than  most  of  its  sup- 
porters. We  must  appeal  to  facts  to  test  the  sy.stem.  Tammany's  j>osition 
untenable  and  hostile  lo  Home  Rule.  Vicious  teaching  and  practices  of  Tam- 
manj-.  How  it  appeals  to  the  worst  voters  and  uses  offices  to  bribe  them.  The 
Tammany  system  aggravates  party  greed  and  animosity.  It  facilitates  con- 
spiracy and  degrades  civic  ideals.  Power  of  appointment  and  removal  used  to 
bribe  and  coerce  voters.  Political  assessments  begin  with  Tammany:  tliey  in- 
crease its  vicious  power  and  degrade  the  municipal  servants.  Tammany  sells 
offices  for  money.  The  sale  of  judicial  offices  especially  vicious  —  debasing  the 
bench,  demoralizing  the  bar,  and  preventing  the  noblest  lawyers  becoming 
judges. 

From  the  relation  of  parties  to  municipal  government  on 
the  basi.s  of  principle,  we  turn  to  exj)erience  on  the  subject. 
A  definite  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  theories  and  doings 
of  a  particular  city  party  in  a  sin^^de  city  seems  likely  to 
be  more  interesting  and  useful  than  less  definite  statements 
concerning  various  parties  and  cities.  For  this  purpose  we 
select  the  Tammany  Democracy  of  the  city  of  New  York, — 
which  for  brevity  we  may  call  Tammany, —  because  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  most  highly  organized,  and  the  most  characteristic 
and  powerful  partisan  organization  which  has  ever  existed  in 
an  American  city.  As  its  theories  and  methods  and  their 
practical  effects  are  those  toward  which  the  less  developed 
city  i)arties  seem  to  be  tending  in  American  municipalities, 
their  study  is  one  of  great  interest  and  univei'sal  importance. 

We  desire  it  sliould  be  undei'stood  at  the  outset  that  wo 
do  not  propose  to  sketch  the  liistory  of  Tanunany,  or  to  pre- 
sent its  wrong-doings,  as  if  they  were  unitpio  or  especially 
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reprehensible,  but  rather  to  show  to  what  extent  its  practices 
have  been  the  natural  outcome  of  vicious  theories  and 
methods,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  how  far  the  evils 
of  Tammany  rule  have  been  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
effects  of  party  government  in  a  great  city. 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
cit}^  party  and  faction  ^  in  New  York  City,  which  has  gener- 
ally opposed  Tammany,  has  acted  largely  according  to  the 
theories  and  methods  of  Tammany  itself,  and  we  trust  the 
fact  will  be  apparent  that  we  seek  no  advantage  for  either 
of  these  organizations  over  the  other.  We  hope  the  reader 
will  understand  from  the  start  that  it  is  not  our  chief  purpose 
to  have  him  pass  judgment  upon  the  officers  and  administra- 
tion which  Tammany  has  supplied,  but  that  he  should  decide 
whether  its  theories,  methods,  and  system  —  whether  party 
government  in  cities  which  they  illustrate  —  will  or  will  not 
inevitably  lead  to  municipal  degradation  wherever  applied. 
This  is  a  foremost  and  fundamental  municipal  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

1.  The  present  system  of  the  Tammany  Democracy  — 
which  has  never  been  authorized  by  law  —  has  been  slowly 
and  aggressively  developed  out  of  an  obscure  humane  or 
charitable  association,  designated  "  The  Society  of  Tammany, 
or  the  Columbian  Order,"  —  Tammany  being  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief  of  fabulous  virtues,  who  seems  to  have  been 
selected  as  a  sort  of  patron  saint.  The  society  appears  to 
have  been  organized  in  1789,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  a  respectable  artisan  by  the  name  of  William  Mooney. 
It  was  first  incorporated  in  1805,  under  a  special  law  of 
New  York, —  the  sole  authority  for  its  corporate  existence, 
—  which  declares  its  object  in  these  words :  "  For  the  purposes 
of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and  distressed  members  of 
said  association,  their  widows  and  orphans  and  others,  who 

1  We  need  not  nicely  consider  whether  the  Tammany  Democracy  is  more  fitly 
called  a  party  rather  than  a  faction.  It  certainly  has  some  of  the  elements  of 
both,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  under  either  name  since  it  sometimes  acts  the  part 
of  one  and  sometimes  that  of  the  other.  As  it  has  no  fixed  principles  to  which  it 
is  faithful,  it  is  not  in  the  strict  and  best  sense  entitled  to  the  honorable  name  of 
party. 
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may  be  found  proper  objects  of  their  charity. "  ^  This  purpose 
has  never  been  changed  by  law,  and  the  Tammany  Society 
still  exists  under  this  statute,  — so  far  as  it  is  not  an  illegal 
organization,  — the  evolution  under  it  from  the  purposes  of 
charity  to  those  of  mere  politics  and  municipal  domination 
being  but  a  part  of  that  steady  degeneration  which  has  made 
the  political  action  of  the  Tammany  Democrats  a  synonym 
for  partisan  despotism  and  corruption  the  world  over. 

Prior  to  1805,  the  society  was  composed  of  men  of  diverse 
political  opinions,  and  it  hardly  took  any  part  in  politics  — 
having  been  merely  an  honest,  reputable,  and  modest  society 
largely  devoted  to  social  intercourse  and  benevolent  useful- 
ness in  a  small  way.  After  it  had  become  political,  and  be- 
fore it  had  become  partisan,  it  had  some  eminent  men  among 
its  members,  and  its  history  was  identified  with  various 
patriotic  public  services.  Yet  its  early  doings,  over  wliich 
some  of  its  adherents  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  unwarranted  and  nauseating  laudation,  were 
too  unimportant  to  be  of  interest  now,  save  as  showing  how 
readily  partisan  leaders  can  make  the  methods  of  charity 
useful  for  party  purposes. 

In  recent  years  the  society  has  had  for  its  legitimate  ends 
little  more  than  a  perfunctory  existence  and  a  nearly  useless 
activity.  But  it  has  erected  a  great  building,  which  con- 
tains an  ample  hall  —  besides  space  for  a  theatre  —  which  is 
the  head(iuartei*s  of  the  Tammany  Democracy.  This  Democ- 
racy has  dominated  the  municii)al  politics  of  New  York  by 
methods  whicli  tlie  founder's  of  Tammany  and  its  eminent 
members  of  early  days  apparently  never  imagined. 

The  Tammany  managers  and  chiefs  are  dt'signated  sachems, 
and  one  of  them  is  called  the  (irand  Sachem,  who  dispense 
such  charity  as  survives.  But  their  most  active  efforts  are 
given  to  party  management,  to  making  nominations  and  con- 
trolling elections,  to  carrying  on  the  trade  of  party  politics, 
to  patronage-mongering,  to  tlie  control  of  city  administm- 
tion,   to   the   biirtcr  and   sah'   of  olVices,   to   persuading  and 

1  Now  York  Ijiws.  180,',  Ch.  lir>.  The  title  of  tho  art  rIvps  tho  nnmo  of  the 
orj^aiiizatiun  to  bu  ftiriuoii  an  "  Tlio  8^>cicty  of  Tuiniuany,  or  Columbian  Onlcr." 
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coercing  voters  to  support  Tammany,  to  the  manipulation  of 
city  primaries,  to  the  securing  of  such  hnvs  as  Tammany 
desires  and  defeating  the  bills  it  dislikes. 

In  the  ollicial,  semi-savage  nomenclature  of  the  Tammany 
Society  one  of  its  principal  ollicers  is  designated  a  Wis- 
kinkie,  another  a  Sagamore,  another  a  Scribe,  and  its  great 
hall  is  called  a  Wigwam.  A  more  grotesque  combination 
of  incongruous  elements  —  of  charity  and  partisan  politics, 
of  Indian  names  and  civilized  designations,  of  feudal  des- 
potism and  nominal  democracy  —  than  Tammany  presents 
has  perhaps  never  existed.  ^ 

2.  Out  of  and  around  this  original  corporate  bod}^  the 
Tammany  Democracy  has  developed  the  ordinary  representa- 
tive organizations  and  machinery  of  party  action,  which  un- 
doubtedly are  very  good  of  their  kind  and  highly  effective 
for  their  purpose.  We  shall  have  no  need  for  details  on 
these  points  save  as  they  will  incidentally  ai:)pear  as  we 
proceed. 

Tammany  insists  on  absolute  party  government  in  cities ; 
it  enforces  its  partisan  tests  in  the  selection  of  city  officers 
and  laborers,  all  of  them,  unless  for  peculiar  reasons,  being 
required  to  be  its  supporters ;  it  expects  all  such  persons  to 
so  use  their  power  and  activity  that  they  may  be  beneficial  to 
Tammany;  it  utterly  repudiates  the  non-partisan  principles 
and  business  methods  through  which  every  considerable  re- 
form has  thus  far  been  made  in  American  cities.  Its  theories 
and  methods  are  as  essentially  partisan  as  they  are  selfish  and 
merciless.  Its  great  reliance  is  on  semi-military  organiza- 
tion, party  discipline  and  patronage,  political  assessments, 
adroit  management,  and  despotic  control  under  the  supreme 
leadership  of  a  boss.  It  regards  municipal  party  contests  as 
sources  of  municipal  virtue ;  it  insists  on  universal,  prescrip- 
tive, and  merciless  party  methods  in  municipal  administra- 
tion; it  favors  an  endless  series  of  partisan  battles  as  the 
essential  means  of  good  municipal  government  for  all  cities 

1  Tammany  Hall,  pp.  20,  34,  38,  87.  This  unique  and  interesting  pamphlet  of 
about  150  pages,  issued  in  1893,  —  apparently  by  the  Tammany  organization  itself, 
—  will  repay  a  perusal.    It  has  a  huge  tiger  on  its  title-page. 
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and  villages.  It  holds  that  city  government  should  Ije  so 
managed  by  a  party  as  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  manage- 
ment and  to  reward  those  who  have  charge  of  it.  It  rejecti* 
the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  and  ballot  reform  as 
false  and  abominable;  it  insists  that  all  measures,  nomina- 
tions, and  ollicial  changes  should  originate  inside  the  party 
lines  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  party  leaders. 

Denying  that  municipal  affairs  are  in  the  main  a  mass  of 
work  to  be  done,  of  business  to  be  transacted,  or  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  carried  on,  irrespective  of  the  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  municipal  servants,  Tammany  largely 
treats  them  as  a  mass  of  politics  to  be  managed,  of  patronage 
to  be  divided,  of  spoils  to  be  shared,  according  to  party 
theories  and  for  party  advantage. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  city  interests  should  be  disregarded, 
but  it  assumes  that  tlie  Tammany  majority  always  rej)resents 
these  interests,  and  that  the  Tammany  system  is  the  best 
for  their  promotion.  It  claims  that  Tammany  men  alone 
should  hold  city  office  or  be  employed  to  do  the  city  work. 
Tanmiany  does  not  merely  declare  that  there  should  be  an 
endless  and  multitudinous  series  of  partisan  conflicts  and 
elections  in  cities  and  villages,  as  fountains  of  public  virtue, 
but  further  says  that  there  should  be  short  terms  of  office 
and  many  elected  officei's,  in  order  to  keep  these  sources  of 
virtue  perpetually  active  and  prolific.  It  declares  that  the 
places  in  the  municipal  service  should  be  the  prizes  of 
the  victorious  party  or  faction,  to  be  distributed  by  their 
leaders  among  their  obedient  adherents  in  the  main  as  re- 
wards for  votes  and  other  party  services;  it  holds  that  city 
and  village  officers  and  employees  may  be  rightfully,  and 
should  be,  selected  and  discharged  for  party  advantage  —  at 
the  discretion  of  party  managei*s. 

Tammany  insists  that  all  muniei[Kil  servants  shall  not 
only  work  for  the  party,  but  that  they  should  Ik?  ready  to  pay 
assessments  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  that  failing  in  these 
duties  they  should  bo  removed  as  tliese  managers  may  see 
fit.  In  short,  Tammany  claims  that  the  dominant  nuinieipal 
party  may  use  its  power,  as  it  may  think  Ix'st,  to  perpetuate 
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its  own  supremacy,  to  fill  its  own  treasury,  to  reward  its  own 
adherents, —  always,  however,  within  the  restrictions  imposed 
b}'  law;  for  the  Tammany  system  does  not  in  theory  justify 
either  fraud  or  corruption,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
produce  them. 

In  the  view  of  Tammany,  non-partisan  city  government  is 
chimerical,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  adherents  of  different 
parties  for  securing  it  is  undesirable  and  impracticable,  save 
as  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  party  managers. 

3.  According  to  the  Tammany  theory,  the  will  of  a  city- 
party  majority  should  be  its  own  moral  law,  and  the  policy 
of  that  majority  is  certain  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
An  independent  or  non-partisan  in  city  affairs  is  an  eccentric, 
impracticable,  useless  person,  sure  to  obstruct  good  govern- 
ment, and  a  fit  subject  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  These  are 
the  most  developed  theories  of  all  supporters  of  party  govern- 
ment for  great  cities,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  required 
but  little  compromise  of  theory  to  enable  Tammany  partisans 
and  many  Republican  partisans  to  habitually  conspire  and 
cooperate  together  for  power  and  spoils  in  New  York  City.^ 


II 

1.  These  important  questions  here  present  themselves: 
Does  the  Tammany  system  provide  for  fit  relations  between 
political  parties  and  municipal  governments?  Should  it 
be  commended  for  general  adoption  ?  Or  should  it  be  con- 
demned and  excluded  to  the  utmost?  These  questions  are 
of  practical  importance  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Union. 
In  attempting  to  answer  them,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact 

1  We  are  far  from  assuming  that  Tammany  men  are  generally  unpatriotic,  or 
regardless  of  the  general  welfare.  The  vast  majority  of  the  adherents  of  Tam- 
many unquestionably  give  its  system  an  honest  and  patriotic  support.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  the  victims  of  a  party  spirit  so  intense  and  perverting 
that  they  are  unable  to  accept  a  sound  view  of  municipal  interests.  Great  num- 
bers of  them,  who  condemn  many  of  the  evils  incident  to  their  system,  neverthe- 
less support  it  because  they  think  nothing  better  is  possible.  They  have  no 
conception  of  any  kind  of  city  government  save  party  government.  Below  all 
these  adherents  are  a  large  body  of  mercenary  and  vile  voters  which  the  Tam- 
many system  is  most  effective  for  bringing  to  the  polls. 
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that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Tammany  Democrats 
have  been  corrupt  or  intrinsically  unworthy,  but  whether  the 
Tammany  system  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  as 
false,  demoralizing,  and  intolerable. 

Some  explanations  are  required  for  avoiding  misconceptions 
and  confusion  of  thought:  (1)  The  fact  that  Tammany  ad- 
ministration has  been  infamous  is  not  a  decisive  reason  why 
the  Tammany  system  should  be  condemned,  for  the  fault  may 
be  in  its  managers  rather  than  in  the  system  itself.  (2)  A 
large  part  of  what  we  shall  say  of  Tammany  will  be,  in  sub- 
stance, applicable  to  the  prevailing  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  Cit}-,  the  leaders  of  which  are  generally 
more  or  less  in  conspiracy  with  the  Tammany  leaders,  and 
they  have  largely  adopted  Tammany  methods.  (3)  The 
Tammany  Democracy  has  these  three  distinct  relations  and 
spheres  of  action:  fii'st,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  Democratic  party  in  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York;  second,  it  is  a  local  organization  there  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  state  of  New  York;  third,  it  is  also 
an  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  party  affairs  and  municipal  government  of 
the  city  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  itself  and  its  managers. 

We  are  to  deal  with  Tammany  only  in  its  latter,  or  mu- 
nicipal, relations,  save  as  its  other  relations  are  incidentally 
involved.  It  is  plain  that  if  Tammany's  connections  with 
the  national  and  state  Democracy  should  be  dissolved,  its 
organization  and  methods  for  dealing  with  city  atTaii-s  might 
still  continue,  however  much  its  power  would  be  weakened. 
It  is  very  clear  tliat  these  threefold  relations,  quite  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  constantly  tend  to  conllicts  of  interest 
and  duty  as  well  as  to  demoralization  and  corruption.  Hut 
in  this  regard  the  relations  of  Tammany  arc  not  ratlieally 
different  from  those  of  any  party  organization  in  a  city  which 
mingles  municipal,  state,  and  national  issues,  and  supports 
or  sacrifices  such  parts  of  them  as  will  most  promote  its  own 
advantage  or  that  of  its  managei's.  These  evils  arc  incidents 
to  parly  government  in  cities,  where  it  luus  no  lit  place. 

We  shall  soon  liiid  that  'i'anuuanv  habituallv  saeritiees,  on 
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the  one  hand,  city  interests  to  those  of  the  state  and  national 
parties ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  uses  its  intliience  with  state 
and  national  parties  to  gain  municipal  power,  patronage,  and 
spoils  for  itself  and  its  favorites.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
conflicting  relations  are  incompatible  with  any  deiinite  or 
avowed  principles,  save  those  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Tammany  has  not  generally  been  faithful  to 
any  other. 

It  is  a  natural  result  from  the  nature  of  the  Tammany 
system  —  and  not  merely  from  the  character  of  its  managers 

—  that  Tammany  opposes  or  supports  national  or  state  issues 
according  to  its  own  views  of  its  own  advantage.  It  has 
not,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  conspiring  Republican  factions 
referred  to,  ever  devised  or  proposed  any  policy  of  municipal 
reform.     It  has  never  carried  a  municipal  election  on  the  basis 

—  or  in  the  interest  —  of  any  definite  municipal  principles, 
save  those  of  the  spoils  system  or  the  boss  system.  It  has 
never  scrupled  to  resort  to  any  policy  which  it  has  thought 
most  likely  to  catch  the  most  numerous  voters;  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  the  better  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
have  habitually  sought  to  excuse  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  such  conduct.  Having  had  a  longer  supremacy  in 
the  affairs  of  a  great  city  than  any  other  municipal  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  Tammany  has  never  during  this 
generation  elected  a  first-class  mayor  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  but  rarely  a  mayor  of  the  second  class. ^ 

2.  Tammany  has  opposed  the  best  measures  for  police 
reform,  sanitary  reform,  civil  service  reform,  excise  reform, 
ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform.  The  most  noto- 
rious scandals  and  corruptions  which  have  arisen  out  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  New  York  City  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  exhibited  leaders  of  Tammany  and  officers  selected 
by  it  —  Tweed,  McCunn,  Barnard,  Cardoza,  and  the  recently 
condemned  police  justices  and  police  commissioners  —  as 
most  intimately  connected  with  these  evils.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  the  most  candid  and  competent  of 

1  Mayor  Hewitt  —  far  above  the  moral  tone  of  Tammany  —  justly  commanded 
a  vote  beyond  its  ranks. 
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foreign  writers  regard  Tammany  and  its  managers  as  mainly 
responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  municipal  government 
in  New  York  City.^ 

What  has  made  this  Tammany  party  ominously  significant 
are  the  facts  that  it  is  the  first  example  of  the  evolution  of 
mere  municipal  patronage,  conspiracy,  and  spoils  into  a  power 
great  enough  to  almost  dominate  a  state  party  in  a  presiden- 
tial election,  — it  having  become,  before  its  defeat  in  18*J4,  a 
controlling  influence  for  corruption  at  Albany  and  an  appre- 
ciable force  of  the  same  kind  at  Washington.  There  was 
only  needed  a  confederation  of  city  factions  organized  on  a 
Tammany  basis  in  a  few  of  our  largest  cities  —  a  confedera- 
tion which  the  acceptance  of  the  extravagant  Home  Rule 
theories  we  have  considered  would  soon  produce  —  to  con- 
stitute a  municipal  power  for  corrupt  partisan  domination 
potential  enough  to  degrade,  if  not  to  control,  both  state  and 
national  politics. 

3.  Until  quite  recently,  the  Tammany  system  lias  hardly 
had  defenders  on  the  basis  of  [)rinciples,  but  it  has  now 
found  an  elaborate  justification  in  a  volume  by  a  well-known 
writer  who  seems  to  present  the  system  as  the  latest  stage 
of  a  natural  and  inevitable  municipal  development.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  tlie  Tammany  system  to  be  compatible 
with  our  constitutional  system,  but  presents  it  as  the  out- 
come of  forces  to  which  the  latter  must  yield,  as  a  new  species 
of  municipal  government, —  born  of  Tammany  and  quite  sure 
to  prevail, —  which  he  designates  "government  by  syndi- 
cate." This  author,  after  referring  approvingly  to  the  Tam- 
many system,  and  to  the  i)resent  boss  of  Tammany  and  his 
associates,  declares  that  *^the  respectable  public  at  large 
ought  to  be  grateful  inv  the  perfection  of  that  despotic  system 
by  wliieli  tlie  whole  body  is  controlled  1)V  a  few  h^adiMN  "  — 
certainly  an  astounding  declaration. - 

1  ■_*  lirycc's  Amrriain  Cominntor/'tiUh,  pp.  .T3D-.1\3. 

5  I'ntidrs  in  n  IhnKtcnicff,  by  l>:iiii«'l  (Jroonlfaf  Thompson,  Clinp.  XII.  pp.  ."M. 
42,  (>.'?,  KW,  1*21.  We  are  loM  in  giibstnnre  by  thl.s  writor  that  If  wo  8houM  ovt»r- 
tlirow  this  Hytitiicato  systom,  Roinctliin);  similar  «»r  worst?  would  corac  In  its  pl.irc. 
Wi«  nujst  think  ho  has  ovorlo<»k«'<l  :i  wholo  homisphorc  of  tho  suhjwt.  for  thor*' 
urc  forces  of  putriutlc  antl  altruistic  sentiment,  far  above  the  moral  tunr  of  a 
II 
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We  cannot  think  it  quite  justifi.able  to  assume  that  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  ideal  municipal  system  of  the  future 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  city  which  is  among  those  worst 
governed  among  the  enlightened  nations,  rather  than  among 
those  which  are  the  best  governed,  for  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  civilization  in  the  future  may  build  upon  the  best 
theories  rather  than  upon  the  most  vicious  which  the  world 
can  supply. 

4.  Before  considering  those  practical  methods  of  Tammany 
upon  which  our  final  judgment  concerning  it  must  be  based, 
reference  to  some  facts  will  be  useful.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  for  Tammany  have 
been  peculiarly  wicked,  while  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  blinding  and  vicious  effects  of  its  system;  and  thus  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  upon  the  evil  results,  while  their 
constant  causes  have  been  overlooked  and  misconceived. 
Such  an  assumption  gives  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  the 
many  incompetent  and  bad  men  whom  Tammany  elects  truly 
represent  all  its  voters.  We  think  that  its  system  is  much 
worse  than  the  majority  of  its  supporters, —  at  least  much 
worse  than  they  think  it  to  be.  If  not,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  facts  that  great  numbers  of  worthy  and  patriotic  men, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  adherents  of  Tammany,  despite  all  the 
infamous  disclosures  made  of  late  (1895),  still  defend  it  with 
passionate  earnestness  ?  How  has  it  happened  that  a  party 
system,  identified  with  a  scandalous  history  for  more  than 
a  generation,  has  hardly  called  forth  any  philosophical  in- 
quiry, —  save  that  just  referred  to  —  concerning  its  theories, 
methods,  or  inherent  tendencies,  — has  hardly  found  any  ex- 
planation of  the  depravity  and  corruption  in  the  midst  of 
which  its  power  has  increased,  save  in  a  mere  fortuitous 
succession  of  wicked  party  managers  and  corrupt  officers? 
Are  there  no  deeper  and  constant  causes  for  such  anomalies  ? 
When  it  is  notorious  that  many  good  citizens,  who  lament 
the  municipal  evils  before  them,  adhere  to  Tammany  not- 
withstanding its  manifold  corruptions  and  vicious  methods, 

Tammany  syndicate,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  the 
municipal  tendencies  of  our  times. 
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we  feel  that  among  the  gravest  municipal  problems  to  })e 
solved  are  these :  Why  are  such  facts  possible  ?  What  kind 
of  a  power  is  it  that  binds  such  men  to  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  such  an  organization?  Why  have  their  reason  and 
sense  of  duty  failed?  We  hope  to  offer  some  explanation  as 
to  these  ominous  facts. 

Ill 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  voters  in  all  parties  yet  think  that 
party  divisions  are  desirable  in  city  affairs  and  that  party 
government  for  cities  is  not  only  the  best  practicable,  but 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Something  more  than  theoretical  rea- 
soning will  be  necessary  to  change  these  convictions.  We 
must  dissect  city-party  government  and  examine  its  parts. 
We  must  show  the  relations  between  theories  and  facts, 
—  looking  into  the  practical  methods  and  mechanism  of  city- 
party  managers.  Tammany  can  supply  excellent  illustra- 
tions applicable  to  all  city-party  government. 

1.  We  have  considered  its  threefold  and  incompatible  rela- 
tions. These  conflicting  relations  not  only  involve  irrecon- 
cilable duties  and  interests,  but  strongly  tend  to  prevent  a 
just  regard  for  municipal  rights,  and  to  make  true  consti- 
tutional Home  Rule  impossiljle.  The  need  of  at  all  times 
considering  such  threefoUl  relations  almost  excludes  the  })0s- 
sibility  of  Tammany  being  truly  faithful  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  directly  leads  to  bargains,  betrayals,  and  corruptions. 
If  Home  Rule  and  state  intermeddling  are  incompatible,  how 
can  Tammany  act  in  the  interest  of  both  the  city  and  the 
state?  City  interests  are  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  and  city 
patronage  is  freely  used,  to  carry  state  and  national  elections 
for  the  advantage  of  Tammany,  its  boss  and  its  leaders.  In 
189:2,  for  example,  they  audaciously  disclaimed  even  the  pre- 
tence of  treating  the  elections  for  the  city  on  the  basis  of  its 
interests,  and  deelanMl  in  ihcir  otlicial  publication  "that 
Tannnanv  subordinated  evervthincf  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  ticket.  Thi're  wjis  practically  no  campaign  made 
so  far  as  tlu'   local   ticket  was  concernc(l." '     When  such  a 

»  Note  Tamm(in]f  Hull,  pp.  lOJ),  101. 
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theory  of  infidelity  and  betrayal  has  been  accepted,  it  is  folly 
to  expect  a  city  party  will  ever  be  faithful  to  municipal 
interests.  Here  we  have  the  first  false,  corrupting  lesson 
which  Tammany  teaches  its  adherents, —  a  lesson  which  is 
taught  by  every  local  party  which,  in  governing  a  city,  also 
acts  on  the  behalf  of  a  state  and  a  national  party. 

2.  The  next  lesson  taught  by  the  theory  and  methods  of 
Tammany,  in  fact  b}^  all  party  government  in  municipalities, 
is  hardly  less  demoralizing.  From  the  fact  that  no  party 
principles  are  involved  in  city  administration,  it  results  that 
the  bonds  of  union  among  the  adherents  of  city  parties  and 
the  motives  of  their  exertions  are  mainly  the  hopes  of  offices 
and  the  profits  of  controlling  local  affairs  and  of  extorting 
bribes  and  assessments.  Not  only  are  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  a  party  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but 
they  are  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  agency  for  advancing  the 
selfish  interests  of  its  adherents. 

3.  The  managers  of  a  city  party  know  very  well  that, 
considered  in  reference  to  municipal  interests,  the  political 
opinions  of  city  policemen,  justices,  and  other  municipal 
officers  and  employees  are  utterly  unimportant;  yet  these 
managers  inculcate  the  false  and  demoralizing  doctrine  that 
such  opinions  are  material  to  the  general  welfare,  thus  pre- 
senting parties  and  their  leaders  before  the  people  as  un- 
scrupulous deceivers,  acting  under  false  pretences  for  personal 
or  partisan  advantage.  In  these  facts  we  find  some  of  the 
reasons  why  high-toned  men  are  repelled  from  city  offices 
and  low  politicians  are  able  to  grasp  them. 

City  parties  and  their  managers  teach  their  adherents  that 
party  control  of  city  affairs  is  a  blessing,  and  an  end  in  itself, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  every  municipal  servant  is  bound 
to  exert  himself.  They  insist  that  no  man  should  fill  a 
municipal  place  merely  because  he  is  the  most  competent  for 
it,  but  that  he  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  it  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  dominant  party.  The  present  boss  of  Tam- 
many (1895)  has  proclaimed  this  theory  in  these  words: 
"  All  the  employees  of  the  city  government  from  the  mayor 
to  the  porter  who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office  should  be  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Tammany  organization ; "  and  Tammany  in  its 
official  organ  has  repeated  and  promulgated  this  half-civilized 
party  theory.^ 

Over  against  such  claims,  we  declare  these  truths  to  be 
indisputable:  (1)  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  interest  of  the 
city  to  have  the  best  men  in  its  service,  irrespective  of  their 
political  and  religious  opinions;  (2)  it  is,  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  right  of  the  littest  citizens  —  regardless  of  such  opinions 

—  to  enter  this  service ;  (3)  that  it  is  both  the  moral  and 
legal  duty  of  the  appointing  officers  to  choose  such  men. 

4.  The  Tammany  system,  following  the  woi*st  methods 
of  the  spoils  system,  makes  the  hope  of  winning  oflices  an 
incentive  to  degrading  partisan  and  official  servility  in 
municipal  politics.  It  keeps  out  the  worthiest  men,  who 
might  but  for  it  seek  offices,  and  gives  them  to  the  men 
who  are  servile  to  the  party,  its  managers  and  bosses.  It 
says,  in  substance,  to  every  citizen,  "If  you  want  offices, 
promotions,  licenses,  permits,  exemptions  from  arrest,  light 
sentences  in  the  courts,  easy  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  labor, 
or  official  toleration  of  your  immoral  pursuits,  be  servile  to 
Tammany  and  its  boss ;  defend  its  vicious  methods ;  labor  to 
increase  its  majority;  serve  and  justify  its  leaders;  be  silent 
as  to  their  corruption  ;  disclose  no  official  abuses ;  make  liberal 
contributions  to  the  Tammany  treasury;  join  its  processions; 
cheer  at  its  meetings;  give  money  to  its  leaders  and  clubs; 
bring  the  vilest  voters  to  the  polls  and  make  them  vote  the 
Tammany  ticket."  It  says,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  those  who 
with  manly  independence  and  self-respect  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  good  citizens  but  refuse  to  act  the  part  of  a  vassal 
to  a  feudal  lord :  "  There  are  neither  places  nor  honoi-s  for  you 
under  this  government.     Let  tliem  go  to  our  party  opponents 

—  to  those  wlio  ahvn  conspire  and  cooperate  with  Tammany 
h'a(h'rs  —  ratlicr  than  to  von." 

1  Xi>r(h  AiHfrictin  AVr/-  jr,  \s\Y2,  aiid  Tammuut/  ffitll,  p.  fiO.  Appamitly  for 
the  purpose  of  coiirilijilinj;  puhlio  n)»iiiioii,  or  whtMi  it  knows  Its  interests  will  nut 
suffer,  Tammany,  on  very  rare  otvivsions,  eUvts  an  ofticer  who  is  not  one  of  ita 
a«niorotit.s.  For  txniupl**,  in  the  nuiniiMpal  ('Irction  of  18*>!2.  it  non)iiinio«i  a 
KcpuMinin  for  jikI^ji",  Init  it  seems  to  have  secretly  rocelve«l  j?.VH»)  for  the  nomi- 
nation. 
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Tammany  and  its  managers  practically  say  to  its  adhe- 
rents, "If  you  will  give  us  a  majority  of  the  votes,  we  will 
give  you  the  monopoly  of  the  offices,  employments,  and  spoils 
which  our  common  victory  can  capture."  This,  we  aver, 
is  government  by  coercion,  conspiracy,  and  prostitution,  and 
not  "by  syndicate." 

The  patriotic  reader  has  doubtless  been  asking  himself 
what  good  comes  to  the  people  from  enforcing  these  partisan 
tests  for  office?  They  do  not  bring  the  best  men  into  the 
municipal  service.  They  are  needless,  because  cities  would 
be  better  off  if  they  had  not  a  mere  partisan  or  politician  in 
their  employment;  they  are  deceptive,  false,  and  despotic, 
because  there  is  not  a  position  in  the  municipal  service  for 
which  particular  opinions  about  party  politics  or  religion 
are  in  any  sense  a  qualification. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Tammany  S3^stem  —  of  the 
party  system  everywhere  in  municipalities  —  that  it  aggra- 
vates party  animosities,  increases  party  spirit  and  conten- 
tion, and  more  and  more  separates  from  each  other  the  most 
patriotic  men  in  each  party,  whose  cooperation  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  city  government.  It  also  facilitates 
conspiracies  between  ojiposing  party  leaders  for  securing  offices 
and  spoils,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  habitually  divide 
between  themselves.  It  degrades  our  civic  ideals  and  the 
whole  subject  of  city  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  publicly  violates  justice ;  it  makes  partisan  merchandise 
out  of  public  functions;  it  causes  selfish  politicians  and 
despotic  party  managers  to  be  feared  and  courted;  it  repels 
good  men  from  the  field  of  their  municipal  duties  and  fills 
them  with  despair;  it  causes  a  general  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty  and  justice  of  all  municipal  administration ;  it  lays 
a  broad  foundation  for  partisan  despotism  and  corruption. 

Take  policemen  and  police  justices  as  illustrations.  Ob- 
viously no  party  can  gain  any  advantage  —  hardly  any  person 
but  a  brazen-faced  spoilsman  would  avow  a  purpose  to  do  so 
—  by  reason  of  the  party  or  religious  opinions  of  these  offi- 
cials, save  through  a  corrupt  prostitution  of  their  authority 
for  partisan  or  sectarian  ends.     If  these  officers  are  not  ex- 
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pected  to  take  sides  with  their  party  or  sect,  —  to  defer  to  and 
favor  Tammany  managers  and  bosses,  —  of  what  consequence 
are  their  political  opinions  ?  Why  such  desperate  contests 
over  their  selection,  if  they  are  expected  to  be  impartial? 
It  is  as  obvious  that  an  honest  exercise  of  their  authority 
would  not  regard  the  politics  of  offenders,  or  the  wishes  of 
the  party  leaders  or  boss,  as  it  is  that  a  prostitution  of  their 
autliority  may  serve  the  purposes  of  both  personal  and  party 
corruption. 

6.  The  authority  for  removal  and  discharge  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly used  by  Tammany  —  and  according  to  the  city- 
party  theory  of  governing  cities  may  be  justly  used  —  to  gain 
the  support  of  voters  and  to  intimidate  opponents.  Every 
one  who  holds  a  place,  a  license,  or  a  permit  under  Tammany 
understands  he  must  vote  for  it,  and  work  for  it,  at  his  peril. ^ 

It  is  but  a  logical  deduction  from  the  conditions  upon 
which  Tammany  has  conferred  offices,  licenses,  and  permits, 
that  those  who  received  them  have  come  under  an  implied 
oblijration  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves  useful  to 
the  party  and  its  managers.  Offices  conferred  as  rewards  for 
party  work  are  to  be  held  subject  to  the  duty  of  continuing  it. 
Here,  in  large  part,  is  the  secret  of  the  vigorous  discipline 
and  cohesive  force  of  the  Tammany  organization — and,  we 
may  add,  of  all  city  parties  which  act  on  its  system.  Tliis 
obligation  has  seriously  impaired  the  moral  tone  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  municipal  servants  who  came  under  it. 
Those  who  refuse  to  conform  to  it  have  been  regarded  not 
merely  ius  traitors  to  their  party,  but  as  violators  of  an  implied 
contract  and  pledge  of  lionor  and  duty.  A  besotted  partisan- 
shij)  and  a  spirit  of  feudal  servility,  blind  to  the  evils  of 
nmnicipal  party  despotism,  have  been  thus  developed  by 
Tammany  by  which  many  even  of  its  worthy  adherents  have 
been  made  incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate  of  its 
vicious  system. 


1  A  Tammany  mombor  of  tho  Now  York  Ro.ird  of  Police,  in  suhstnnrc,  ad- 
mittcil,  l)cft)rr  an  invcsti^^atin^  comniitt(M>  in  IHiM,  that  {tarty  roa.Hi>n8  anil  the 
intluonco  of  Tammany  K^^nerally  prcvaile«l  in  appointing  policomcn  —  if  uot  in 
making  transfers  and  promotions  in  the  force. 
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IV 

When  such  feudal  relations  prevail,  it  is  natural  and  easy 
to  extort  political  assessments  from  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  municipal  servants  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Tammany 
and  keep  its  managers  in  power.     If  a  party  may  govern  a 
city  under  a  virtual  contract  that  its  adherents  are  to  have 
all  the  offices  and  spoils  on  condition  of  keeping  the  party 
in  power,  who  can  deny  the  right  of  collecting  from  those 
favored  adherents  the  money  needed  for  that  purpose  ?     The 
false  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  to  a  party  thus  developed 
have  been  so  effective  that,  even  since  the  collection  of  such 
assessments  has  been  prohibited  by  law,  they  have  been  paid 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tammany  officers.     The  danger 
of  being  removed  on  false  charges  and  of  being  scorned  by 
party  associates   has  powerfully  reenforced   this  perverted 
sense  of  duty.^     The  amount  of  the  assessment  usually  ex- 
torted— under  peril  of  removal  —  from  those  in  the  municipal 
service  —  including  even  the  school-teachers  —  has  been  five 
per  cent  annually  on  salaries  and  wages.     Tammany  assess- 
ment extortioners,  with  copies  of  the  city  pay-rolls  in  their 
hands,  challenged  the  city  clerks  at  their  desks,  confronted 
the  city  washerwomen  as  they  scrubbed  the  floors,  and  pur- 
sued the  poor  city  laborers  to  their  garrets  and  their  cellars, 
—  a  practice  which  can  only  befit  a  half-civilized  despotism. ^ 
It  would  seem  that  from  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  to  more 
than  double  that  sum  has  thus  been  extorted  in  a  year  by 
these  assessment  collection  pirates  to  be  used  about  managing 
city  politics,  carrying  elections,  and  paying  the  profits  of  city- 
party  managers  and  bosses.^     These  vast  sums  have  been 

1  The  New  York  civil  service  act,  Laws  1883,  Ch.  354,  prohibited  the  collec- 
tion of  political  assessments,  but  the  managers  of  both  parties  in  New  York  City- 
have  exerted  themselves  to  defeat  its  purpose.  The  assessment  extortion  system 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Tammany  under  Jackson's  administration,  and  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  City  apparently  adopted  it  from  Tammany.  Both 
parties  seem  to  have  sometimes  united  in  a  joint  assessment  robbery  of  the  police 
force,  the  fruits  of  which  they  shared  between  them.  Laylor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci., 
etc.,  p.  154. 

2  1  Lalor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci.,  etc.,  pp.  153,  154;  3  do.,  p.  785. 

3  There  were  in  1897  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  city  and  the  county  of  New  York  — 
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used  by  party  managers  and  bosses  in  their  discretion,  for 
purposes  however  degrading  and  corrupt,  under  no  liability 
to  account  before  any  court  or  to  make  any  public  explana- 
tion. How  much  of  this  money  has  been  used  to  procure 
illegal  naturalizations  and  registrations,  to  bribe  and  colonize 
voters,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  party  leaders  and  bosses,  who 
have  suddenly  grown  rich,  none  but  those  who  have  prosj)ered 
by  such  corruption  and  despotism  can  tell. 

This  Tammany  practice  has  been  largely  imitated  in  many 
American  cities.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  trade  of 
managing  city-party  politics  has  been  profitable,  or  that  city 
government  has  been  degraded  in  the  United  States?  If  the 
compensations  of  these  municipal  servants  were  but  reason- 
able, this  extortion  was  in  substance  party  piracy  against 
them;  if  their  compensations  were  made  too  high  by  partisan 
legislators  to  facilitate  the  extortion,  then  it  was  an  indirect 
party  ro])bery  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  city  treasury.^ 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  these  servants,  thus  unpro- 
tected and  plundered  by  the  government  they  were  serving, 
were  often  ready  to  compensate  their  losses  at  the  city's 
expense.  Why  should  they  think  the  city  which  failed  to 
protect  them  entitled  to  their  whole  time,  to  their  best  ser- 
vices, or  even  to  correct  accounts?  If  the  ruling  party  and 
its  agents  may  thus  cooperate  in  robbing  city  policemen  of 
their  earnings,  why  may  not  these  policemen  levy  blackmail 
upon  the  keepers  of  apple  stands,  market  stalls,  and  bawdy- 
houses?  In  fact,  the  fundamental  methods  of  Tammany, 
and  of  city  government  generally,  contain  the  suggestion 
and  the  justification  of  the  greatest  fmuds  and  corruptions 
by  wliicli  American  cities  have  been  degradi'd. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  assessment  extortion 
degrades  the  whole  municipal  service,  both  in  its  own  eyes 
and  tlie  eyes  of  the  people  generally.      It  inculcates  a  theory 

their  KO<ij;raphit*al  HiuitH  boiiijj  tht»  .snmo  —  nhout  21.00(">  oftV'ers  aiitl  employt^cs, 
whose  anniKil  siilarics  an<l  com|>eii.HAtioii  amount  to  about  S'J«).<HX),iK)0.  An  asstvss- 
ment  of  liv(<  jx^r  c«'nt  on  this  sum  wnuhl  he  Sl.'H^^'NM)  annually. 

1  .John  Ki'lly.  a  boss  of  T:immany,  seoms  to  havo  publicly  di«fen«le«i  exf«»*slre 
salaries  on  the  ground  that  the  servantu  of  the  cities  should  b«  reimbursed  for 
thoir  party  contributions.     1  I^lor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Hci.,  p.  154. 
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of  universal  injustice,  servility,  and  despotism  to  which  only 
a  half-civilized  party  spirit  can  make  an  intelligent  city 
community  blind.  Were  any  citizens  or  any  i)arty  to  pro- 
pose a  law  declaring  in  plain  words,  (1)  that  no  city  or  village 
shall  give  office  or  employment  to  any  save  adherents  of  the 
dominant  party,  (2)  that  all  city  officers  and  laborers  may  be 
assessed  or  taxed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  managers  of  this 
party,  and  (3)  that  the  money  thus  secured  may  be  used 
secretly  and  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  extorted  it, 
to  carry  elections,  keep  themselves  in  power,  and  to  reward 
their  own  services,  the  proposed  law  would  not  only  be  re- 
jected and  execrated,  but  its  authors  would  be  regarded  as 
ridiculous  and  foolhardy  madmen.  Yet  such  a  law  would 
but  give  legal  sanction  to  the  Tammany  system,  which  pre- 
vails, in  substance,  in  many  American  cities. 

V 

1.  Another  Tammany  way  of  getting  money  from  the  be- 
stowal of  offices  —  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  city-party  assess- 
ment system  —  is  even  more  degrading  and  disgraceful.  In 
substance  Tammany  has  sold  many  of  the  offices  for  which 
its  conventions  or  managers  have  made  the  nominations.  It 
has  demanded  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  or  assurance  of  its 
payment,  as  a  condition  of  making  nominations,  even  for 
the  office  of  judge  —  the  transactions  being  of  course  thinly 
disguised  as  a  supply  of  money  for  the  payment  of  election 
expenses.  A  nomination  by  Tammany  having  been  gener- 
ally equivalent  to  an  election,  and  the  sum  paid  for  it  having 
been  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  any 
expense  Tammany  would  incur  in  the  matter,  it  is  no  mis- 
representation of  the  transaction  to  call  it  a  sale.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  Tam- 
many and  the  officers  it  has  selected  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  appointments  to  various  grades  of  office.  If  the 
party  itself  may  take  money  for  nominations,  why  may  not 
its  boss,  its  managers,  and  leaders  follow  its  example? 
Ample  facts  will  appear  on  this  subject. 
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The  most  disgraceful  of  these  sales,  which  alone  will  be 
noticed  here,  have  been  sales  of  nominations  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
regular  price  of  a  nomination  for  the  office  seems  to  have 
been  from  810,000  to  815,000.1 

As  every  candidate  for  a  judgeship  must  know  that  the 
sum  he  pays  upon  a  nomination  vastly  exceeds  any  legiti- 
mate or  probable  expenses  incident  to  his  election,  he  appar- 
ently knows  that  the  claim  that  the  payment  is  made  to 
cover  these  expenses  is  an  audacious  pretext. ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  legal  or  moral  justifica- 
tion of  a  party  in  thus  selling  its  favor  and  influence  in  the 
corrupt  market  of  municipal  politics.  The  practice  strongly 
tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  judiciary  by  bringing  upon 
the  bench  lawyers  of  inferior  moral  tone  and  capacity.  Not 
the  noblest  lawyers,  but  the  most  unscrupulous  or  neces- 
sitous, who  seek  office  are  likely  to  be  the  highest  bidders 
for  the  judgeships  which  Tammany  puts  upon  the  judicial 
auction  market. 

2.  If  the  facts  could  be  disclosed  at  the  trial  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  selling  his  vote,  the  judge  might  be  confronted 
with  proof  that  the  very  money  with  which  he  had  bought 
his  nomination  had  been  used  to  corrupt  the  prisoner,  —  if, 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  applied  by  the  city-party  boss  or 
managers  to  their  own  use.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  judges  should  gain  their 
places  in  a  way  which  not  only  leaves  tliem  a  real  liberty  to 

1  Writers  worthy  of  credence  estimate  the  rejjular  price  at  about  §15,000,  and 
they  say  that  the  price  of  a  district  attorneyship  has  been  the  same.  1  LaU^r's 
Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  154;  Ivin's  yfachiue  Politics  and  Mone];  in  Elections,  etc., 
pp.  r)<)-r»'.>  and  H4.  This  is  a  v«'ry  instructive  volume.  Its  author  had  boon  cham- 
bcrhiin  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has,  therefore,  had  rare  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  secret  methods  of  Tammany. 

-  Honorable  men  have  publicly  refused  nominations  because  tendered  on  the 
condition  of  i>ayiiij;  money  for  them.  H  Ijilor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci.,  etc.,  p.  'Mi*. 
When  Tammany  triumphe<l  in  the  judicial  ele<*tion.H  of  181)5,  it  demanded  \t» 
price  for  judicial  n(»minations,  —  one  candidate  paying  S.VXK)  in  <  '    'U  with 

nomination  to  a  judgeship  in  an  inferior  court,  and  another  payii;  :n  con- 

nei'tion  with  nomination  of  yot  lower  grade,  notwitlislanding  the  fact  that,  under 
the  new  ballot  law  of  New  York,  all  voting  pai>ers  were  supplitnl  at  public  ex* 
pen.se.     N.  Y.  Kvtning  Post,  Nov.  12,  18U6. 
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be  impartial  but  allows  the  people  to  think  they  are  impar- 
tial. It  is  bad  enough  that  a  city  party  makes  the  acceptance 
of  its  platform  a  test  for  judicial  oilice,  but  it  is  far  worse 
when  it  prevents  any  lawyer  among  its  adherents  being  a 
judge  until  he  has  compromised  his  independence  by  pre- 
senting himself  as  the  highest  bidder  before  a  party  conven- 
tion, or  in  the  secret  council  of  its  managers  or  boss,  as  being 
ready  to  pay  the  auction  price  demanded. 

May  we  not  well  be  surprised  that  the  judiciary  in  New 
York  City  has  remained  so  largely  respectable  ?  It  is  plain 
that  under  such  conditions  a  noble  judicial  independence  is 
impossible.^  The  judicial  auction  system  practically  says  to 
every  lawyer,  "  If  you  would  reach  the  highest  honors  of  your 
profession,  accept  the  creed  of  the  ruling  party  —  or  falsely 
pretend  to  do  so  —  and  be  servile  to  its  boss  and  leaders  ;  for- 
bear to  expose  party  abuses  ;  take  no  case  against  the  interest 
of  your  party  ;  make  no  exposure  of  its  abuses,  and  then  you 
can  bid  with  hope  for  all  the  judgeships  you  can  pay  for." 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  compelled  to  think  that  the  servility 
and  hypocrisy  thus  induced  have  made  it  easier  for  unworthy 
lawyers  to  ascend  the  bench  and  have  dissuaded  the  noblest 
members  of  the  bar  from  attempting  to  do  so.^ 

Such  facts  seem  to  go  far  toward  explaining  why  in  recent 
years  the  judiciary  in  New  York  City  has  been  inferior  to 
what  it  was  before  Tammany  sold  judgeships, — inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  —  and  they 
also  help  us  to  see  how  city -party  managers  and  bosses  have 
so  easily  grown  rich. 


1  **  The  son,  or  the  son-in-law,  of  a  judge  is  sure  of  a  good  practice,  and  referees 
are  appointed  from  lists  which  are  largely  dictated  by  the  professional  politicians 
of  both  parties."    Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1898,  p,  152. 

2  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  lawyer  who  makes  the  highest  bid  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  nomination,  — for  the  fear  of  public  opinion  may  exclude  the  basest 
bidder,  —  but  that  the  price  offered,  the  servility  to  party  interests  tendered  with 
it,  as  well  as  past  services  for  the  party,  are  taken  into  account.  How  much 
ignorance,  how  much  professional  incapacity,  how  much  low  moral  tone  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  an  extra  $500  or  $5000  offered  secretly  —  perhaps  to  a  boss  or 
to  a  clique  —  for  the  nomination,  are  among  the  secrets  of  city-party  action 
which  have  been  as  carefully  guarded  as  were  the  secrets  of  the  Inquisition  or 
the  Star  Chamber. 
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This  judicial  auctioneering  is  said  to  have  exhibited  such 
disgraceful  spectacles  as  impecunious  partisan  lawyers  mort- 
gaging their  property,  and  even  their  judicial  salaries  in  ad- 
vance, and  "giving  their  notes  to  bosses,"  for  securing  the 
payment  of  their  bids  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship. ^  We 
repeat  that,  under  these  auction  sales,  lawyers  having  small 
practice,  low  standards  of  self-respect,  and  few  scruples,  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  the  highest  bidders,  while  lawyers  of 
the  higher  order  naturally  shrink  from  so  ignominious  a 
competition.  Many  lawyers  seem  to  have  become  so  famil- 
iarized with  these  scandalous  abuses  that  their  moral  stand- 
ards and  sense  of  professional  dignity  have  been  lamentably 
impaired.  The  extent  of  this  impairment  would  quickly 
appear  if  a  national  party  should  demand  -^^l 5,000,  or  any 
sum  Avhatever,  for  a  judicial  nomination  to  be  made  by  a 
President  it  had  elected.  Who  doubts  that  the  country 
would  be  shocked  by  such  a  scandal,  or  that  the  party 
approving  it  would  be  overwhelmed  and  disgraced  7^ 

In  these  facts  we  may  see  the  truth  we  have  before  stated, 
—  how  much  higher  is  the  moral  tone  of  national-party 
politics  than  that  of  city-party  politics.  Great  numbers  of 
worthy  men,  who  in  their  besotted  party  zeal  vote  for  judi- 
cial candidates  whose  nominations  have  been  thus  bought, 
would  indignantly  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
should  declare  that  no  lawyer  should  be  a  judge  in  New 
York  City  until  he  had  paid  the  price  demanded  by  a  city 
party  for  his  nomination. 

Public  opinion  in  New  York  City  —  which  the  ruling 
party  always  fears  —  has  even  in  recent  years  caused  several 
excellent  judges  to  be  elected,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  judiciary 

•  1  I^ilor's  Ci/clo.  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  153  ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  181W,  p. 
152. 

-  Tlio  H.'ir  Association  of  tlio  city  of  New  York,   •  in;;  its  duty,  h.is 

n'lu'atcdiy  i*oiisitipr<>«I  tho  lUfHii.s  of  mukin;;  its  intlufi  .tivo  ajpiinst  such 

nominations.  (See  its  report  of  May  10,  181W.)  Wo  fear  tho  Association  will 
accoinplisli  but  little  until  it  boldly  prmdaiins  a  duty  and  |>ur|>osi'<  on  its  i^art  to 
protect  the  interest  of  tl»o  iKM>pl(>  in  this  njatter.  and  tlenounccs  the  pretended 
rif;ht  of  p.irties  to  nu)no|Mdi7.o  Judicial  nominations  in  onler  to  make  s|huIs  and 
merchandise  f«)r  re\var<lin;;  their  favitrites  and  tillini;  their  treasuries.  When  it 
shall  do  this,  it  will  win  a  uublu  victory,  and  these  abuses  will  ceaso. 
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of  New  York  City  has  deteriorated  under  city-party  rule. 
Her  noblest  judges  belonged  to  a  past  generation.  It  is  for 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  a  judge  who  has  bought  his 
nomination  of  a  party  is  likely  —  is  free  —  to  adequately 
resist  its  requests  for  facile  naturalizations  or  for  lenient 
rulings  in  favor  of  culprits  from  its  own  ranks.  Criminals 
prefer  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  district  attorney,  and  to  be  tried 
by  a  judge,  who  have  bought  their  offices  of  the  party  to 
which  they  all  belong,  as  these  criminals  also  much  prefer  a 
jury  wholly  drawn  from  among  the  adherents  of  their  own 
party.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  judges  of  New  York 
City  will  never  be  what  they  should  be  so  long  as  any  judge 
is  tolerated  among  them,  or  by  the  bar  of  the  city,  who  has 
bought  his  nomination  of  a  political  party. 
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CHAPTER  V.  —  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  BY  PARTY  AS  ILLUS- 
TRATED  BY   THE   TAMMANY   DEMOCRACY  (^continued) 

Prices  paid  to  Tammany  for  various  offices.  Prices  paid  her  for  judj^eships 
since  the  Greater  New  York  was  created.  The  police  courts  and  the  police  force 
as  sources  of  Tammany  income.  Party  theory  of  governing  cities.  Tammany's 
relation  to  the  liquor  and  lodpng-house  interests.  Blackmailing  in  connection 
with  licenses  and  permits.  Tammany  extortion  and  intimi<lation  in  connection 
with  legislation.  Tammany  methods,  agents,  and  theories  for  making  city  con- 
trol absolute  and  profitable.  The  Tammany  organization,  districts  and  officers. 
Tammany  "  Leaders."  Patronage  apportioned  to  districts.  Laborers  made  sub- 
servient to  Tammany.  Tammany  captains  and  leaders  are  local  bosses.  Func- 
tions of  Assembly  district  leaders.  Gross  wrong  of  making  party  leaders  police 
justices.  How  leaders  of  different  parties  conspire  together  in  city  elections 
Why  city  parties  do  not  expose  abuses.  How  Tammany  and  the  city-party  system 
degrade  the  police  administration.  How  Tammany  has  prostituted  the  police 
courts.    Our  bad  police  justices  appointed  by  partisan  and  autocratic  mayors. 

1.  When  a  city  party  can  exact  its  price  for  a  judgeship,  it 
can  easily  enforce  its  terms  for  lower  places.  No  one,  appar- 
ently, could  be  a  sheriff,  a  district  attorney,  a  police  justice, 
a  civil  justice,  a  coroner,  a  commissioner,  or  a  head  of  a 
bureau  under  Tammany  without  paying  its  price  either  in 
money  or  in  services  for  the  party  or  its  managers.^ 

'  For  the  office  of  county  clerk,  or  register,  Sl.'),f>^X)  or  more  seems  to  have 
been  paid  ;  for  that  of  alderman,  Sl."5,0()0;  for  that  of  sheriff,  S'J5.000:  for  that  of 
comptroller,  S10,(mh»;  for  that  of  mayor.  S2<),()0).  Machine  Politics,  etc.,  pp.  50, 
5<;,  57,  07.  Tammany  has  been  so  rigid  in  exacting  a  money  price  for  its  favors 
that  it  requires  payments  even  from  the  members  of  the  committees  of  its  own 
party  ori^ani/ation.  thus  collecting  an  annual  income  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Tiiminninj  lI'iU,  p.  l.'V5.  Tammany,  according  to  the  journals,  has  con- 
tinued its  mercenary  methods  of  dealing  with  judicial  nominations  and  elections 
since  the  creation  of  the  (ireater  New  York  in  1H1>7.  though  the  uncertainty  of  its 
victory  in  ih(«  flection  of  this  year  appariMitly  cau.sed  the  price  of  judicial  advance- 
ment to  f:ill  considerably  in  the  Tammany  market.  The  sum  thus  apparently 
shown  to  be  paid  to  its  linance  committee  in  1N'.*7  by  tlie  person  nominated  and 
elected  by  Tammany  to  a  judgeship  was  j^.VXX);  the  sum  apiMirently  paiil  by  the 
IH»rson  nominatetl  and  «»lected  by  it  to  :i  jiisticesliip  was  over  j»H.'(<»;  mm-  further  on 
this  subject  Ch.  Will.;  the  person  nominat«'d  on  the  Citi/ens'  rni»»n  ticket  fur 
district  attorney  in  the  election  of  XHVH  paid  nothing  cither  for  his  nomination 
or  Ills  e1e(*tion  e.xpenses.  All  b.illots  at  this  time  were  pre|>ar(Hl,  printed,  ami 
supplied  at  the  public  ezpcnsu.     N.  Y.  Timts,  Nuv.  8  and  10,  181>7. 
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2.  The  police  courts  of  New  York  City  have  furnished 
significant  illustrations  of  the  illegitimate  income  of  the  rul- 
ing city  party  and  its  managers.  In  1894  there  were  fifteen 
police  justices  in  the  city,  each  having  a  salary  of  $8000  a 
year, —  a  sum  sufficient  to  command  a  grade  of  justices  far 
superior  to  those  generally  in  office.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tammany  has  exacted  a  sale  price  of  not  less  than 
82500  for  the  original  appointment  of  a  justice  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  or  837,500  for  filling  these  fifteen  places,  to 
which  must  be  added  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent  on  their 
salaries  annually,  or  86000  m  all,  thus  giving  an  annual 
income  from  these  justices  of  not  less  than  810,000.  To  all 
this  the  assessments  upon  the  salaries  and  wages  of  other 
police  court  officials  and  employees  must  be  added.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  lamentably  this  city-party  system  has 
degraded  the  police  courts. 

The  police  force  may  supply  another  illustration.  There 
were  in  1896  about  5000  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  their  annual  salaries  amounted  to 
more  than  86,500,000,  upon  which  an  assessment  of  five  per 
cent  would  yield  8325,000  annually. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Tammany  and  its 
managers  have  received  from  8200  to  8300,  if  not  more,  for 
each  appointment  to  membership  of  this  force,  save  in  cases 
in  which  Republican  party  managers  in  conspiracy  with  Tam- 
many have  shared  in  the  spoils.  That  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  for  police  promotions,  and  that  the  payment 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  position  of  captain  in  the  police  force,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  1 

3.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  effects  of  city-party 
rule  that,  though  the  police  force  of  New  York  City  was  in 
1894:  generally  believed  to  have  become  corrupt  through  par- 
tisan favoritism,  all  investigation  of  the  matter  was  opposed 
by  one  party,  while  the  sincerity  of  the  other  in  formally 
asking  it  was  so  much  distrusted  that  for  a  time  honorable 

1  See  further  facts  in  this  chapter. 
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lawyers  seem  to  have  refused  a  retainer  from  a  legislative 
committee.  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that  this  investigation 
did  not  originate  with  any  party  or  party  leader,  but  had  its 
origin  and  strength  in  a  non-partisan  body, —  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce, —  and  that  it  was  made  effective  only 
because  a  powerful  non-partisan  public  opinion  overawed  the 
party  in  power  at  Albany. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  party  governing  a  city 
as  a  rule  allows  no  man  to  be  a  judge,  district  attorney, 
sheriff,  justice,  coroner,  or  policeman  unless  (1)  he  is  one 
of  its  adherents,  (2)  has  paid  its  price  for  his  ollice,  (3)  has 
practically  pledged  himself  to  defend  its  action  and  that  of 
its  leaders,  and  (4)  has  engaged  to  electioneer  in  its  behalf, 
we  can  readily  understand  its  methods  of  dealing  with  grog- 
shops, bawdy-houses,  low  lodging-liouses,  and  gambling-dens. 
Tammany  has  largely  dealt  with  them  on  the  theory  of  gain- 
ing the  most  votes  possible  through  appeals  to  tlieir  hopes 
and  fears.  A  party  makes  no  moral  discriminations,  and 
the  vilest  voter's  ballot  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  noblest 
citizen.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  proprietors  of  such 
places  should  seek  to  stand  well  with  the  ruling  city  party? 
A  New  York  City  police  commissioner  has  just  declared  in 
a  public  speech,^  made  after  investigating  liquor  saloons, 
"that  every  saloon  has  been  the  caucus  room  for  ward  poli- 
tics." Mr.  Ivins  shows  that  out  of  eighty-one  conventions 
and  primary  meetings  held  by  Tammany  in  1884,  fifty-six 
were  held  at  liquor  saloons, ^  and  it  is  familiar  knowledge 
that  of  her  deleern-tes  to  conventions  and  her  members  elected 
to  the  legislature,  the  grog-shop  interests  have  supplied  an 
ominous  proportion. ^ 

Among  the  persons  appointed  as  police  justices  by  one  of 
the  Tammany  mayors  of  New  York  City  (before  1898)  there 
was  a  c]iann)ion  of  the  grog-shop  interests  of  a  character  so 
notorious  as  to  cause  a  public  scandal,  and  a  vigorous  protest 


i  A',    y.   Timet,  July  13,  ls«.o.  f  ifach.  Pol.,  pp.  20.  21,  3»5. 

8  Even  tlio  philosophionl  Offender  of  tho  Tammany  system  wtuuii  wo  have 
cited  roooKnizes  thu  liquor  dcalors  05  being  guucrally  it.s  supporter*.     Pultttrs  in 
Democracy,  p.  76. 
X 
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was  made  by  the  better  citizens  against  the  appointment,  —  a 
fact  of  great  importance  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
reforming  city  government  by  giving  autocratic  power  to 
mayors.^ 

4.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  the  grog-shops  and  the  low 
lodging-liouses  are  the  chief  recruiting  places  —  the  shelters 
and  the  sally-ports  —  of  the  vilest  classes  of  voters.  There 
the  leaders,  the  captains,  the  lieutenants,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous minions  of  Tammany,  whom  we  are  soon  to  consider, 
find  the  chief  supply  of  human  depravity  which  they  gather, 
bribe,  and  coerce  for  false  registration  and  corrupt  voting. 
The  grog-shop  keepers  and  gamblers  can  supply  the  money, 
and  the  lodging-house  keepers  can  shelter  the  voters  needed 
by  a  ruling  city  party,  while  the  policemen,  the  district 
attorneys,  and  the  police  justices  it  controls  have  ample  means 
of  reciprocating  favors,  as  we  shall  soon  see.^ 


II 

1.  The  system  of  extortion  and  blackmailing  to  which  we 
have  referred  has  prevailed  in  connection  with  a  long  series 
of  miscellaneous  licenses  and  permits,  from  those  of  theatres, 
halls,  dance  houses,  pawnbrokers'  shops,  stables,  vaults,  and 
junk-shops,  down  to  those  for  numberless  soda  fountains, 
apple  stands,  and  stations  for  peanut  roasting  and  newspaper 
sales.  Even  the  most  insignificant  of  these  may  secure  at 
least  one  vote  for  Tammany,  and  perhaps  prevent  several 
voters  opposing  it.     The  investigations  of  1895  made  it  clear 

1  The  report  of  the  excise  board  of  New  York  City  for  1893  shows  more  than 
nine  thousand  places  licensed  for  selling  liquors,  and  that  more  than  $1,500,000 
were  collected  as  license  fees  during  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  at 
least  five  persons  on  an  average  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  each  of  these  grog- 
shops,—  forty-five  thousand  persons  in  all,  or  more  than  half  the  number  of  Tam- 
many's then  majority. 

2  The  short  residence  which  New  York  laws  have  required  for  voting  in  a  city 
district  has  greatly  facilitated  both  fraudulent  registration  and  corrupt  voting. 
Neither  party  has  been  willing  to  offend  a  class  of  low  voters  which  each  has 
hoped  to  control.  When  city-party  government  shall  have  been  suppressed,  we 
may  hope  to  have  the  residential  conditions  for  voting  framed  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  not  as  now  mainly  in  the  interest  of  city  parties  and  their  managers. 
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that  New  York  policemen  had  robbed  the  occupants  of  these 
stands  with  as  little  scruple  as  their  othcial  superiors  had 
blackmailed  the  policemen  and  extorted  assessments  from 
city  salaries.  Can  any  one  be  quite  certain  that  both  classes 
of  robbers  were  not  emboldened  by  the  facts  —  the  natural 
outcome  of  city-party  government  —  that  their  arrest  could 
hardly  be  made  save  by  a  policeman  who  had  paid  Tammany 
for  his  appointment;  could  hardly  be  brought  to  trial  save 
by  a  district  attorney  and  before  a  judge  each  of  whom  had 
paid  Tammany's  price  for  his  nomination  ?  Can  any  sensible 
man  think  that  so  vicious  a  system  can  be  suppressed  so  long 
as  our  laws  facilitate  party  domination  in  city  affairs? 

2.  If  the  exigency  wouhl  permit,  we  would  gladly  exclude 
all  facts  disgraceful  to  New  York  City.  But  there  is  a  grave 
need  tbat  the  truth  should  be  known.  A  well-informed  in- 
quirer has  recently  set  forth  the  results  of  his  investigations 
of  New  York  City  government.^  Tammany,  he  says,  "raises 
immense  sums,  but  they  are  raised  by  contributions  and  by 
blackmail,  not  by  theft. "^  "No  one,"  this  writer  further 
says,  "who  has  not  lived  in  New  York  can  imagine  the 
despotic  power  which  Tammany  Hall  exercises  there.  No 
citizen  is  too  humble  to  be  beneath  its  notice;  no  citizen  is 
too  rich  or  too  powerful  to  be  safe  from  its  interference.  In 
many  districts  the  Republican  party  organization  is  a  sort  of 
annex  to  Tammany;  many  of  the  Republican  inspectors  of 
elections  are  in  the  pay  of  Tammany.  Rich  and  respectable 
Republicans  in  tlie  city  shrink  from  vigorous  warfare  against 
Tammany,  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  hanvssed  in  respect 
to  their  real  estate,  their  shops,  their  railroads,  their  tax 
returns."^ 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  181U,  pp.  24.'S-M1. 

*  This  trunsitjoM  from  tlu'lt  to  l>l:u-kmail  wliioh  has  been  ma<l«»  since  TVeod's 
time  illu.str;itt's  T;iinii»;iny's  feiir  of  the  ^Tfjitly  iiicri'iisetl  jxiwor  of  publir  opinion. 
It  hii.H  prol)!ibly  never  since  IHTO  K*>t  more  money  by  indefensible  mMUU  tluui  it 
was  ^ottin^  in  IHm,  when  public  opinion  hml  a  brief  triumph. 

■The  belief  is  now  quite  ^oneral  anion);  the  best-in fornieil  citizens  of  New 
York  thiit  many  of  tlie  I^'pMl)li«'!ins  who  have  been  nji»st  active  in  the  city  orcanl- 
zations  of  tlieir  party  have  b«»en  K»>lty  t>f  comluct  al)<>ut  jus  (iiHicult  t»>  justify  a* 
that  of  the  managers  of  Taiumany  itself.  At  this  time  (December,  1K*IA)  a  major- 
ity of  these  liepublicaus  have  made  one  of  the  most  Indefenitible  party  eurolwenta 
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After  referring  to  the  vast  sums  extorted  by  Tarn  many 
from  the  licjuor  dealers,  tlie  same  writer  declares  that  "still 
another  and  perhaps  a  greater  source  of  revenue  is  found  in 
the  criminal  classes.  Every  gambling-house,  every  house  of 
prostitution,  pays  hush  money  through  the  police,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  police."  Referring  to  the  use  of  Tam- 
many power  for  extortion  and  blackmail  in  the  sphere  of  street 
openings,  contracts,  and  legislation,  he  gives  his  own  expe- 
rience of  payments  (in  1893)  to  Tammany  in  these  words : 
"  I  know  of  one  case  where  $2500  were  paid  by  a  corporation 
for  a  small  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  of  another  case 
where  $15,000  were  demanded  for  similar  but  more  important 
service ;  "  but  he  adds  that  after  the  demand  had  been  yielded 
to,  the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  the  last  November  (1893)  elec- 
tion emboldened  a  refusal  to  pay.  He  speaks  of  another  case, 
at  the  same  period,  in  which  Tammany  demanded  of  a  cor- 
poration 860,000  for  some  entirely  proper  legislation;  he  says 
"  the  company  was  advised  by  its  counsel,  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar,  to  hand  over  the  money;  "  but  here  again  the  same 
election,  by  defeating  the  Tammany  party,  relieved  its  victim. 

These  statements  —  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware  —  have 
remained  unanswered  by  Tammany's  supporters.  In  view 
of  such  facts,  can  it  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  many  city -party  managers  get  rich  ?  ^ 


III 

1.  From  what  Tammany  as  a  city  party  does,  let  us  turn  to 
its  methods  and  agents  for  doing  it.     It  is  not  to  the  credit 

to  which  party  debasement  has  ever  given  birth.  If  we  could  spare  the  space,  it 
might  be  easily  shown  that  as  early  as  the  second  term  of  President  Grant  the 
New  York  City  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  in  the  pay  of  Tammany,  and 
conspired  with  its  leaders  for  common  plunder—  a  treachery  for  which  they  were 
denounced  by  the  Republican  governor  of  New  York.  See  3  Lalor's  Cyclo.  Pol. 
ScL,  etc.,  pp.  347,  3i8. 

1  We  have  no  space  for  the  definite  statements  of  this  writer  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Tammany  minions  have  persecuted  stablemen,  junk  dealers,  under- 
takers, cigar  venders,  apple-stand  keepers,  and  other  permit  holders  who  have 
failed  to  pay  the  blackmail  demanded  of  them,  have  dared  to  refuse  to  work  for 
Tammany,  or  have  ventured  to  protest  against  its  extortions  — statements  which 
we  shall  find  that  the  New  York  investigations  of  1895  have  largely  confirmed. 
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of  the  prevailing  discrimination  concerning  municipal  evils 
and  the  remedy  for  them,  that  while  the  so-called  "  admirable 
discipline  "  of  Tammany  has  been  greatly  praised,  its  ten- 
dency to  corruption  and  servility  have  been  much  less  noticed. 
We  have  seen  that  Tammany  insists  that  the  influence  of  the 
city  government  may  be  used  for  bringing  voters  to  its  sup- 
port, money  to  its  treasury,  and  patronage  and  power  to  its 
managers,  without  other  restraint  than  the  criminal  law.  It 
everywhere  appeals  to  party  zeal,  to  selfish  interests,  to  the 
ambition  and  prejudices  of  its  adherents.  It  never  calls  for 
sacrifices  of  party  interests  to  promote  the  general  interests, 
—  holding  him  to  be  most  useful  to  his  country  who  is 
most  useful  to  the  party  majority.  It  never  imperils  the 
loss  of  votes  by  a  policy  of  reform.  It  allows  no  one  to 
overbid  it  for  the  support  of  the  vilest  voters  it  needs. 
It  claims  a  right  to  seek  victory  by  whatever  means 
it  thinks  most  promising.  Mr.  Ivins  declares  tliat  "the 
entire  political  machinery  ...  is  incident  to  getting  in 
the  votes  on  election  day.  Every  part  of  the  machine," 
he  sa3's,  "is  organized  with  this  object  in  view  and  no 
other."! 

2.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  effective  parts  of  the  Tam- 
many organization.  The  city  of  New  York  is  by  law  (1894) 
divided  into  thirty  assembly  districts,  from  each  of  which  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  is  annually  elected.  In  each 
assembly  district  Tammany  has  a  separate  organization,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  very  important  party  officer  or  agent, 
designated  "a  leader,"  —  a  sort  of  patronage  purveyor,  elec- 
tioneer-in-chief, and  feudal  lord  or  boss  of  assembly  district 

1  Machine  Politics,  pp.  45, 40 ;  and  even  Tammany's  official  publication  almost 
in  terms  admits  as  much.  Tatnmanfj  Hall,  pp.  lft>,  108.  Hy  the  word  "  machine  " 
is  meant  the  combination  of  desix)tic  orjjanization,  coercive  party  action,  and 
vicious  nietjjods,  throuj^h  whicli  the  maiuim'rs  of  a  desjMitic  party  accomplish 
their  iiuwortliy  purposes.  The  word  "  machine"  su;;j;i'sts  a  reproof,  and  implies 
desi)otic  methods,  unpatriotic  action,  and  an  excess  of  orf;ani7.atioti  and  |virty 
coercion.  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Ivius's  suii;>;estion  that  the  or^^nizcd  methods 
and  ;i^enciesof  any  party  may  bo  properly  called  its  machine.  It  seems  desirable 
that  this  repro:icliful  word  should  bo  applied  only  in  the  sense  we  have  indicnled, 
and  that  legitimate  party  organizations  and  methods  should  not  bo  reprimchtnl 
and  dis('rt'dite<l  by  its  application  to  them. 
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politics.^  Each  leader  or  boss  of  an  assembly  district  is  held 
responsible,  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  place,  for  making  its 
Tammany  vote  as  large  as  possible,  by  whatever  means.  He 
is  given  every  power  thought  useful  for  this  purpose,  having 
i)atronage  to  dispense,  money  to  expend,  and  authority  for 
promising  offices,  as  well  as  places  in  the  labor  service,  for 
votes.  2 

The  assembly  district  leader  may  call  on  officials  and  em- 
ployees selected  by  Tammany  to  aid  him  in  his  electioneer- 
ing schemes,  and  the}'  must  do  so.  These  assembly  districts 
are  divided  by  law  into  election  districts,  there  being  1137 
election  districts  in  the  city,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
about  300  voters.^  In  each  election  district  Tammany  has 
a  captain,  as  to  whose  selection  and  conduct  the  leader 
of  the  assembly  district  is  potential.  Each  captain  has 
under  him  from  ten  to  twenty-five  subordinates,  —  say 
an  average  of  twenty  to  an  election  district,  or  one  to 
every  fifteen  of  its  voters,  —  whom  Tammany  officially 
designates  "lieutenants  or  aides. ''^  This  semi-military 
organization  fitly  suggests  the  military  and  despotic  disci- 
pline and  feudal  subordination  upon  which  Tammany  relies. 
The  especial  duties  of  these  "captains  and  aides  "  and  their 
henchmen  is  officially  declared  to  be  "the  management  of 
their  election  districts,"  and  "to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  voters  in  their  election  districts,"  and,  we  may  add,  to 
induce  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  vote  the  Tammany 
ticket, —  the  theory  being  apparently  that  of  the  celebrated 
division  into  "blocks  of  five."^  Thus  the  whole  power  of 
tlie   central  machine  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  voter. 

1  In  1895  a  change  was  made  by  Tammany  under  which  there  were  two  lead- 
ers appointed  for  each  assembly  district,  and  the  amended  constitution  of  New 
York  which  then  went  into  effect  provided  for  thirty-five  assembly  districts  in 
New  York  City.  Since  this  was  written,  the  law  creating  the  Greater  New  York 
has  caused  changes  in  details  but  not  in  system  or  methods. 

2  The  Republican  party  in  the  city  has  had  an  analogous  organization, — 
largely  modelled  after  that  of  Tammany,  — which,  however,  was  modified  in  1895. 

3  This  was  before  the  assembly  districts  were  increased  in  1895. 

4  Mr.  Ivins  thinks  that  one-fifth  of  New  York  City  electors  are  under  the  pay 
of  parties,  or  candidates,  on  election  days.    Machine  Politics,  p.  72. 

5  Tammany  Hall,  p.  63. 
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Every  Tammany-selected  officer,  and  especially  every  police- 
man and  police  justice,  is  expected  to  assist  these  leadei-s, 
captains,  and  aides.  To  threaten  Tammany's  frown  and  to 
promise  its  favor  —  the  favor  and  frown  as  well  of  at  least 
many  of  the  officers  Tammany  elects  or  appoints  —  are  the 
potential  arguments  of  this  vast  electioneering  force  —  a 
force  which  .seems  to  be  equal  to  one  out  of  every  hfteen  or 
twenty  of  the  voters. 

Its  members  are  continually  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
office  or  other  favors,  if  they  increase  the  Tammany  vote. 
They  dread  dismissal  and  disgrace  if  they  do  not.  They 
promise  offices  and  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  labor;  they 
study  and  report  the  weak  side  of  every  voter's  character  and 
condition  ,  they  suggest  how  particular  voters  may  be  easiest 
cajoled,  coerced,  or  bribed;  they  explain  how  the  wish  for  a 
license  or  a  permit,  or  the  fear  of  losing  one,  may  be  made  to 
control  the  most  votes.  Their  doings  altogether  constitute 
a  nefarious  and  despotic  kind  of  activity  as  discreditable  to 
those  who  engage  in  it  as  it  is  useless  for  any  good  purpose. 
It  degrades  all  municipal  politics.  There  have  probably 
been  more  than  ten  thousand  of  these  electioneerers,  bribers, 
and  intimidaters  in  the  service  of  Tammany  in  New  York 
City  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Under  tlie  city-party  system,  patronage  favors  and 
spoils  are  apportioned  among  the  districts,  and  tlie  head  of 
each  has  a  voice  in  awarding  them, — a  practice  which 
strongly  tends  to  bring  inferior  men  into  office.  The  elec- 
tion district  captain  has  much  of  the  duty  of  a  spy  and  an 
informer, — he  is  a  Lilliput  boss  under  the  leader  of  the 
assembly  district,  —  with  ami)le  means  of  making  his  in- 
lliience  effective.  He  is  powerful  for  awarding  and  with- 
drawing permits  througli  a  wide  range  —  from  those  for 
vaults  to  those  for  selling  peanuts,  aj)ples,  and  soda.  He 
has  many  ways  of  harassing  independent  voters,  and  tilling 
his  own  {)ockets  at  the  same  time.  He  can  eiisily  make 
himself  the  terror  or  tlie  efficient  champion  of  the  keepers  of 
lodging-Iiouses,  bawdy  <lens,  and  junk-shops,  for  he  can  in- 
voke the  aid  of  his  powerful  leader.      He  suggestij  to  Tarn- 
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many  policemen  and  police  justices  those  who  should  not 
be  arrested  at  all,  those  who  should  be  let  off  easily,  those 
who  should  feel  the  severities  of  the  law, —  and  especially 
when  a  Tammany  leader — his  direct  boss  —  may  be  presid- 
ing as  a  justice  in  a  police  court. 

4.  Before  a  laborer  could  get  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  city,  prior  to  the  reform  of  1895,  he  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  captain  of  his  district,  and  such  approval  was 
regarded  as  involving  a  pledge  to  vote  for  Tammany.  Thus 
many  voters  were  secured,  and  a  spirit  of  servility  was  de- 
veloped. Imitating  the  extortions  of  Tammany,  these  cap- 
tains seem  to  have  exacted  a  commission  from  the  laborers 
for  their  influence  in  securing  them  employment,  thus  giving 
a  practical  significance  to  the  boss's  declaration  we  have  cited 
from  the  North  American  Revieio^  which  declares  that  "all 
the  employees  of  the  city  government  .  .  .  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Tammany  organization,"  —  a  method  of  dealing 
with  the  honest  laboring  classes  which  is  not  only  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence  but  an  outrageous  invasion  of  their 
liberty. 

In  these  facts  we  can  see  that  under  the  city-party  system 
the  captains  of  the  election  districts  are  their  local  bosses, 
much  as  the  leaders  are  the  local  bosses  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, and  the  boss-in-chief  is  the  feudal  master  of  the  party- 
ruled  city.  Hence  to  eliminate  the  boss  system  from  Tam- 
many, or  from  any  city  governed  by  a  party,  its  primary  and 
fundamental  organization  must  be  framed  anew.  The  city- 
party  system  as  naturally  produces  new  bosses  as  the  hydra 
produces  new  heads. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  been  saying  to  himself  that  these 
captains  and  their  lieutenants  do  very  little  that  is  useful, 
and  that  their  activity  is  as  mischievous  and  degrading  as  it 
is  needless.  They  do  nothing  for  the  education  or  moral 
elevation  of  the  people;  they  appeal  mainly  to  their  greed, 
tlieir  party  spirit,  and  their  fears.  They  cause  no  indepen- 
dent, worthy  citizens  to  vote.  It  would  be  far  better  if  there 
were  no  captains  or  aides,  so  that  the  people  could  freely 
vote  according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty.     The  vile  voters 
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would  not  in  that  event  be  hustled  to  the  polls,  and  most  of 
them  might  not  vote  at  all. 

IV 

1.  The  functions  of  the  assembly  district  leaders  —  inevi- 
table under  the  city-party  system  —  are  so  important  that  we 
should  get  a  clear  view  of  their  doings.  Othces,  patronage, 
and  spoils — save  the  smaller  allowed  to  the  captains,  and 
such  as  the  boss-in-chief  retains  for  himself  —  are  apportioned 
among  these  leaders  —  each  leader  being  the  local  party-pur- 
veyor and  boss  of  his  assembly  district.  He  is  regarded  as 
responsible  for  its  party  management.  To  him  all  party 
adherents  within  his  district  must  be  duly  obedient,  if  they 
would  have  any  favors  or  any  position  in  the  party. 

These  leaders  have  no  duties  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  city  government  or  with  the  education,  the  political 
principles,  or  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
district  leaders,  to  whom  the  election  district  captains  owe 
a  feudal  allegiance,  are  in  theory  responsible  to  the  general 
committee  of  Tammany,  but  the  powers  of  this  committee 
are  in  practice  substantially  exercised  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee made  up  of  the  assembly  district  leaders  themselves 
and  the  chairmen  of  three  other  committees.^  These  leaders 
—  each  a  sort  of  feudal  lord  in  his  own  assembly  district  and 
selfishly  interested  in  the  increase  of  his  own  power  and  that 
of  liis  associate  leadei*s  —  are  subject  to  the  boss-in-chief. 
They  are  otherwise  irresistible  under  Tammany,  and  the  city- 
party  system  generally. ^ 

2.  The  duties  of  leadei's  require  adroit  men  of  a  jiarlisan, 
proscriptive,  and  audacious  cast  of  mind,  undeterred  by  nice 

J  Marhiiif  Pnlitiat,  pp.  Ifi,  17;   Tantmatiif  I  fall,  pp.  r>3,  136. 

'i  Mr.  Ivius  tell.s  us  thiit  "the  district  leader  ...  is  .'Us  a  rulo  chosen  by  the 
boss  of  the  party,  <>r  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  other  district  bosses," 
save  in  casj'S  \vlit>r«' a  leader  has  a  i><>rs<inal  folh)win)»  strong  enough  to  con»j>el 
his  selection.  He  furtlier  says  that  in  prai'tice  the  bos.H-in-<*liief,  and  the  few 
with  whom  he  advises,  f^ive  general  directions  which  the  district  leaders  obey, 
and  that  e.uh  of  tljeni  is  able,  in  conformity  thereto,  t«>  jjovern  his  district, 
Mach.  I'oL,  pp.  H,  10,  4G.  This  machinery  for  party  dusjiotism  U  certainly  very 
ingeniously  contrived. 
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scruples  as  to  the  methods  of  gaining  voters.  Their  primary 
and  paramount  duty  is  to  increase  the  vote  of  their  party  by 
every  possible  means,  and  we  have  seen  what  effective  forces 
for  the  purpose  are  at  their  command.  They  are  generally 
unscrupulously  active  in  discharging  it,  bringing  every  form 
of  human  depravity,  imbecility,  and  ignorance  to  the  polls. 
They  and  their  minions  search  the  garrets  and  the  cellars, 
the  prisons  and  the  asylums,  the  grog-shops  and  poorhouses ; 
they  lead  and  hustle  to  the  ballot  boxes  the  vilest  specimens 
of  humanity  which  can  be  made  to  cast  a  vote.  The  elec- 
torate of  New  York  City  is  thus  debased  by  thousands  of  vile 
voters,  who,  but  for  this  party-leader  solicitation,  coercion, 
and  activity,  would  probably  rarely  vote  at  all.^ 

Yet  we  must  not  assume  all  these  leaders  to  be  wholly 
unpatriotic  or  consciously  corrupt.  Some  of  them  are  doubt- 
less patriotic  and  sincere;  some  of  them  have  so  idealized 
their  party  and  have  become  so  completely  the  victims  of  an 
intense  party  spirit  and  vicious  methods  as  to  have  no  just 
sense  of  their  pernicious  influence  as  leaders  or  of  their 
higher  duties  as  citizens.  The  fierce,  blind  partisans,  who 
think  everything  done  by  their  own  party  to  be  right,  and 
everything  done  by  their  opponents  to  be  wrong,  hardly  think 
it  wrong  to  serve  their  party  by  gaining  voters  by  means  how- 
ever reprehensible. 

3.  City-party  leaders  are  selected  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unembarrassed  by  very  serious  scruples  as  to  the 
means  of  gaining  voters.  Neither  the  managers  of  Tam- 
many, nor  of  its  city-party  opponents,  have  ever  been  known 
to  dismiss,  or  even  to  condemn,  a  leader  for  the  most  flagi- 
tious use  of  his  opportunities,  or  to  reject  a  vote  however 
corruptly  obtained  by  hira.     To  know  well  the  haunts  of  the 


1  In  1894  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  subject  to  some  form  of  punishment  the 
leaders  and  their  minions  who  attempted  to  secure  the  votes  of  inmates  of  a 
municipal  poorhouse.  Party  leaders  and  captains  have  insisted  that  idiots  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote.  In  February,  1894,  cases  were  before  a  criminal  court  of  New 
York  City  in  which  the  shameful  fact  was  established  that  the  inmates  of  the 
city  prison,  through  the  efforts  of  party  agents,  had  been  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
district  where  it  is  situated  on  the  ground  of  their  having  gained  a  residence  for 
voting  therein  by  living  in  the  prison  itself. 
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degraded  and  corrupt  voters  and  how  to  bring  them  to  the 
polls ;  to  be  apt  in  preventing  complaints  against  the  sup- 
porters of  Tammany  by  which  votes  would  be  lost ;  to  be 
expert  in  procuring  lenient  treatment  for  Tammany  malefac- 
tors at  the  hands  of  policemen  and  police  justices;  to  be 
skilful  in  the  base  arts  of  naturalization,  registration,  and 
voting,  and  in  the  counting  of  votes ;  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
tecting the  officers  who  prostitute  their  authority  in  aid  of 
Tammany,  and  in  harassing  their  opponents;  to  be  expert  in 
all  the  diabolical  ways  of  increasing  the  vote  of  the  criminal 
and  depraved  classes ;  to  know  how  to  get  the  most  votes 
possible  in  return  for  oHices,  labor-service  places,  licenses, 
permits,  and  money,  used  as  spoils,  —  these  are  important 
parts  of  the  qualifications  for  a  Tammany  leader.^ 

4.  These  leaders  need  no  identilication  with  the  higher 
interests  of  a  municipality,  no  ability  for  influencing  patriotic 
or  noble  minds,  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  religious, 
moral,  or  educational  efforts  by  which  municipal  life  is  puri- 
fied and  elevated.  They  have  no  functions  in  these  higher 
spheres.  They  would  not  be  less  effective  if  they  were 
pugilists,  gamblers,  or  horse-racing  politicians.  Most  of 
their  activity  is  in  the  sphere  of  base  motives  and  immoral 
life. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  a  city  if  most  of  the  voters  whom 
party  leaders,  aided  by  tlieir  cai)tains,  bring  to  the  polls  did 
not  vote  at  all,  and  probably  most  of  them  would  not  if  not 
corru})tly  persuaded  or  frightened.  What  spectacle  could 
be  more  humiliating  to  an  American  patriot,  or  more  dis- 
graceful to  his  country,  than  those  often  presented  in  grog- 
shops, low  lodging-houses,  and  gambling-dens  when  party 
leaders  and  captains  of  different  parties,  cash  in  hand,  are 


'  Mr.  Ivius  tjivos  thoso  illustrations  of  tho  doiiiRS  of  those  Ifiidors:  "  A  young 
man  is  arri'stcd  for  fast  liriving,  tlio  district  l«>adi»r  must  visit  a  jxilice  justice  and 
intercodo  for  him.  .  .  .  A  city  ordinance  has  been  violated,  .  .  .  the  leader  must 
nee  the  corporation  attorney  and  have  the  complaint  pi>»eonholed,  or  »ee  the  jus- 
tice aixi  liave  it  tlisinisso<l  ...  If  a  liquor  dealer  is  arreste«i,  the  leader  must 
leave  no  stone  unturne<i  to  secure  his  esca|M«  unpunished.  There  is  no  jvitron- 
a);o,"  nays  Mr.  Ivins,  "which  a  leader  desires  so  much  .  .  .  a.H  place.s  on  the 
IK)lico  force."     Mm'h.  Pol.,  pp.  U,  I'J,  I'X 
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competing  for  the  support  not  only  of  the  most  vile  among 
their  own  native-born  citizens,  but  among  the  degraded  and 
criminal  emigrants,  as  ignorant  of  our  laws  and  language, 
perhaps,  as  they  were  regardless  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  they  have  fled.  In  such  scenes  of  party  election- 
eering, we  may  see  the  real  application  of  much  of  the  money 
contributed  by  respectable  party  zealots  or  cowardly  men  of 
business,  who  would  shrink  from  directly  authorizing  the 
use  which  these  party  leaders  make  of  it. 

The  power  of  the  Tammany  leaders  over  the  criminal  class 
has  been  immense.  Who  can  tell  how  heavy  blackmail  a 
gambler  or  a  burglar  must  pay,  or  how  many  votes  he  must 
provide,  to  make  it  certain  that  —  by  the  advice  of  a  leader  —  a 
policeman  will  not  arrest  him  or  a  police  justice  will  not  hold 
him?  The  influence  of  Tammany  leaders  and  captains  upon 
the  execution  of  contracts  and  the  enforcement  of  ordinances 
is  great  and  profitable.  Mr.  Ivins  makes  it  clear  that  if  a 
city  contractor  would  have  mild  inspections  and  favorable 
interpretations  of  their  contracts,  they  had  better  stand  well 
with  the  leader  of  the  district  where  their  work  is  done.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  positions  of  leaders  should  be  earnestly 
sought,  as  well  for  profit  as  for  power,  or  that  those  who  fill 
them  should  —  like  bosses  of  a  higher  order  —  become  rapidly 
and  mysteriously  prosperous,  if  not  rich? 

5.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  our  great  cities  have  not  been  aroused  to  the  peril  of 
so  flagitious  a  party  system,  in  respect  to  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  managers  of  New  York  City  have  been  less  guilty 
than  those  of  Tammany  largely  because  they  have  not  had 
so  much  power,  or  so  many  oflices  and  places  to  fill.  If  the 
horde  of  these  vile  voters  —  probably  from  three  thousand  to 
six  thousand  in  number  in  the  old  New  York  City  —  whom 
this  system  brings  to  the  polls  could  be  gathered  in  a  public 
square,  possibly  even  those  leaders  and  captains  would  be 
abashed,  and  certainly  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
the  city  would  be  appalled  at  so  ominous  a  suggestion  of  the 
impending  calamities  which  city-party  government  threatens. 

6.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  party  leaders 
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are  unfit  to  hold  office,  and  especially  any  office  of  a  judicial 
nature.  Yet  Mr.  Ivins  has  shown  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Tammany  ruled  the  city,  its  assembly  district  leaders 
were  receiving  about  8119,000  annually  in  salaries  from  the 
city  treasury,  and  that  her  captains  were  as  liberally  provided 
for  in  the  same  way.  He  further  stated  that  the  leadei^  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  city  were  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing 832,000  annually  as  official  salaries  from  tlie  city.  The 
reader  must  decide  whether  these  facts  disclose  a  conspiracy. 
Obviously,  a  ruling  city  party  could  not  more  effectively 
silence  the  criticism  of  its  opponents  and  secure  impunity 
for  its  own  maladministration  than  by  bribing  the  leaders  of 
their  opponents. 

In  189-i  the  leaders  and  captains  of  Tammany  were  receiv- 
ing still  larger  sums  as  city  officers.  Six  police  justices,  who 
were  among  its  leaders,  were  receiving  848,000  in  annual  city 
salaries.^  Other  Tammany  leaders  were  also  receiving  large 
salaries  annually  from  the  city:  one  was  a  coroner,  for  whom 
Tammany  bruisers  would  naturally  be  grateful;  two  were 
police  commissioners,  and  another  was  an  excise  commis- 
sioner, positions  in  which  the  zeal  of  Tammany  partisanship 
and  the  spirit  of  a  leader  are  a  public  scandal  and  calamity; 
another  was  a  fire  commissioner,  a  place  in  which  there  is 
tlie  amplest  opportunity  for  prostituting  power  for  party 
advantage.  In  every  one  of  these  places  a  decent  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  imperatively  requires  candid  and 
impartial  offiicers,  utterly  unlike  the  district  leaders  whom 
a  ruling  city  party  selects  to  manage  its  elections.  To  all 
such  ollicers,  the  duties  of  a  party  leader  would  be  repulsive. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  anything  generically 
peculiar  and  bad  in  the  Tammany  leader  system,  it  being 
only  the  most  developed,  dcs[)()lic,  and  degrading  result 
toward  which  the  city-party  system  is  everywhere  tending. 
The  Republican  party  in  the  city  of  New  Vork  had  its  organi- 
zation and  leadei-s,   much  like  those  of  Tammany,  in  each 

I  This  making;  of  polioo  jiistii'i's  out  of  party  leaders  is  ^  f 

Just i«'o  and  dt'ioMt-y  thul  wu  Hhall  treat  tbo  subject  iu  &uotli(  .^  .  .l 

of  additional  facta. 
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assembly  district,  and  they  had,  before  1894,  become  intoler- 
able. ^ 

V 

1.  Since  the  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  made,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York  Cit}-  have  strik- 
ingly confirmed  the  evidence  it  contains  of  the  common  guilt 
of  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  great  city  parties  and  of  their 
conspiracy  together  for  betra3dng  the  people  and  cheating  at 
elections.  Within  a  month  (March,  1894)  a  leader  and  other 
electioneering  agents  of  each  of  the  great  parties  have  been 
taken  to  state  prison  on  the  same  train  for  common  fraud  or 
conspiracy  in  the  same  New  York  City  elections.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  very  instructive.  They  were  not  taken  by  either 
party  or  its  managers,  neither  apparently  caring  for  self-vindi- 
cation or  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  but  had  their  origin  in 
a  non-partisan  organization, —  the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. A  committee  of  this  body,  made  up  of  adherents  of 
both  parties,  investigated  the  facts  and  caused  the  authorities 
to  bring  large  numbers  of  the  culprits  before  a  grand  jury. 
Though  the  investigation  was  of  necessity  limited,  the  as- 
tounding number  of  thirty-seven  distinct  crimes,  involving 
seventy-five  offenders,  were  found  to  have  been  committed 
almost  wholly  by  party  agents  in  a  single  election.  About 
forty  of  them  were  convicted. 

Though  the  larger  proportion  of  the  offenders  were  adhe- 
rents of  Tammany,  yet  among  those  convicted  were  several 
Republican  election  officers  who  betrayed  their  party  to  its 
opponents.  The  offences  were  of  a  motley  variety,  ranging 
from  perjury,  vote-stealing,  the  fraudulent  counting  and  re- 
jecting of  votes,  and  conspiracies  of  various  kinds  between 

1  In  1894  the  Republicans  reorganized  themselves  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
hope  of  relief.  They  made  the  small  election  district  instead  of  the  assembly 
district  the  unit,  but  they  retained  the  party  methods,  and  as  a  result,  as  we  shall 
elsewhere  show,  the  abuses  under  the  new  organization  have  even  been  worse 
than  under  the  old,  and  they  have  since  abandoned  the  little  district  system  in  de- 
spair. We  have  only  to  turn  to  Philadelphia  to  see  that  the  chief  evils  are  due  to 
the  party  system  rather  than  to  the  particular  party  in  power.  The  New  York 
Democrats  also  made  a  sort  of  party  reorganization  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but 
it  was  so  superficial  as  to  leave  the  old  party  methods  still  dominant. 
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election  inspectors  of  different  parties,  down  to  the  most 
contemptible  forms  of  lying  and  miscellaneous  depravity, 
highly  suggestive  as  to  the  degrading  effects  of  city-party 
control  of  elections. 

2.  So,  also,  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature 
which  investigated  municipal  abuses  in  New  York  City  in 
1894  had  its  origin,  as  its  report  declares,  in  "resolutions  by 
various  prominent  and  representative  commercial  and  munic- 
ipal reform  organizations  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  which 
charges  were  made  against  the  police  department;"  and  we 
may  add  that  no  party  and  no  party  managers  or  leaders  had 
any  part  in  causing  the  investigation  to  be  made  until  the 
public  opinion  demanding  it  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
safely  resisted.  Yet  des[)ite  such  facts,  tens  of  thousands 
of  worthy  citizens,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  tlioughtlessly 
accept  the  partisan  theories  that  all  great  forces  for  reform 
and  all  chances  of  good  city  government  must  spring  from 
political  parties.  Instead  of  choosing  fair-minded,  impartial 
persons  to  count  their  votes,  as  they  would  to  count  their 
moneys  or  to  educate  their  children,  they  select  rival  pairs 
of  intense  partisans,  — openly  admitting  that  no  one  of  them 
can  be  trusted  alone. 

3.  In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  strange  that  thoughtful 
men  are  more  and  more  clearly  seeing  that  the  city-party 
system  is  inevitably  vicious,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so 
as  our  cities  grow  larger.  Very  likely  the  reader  has  been 
saying  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  these  assembly  district 
leaders  were  abolished,  and  what  they  do  were  not  done  at  all. 
Surely  if  the  vile  voters  they  bring  to  the  polls  should  not 
vote  at  all,  no  city  would  be  the  worse  for  it.  If  one  party 
thus  lost  more  voters  than  another,  it  would  Im  that  party 
which  is  most  corrupt,  degraded,  and  despotic.  Kvery  city 
party  excuses  itself  for  making  corrupt  appeals  for  tlie  vile 
and  mercenary  vote  by  declaring  that  if  it  should  forbear  to 
compete  for  it,  its  opponents  would  capture  the  whole  of  it. 
Obviously,  we  ran  supi)ress  this  evil  only  by  expelling  the 
party  methods  from  city  and  village  affaii-s. 
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VI 

Tlie  influence  of  Tammany,  and  of  city-party  theories  and 
methods  generally,  upon  police  administration  has  been  disas- 
trous, and  it  threatens  still  greater  evils.  The  subject  -will 
be  treated  at  large  elsewhere,  but  some  fundamental  princi- 
ples should  be  noticed  here.  These  propositions  seem  to  be 
indisputable :  (1)  That  a  policeman  should  not  be  a  partisan 
and  should  utterly  disregard  both  the  political  and  religious 
opinions  of  citizens;  (2)  that  in  making  selections  for  the 
police  force,  these  opinions  should  not  be  considered;  (3)  that 
a  policeman  should  not  allow  zeal  for  any  party  or  sect  to 
affect  his  official  conduct;  (4)  that  his  tenure  of  office  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  any  party,  but  upon  personal  merit 
and  fidelity  alone;  (5)  that  no  party  should  be  allowed  to 
impose  any  assessment  or  duty  upon  him;  (G)  that  no  party, 
faction,  or  party  leader  should  be  permitted  to  coerce  him  or 
to  ask  any  favor  at  his  hands ;  (7)  that  the  police  force  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  governmental  power  which  any  party  or 
boss  may  use  for  its  own  advantage. 

Yet  we  have  seen  that  Tammany  and  the  city-party  system 
repudiate  and  habitually  violate  every  one  of  these  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  providing  police  commissioners  who  will 
protect  the  rights  and  just  independence  of  the  members  of 
the  police  force,  Tammany  —  often  aided  by  its  opponents  — 
has  placed  it  in  charge  of  scheming  politicians  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  leaders,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  prostitute 
it  for  partisan  purposes.  To  make  a  party  leader  a  police 
commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  flagitious  offences  of  which 
a  party  or  a  mayor  can  be  guilty.  When  of  late  two  of  the 
police  commissioners  were  Tammany  leaders  appointed  by  a 
Tammany  mayor,  and  the  other  two  were  Republican  party 
leaders,  also  appointed  by  a  Tammany  mayor,  there  was 
exhibited  a  burlesque  of  justice  and  of  official  duty  and 
decency  which  disgraced  republican  government  itself. 

Such  appointments  practically  say  to  every  policeman: 
"  You  have  as  good  a  right  as  your  party,  its  leaders  or  boss, 
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to  use  your  authority  for  private  advantage  and  to  coerce  and 
intimidate  everybody  within  your  power."  The  lesson  was 
easily  learned,  and  the  degradation  of  a  large  part  of  tlie 
police  force  of  New  York  City  was  the  consequence.  The 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  which  investigated  this 
force  in  1895  declares,  in  substance,  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of  election  districts  almost  every 
conceivable  crime  against  the  elective  franchise  was  either 
committed  or  permitted  by  the  police ;  that  Tammany  gained 
many  votes  by  their  connivance;  that  the  police  were 
sometimes  found  to  stand  in  actual  hostility  to  efforts  to 
"suppress  vice  ";  that  witnesses  wlio  were  subpoenaed  by  the 
committee  stood  in  terror  of  the  police;  that  men  of  business 
were  harassed  and  annoyed  in  tlieir  affairs;  that  strong  men 
hesitated  when  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  oppression, 
and  whispered  their  stories.^ 

If  anything  could  be  more  lamentable  and  ominous  than 
the  facts  which  the  committee  reported,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  their  duty  which  tliey  failed  to  discharge.  They  ap- 
parently had  no  condemnation  for  party  tests  for  police 
ofticei-s;  no  rebuke  for  seeking  party  advantage  through  the 
use  of  police  authority;  no  objections  to  making  i)olice 
commissioners  and  police  justices  out  of  party  leaders ;  no 
suggestions  for  taking  the  police  force  out  of  party  politics; 
no  non-partisan  remedies  for  protecting  worthy  policemen, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  against  cruel  in- 
justice at  the  liands  of  piratical  party  leaders  and  corrupt 
partisan  commissioners  and  justices. 


1  The  report  seems  to  show  tliat  nearly  a  hundred  policemen  were  paraded  b^ 
fore  tho  committee,  who  hud  been  convicted  of  unwarrante<i  assaults  on  citizena 
and  yet  had  never  been  suspended  from  duty;  that  the  levying  of  blackmail  by 
policemen  upon  assljjnation  houses,  ^amhlin^i-diMis,  and  other  places  of  illepil 
resort  hail  been  reduced  almost  t»»  a  system  ;  that  their  pr«>prieton4  paid  for  their 
illegal  privilej^es;  that  the  outcasts  of  society  paitl  patn)lmen  for  tho  privilege  of 
soliciting  on  the  streets;  that  a  police  commissioner  hardly  secnird  ashameil  in 
confessing  that  ho  habitually  favored  candidates  for  ap{>ointments  uyxm  the  |H>Iice 
for  party  rrasons ;  tliat  appointments  t<t  this  force  —  osinvially  when  not  made 
for  party  reasons  — were  generally  mado  ui>on  the  payment  of  a  brilx*  of  $.T00 
or  more,  and  that  promotions  were  secured  by  tho  )tayment  of  money  —  a  cap* 
taincy  ousting  from  910,000  to  815,000. 
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VII 

1.  Most  of  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  relations  of 
Tammany  and  the  city-party  system  to  the  police  force  is 
applicable  to  their  relations  to  the  police  courts.  Yet,  as  in 
many  cities  of  the  Union  evils  of  a  serious  character  have 
their  origin  in  party  interference  with  the  minor  criminal 
courts,  and  these  evils  have  had  their  extreme  development 
in  New  York  City,  the  subject  deserves  further  notice.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  has  a  jurisdiction  which  is  in  part  civil 
and  in  part  criminal,  but  in  New  York  City  the  criminal 
part  of  this  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  police  justices. 
Prior  to  the  reform  made  in  1895  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
justices  in  the  city,  wdio  Avere  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  About  eighty  thousand  arrested  persons 
—  more  than  two  hundred  each  day  —  were  annually  brought 
before  these  justices.  A  large  part  of  this  horde,  who  vote, 
are  members  of  the  vile  class  of  voters  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  party  leaders  and  captains  lead  and  hustle  to  the  polls. 

It  seems  to  be  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  propositions 
we  have  just  laid  down  as  applicable  to  policemen  are  equally 
applicable  to  police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Just 
in  the  degree  that  these  officers  are  partisans,  or  desire  to 
make  their  judicial  action  beneficial  to  any  one  party  rather 
than  another,  they  are  unfit  to  be  justices,  and  are  likely  to 
conspire  with  politicians  and  party  leaders  in  the  prostitution 
of  judicial  authority  for  party  advantage.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  sensible  people  are  unable  to  see  that  par- 
ticular sectarian  or  party  opinions  are  no  part  of  the  useful 
qualifications  for  being  a  justice. 

Yet  vast  numbers  of  worthy  citizens,  unconsciously  yield- 
ing to  a  besotted  party  spirit,  enter  into  vicious  party  con- 
tests for  selecting  these  justices  on  party  grounds, —  citizens 
who  would  nevertheless  feel  insulted  if  charged  with  a  purpose 
of  gaining  party  advantage  through  judicial  action.  Why, 
then,  do  parties  everywhere  interfere  with,  and  generally 
dominate,  the  choice  of  police  justices,  while  many  good 
citizens  take  no  part  in  their  selection?     The  reasons  are 
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plain.  Law-abiding  citizens,  not  regarding  themselves  as 
likely  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  justices, 
quite  generally  neglect  to  exert  their  influence;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  small,  unscrupulous,  partisan  lawyers,  or  base 
politicians  ignorant  of  the  law,  for  the  most  part  secure  these 
offices.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1894,  wlien  the  reform 
movement  began  to  be  effective,  only  six  of  her  fifteen  police 
justices  were  lawyei-s  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  knew  the  law 
they  assumed  to  administer. ^ 

2.  Tammany,  and  city  parties  generally,  have  treated 
criminal  justices  as  partisan  forces  to  be  used  for  their  own 
advantage.  It  would  be  utterly  indefensible  even  to  select 
all  of  them  from  their  own  party,  but  they  have  done  much 
worse.  They  have  sometimes  made  police  justices  out  of 
those  preeminently  unscrupulous  and  diabolically  expert 
party  manipulators  who  can  be  found  among  ''city-party 
leaders."  Such  a  leader  is  as  unfit  to  be  a  police  justice  as 
a  pimp  is  to  teach  a  young  ladies'  school  or  a  wolf  is  to  guard 
a  sheepfold. 

By  putting  these  leaders  into  the  seats  of  criminal  justices, 
the  very  men  whose  party  duty  it  is  to  increase  their  party's 
votes  to  the  utmost,  even  by  coercing  and  bribing  criminals 
and  desperadoes,  are  made  to  preside  at  inquiries  into  their 
offences  with  authority  to  dismiss  charges  against  them. 
The  same  party  leader  who  last  week  perfected  a  scheme  for 
securing  fifty  fraudulent  votes,  may  next  week,  as  a  police 
justice,  sit  in  judgment  both  upon  the  voters  and  the  poli- 
ticians who,  under  his  order,  cooperated  in  the  execution  of 
the  scheme.  A  more  scandalous  burlesque  of  party  decency 
and  judicial  propriety  than  this  union  of  a  party  loader  and 
a  justice  in  the  same  pei'son  can  hardly  be  imagined.  To 
long  escape  municipal  degeneration  under  such  methods 
would  be  little  less  than  a  miracle.  Yet  we  repeat  that  at 
the  end  of  1894  at  least  six  Tammany  leaders  were  police 
justices  by  the  appointment  of  Tammany  mayors.' 

^  But  under  tho  anuMKlcd  l:iw  siiiro  onactod,  no  one  cnn  )>o  unch  a  polioe  justico 
UDleAs  he  has  hoen  .i  pnuiisin^  lawyer  for  at  leant  tiv«  years. 

-  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tho  few  Ropublieaus  who  had  re«*f«ntly,  b«for« 
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3.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
justices  being  upright  lawyers,  endowed  with  a  high  sense 
of  justice  and  great  moral  courage.  They  have  vast  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  their  action  attracts  very  inadequate 
attention  from  the  public  press.  Under  these  powers  about 
a  third  —  that  is,  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  each  year  — 
of  the  prisoners  brought  into  the  police  courts  are  summarily 
discharged  by  these  magistrates.  The  immense  influence 
which  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  bold,  unscrupulous 
party  leaders  sitting  as  police  justices  —  urged  on  by  their 
fellow-leaders  and  by  their  boss-in-chief,  their  feudal  lord, 
—  may  exert  upon  politics  and  the  criminal  classes  in  a 
vast  city  is  almost  indescribable. 

Such  leaders,  ignorant  of  the  law,  sitting  in  police  courts^ 
are  demoralizing  spectacles,  of  which  an  enlightened  city 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  They  embolden  every  criminal,  de- 
prive the  law  of  a  great  part  of  its  terrors,  disgust  and  alarm 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  degrade  the  courts  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  standards  of  city  parties  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  have  sunk  below  those  which  prevailed  even 
among  the  feudal  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century;  for  the 
latter  compelled  the  execrable  King  John  to  accept  this  lan- 
guage of  the  forty-fifth  section  of  the  Magna  Charta:  "We 
will  not  make  any  justice  .  .  .  but  of  such  as  know  the  law 
of  the  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it,"  —  language, 
apparently,  which  our  city-party  managers  could  not  be 
induced  to  approve.  They  think  it  easier  to  bend  mere 
ignorant  politicians  to  their  purposes  than  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  well-educated  lawyers  who  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  condemnation  of  an  enlightened  profession. 

The  grossest  favoritism,  great  injustice,  and  the  discharge 
of  many  criminals  unpunished  have  been  the  result  of  this 
Tammany  justice  system.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  large  part 
of  the  inefficiency  and  degradation  of  the  police  force  of  New 

1895,  reached  the  police  bench  were  mostly  party  leaders,  and  hardly  of  a  better 
class  than  the  Tammany  justices.  A  Republican  meat-dealer  and  politician,  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  seems  to  have  been  the  one  most  favored  —  so  uniformly  does 
party  domination  tend  to  degrade  criminal  justice. 
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York,  disclosed  in  1895,  were  caused  by  such  police  justices? 
Even  an  upright  policeman  might  distrust  the  utility  of 
bringing  a  criminal  minion  of  the  party  leader  of  a  district 
before  that  leader  himself  sitting  as  its  police  justice, —  if, 
indeed,  the  policeman  would  not  incur  some  personal  danger 
by  doing  so. 

VIII 

A  few  more  words  will  not  only  illustrate  another  phase 
of  city-party  dei)ravity,  but  will  show  the  fallacy  of  relying 
so  much  as  some  municipal  reformers  do  upon  autocratic 
mayors  as  an  agency  for  municipal  reform.  The  appoint- 
ments of  all  these  ignorant  and  partisan  justices  were  made 
by  such  mayors,  who  never  exposed  or  even  rebuked  them, 
though  their  power  to  do  so  was  ample.  We  know  not  what 
election  promises  were  in  the  way  of  their  discharging  such 
a  dut3\ 

It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  of  these  mayors  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  Tammany  appointment  of  police  justices 
(January,  1893)  the  term  of  Justice  Kilbreth  had  just  ex- 
pired—  a  justice  who  had  been  preeminent  on  the  police  bench 
for  fidelity,  capacity,  and  legal  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
the  mayor,  compliant  to  his  party  and  disregarding  an  out- 
spoken public  opinion  and  a  manifest  duty,  refused  to  reap- 
point this  admirable  magistrate.  But  President  Cleveland 
soon  made  him  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York, — so  much 
higher,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  is  the  moral  tone  of  a 
national  party  than  that  of  a  mere  city  party. 

To  the  police  justiceshii)  thus  vacant  the  Tammany  mayor 
appointed  a  notorious  Tammany  leatler,  who  had  long  Ix'en 
a  favorite  of  the  lit^uor  dealers;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  appointed  another  Tammany  leader,  who  had  no  supe- 
riority for  the  i)lace,  to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  tire  depart- 
ment.^ Thus  every  lawyer  and  criminal  in  New  York  City 
were  practically  told  that  distinguished  non-partisan  ability 
to  administer  justice  was,  in  the  view  of  the  ruling  city  party 
and  its  mayor,  of  (piite  inferior  importance  t(^  iK'ing  an  elTec- 

1  X.  y.  Times,  Jan.  5,  lSli3. 
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tive  party  leader  who  could  use  official  power  for  mere  party 
advantage.^ 

Thoughtful  readers  have  quite  likely  been  asking  them- 
selves why  mayors  should  appoint  these  justices  at  all,  say- 
ing, perhaps,  that  mayors  are  not  likely  to  be  good  judges  of 
judicial  qualifications,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  election 
promises  mere  party-elected  mayors  have  little  liberty  —  and 
generally  not  much  inclination  —  to  look  beyond  the  selfish 
interests  of  their  party  and  the  need  of  winning  votes  for 
themselves.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall,  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  present  a  plan  for 
the  selection  of  these  justices  by  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts. 2 

1  Mr.  Strong,  the  next  mayor  of  New  York,  was  elected  by  a  combination  of 
adherents  of  different  parties  brought  together  by  the  power  of  the  reform  senti- 
ment on  a  platform  which  declared  that  city  administration  should  be  conducted 
according  to  non-partisan  business  methods.  He  appointed  a  superior  class  of 
police  justices,  among  whom  were  adherents  of  different  parties,  and  all  of  whom 
were  experienced  lawyers.  A  great  improvement  in  the  police  courts  has  been 
one  of  the  results. 

2  See  Ch.  X\^I. 
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CHAPTER     Vr. — MUNICIPAL     GOVERNMENT     BY     PARTY    AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  TAMMANY  DEMOCRACY  {concluded ) 

Tendency  of  city-party  domination  to  partisan  despotism  and  servility.  Need 
of  counteracting  it.  Proper  sphere  of  party  clubs.  Nature  and  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  Tammany's  club  system.  Number  and  power  of  her  party  clubs.  Their 
doings,  aims,  and  intluence.  Their  military  and  partisan  spirit  —  doing  nothing 
for  the  higher  ends  of  city  life.  Tammany's  semi-military  display  of  brute  force 
at  conventions:  its  cost,  its  ominous  purpose  and  vicious  influence.  Chicago  has 
adopted  Tammany's  theory.     The  peril  it  portends. 

The  Tammany  boss-in-chief.  The  boss  system  a  natural  product  of  the 
city-party  system.  The  boss  system  a  usurpation  and  a  peril,  yet  a  necessity  of 
a  city-party  spoils  system.  Relation  of  boss  system  to  our  constitutions  and 
laws.  Why  no  worthy  party  needs  a  boss.  The  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
bo.ss.  His  function><.  I'o.ss  hostile  to  true  Home  Rule,  and  to  the  usefulness  of 
state  and  national  parties.  Tammany  continues  the  worst  of  city-party  practices. 
Past  relations  of  Tammany  to  the  police  force.  The  bi-partisan  police  system  aa 
suggesting  remedies  for  the  evils  we  have  considered.  The  instructive  New  York 
police  law  of  1H57,  and  what  it  suggests. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  a  condemnation  of 
the  Tammany  system,  and  as  suggesting  the  kind  of  city  council  we  need.  Com- 
position and  great  significance  of  this  Board. 

The  unique  government  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Its  efficiency.  What  it 
teaches  as  to  party  government,  autocratic  mayors,  and  the  kind  of  city  councils 
required. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  mechanism  of  city  parties  to 
some  of  their  effects  and  purposes  not  generally  well  under- 
stood. One  of  the  tendencies  of  American  party  politics, 
especially  in  large  cities,  is  to  more  and  more  impair  the 
essential  indei)endence  of  the  individual,  and  to  bring  him 
under  a  feudal  servility  to  party  majorities.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  to  sup- 
press to  the  utmost  this  tyranny  of  the  majtuity. 

Every  statesman,  we  must  think,  would  be  glad  to  have 
our  yoiuig  men  and  women,  especially  in  cities,  so  instructed 
as  to  give  them  a  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  political  subjects 
and  i)arty  issues  before  they  join  any  party  and  thereby 
become  subject  to  passions  and  interests  which  make  camlid 
judgments  thereafter  very  dillicult.  On  the  other  hand, 
zealous   partisans  and  especially   party   leaders    and    bossi's 
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naturally  desire  to  have  all  the  young  men  they  can  hope 
to  control  brought  under  the  influence  of  partisan  organ- 
izations, and  committed  to  partisan  theories,  before  a  de- 
veloped judgment  has  advanced  them  beyond  the  easy 
domination  of  mere  habit  and  passion. 

Hence,  very  generally  in  large  cities  where  politics  are 
most  degraded,  politicians  and  party  managers  have  gath- 
ered young  men  —  often  mere  boys  and  sometimes  even 
girls  —  into  societies  and  clubs,  and  have  subjected  them 
to  a  sort  of  semi-military  and  feudal  discipline  in  aid  of 
partisan  servility  and  domination.  Tammany  has  been 
conspicuous  for  such  a  policy.  Especially  is  this  practice 
vicious  in  city  affairs,  where  parties  mainly  contend  not 
about  principles,  but  about  offices,  patronage,  and  spoils. 
We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  worst  examples  of 
these  tendencies  in  New  York  City,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

1.  The  partisan  club  system  of  Tammany  which  has  be- 
come a  potential  force  for  evil  is  as  unique  as  it  is  ominous ; 
though  the  Republican  clubs  have  gone  far  in  apparent  imi- 
tation of  the  Tammany  system.-  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Clubs  as  well  as  other  societies  for  patriotic 
endeavor,  for  social  intercourse,  for  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  for  promoting  the  discharge  of  public  duties 
are  both  legitimate  and  useful,  and  not  the  less  so  when 
they  have  no  party  tests,  but  tests  of  character,  for  member- 
ship.^ 

So  a  political  party  may  properly  form  clubs  for  the 
discussion  of  its  principles  and  for  their  dissemination  by 
legitimate  methods.  But  when  a  city  party  or  faction  like 
Tammany,  having  no  fixed  principles  and  tolerating  no 
criticism  of  its  managers  or  methods,  forms  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  autocratic  power  and  of  drawing 
voters  into  servile  obedience  to  its  leaders,  the  case  is 
very  different  and  the  consequences  are  inevitably  perni- 

1  The  City  Club  and  the  Good  Government  Clubs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  many  similar  organizations. 
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cious.  This  club  system  is  an  effort  to  utilize  both  parti- 
san and  social  forces  for  party  purposes.  The  philosophical 
expounder  of  Tammany's  theory,  whom  we  have  quoted, 
tells  us  that  "the  social  development  of  Tammany,  lat- 
terly, has  been  very  decidedly  increased."^ 

Tammany  makes  each  of  the  assembly  districts  of  the 
city  a  centre,  or  feudal  domain,  for  a  Tammany  club,  of 
which  the  district  leader  is  the  local  boss.  Each  of  these 
assembly  districts  —  to  use  the  words  of  the  official  exposi- 
tion of  its  affairs  —  is  not  only  "  a  regular  headquarters  of 
the  district  committee,  wliich  is  always  open,"  **  but  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  there  is,  in  addition,  ...  a  club- 
house," "  and  many  of  these  club-houses  have  been  especially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  modern  club-houses."  ^ 

Some  of  these  club  buildings  are  said  to  be  *••  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  elegant,  with  bowling-alleys,  billiards,  card 
and  smoking  rooms,  cafes,  and  all  the  usual  accommodations, 
furnished  at  a  very  low  rate  of  dues."  Here  the  meetings 
of  tlie  general  committee  of  the  assembly  district  are  held. 

The  work  just  cited  says  the  members  of  these  clubs 
"talk  nothing  if  not  politics,"  and  after  referring  "to  the 
*  dances,  balls,  picnics,  excursions,  and  outings  of  all  sorts ' 
under  Tammany  direction,  as  being  "almost  invariably  suc- 
cessful," its  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  social 
induence  thus  aroused  is  a  valuable  help  in  the  way  "of 
strengthening  the  political  power  of  Tammany  Ilall."^  He 
makes  it  phiin  that  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Tammany 
proselytism  promoted  by  these  clubs,  which  young  men  and 
boys  who  hope  to  be  Tammany  officers  and  laborers  know 
liow  to  make  useful  to  themselves.  Kven  the  shifth'ss  fel- 
lows who  wisli  to  be  remembered  when  Tammany  distri))- 
utes  coal  and  other  artieles  to  the  poor  at  the  city's  expense 
aic  pretty  sure  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  shouting  party 
processions  in  whieh  these  elubs  take  the  lead.  Every  man 
who  seeks   favors    under   Tannnany  government    naturally 

1  Poiitica  in  a  Democracy,  p.  73.  •  Tammati}/  Hall,  pp.  G3,  <>4. 

■  Pol.  in  a  Dem.,  p.  73. 
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sends  his   children,  —  if   not    money  or  refreshments,  —  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  club  dances,  picnics,  and  outings. 

Neither  Tammany's  exposition  of  itself  nor  the  writer  last 
cited  tells  us  how  the  great  sums  of  money  —  apparently 
several  millions  of  dollars  —  have  been  obtained  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  purchase,  furnish,  and  adorn  these  club- 
houses —  probably  over  thirty  in  all  —  and  to  open  them  "  at 
a  low  rate  of  dues,"  to  Tammany  supporters.  But  the 
masters  of  a  vast  metropolis  who  can  sell  nominations  and 
levy  assessments  at  rates  fixed  by  themselves  —  and  who  are 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  Republican  leaders 
of  the  legislature  —  can  hardly  be  much  embarrassed  by  a 
mere  matter  of  money  for  such  a  purpose.  Every  speculator 
in  party  favors,  knowing  that  club  influence  may  give  him  a 
valuable  city  contract  or  prevent  his  bad  work  being  faith- 
fully inspected,  will  certainly  contribute  liberally  to  the 
Tammany  club  of  his  assembly  district. 

2.  Though  no  methods  of  improved  city  government  or 
lessons  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  may  be  taught  in  these 
clubs,  they  are  far  from  being  idle.  Angry  managers  of 
local  factions  gather  in  them  to  have  their  quarrels  adjusted 
by  the  leader  or  boss  of  the  assembly  district  who  presides 
there;  to  them  the  election  district  "  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
aides  "  go  to  make  reports  to  the  leader  as  to  how  patronage 
may  be  most  effectively  used,  and  how  party  opponents  may 
be  easiest  cajoled,  bribed,  or  frightened.  At  these  meetings 
it  is  decided  what  licenses  and  permits  should  be  granted  or 
revoked,  in  what  cases  policemen  should  be  severe  or  lenient 
toward  pawnbrokers,  grog-shop  keepers,  bawdy-house  keepers, 
and  gamblers,  and  who  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  dance 
hall,  put  up  a  barber  pole,  or  continue  a  street  obstruction. 

In  these  clubs  also  are  considered  what  offenders  should 
be  discharged,  or  severely  punished,  by  the  police  justices,  — 
justices  who  are  perhaps  themselves  presidents  of  the  clubs, 
—  and  what  amount  of  Tammany  money  and  patronage 
should  be  used  to  defeat  an  independent  candidate. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  Tammany  club  system  is 
useful  and  without  danger,  it  is  desirable  that  every  city 
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party  should  build  great  partisan  club-houses  in  all  the 
assembly  districts,  and  there  gather,  organize  under  party 
leaders,  and  discipline  and  drill  according  to  military  rules, 
all  the  children  of  the  districts  —  thus  beginning  to  develop 
and  teach  much  earlier  in  life  and  much  more  effectively 
than  ever  before  all  the  theories  and  methods  of  partisan 
warfare  in  cities. 

The  theory  on  wliich  these  clubs  are  based  helps  us  to 
comprehend  the  whole  city-party  system.  Just  as  the  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  and  aides  go  to  the  club-houses  to  do  fealty 
to  the  district  leaders  who  preside  there,  —  as  feudal  lords  or 
bosses  of  the  assembly  district,  —  these  leaders  go  to  Tam- 
many Hall  itself  to  do  fealty  to  the  boss-in-chief,  who  there 
rules  directly.  It  is  a  system  which  everywliere  increases 
partisan  despotism  and  servility,  and  everywhere  impairs 
personal  indej)endence.  It  brings  all  bosses  and  leaders  — 
even  those  of  different  parties  —  into  sympathetic  relations, 
and  makes  conspiracies  between  them  both  easy  and  natural. 

4.  Politicians  and  partisans  who  think  that  the  great  pur- 
pose of  parties  is  to  enforce  a  vigorous  discipline,  to  increase 
tlie  party  vote,  and  to  suppress  all  independent  action,  will 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  club  system  —  toward  which 
all  city-party  action  is  tending.  But  thoughtful  citizens 
who  comprehend  the  evils  of  an  excessive  and  despotic  party 
spirit  and  discipline  will  see  with  anxiety  a  development 
which  brings  party  divisions  and  demoralizing  party  inllu- 
ence  into  the  amusements  of  social  life,  and  teaches  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  in  their  dances  and  at  their  picnics, 
that  tlieir  enjoyment  has  been  made  possible  by  the  favor  of 
a  great  party.  Tammany  has  counted  the  cost  of  this  seduc- 
tive way  <»f  making  converts  and  vassals,  and  has  found  it 
j)r()fitabK'.  It  helps  exphiin  the  mystery  of  its  vast  power.* 
It  was  shown  in  the  investigation  of  1895  that  these  clubs 


»  Since  the  so-called  '*  Oreatcr  New  York  "  was  oreate<i  in  18«»7,  Tanimaaj  hat 
been  in<liistrioiiHly  wenviiiK  the  network  of  its  elulm  over  all  the  territory  atttliHl 
to  the  former  city.  The  oniintuis  enlargement  of  the  [wwer  of  the  central  Tam- 
many dul)  of  the  niotroiKiliH  »hice  the  clec'tiou  of  that  yoar  has  arrcitteii  );cuoral 
attention. 
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were  much  frequented  by  New  York  City  policemen,  and 
with  such  demoralizing  consequences  that  even  Tammany 
police  commissioners  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to  for- 
mally condemn  the  practice. 

5.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  in  our  great  cities  when 
from  the  partisan  clubs  of  the  hostile  parties,  in  all  the 
assembly  districts,  semi-military  processions  shall  go  forth 
to  great  party  meetings  and  picnics,  —  the  paraders  shouting 
for  their  respective  leaders,  and  singing  their  exciting  party 
songs,  —  we  shall  have  more  reasons  than  now  for  studying 
the  admonishing  club  history  of  the  Roman  and  Italian 
republics,  in  which  their  club  processions  appear  as  hostile 
bands  ready  for  deeds  of  blood.  Processions  from  these 
Tammany  clubs  already  march  under  their  club  flags  to  the 
sound  of  partisan  and  martial  music. 

6.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  been  comparing  the  doings 
of  these  clubs  with  the  manifold  activities  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges  —  of  the  innumerable  societies  for 
charity,  benevolence,  and  patriotic  endeavor  —  which  are, 
with  the  noble  minds  who  lead  them,  the  potential  forces 
for  the  moral  elevation  and  glory  of  enlightened  cities. 
These  clubs  have,  apparently,  no  share  in  these  great  efforts 
and  agencies  for  civilization,  righteousness,  and  self-sacrifice. 
Acting  on  the  low  plane  of  selfishness,  ambition,  and  party 
spirit,  they  seem  to  require,  on  the  part  of  their  adherents, 
no  self-denial,  no  non-partisan  or  altruistic  efforts  for  the 
general  welfare.  A  thoughtful  citizen  can  hardly  ponder 
these  facts  of  our  municipal  life  without  painful  reflections 
—  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  divergence  in  our 
cities  between  the  forces  which  are  political  and  those  which 
are  educational,  moral,  and  religious. 


II 

1.  The  same  aggressive  spirit  which  has  caused  the  mana- 
gers of  Tammany  to  appropriate  social  forces  by  means  of  clubs 
has  also  caused  them  to  display  great  bodies  of  their  followers 
at  state  and  national  conventions  with  an  obvious  purpose 
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of  demonstrating  their  brute  power,  and  influencing  these 
bodies.  This  novel  disx)lay,  which  has  hardly  yet  arrested 
public  attention,  may  be  the  first  exhibition  of  a  new  mu- 
nicipal force  which  may,  witliin  a  generation,  become  very 
potential  in  American  politics.  We  have  seen  tliat  the 
constitutional  convention  of  New  York,  in  1894,  felt  the 
need  of  guarding  the  state  against  city  domination,  and  a 
New  York  law  of  1806  provides  for  a  city  which,  within  tlie 
present  generation,  may  contain  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  state  —  may  even  now,  by  making  common  cause  with 
one  other  large  city,  make  and  repeal  laws  at  pleasure.^ 

How  is  this  city-party  domination  likely  to  be  used? 
Mr.  Ivins  gives  an  estimate  to  the  effect  that  Tammany 
spent  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  its  rei)resentation  to 
the  Chicago  National  Convention  of  1884,  where  it  made 
an  ostentatious  display  of  mere  physical  force  —  perhaps 
the  flrst  instance  of  the  kind.^  At  the  last  inauguration 
of  President  Cleveland  —  to  whose  party  theories  those  of 
Tammany  were  in  broad  contrast,  yet  from  whom  its  mana- 
gers doubtless  hoped  for  patronage  —  it  was  represented,  at 
enormous  cost,  by  several  thousands  of  its  partisans  —  there 
having  been  eight  railroad  trains  filled  with  them,  under 
the  lead  of  her  boss,  her  sachems,  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
several  of  the  police  justices  of  the  city,  and  others  of  its 
partisan  otticials.^  Those  thousands  of  her  brawny  champions 
were  ostentatiously  paraded,  in  stnii-inilitary  array,  upon 
tlie  streets  of  the  national  capital  —  an  exliibition  of  half- 
civiliz.ed  party  spirit  and  menacing  purpose  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  recent  semi-ollicial,  Tammany  pul)lication  to  which 
we  have  referred."*     It  was  a  spectacle  to  make  a  patriot  not 

1  Sco  further  on  this  subjoct.  Ch.  XVIII.  «  }fach.  Pol.,  p.  62. 

«  X.  Y.  Titnen,  March  2.  IS'ia. 

*  Taminitmj  Hull.  Thl.s  piililicntittn.  witli  :i  iij;or  rnn)|tant  on  lt«  frontispiece, 
coininvixlM  toTaininany  for  imitation  tiio  (itmliticH  of  tlio  ti^or,  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
and  tho  fox;  and  it  ropul)lish«»s  an  artirlo,  wliich  ap|M'artM!  ovor  the  nanu»  of  the 
pros««nt  l»()ss  of  'raininaiiy.  in  tlu»  Xorth  Ainvrintn  h'tricir,  in  which  i>olilii'.H  is 
dcclarcil  to  ))o  war,  an<l  tlu*  HU(veM.H  of  the  .larobin  (Mul>  in  held  up  for  an  admira- 
tion only  inferior  to  tliat  ilue  to  tho  "Tammany  DtMuwraey,"  which  is  d«vhircd 
"  to  have  no  etpuil  in  i>olitical  afTaini  the  world  over."  Tmntminy  JIttll,  pp.  'J4-'iH, 
m,  «i7. 
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only  ashamed,  but  anxious  for  his  country.  In  describing 
the  violent  and  corrupt  days  of  Rome  before  Ca3sar  became 
emperor,  Mommsen  pictures  scenes  of  partisan  violence  and 
passion  which  seem  far  less  incredible  after  such  a  spectacle 
at  Washington. 

2.  In  October,  1893,  the  New  York  City  journals  contained 
accounts  of  railroad  trains  carrying  fourteen  parlor-car  loads 
of  men  of  Tammany  to  a  New  York  state  convention  at 
Albany.  This  Tammany  delegation  was  under  the  general 
charge  of  the  mayor  of  New  York,  but  in  divisions  headed 
by  the  sheriff,  excise  commissioners,  fire  commissioners, 
police  justices,  civil  justices,  and  other  city  officials  —  alto- 
gether a  striking  illustration  of  the  city-party  theory  of 
municipal  government.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  it  would 
have  been  far  more  creditable  to  the  city  of  New  York  and 
to  each  of  these  officers  had  the  latter  kept  away  from  the 
convention,  but  we  can  foresee  from  their  conduct  what  is 
likely  to  happen  under  city-party  domination  when  our 
cities  shall  have  become  much  larger.^ 

The  evidence  thus  exhibited  of  an  overflowing  party 
treasury,  which  the  reader  may  think  could  never  have 
been  filled  from  the  legitimate  earnings  of  city  officers  or 
otherwise  than  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  is  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  ominous  significance  of  this  brutal  dis- 
play of  city-party  power. ^  Who  can  be  certain  that,  in  no 
remote  future,  if  the  city-party  system  shall  prevail,  the 
delegates  from  a  few  great  cities,  combining  their  numbers 
and  vast  financial  resources,  will  not  be  able  to  dictate  the 
nominations  of  both  governors  and  presidents  ?     If  the  Tam- 

1  New  and  admonishing  developments  of  the  (city)  party  system  are  now 
occurring  since  the  text  was  written.  In  November,  1897,  a  few  days  before  the 
mayoralty  election  in  New  York  City,  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  members  of  a 
city  party  of  Chicago,  —  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Tammany,  —  with  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  at  their  head,  made  an  ostentatious  journey,  in  semi-military  array,  to 
New  York,  in  aid  of  carrying  the  election  of  Tammany's  candidate  for  mayor. 
Some  of  the  New  York  journals  suggested  that  the  hotels  regarded  some  of  these 
strange  people  as  quite  undesirable  guests.  Who  can  tell  what  such  precedents 
for  influencing  elections  may  lead  to?  Tammany  may  three  years  hence  send  a 
thousand  of  its  bruisers  to  help  elect  a  mayor  of  Chicago,  or  five  thousand  to 
influence  a  convention  for  nominating  a  president. 

2  See  Ch.  XVIII.  as  to  Tammany's  abundant  funds. 
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many  method  is  followed,  regiments  of  the  regular  armv 
may  be  required  to  keep  the  peace  during  the  sessions  of  a 
national  convention. 


Ill 

1.  The  city  boss-in-chief  is  the  most  developed  and  charac- 
teristic production  of  our  city-party  system,  and  without 
understanding  him  the  system  cannot  be  comprehended.  A 
party  may  legitimately  have  a  leader  to  expound  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  advise  as  to  its  policy,  but  not  the  semi-military 
despot  or  the  patronage-mongering  autocrat  which  is  called 
a  boss.  It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  a  despotic, 
semi-military  party  system,  unrecognized  by  the  laws,  and 
which  provides  for  many  separate  jurisdictions  and  local 
commanders,  makes  a  despotic  commander-in-chief  essential 
both  for  harmony  and  for  vigor.  A  system  which  is  at 
once  despotic,  military,  and  mercenary  must  have  a  despotic 
chief  and  self-executing  methods;  for  it  cannot  rely  upon 
appeals  to  the  courts,  to  reason,  or  to  justice,  —  it  being 
unknown  alike  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
judges. 

We  hear  much  of  a  superlicial,  delusive  tlieory  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  source  of  our  municipal  evils  is  the  boss 
himself,  as  if  the  carbuncle  and  the  cancer  were  the  cause  of 
the  bad  blood  which  has  jjroduced  them.  The  Tammany 
system  or  any  unrestrained  party  83'stem  enforced  in  city 
affairs  will,  as  we  have  seen,  from  its  very  nature  produce 
an  endless  series  of  bosses.  The  boss  system  is  an  excres- 
cence upon  our  constitutional  system,  which,  like  all  excres- 
cences, springs  from  discMsed  conditions,  and  perversions  of 
natural  forces.  Tlii*  boss  system  and  the  city-parly  system 
can  exist  only  wlien  parties  have  transcended  their  sphere 
anil  become  despotic  and  mercenary  —  only  wlu*n  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  C()nse(iuence,  bus  lost  iiniili  »»f  his  true  iiide- 
priidcncc  and  has  become  servile  to  parties  and  their 
managers.  I'he  power  which  makes  the  boss  a  potential 
force  is  the  measure  of  the  iiulependencc  and  libertv  wbieh 
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the  citizen  has  lost  by  becoming  a  part)^  vassal.  To  restore 
that  liberty  and  independence  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
boss. 

The  despotism  administered  by  the  boss  does  not  spring 
■from  himself  bnt  from  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  party 
which  created  him.  No  American  constitution,  no  useful 
law  or  sound  municipal  principle,  no  needs  —  arising  out- 
side the  circles  of  party  despotism  —  require  or  allow  a  boss 
of  any  kind.  He  has  no  legitimate  or  useful  functions.  He 
is  as  undesirable  as  a  shark  in  a  fish-pond  or  a  feudal  lord 
in  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Few  opinions  are  so  superficial 
as  that  which  assumes  that  to  merely  overthrow  a  boss  will 
suppress  the  false  theories  and  methods  which  have  pro- 
duced him.  The  members  of  every  party  and  faction,  if  not 
blinded  by  party  spirit,  would  see,  in  the  disgraceful  and 
corrupt  doings  of  the  boss  they  tolerate,  evils  for  which  they 
are  individually  responsible.  The  boss  is  no  worse  than  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  make  him.  To  suppress  the  boss 
system  we  must  suppress  the  false  and  partisan  spirit  and 
theories  from  which  it  grows. 

2.  A  boss,  either  state  or  municipal,  can  rightfully  have 
no  sanction  in  the  laws  or  the  ordinances,  no  place  under 
the  administration,  no  recognition  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  has,  in  fact,  no  legal  exist- 
ence. Both  government  and  society  are  complete  without 
him.  He  has  no  authority  which  it  is  not  a  discredit  alike 
to  a  party,  to  a  city,  and  to  a  state  to  recognize.  No  court 
could  without  disgrace  treat  him  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the 
power  which  he  prostitutes  or  of  the  money  which  he  extorts 
—  or  which  bad  citizens  put  in  his  hands  —  for  influencing 
legislators  or  carrying  elections. 

When  a  party  has  thus  come  under  a  feudal  discipline  and 
a  spoils  system,  outside  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  it  has 
created  a  necessity  for  managing  its  own  affairs  by  self- 
executing  methods  of  its  own  creation  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  laws  cannot  recognize.  There  is  no  resource 
left  but  the  creation  of  an  extra-legal,  secret,  despotic,  exec- 
utive boss  to  administer  the  new  system  —  the  motive  forces 
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of  which  are  party  spirit  and  selfish  hopes  and  fears.  The 
boss  system,  in  other  words,  is  self-executing,  propelled  b}'- 
the  selfish  and  partisan  forces  of  human  nature.  It  is  both 
a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution  and  a  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  the  courts.^ 

3.  The  fact  that  a  city  party  will  make  a  boss  out  of  such 
men  as  it  would  not  venture  to  nominate  for  mayor  —  none 
of  the  bosses  of  New  York  City  having  ever  been  made  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  —  is  highly  significant.  He  can 
only  be  a  leader  in  a  sphere  outside  the  government  and  the 
laws  —  from  which  he  wages  war  upon  them.  No  boss  ever 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  of  his  party  ; 
no  party  faithful  to  its  principles  ever  needs  or  tolerates 
a  boss.  The  boss  is  the  natural  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  corrupt  practice  reform, 
nomination  reform  —  in  short,  of  all  reforms  wliich  would 
establish  the  independence  of  the  voters  ;  for  their  triumph 
would  be  his  suppression. 

4.  I*oliticians  and  party  zealots  are  willing  to  support  the 
despotism  of  the  boss  because  through  him  they  expect  to 
monopolize  the  ofTices  and  spoils,  and  get  their  share  of 
them.  They  are  lured  to  his  support  by  the  chances  —  of 
the  gambler  and  the  lottery  ticket  holder  —  of  winning  the 
large  prizes  of  party  victory  through  his  favor.  A  hundred 
politicians  and  ofiice  seekers,  little  and  great,  may  be  held 
in  leash  by  a  boss  through  the  hope  of  gaining  a  single  office 
or  contract,  wliich  has  been  dangled  alluringly  before  the 
eyes  of  all  of  them.  To  offend  the  boss  imperils  every  vas- 
sal's chances  of  spoils,  or  an  election. 

According  to  the  boss  system,  the  patronage,  offices,  and 
spoils  which  a  i)arty  controls  are  regarded  as  a  common 
fund,  —  belonging  to  its  regular  adherents  in  good  standing 
with  the  boss  —  of  which  he  is  ailministrator,  with  ample 
powers  for  awarding  it  —  especially  in  the  way  of  aiding  or 
defeating  olVice  seekers  and  legislation.  They  fawn  before 
him,  fnr  iluir  f;ite  depends  upon  his  favor.      The  will  of  the 

1  It  wnn  not  without  |>miUnr  tUnoHs  tliiit  tho  \ant  Ikmui  uf  Tamnmny  (ISIM)  was 
luntlu  rliairin.'in  of  its  committee  of  tlnaiioe. 
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boss  may  defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  noblest  citizens  —  one 
of  whom  was  lately  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  New 
York  ;  or  may  make  an  unknown  person  governor  —  as  New 
York  has  recently  learned. 

5.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  boss-in-chief  are  obvious. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  courage,  of  quick  obser- 
vation, a  firm  disciplinarian,  a  good  judge  of  partisan  and 
seltish  forces,  and  of  all  the  motives  of  criminal  life.  He 
needs  to  be  an  expert  in  the  nature  of  politicians,  and  in 
the  arts  of  paa'tisan  manipulation.  He  must  have  —  or  be 
thought  to  have  —  enough  of  that  kind  of  honesty,  which 
even  gamblers  need,  to  induce  politicians,  office-seekers,  and 
unscrupulous  rich  men  to  put  faith  in  his  promises,  and  to 
trust  him  with  money  for  unlawful  purposes  ;  and  yet  skill 
and  audacity  enough  in  the  arts  of  secrecy  and  deception 
to  prevent  his  use  of  it  being  disclosed  —  even  though  it 
debauches  officers  and  bribes  legislatures.  He  must  be  an 
intolerant  partisan  by  nature,  who  thinks  —  or  pretends  to 
think  —  his  party  always  right  and  his  opponents  always 
wrong.  He  must  have  few  scruples  as  to  gaining  voters  and 
defeating  opponents  by  such  methods  as  we  have  seen  that 
party  leaders  and  captains  employ.^ 

But  he  needs  none  of  the  higher  capacities  for  statesman- 
ship, none  of  the  noble  endowments  which  elevate  or  adorn 
political  life,  no  respect  for  manly  independence  in  politics. 
He  may  be,  apparently,  so  regardless  of  the  good  opinion  of 
the  better  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  be  willing  to  allow 
charges  in  the  foremost  journals,  imputing  disgraceful,  if 
not  criminal,  conduct  to  him  to  remain  unanswered. ^ 

6.  To  be  a  successful  boss  it  is  not  essential  for  a  man  to 
have  rendered  services  or  to  possess  qualities  which  in  a  so- 
cial or  moral  sense  give  distinction  or  command  respect.  He 
need  not  be  identified  with  the  reputable  wealth,  the  great 
business  interests,  the  culture,  the  art,  the  refinement,  the 


1  See  Ch.  V. 

2  See  on  these  points:  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Oct.  5, 1895,  and  Nov.  23,  1895; 
N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  4,  1895 ;  Harper's  Weekly,  Dec.  23,  1893,  and  May  13  and  23, 
1894;  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  7,  1895. 
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commerce,  the  philanthropy,  the  churches,  or  the  charities 
of  the  state  or  the  city  of  which  he  may  be  the  political 
tyrant.  He  may,  indeed,  be  distinguished  for  very  different 
qualities  and  relations  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
here. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  boss-in-chief  are  easily  stated.  lie  is 
the  chief  engineer  for  working  the  machine,  the  chief  mana- 
ger for  carrying  elections,  the  chief  spoilsman  for  operating 
the  spoils  system,  the  chief  purveyor  and  patronage  mon- 
gerer  for  apportioning  moneys,  offices,  and  spoils  which  his 
party  has  won.  lie  settles  the  contentions  about  the  as- 
signment of  patronage  to  districts.  He  receives  and  uses 
the  money  which  unscrupulous  men  and  corporations  may 
intrust  to  him  for  having  the  power  of  his  party  used  to 
defeat  the  bills  they  dislike,  and  to  pass  those  they  favor. 
He  can  easily  use  it  in  a  way  to  aid  the  members  of  his 
party  wlio  are  most  subservient  to  himself,  thus  greatly 
increasing  his  own  power.  This  being  done  secretly  and 
without  liability  to  account,  allows  little  mystery  as  to  how 
a  boss  may  soon  become  rich  and  powerful.  The  chief  boss 
should  fix  the  price  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship  and  for 
defeating  or  passing  a  bill  before  the  legislature,  —  these 
matters  being  too  large  for  the  bosses  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts,—  but  he  has  no  function  for  upholding  the  public 
interests  as  paramount  to  party  gain,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  boss  system  that  he  should  do  so.  It  is  natural  that  a 
boss  should  hate  an  independent  or  non-partisan  much  more 
than  he  hates  a  party  opponent. 

8.  If  parties  would  contine  themselves  to  their  logiiimate 
objects,  —  the  dissemination  of  their  principles,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  an  effective  expression  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
freely  accept  them,  —  there  would  be  no  boss  and  nothing 
for  a  boss  to  do.  The  election  districts  and  the  cities  wouUl 
be  able  to  freely  choose  fit  representatives,  and  there  wouKl 
be  no  coercion  from  beyc^nd  them.  lUit  boss-led  parties  will 
not  do  tliis  —  the  boss  system  rciiuiring  universal  domination 
from  the  centre  to  the  borders.  'I'lie  largest  jurisilietions 
use  th(Mr  party  power,  under  the  lead  of  the  boss,  to  coerce 
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the  votes  of  the  residents  of  the  smaller  districts,  —  depriving 
them  of  free  representation.  The  state  boss  uses  his  power 
to  coerce  county  and  town  elections  ;  the  city  boss  uses  his 
power  to  coerce  city  elections  in  all  the  wards  and  districts. 
Everywhere  the  boss  and  party  are  represented,  so  that 
rarely  can  the  individual  vote  freely.  The  great  Home  Rule 
policy  of  the  state  constitutions  —  intending  free  representa- 
tion for  every  locality  having  a  right  of  election  —  is  defeated 
by  the  centralized  power  of  the  party  exerted  by  the  boss 
wherever  local  sentiment  seeks  true  representation.  The 
boss  system  is  a  central  despotism.  Hence  arises  the  possi- 
bility of  legislative  bodies  in  which  nearly  all  the  members 
adhering  to  a  party  are  of  the  same  servile  kind.  They  are 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  boss  as  soldiers  obey  their 
general  or  feudal  vassals  their  lord. 

9.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  boss  system  —  which 
facilitates  secret  corruption,  as  well  as  despotism  —  that  it 
causes  unscrupulous  men  and  corporations  to  think  it  cheaper 
to  buy  their  safety  and  advantage  than  to  contend  like  men 
for  their  rights,  and  therefore  to  regard  it  as  a  good  invest- 
ment to  put  money  in  the  hands  of  the  boss.  They  prac- 
tically say  to  him :  ''  Take  this  money  and  use  the  party  power 
to  defeat  the  bills  we  oppose  and  to  pass  those  we  favor. 
Let  us  both  keep  our  secrets."  No  receipt  is  given,  no 
account  is  to  be  rendered,  no  investigation  is  feared.  Is  it 
strange  that  this  boss  business  is  profitable  ?  Should  we  be 
surprised  that  bosses  of  different  parties,  having  a  common 
interest  in  a  vicious  business,  conspire  together  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  they  dictate  nominations  and  control  elections  ? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  towms  and  districts  do  not  have  free 
elections?  The  late  millionnaire.  Jay  Gould,  gave  money 
to  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  obviously  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. Not  without  a  specious  justice,  he  insisted  that  as  both 
of  them  attempted  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  had  a  right, 
in  self-defence,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  —  as  he 
would  with  brigands  and  the  captains  of  pirate  ships. 
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IV 

Before  proposing  some  formal  remedies  for  the  evils 
considered,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  certain  remedial 
measures  which  not  only  further  illustrate  the  Tammany 
city-party  system,  but  which  have  been  so  successful  as  to 
suggest  the  direction  in  which  further  relief  is  to  be  sought 
and  some  of  the  methods  through  which  it  can  be  easiest 
secured. 

When  national  and  state  parties  had  got  control  of  city 
governments,  they  speedily  began  to  disregard  the  facts  that 
these  governments  had  been  created  and  should  be  managed 
to  promote  local  interests.  The  parties  treated  them  as  if 
they  existed  to  secure  party  majorities  in  national  and  state 
elections,  applying  party  tests,  even  to  the  choice  of  police- 
men, and  requiring  these  officers  to  be  active  party  elec- 
tioneerers  —  as  Tammany  still  does. 

We  have  seen  that  no  truths  can  be  plainer  than  these : 
that  a  policeman  should  have  a  stable  tenure,  that  he  should 
not  be  a  politician,  that  he  should  treat  alike  the  adlierents 
of  all  parties  and  of  no  party,  and  that  he  should  neither  do 
nor  omit  any  act  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  injuring  any 
party.  The  disregard  of  these  truths  by  Tammany  and  the 
city-party  system,  prior  to  I80T,  had  caused  the  policemen  of 
New  York  City  to  be  partisan  and  corrupt  ;  to  be  servile  to 
the  mayor,  tending  to  make  him  an  autocrat ;  to  be  a  potent 
and  intolerable  party  force  for  carrying  elections.  This  sys- 
tem greatly  impaired  the  independence  of  the  voters  and 
increased  the  despotism  of  the  party  majority.  The  mayor 
—  I-'Y'rnando  Wood  —  dominated  the  police  force  at  that 
time  and  was  fast  becoming  botli  a  municipal  autocrat  and 
a  i>arty  boss.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens,  in  1857,  were 
as  blind  to  the  inevitable  and  intolerable  results  of  the  city- 
party  system  as  the  most  besotted  adherents  of  the  Tammany 
faction  now  are. 

The  time  had  not  then  arriveil  when  any  oonsidenible 
nuniber  of  voters  could  see  that  to  take  the  police  service 
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out  of  partisan  politics,  it  must,  like  the  military  and  naval 
service,  be  placed  under  a  real  non-partisan  command .  Men 
who  could  see  the  absurdity  of  selecting  a  mere  party  leader 
for  commander  of  the  army  or  navy  could  see  no  absurdity 
in  selecting  several  pairs  of  such  leaders  to  command  the 
police  force  of  the  city.  When  party  men  first  begin  to  see 
that  a  police  force  under  the  control  of  a  single  party  is  sure 
to  become  oppressive  and  corrupt,  they  do  not  at  once  adopt 
the  true  and  logical  action,  by  placing  it  under  non-partisan 
control  —  party  spirit  and  blinding  party  interests  having 
perverted  both  their  vision  and  their  judgment.  By  some 
strange  jugglery  of  reasoning,  they  place  two  or  more  pairs 
of  partisans  in  control,  though  claiming  all  the  time  that  no 
two  of  them  on  the  same  side  can  be  trusted. 

Yet,  inadequate  and  indefensible  as  the  bi-partisan  system 
is,  it  is  probably  better  than  control  of  the  police  by  a  single 
partisan.  That  system  materially  restrains  the  autocratic 
power  of  a  party-elected  mayor,  upon  which  Tammany  insists. 
New  York  public  opinion  had  become,  in  1857,  only  enlight- 
ened enough  to  try  the  bi-partisan  system,  which  is  really  an 
intermediate  stage  between  party  and  mayoralty  despotism 
on  one  hand,  and  non-partisan  justice  on  the  other. 

Yet  this  law  of  1857,  which  first  adopted  this  system,  was 
so  original  in  other  respects  as  to  deserve  some  attention 
here.i  It  created  a  police  district  made  up  mainly  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  which  a  commission  of 
five  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  mayors  of  these  cities  were  to  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  commission,  whose  other  members  were  to 
be  so  classified  that  each  was  to  hold  ofiice  for  three  years. 
The  governor  could  remove  a  commissioner  for  cause  after 
a  hearing.  No  policeman  could  be  removed  save  on  written 
charges,  and  after  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his 
defence.  Sergeants  of  police  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  policemen,  and  police  inspectors  from  among  the  ser- 
geants.    The  police  superintendent  was  to  be  selected  by 

1  Laws,  1857,  Ch.  569. 
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the  commission,  and  was  to  supersede  the  mayors  of  these 
cities,  respectively,  as  being  the  executive  head  of  the  police 
force. 

This  law  was,  we  think,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  marks  an  important  advance  toward  a  non- 
partisan city  administration.  It  made  it  impossible  for  the 
city-party  majority  to  control  the  police  force,  and  for 
a  mayor  to  use  it  to  carry  city  elections ;  it  gave  the  police- 
men a  more  reasonable  stability  of  tenure,  and  a  right  of 
trial  on  charges  before  they  could  be  removed  ;  it,  in  sub- 
stance, declared  that  policemen  are  state  officers,  and  that 
the  state  may  insist  on  their  good  government.  These  were 
original  and  salutary  achievements  in  tliis  country,  and 
clearly  suggest  the  direction  of  municipal  reforms  in  the 
future.^  Police  administration  under  this  law  was  very 
greatly  improved,  and  it  continued  to  be  much  the  best  in 
any  American  city  down  to  1870,  when  the  Tammany  fac- 
tion triumphed.  Other  departments  of  the  New  York  City 
government  were  soon  placed  under  analogous  commissions 
wliich  still  (1896)  continue  with  like  advantage.  These 
precedents  soon  resulted  in  commissions  being  provided  for 
many  cities  in  New  York  and  other  states.  The  reforms 
tlius  secured  were  not  due  to  any  mayor,  or  to  any  city- 
party  majority ;  nor  were  they  gained  by  setting  the  state 
at  tlefiance  or  asserting  any  absolute  power  of  Home  Rule. 

Government  by  commissioners  had  so  vindicated  its  superi- 
ority to  the  ohl  party  system  with  autocratic  mayors,  that 
when  the  Tammany  faction  triumphed  in  1870,  it  did  not 
venture  to  supersede  commissions,  ])ut  it  gave  the  power  of 
api)()inting  and  removing  the  commissions  to  the  mayors. 
This  largely  restored  the  autocratic  authority  of  these 
ollit^ers  and  ])arty-majority  control  over  tlie  jmlire  antl  other 
city  (h'partnu'Uts. 

llavintr  thus  niadf   half  the  aiK.iiuc    frmu    nart v  donunu- 


1  This  law  <U<1  not  in  terms  provl«lo  for  ndhrront.H  of  both  pftrtlcs  havini;  placM 
on  thi'  ciiiiiinissioii,  lull  l»y  ••lassifyini;  its  nirnibrrs.  nn«I  plariiiij  the  inn>i«p«  of 
New  V<»rk  .inil  Hmoklyn  nnion^  tluMu,  tho  result  was  praotioully  tho  orfation 
of  11  sort  of  hi-partisnn  conunisjtiou. 
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tioii  and  an  autocratic  mayoralty  toward  free  and  non- 
partisan city  government,  a  clear  view  of  this  amount  of 
progress  will  help  us  much  in  completing  the  journey.  We 
cannot  continue  under  bi-partisan  commissions.  We  cannot 
expect  any  help  from  a  mere  city-party  majority.  There  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  mere  party-elected  mayor  will 
be  potential  for  reform.  We  must  count  on  public  opinion 
and  the  most  patriotic  adherents  of  both  parties,  and  not  on 
party  opinion  ;  and  we  must  maintain  our  just  constitutional 
relations  with  the  state. ^ 


V 

1.  Another  example  of  the  bad  results  of  party  rule,  an 
autocratic  mayoralty,  and  the  creation  of  a  partisan  city 
council  as  a  remedy,  deserves  notice  here.  Before  1873  the 
action  of  the  party-elected  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistant 
aldermen  of  New  York  City  had  become  as  intolerable  as 
the  administration  of  the  departments  had  been  prior  to 
1857.  For  relief  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  former  year, 
which,  after  abolishing  the  assistant  aldermen,  deprived  the 
aldermen  of  substantially  all  their  powers  both  as  to  the 
imposition  and  expenditure  of  taxes.  It  conferred  the  tax- 
ing power,  so  far  as  allowed  to  the  city,  and  the  control  of 
expenditures  upon  a  board,  or  commission,  designated  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  has  since 
exercised  them  with  beneficial  results  —  powers  under  which 
more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  annually 
raised  and  expended.  This  board  fixes  not  only  the  aggre- 
gate expenditure,  so  far  as  not  fixed  by  law,  but  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  by  each  department  and 
branch  of  the  city  government,  without  there  being  any 
power  of  changing  these  amounts  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  other  city  authority.  By  this  law  most  of  the 
local  authority  for  government,  not  already  given  to  the 
commissioners,  was  taken  from  the  legislative  department 

1  Mun.  Prob.,  Ch.  II.  and  X.,  where  Professor  Goodnow  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject very  instructively. 
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and  the  mayor,  and  was  conferred  upon  a  body  most  of 
whose  members  were  to  be  cliosen  for  service  in  other  depart- 
ments.    It  was  a  great  municipal  revolution.^ 

This  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  composed 
of  four  city  officials  besides  the  mayor,  no  one  of  them  being 
elected  or  appointed  directly  to  its  membership,  —  the  mem- 
bers being  the  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  the 
comptroller,  who  is  elected  for  three  years,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  the 
president  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments,  who 
is  appointed  for  six  years,  and  the  corporation  counsel,  who 
is  appointed  for  four  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
two  of  these  members  who  have  the  longest  terms  are 
appointed  officers. ^ 

2.  It  is  plain  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elected  members  of 
the  New  York  board  are  chosen  at  different  times,  and  for 
different  terms,  and  the  appointed  members  hold  their  places 
for  long  yet  unequal  terms,  they  are  likely  to  be  adherents  of 
different  parties,  and  are  at  least  quite  sure  to  represent 
diverse  phases  of  city-party  and  public  opinion.  Adherents 
of  different  parties  have  been  and  now  are  (November,  1897) 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Board  —  thus  really  giving 
some  measure  of  minority  representation  in  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  departments.  This  law  in  large 
measure  suppresses  the  mayor's  veto  power,  and  condemns 
and  defeats  the  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.  For  as  to 
financial  matters,  the  mayor's  vote  is  only  that  of  one  out 
of  five.  The  dominant  i)arty-majority  of  the  hour  cannot 
longer  absolutely  control  the  administration.  It  is  obvious 
that   these  boards  are  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous,  non- 

^  Mr.  ConkliiiK  says  the  only  important  power  remaininjj  to  the  aldermen  "la 
to  reKulato  tho  use  of  strofts,  hi;;h\vays,  roads,  ami  publii-  places."  City  tiovt., 
pp.  .">".>  ami  17. 

•i  N.  Y.  I-aws.  187;?.  Ch.  .'WIT),  Sec.  112:  N.  Y.  Consol.  Act.  lO.  The  eorix^mtion 
coim.«<i'l  wa-H  nuide  a  member  of  the  Hoard  in  ISIKI.  N.  Y.  Iaw.s.  \$\K\,  I'h.  Irt*. 
Increa.Hcd  si^cnltlcanco  is  given  to  these  revi»liitionary  changeH  by  tho  fact 
that  the  charter  of  Hrooklyn,  enacted  after  Itfieen  years'  trial  of  this  new  sys- 
tem in  New  York  City,  has  pretty  cIo.HoIy  reprtxluccd  it  for  Brooklyn.  Tho 
city  of  Detroit,  and,  we  believe,  several  utlior  cities,  have  fulloweil  these  pr«>o«> 
dents. 
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partisan  city  council,  of  which  they  suggest  the  utility,  and 
into  which  they  might  be  in  large  measure  developed.^ 

They  bring  much  more  stability  and  experience  into  the 
management  of  city  affairs  than  was  possible  under  the 
former  system,  and  create  some  independence  of  mere  party 
dictation.  They  make  it  possible  to  pursue  a  steadier  and 
more  consistent  policy  than  can  be  attained  under  the  old  or 
the  latest  party  system.  In  fact,  the  whole  policy  estab- 
lished by  such  boards  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  according  to  which  some 
municipal  reformers  are  now  insisting  that  mayors  shall  be 
autocrats,  as  they  are  to  the  old  system  of  strict  party  rule. 

They  have  unquestionably  caused  much  improvement  in 
city  administration,  and  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn  has  been  so 
satisfactory,  or  so  far  independent  of  partisan  and  boss  dic- 
tation. No  serious  scandal  has  stained  the  records  of  these 
boards,  and  no  part  of  the  city  government  has  commanded 
a  larger  measure  of  public  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
confer  upon  these  boards  the  city  ordinance-making  power 
—  now  distributed  among  various  commissions  and  the  alder- 
men in  New  York  —  to  constitute  them  a  body  whose  action 
could  readily  supply  a  large  part  of  the  need  which  now 
exists  for  very  frequent  appeals  to  the  legislatures  for  special 
laws.  They  could  not  be  made  adequate  as  councils,  yet 
they  might  be  highly  useful  in  the  intermediate  stage  in 
passing  from  party  government  to  the  creation  of  such 
councils,  and  they  supply  valuable  suggestions  as  to  proper 
composition  of  such  bodies. 

VI 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington  — 
for  which  Congress  under  the  Constitution  makes  the  laws 
much  as  the  state  makes  them  for  other  cities  —  has  a  very 

1  Such  was  the  condition  when  the  Greater  New  York  charter  was  adopted. 
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unique  lesson  for  us  concerning  party  and.  mayoralty  gov- 
ernment. Congress  had  many  years  ago  provided  for  having 
a  mayor  and  city  council  in  two  branches  for  Washington, 
and  an  executive  organization  according  to  the  prevailing 
party  theory.  City-party  government  prevailed  up  to  1871, 
but  it  became  so  corrupt  and  intolerable  that  Congress 
imposed  upon  it  various  restraints.  Still  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  abuses  continued.  In  1874  and  187G  Congress^ 
abolished  the  whole  party  and  mayoralty  structure,  and  pro- 
vided a  new  municipal  system  which  abolished  all  voting  as 
to  city  affairs.  Since  this  new  system  went  into  operation 
no  one  has  voted  for  any  municipal  officer  in  Washington  ;  it 
has  had  no  mayor  ;  there  have  been  no  local,  party  contests 
for  capturing  its  government  or  creating  municipal  virtue. 

The  law  of  1878  provided  for  the  appointment  by  tlie 
President  of  three  commissioners  to  whom  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  selection  and 
removal  of  nearly  all  its  officials,  were  intrusted.  Two  of 
the  commissioners  were  made  appointive  from  civil  life  and 
for  terms  of  three  years  ;  and  the  other  was  to  be  selected 
from  time  to  time  from  among  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  —  whose  members,  we 
may  say,  are  neither  politicians  nor  partisans.  They  are 
of  the  class  of  men  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
city  police  and  boards  of  public  works.  The  engineer  com- 
missioner, who  has  no  fixed  term  of  office,  is,  under  the 
commission,  practically  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  works.  The  two  other  commissioners  are  not,  in 
practice,  selected  from  the  same  party.  The  commission  — 
save  as  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  taxation  and 
expenses  —  has  much  tlie  same  powers  which  would  belong 
to  a  council  in  New  York  City  which  should  possess  the 
com])in('d  authority  of  its  Board  of  Kstiinatc  and  Apportit^n- 
nicnt  and  of  all  of  the  city  commissions. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  city  government  substantially  non- 
partisan.      1 1    not    only   iliscards    the    whole    theory  of   an 

1  Uws,  1874,  Ch.  337.  and  Laws,  1878.  Ch.  180. 
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autocratic  mayoralty  and  tlie  delusion  of  "holding  the 
mayor  responsible,"  but  it  has  no  mayor  whatever.  There 
are  no  elections  for  getting  municipal  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom out  of  partisan  contests  over  city  offices,  no  assembly 
districts  or  party  leaders,  no  city  party,  no  primaries,  no 
bosses,  only  able  administrators  who  become  familiar  with 
their  duties  and  feel  responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  city  of  Washington,  under  this  new 
system,  has  had  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and  respectable 
government  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  There  have 
been  under  it  no  great  scandals  or  frauds  and  only  very  small 
abuses  of  the  Tammany  or  city-party  kind.  The  sanitary 
administration  of  Washington  has  been  excellent,  its  police 
force  has  not  been  guilty  of  corruption,  its  clean,  smooth, 
and  well-shaded  and  paved  streets  have  been  generally 
admired.^ 

This  example  of  good  local  government  is  all  the  more 
interesting,  and  the  problem  solved  has  been  all  the  more 
difficult,  because  the  local  power  to  some  extent  embraces 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  as  well  as  that  of  a  city.  The 
people  of  Washington  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
their  form  of  government  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  A 
recent  writer,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  The  commissioners  are 
more  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  an  elected  executive. 
An  informal  vote,  lately  taken,  has  shown  that  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  people  favored  the  introduction  of  suffrage." 
Citizens'  associations  exist  on  a  large  scale,  and  seem  to  make 
public  opinion  an  effective  power  for  good  government. ^ 

Though  we  should  not  attempt  the  suppression  of  local 
voting  for  municipal  officers  within  the  states,  yet  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  may  well  set  us  upon  revising  some 
of  our  most  confident  municipal  theories.  When  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  city-party  contests  tend  to  good 
city  government,  Washington  gives  us  no  uncertain  answer. 
When  the  question  shall  arise  whether  a  mayor  elected  by 

1  There  are  still  in  Washington  a  very  few  local  officers  whom  the  President 
appoints  and  removes  sometimes  —  to  his  discredit  —  apparently  for  party  reasons. 

2  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September,  1897,  pp.  414,  419. 
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popular  vote  and  having  autocratic  powers  is  an  essential 
condition  of  such  government,  the  answer  which  Washing- 
ton gives  would  seem  to  be  unmistakable.  And  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  republican  city  of  Paris  has  no  mayor, 
that  all  the  enlightened,  well-governed  cities  of  Europe  are 
not  only  without  mayors  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  with- 
out any  sort  of  party  government  whatever. 

3.  We  hope  our  readers  will  be  prepared  for  some  sugges- 
tions for  municipal  reform,  based  in  part  on  the  experience 
we  have  now  cited,  which  seems  to  call  for  important  re- 
visions of  several  conventional  methods  and  theories  which 
have  not  apparently  been  well  considered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  manifest  need  of  a  central,  legislative, 
non-partisan  body  in  cities,  —  some  kind  of  a  city  council,  of 
which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  New 
York,  the  commissions  in  many  cities,  and  the  unique  gov- 
ernment of  Washington  are  the  suggestion  and  prophecy, 
a  council  having  general  powers  for  making  all  city  ordi- 
nances, for  bringing  the  whole  municipal  government  into 
harmony,  and  for  aljolishing  needless  appeals  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  special  laws.  This  council  must  represent  not  mere 
parties,  or  party  opinion,  but  public  opinion,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  citizens  and  municipal  interests.  Its  proper  consti- 
tution is  the  greatest  problem  of  city  government.^ 

^  An  adequate  presentation  of  theresultsof  party  U'»vermnont  under  Tammany 
would  contain  some  account  of  the  ^mve  abuses  wliich  have  existed  in  the  otlices 
of  constabh'S,  coroners,  county  clerks,  sheriffs,  civil  justices,  school  boanis,  and 
boards  of  public  works;  but  we  have  no  space  for  further  «letails,  and  must  leave 
these  matters  to  the  imajjination  of  the  reader,  aided  by  some  incidental  illustra- 
tions as  we  proceed.  Very  likely  the  reader  may  reirard  it  as  an  im|>«>rtaut 
omission  that  we  have  not  mentioned  the  neglect  of  many  lntelli;;ent  citizens  lo 
take  part  in  the  city  primaries,  and  to  vote  at  many  of  the  elections,  as  beinj;  a 
^reat  <*ause  of  bad  city  j;ovcrnnicnt.  This  matter — far  more  si^;niticant  and 
profound  than  it  is  >;enerally  thought  to  be  —  will  receive  atteuiiuu  in  a  mur« 
appropriate  place.    See  Ch.  X. 
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CHAPTER  VTT.  —  SEVERAL  VICIOUS  CONDITIONS  AND 
PRACTICES  CONSIDERED  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THEM  PRO- 
POSED. THE  MERIT  —  OR  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM — SYS- 
TEM 

Individuals  and  parties  compared  as  sources  of  municipal  evils.  The  ultimate 
powers  which  make  for  municipal  reform.  How  party  spirit  and  interests  divide 
the  true  friends  of  good  citj^  government.  The  cooperation  of  these  friends 
essential  and  a  duty.  The  coercion  of  city  laborers  a  potential  and  degrading 
party  force.    An  easy  remedy  for  this  coercion  explained. 

The  prostitution  of  municipal  authority  for  party  ends  a  great  evil.  Party  testa 
for  city  oflftces  indefensible.  The  methods  of  civil  service  reform  as  a  remedy. 
This  reform  and  its  practical  results  explained.  Why  called  the  *'  merit  system." 
The  promotion  of  the  most  worthy  a  duty.  Removals  for  party  advantage  un- 
justitiable.  The  merit  system  will  make  true  Home  Rule  much  easier.  City  ser- 
vants should  not  be  active  in  party  politics.  The  origin  and  progress  of  civil 
service  reform.  Removals  for  party  advantage  should  be  a  criminal  offence. 
The  proper  tenure  and  official  term  for  municipal  officers.  Most  of  their  terms, 
far  too  short.  Elections  in  which  no  principles  are  involved  are  demoralizing. 
Examples  of  too  short  terms  and  too  many  elected  officers  in  cities  and  villages. 
Electing  jurymen.  The  larger  the  city  the  longer  should  be  the  terms  of  its  offi- 
cers. The  army  and  na\'y  and  the  federal  judiciary  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
long  terms.  The  Brooklyn  charter  of  1888  as  illustrating  the  policy  commended 
in  this  chapter  and  the  evils  of  city-party  government. 

1.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  we  are  not  to  consider  so 
much  the  ultimate  influences  —  educational,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious—  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  as  those  which  spring 
from  false  theories  and  methods  and  from  vicious  organiza- 
tions. While  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence must  always  be  the  ultimate  purpose,  it  is  plainly  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  determine  by  what  means  we 
can  secure  the  best  government  possible  from  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  which  now  exist  among  the  people.  We  believe 
that  much  better  municipal  administration  than  that  which 
now  prevails  is  possible  even  within  this  decade. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  evils  in  our  city  affairs 
spring  from  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  for  which  parties  and  false  theories  and 
methods  are  not  responsible,  no  candid  man  can  deny.     Much 
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of  the  bribery  which  exists  should  be  charged  directly  upon 
individuals —  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  so-called  respect- 
able classes  or  the  corporations  which  they  control.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  city  govern- 
ment which  originates  in  the  private  action  of  individuals  is 
small  com{)ared  with  that  wliich  springs  from  the  doings  of 
parties  and  factions,  and  finds  justification  in  an  excessive 
party  spirit.^ 

2.  Yet  there  is,  beyond  the  special  sphere  of  our  discussion, 
a  broad  field  for  instruction  and  for  patriotic  and  altruistic 
endeavor  in  which  the  teacher,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
all  organizations  for  municipal  reform  have  a  high  function 
and  duty.  It  is  for  them  to  present  lofty  ideals,  to  arouse 
the  sense  of  civic  pride  and  duty,  to  elevate  the  municipal 
standards  of  the  people  and  impel  them  by  irresistible  moral 
and  religious  forces  to  the  better  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  themselves  and  their  country.  It  would  be  no  small 
gain  to  make  it  as  discreditable  for  our  young  men  —  whose 
college  studies  have  perhaps  extended  to  the  governments  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Germany  —  to  have  no  sound  and  definite 
views  as  to  what  are  the  j)roper  relations  between  parties  and 
municipal  governments,  or  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  latter,  as  it  is  for  our  rich  social  leaders  to  take  no  part 
in  municipal  administration,  while  surrendering  themselves 
to  ostentatious  and  demoralizing  social  display  —  when  our 
cities  are  the  worst  governed  amongst  those  of  the  enlight- 
ened nations. 


We  have  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that,  at  the 
outset  of  all  atttMni)ts  to  unite  the  natural  friends  of  good  mu- 


iThe  mayor  of  Chicago  in  a  rcrcnt  siH'och  to  leAiIiiif;  citizens  ia  reported  to 
have  ufltMl  ilicsu  wohIh  :  "  Who  bribes  tho  Coiniiion  Council?  It  is  not  nivii  in  the 
connnon  walks  of  lifr.  It  is  nu'U  in  your  <»wn  walks  of  life.  .  .  .  Who  is  res|»«M»- 
8il>li'  for  the  coutlition  of  atTairs  in  tlK«  city  of  Ciiicajfo?  Your  reprfsiMitativo 
business  nirn.  If  an  assessor  j^ruws  ri»-h  in  «»rtict«,  wiih  wliom  il<n\s  he  »livide?  Nt>l 
with  tin;  coniiuou  |>uople  .  .  .  but  with  the  man  who  tvoiptiHl  him  to  mak"  n  1>>w 
assrssment."     N.  Y.  Kvfuiiui  Pott,  Dec.  JO,  IHUO. 

•See  Chs.  Ill  .  IV  .  aii.|  V. 
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nicipal  government,  we  find  them  separated  into  hostile  party 
camps  and  made  distrustful  of  each  other  by  irrelevant  party 
issues,  prejudices,  and  rivalries.  Yet,  so  profoundly  impor- 
tant is  this  fact  —  directly  in  the  way  of  all  arguments  as  to 
remedies  —  that  we  must  add  a  few  more  words  concerning 
it.  The  party  interests  and  distrusts  arising  out  of  issues 
external  to  municipal  affairs  make  it  very  difficult  even  for 
candid  party  men  —  and  impossible  for  partisans  —  to  coop- 
erate in  any  municipal  policy,  or  to  take  a  just  view  either  of 
city  interests  or  of  their  own  obligations. 

They  can  hardly  comprehend  the  fundamental  fact  that  a 
city  or  a  village  has  no  valid  claim  to  a  separate  government 
except  to  enable  it  to  govern  in  reference  to  its  own  needs 
and  interests.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  they  habitually 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  municipalities  to  the  interests  and 
ambitions  of  state  and  national  parties.  Their  partisan  spirit 
and  ambition  involve  them  in  endless  contests  and  intrigues 
for  mere  city  and  village  patronage,  spoils,  and  votes  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  external  and  irrelevant  party  elections.  By 
this  means  both  their  sense  of  municipal  duty  and  their  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  city  affairs  become 
debased.  Naturally  enough,  they  fail  to  see  that  if  city  gov- 
ernments and  party  managers  would  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  spheres  there  would  be  few  conflicts  between 
them  —  these  conflicts  springing  mainly  from  invasions  by 
each  of  the  domain  of  the  other. 

It  is  almost  too  clear  for  argument  that  only  by  a  union 
of  the  natural  friends  of  good  city  government,  thus  unnatu- 
rally separated  and  made  hostile  toward  each  other,  can  such 
government  be  established  or  preserved.  For  the  number 
in  any  one  political  party,  which  will  stand  for  true  city 
government,  is  too  small  to  establish  it  —  to  carry  the  city 
elections  —  both  against  its  own  partisans  and  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  other  party.  An  indispensable  condition  of 
municipal  reform,  therefore,  is  the  union  and  cooperation, 
in  its  behalf,  of  the  worthier  voters  of  both  parties  —  the 
natural  friends  of  municipal  reform  —  in  support  of  methods 
of  city  government  upon  which  they  can  honorably  unite. 
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while  retaining  their  existing  affiliations  in  national  and  state 
parties. 

Thus  far,  nearly  every  triumph  of  sucli  reform  has  been 
achieved  through  a  temporary  union  of  its  party-divided 
—  though  natural  —  friends;  and  it  is  plain  that  to  make 
such  reform  permanent  these  friends  must  permanently 
stand  together.  Only  by  being  faithful  to  city  interests  can 
they  be  victorious.  The  first  essential  advance  toward  such 
a  union  is  for  the  citizen  himself  to  subordinate  his  party 
passions  to  his  sense  of  municipal  duty.  The  man  incapable 
of  this  can  have  no  part  in  the  primal  and  noblest  work  of 
municipal  salvation.  In  other  words,  the  first  great  victory 
for  such  a  cause,  in  which  any  citizen  can  take  a  noble  part, 
must  be  one  achieved  within  himself  —  a  victory  of  the 
patriot  over  the  partisan,  of  the  good  citizen  over  the  poli- 
tician in  his  own  nature,  of  his  sense  of  duty  over  his 
party  passions  and  ambitions. 

Upon  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens  —  upon  the 
men  best  endowed  by  nature  for  achieving  such  a  victory 
over  themselves,  who,  nevertheless,  for  party  reasons  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  —  must  rest  tlie  chief  responsi- 
bility for  our  municipal  future.  They  can  liave,  and  will 
deserve  to  have,  little  better  municipal  administration  until 
they  achieve  such  a  victory  over  themselves. 

2.  In  the  history  of  half-civilized  times,  we  can  read  with 
surprise  how  men  who  differed  about  religion  refused  to  act 
together  for  justice  or  good  government.  IJiit  what  shall  we 
say  when,  under  our  political  system,  which  tolerates  all 
opinions,  men  of  adverse  jjolitics  —  men  who  worship  in  the 
same  churches  and  ('(xiperate  harmoniously  ()n  liie  same 
boards  in  all  business  atVairs  —  yet,  in  a  half-civilized  spirit, 
refuse  for  mere  partisan  reasons  to  make  common  etT«>rts  for 
good  government  at  their  »)\vn  doors?  They  unite,  irresi)ec- 
tive  of  party,  in  all  sorts  of  partnerships,  and  corporations,  and 
ill  supporting  churches,  charities,  reforms,  and  amusements, 
yet  they  stand  in  angry,  partisan  array,  despite  their  plain 
duty  to  support  non-partisan  government,  —  wliieh  would 
most   aid   the  objects   for  which  thcv  thus  jointlv  labor.      A 
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few  leading  citizens  in  a  village,  and  a  few  hundred  such  in  a 
great  city,  —  prominent  in  the  different  parties  and  in  social 
life,  —  could  by  their  united  efforts  lead  to  success  a  move- 
ment for  the  overthrow  of  party  despotism  and  municipal 
corruption. 

The  most  intelligent  men  of  a  city  know  better  than 
others  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  intrinsically,  under  a  good 
municipal  system,  what  are  the  party  politics  of  its  mayor, 
its  judges,  its  justices,  its  policemen,  its  clerks,  or  its  laborers 
—  it  being  enough  that  they  are  trustworthy  and  capable. 
So  long  as  such  men  connive  in  enforcing  party  tests  in  the 
selection  of  these  municipal  servants,  they  are  most  guilty 
and  do  most  to  degrade  city  affairs,  for  they  sin  most  know- 
ingly and  disastrously. 

II.     Labor  Registration 

1.  From  those  who  ought  to  lead  patriotically,  we  turn  to 
citizens  standing  on  the  lower  plane  of  municipal  service, 
who  suffer  most  from  the  lack  of  such  leadership.  We  have 
seen  in  Chapter  III.  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  despotic 
and  corrupt  control  of  elections  and  administration,  which  a 
debased  party  exercises  in  a  city,  is  made  possible  by  reason  of 
its  ability  to  employ,  promote,  and  dismiss  laborers  for  the 
city  at  pleasure.  These  city  laborers  —  many  thousands  in 
a  great  city  —  are  bribed  and  coerced  by  appeals  to  their 
fears  and  hopes.  Every  consideration  of  justice  and  morality 
makes  it  important  that  employment  in  the  municipal  service 
should  be  secured  by  open  and  fair  means,  irrespective  of 
political  or  religious  opinions,  and  that  such  opinions  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  discharges  from  this  service.  Every 
municipal  government  which  fails  to  protect  its  own  worthy 
laborers  against  the  partisan  piracy  and  despotism  of  its 
politicians  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Probably 
from  five  to  twenty  voters,  who  seek  each  of  these  places 
in  the  labor  service  under  the  city-party  system,  have  been 
tempted,  if  not  bribed,  to  servility  by  promises  of  employ- 
ment on  the  condition  of  voting  and  electioneering  for  the 
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ruling  party  or  faction.  A  constant  fear  of  dismissal  tends 
to  make  the  city  laborers  active  henchmen  and  electioneerers 
servile  to  the  boss  and  the  party  leaders. 

2.  Under  the  party  system,  which  prevailed  in  New  York 
City  and  Boston  for  example,  before  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  were  introduced,  laborers  could  liardly  gain  a 
place  in  the  municipal  labor  service  witliout  the  approval  or 
"  request "  in  writing  of  some  party  agent  or  official  —  a  re- 
quest hardly  obtainable  save  on  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and 
the  surrender  of  tlieir  independence  in  voting.  In  some 
American  cities  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these  scandalous 
"  requests  "  have  been  on  sale  in  the  labor  market.  Nor  was 
this  all.  There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  ])elieving  —  as 
Colonel  Waring  declared  —  that  the  wages  of  laborers  for 
cities  have  sometimes  been  fixed  above  the  market  rate,  so 
that  the  partisan  purveyors  of  these  ^'  requests  "  may  be  able 
to  sell  them  to  laborers  for  a  good  profit. 

It  would  obviously  be  of  immense  public  advantage  so  to 
regulate  the  employment  and  discharge  of  laborers  in  the 
municipal  service  that  they  can,  according  to  just  provisions, 
secure  such  employment  upon  their  merits  as  workmen,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  or  religious  opinions.  Happily,  it 
lias  been  proved  to  be  easily  practicable  to  do  this  ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  explaining  the  methods  in  detail.  They 
do  not  require  examinations,  but  only  a  registration  of  appli- 
cations for  employment,  and  simple  regulations  which  cause 
every  one  wlio  seeks  it  to  be  fairly  treated  —  to  have  eni- 
plo3'ment  in  particular  kinds  of  labor  in  tlie  order  of  his 
application  —  and  to  be  protected  from  the  interference  of 
})arty  leaders  and  managers. 

If  hibor  phices  are  sought  in  which  ability  to  read  or  write, 
some  mechanical  skill,  or  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essen- 
tial, there  are  proper  incpiiries  on  these  points.  Yet,  tlie 
laborer  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  has  no  in- 
fluenco  behind  him,  may  be  registered,  antl  will  have  liis 
chance  in  «lu('  ordor  for  any  employment  for  which  he  is 
competent.  Tiie  trial  of  this  system  in  Boston,  where  it  luis 
been  longest  enforced,  has  demonstrated  its  practical  justice 
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and  utility,  and  has  caused  the  laboring  classes  to  be  its 
vigorous  supporters,  while  the  corrupt  politicians  and  party 
leaders  have  appeared  as  its  inveterate  enemies,  for  it  sup- 
presses a  large  part  of  their  power  and  spoils. ^ 

Substantially  the  same  methods  were  soon  after  that  date 
established  —  and  Avith  admirable  results  which  still  continue 
—  in  the  labor  service  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec.  2, 
189G,  says  that  "  every  naval  officer  .  .  .  brought  into  con- 
tact .  .  .  with  the  laborers  ...  at  our  government  yards, 
Avill,  I  am  sure,  testify  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  present  over  the  old  system." 

3.  Under  great  difficulties,  without  adequate  legislation, 
and  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  party  leaders  and  bosses, 
similar  methods  are  now  (1896)  being  enforced  with  marked 
success  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  A  tenth 
part  of  the  time  and  exertion  given  to  useless  party  conten- 
tions concerning  the  politics  of  laborers  in  these  cities  would 
have  made  the  registration  of  laborers  highly  effective  for 
suppressing  evils  w^hich  these  contentions  do  much  to  ag- 
gravate. ^ 

4.  Under  the  labor  registration  system  the  most  efficient 
and  faithful  laborers  naturally  rise  to  the  highest  places ; 
and  if  a  laborer  is  discharged  for  indefensible  reasons,  the 
laboring  class  resents  it,  and  a  party  approving  it  loses  votes. 


1  The  first  trial  of  the  system  of  Labor  registration  in  the  United  States  was 
made  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  1884.  Laws  Mass.,  1884,  Ch.  320,  Sec.  14.  This 
law,  mainly  based  on  the  national  Civil  Service  law  of  1883,  contained  an  original 
provision  for  such  a  system.  The  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  under  it  in 
Boston  have  caused  the  system  to  be  extended  to  other  cities  of  Massachusetts  in 
response  to  their  own  requests.  Laborers  must  be  selected  in  the  order  of  their 
registry  and  the  reasons  for  their  dismissal  must  be  stated  in  writing. 

2  By  a  law  enacted  in  1895  the  state  of  Illinois  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
a  labor  registration  system  in  any  city  which  by  popular  vote  should  adopt  the 
law.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  adopted  it,  and  is  now  (1897)  successfully  enforc- 
ing the  system  with  every  promise  of  continuing  usefulness  —  though  the  law 
contains  some  quite  radical  provisions  to  be  enforced  in  the  outset.  This  law 
(Sec.  22)  wisely  prohibits  the  demand  of  a  party  assessment  from  a  city  laborer, 
and  also  the  payment  of  any  by  such  laborer,  for  any  party  or  political  purpose. 
Such  payments  are  often  only  bribes  for  avoiding  a  deserved  discharge  from  em- 
ployment. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  inducement  to  discliarge  a  laborer 
for  party  reasons,  for  the  next  man  upon  the  registry  must 
be  put  in  his  place,  and  he  may  belong  to  the  same  party  as 
the  one  discharged.  Hence  the  laboring  classes  strongly 
favor  labor  registration  as  soon  as  they  comprehend  it. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  winch,  at  so  small  an  expense 
and  with  so  little  patriotic  effort,  a  larger  share  of  the  cor- 
rupting despotism  and  spoils  of  municipal  politics  can  be 
suppressed,  and  the  salutary  independence  of  the  voters  can 
be  more  increased,  than  by  enforcing  a  just,  non-partisan 
system  of  labor  registration. 

III.      The  3Ierit  System 

1.  From  the  labor  service  we  turn  to  the  large  class  of  ofii- 
cials,  next  above  them,  who  carry  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
administrative  work  of  cities,  and  have  only  the  mayor  and 
the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  in  the  superior  execu- 
tive service. 

Of  these  ofiicials  of  the  executive  departments,  thus  inter- 
mediate between  the  highest  and  the  laborers,  there  were, 
in  1897,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about  twelve  thousand. 
Nearly  all  the  reasons  which  commend  the  policy  we  liave 
advised  as  to  laborers  also  require  the  selection  of  these 
clerks  and  other  administrative  ofiicials  by  means  which 
disregard  all  political  and  religious  opinions  and  exclude  the 
methods  of  party  patronage  and  discrimination.  Indeed, 
the  moment  it  appeared  that  party  government  has  no  lit 
place  in  cities  and  villages,  the  whole  theory  of  appointing, 
promoting,  and  removing  nuuiicii)al  ofiicials  for  party  reasons 
became  utterly  indefensible. 

Yet,  irrespective  of  this  general  fact,  party  tests  for  mere 
administrative  ofiices  are  both  absurd  and  useless.  There 
is  no  Democratic  and  no  Ufpubliean  way  of  keeping  city 
accounts  or  of  doing  any  of  the  work  of  city  clerks.  Party 
opinions  are  no  part  of  the  qualitications  needed  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  municipal  ofiicers.  In  fact,  every 
snch  ofiicer  is  likely  to  be  a  bad  one  in  the  degree  that  he  is 
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a  mere  politician  or  partisan,  or  seeks  to  favor  one  political 
party  or  to  obstruct  another. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  the  best  persons  in  such  offices 
who  will  serve  it  for  the  salaries  offered,  and  he  who  offers 
the  best  character  and  capacity  for  the  salary  has  the  highest 
claim  upon  the  offices,  quite  irrespective  of  his  party  and 
religious  views.  Every  party,  sect,  or  party  leader  that 
obstructs  such  a  claimant  therefore  obstructs  both  indi- 
vidual justice  and  the  public  interest. 

2.  When  different  persons  seek  such  offices,  the  just  way, 
and  that  which  is  manifestly  in  the  public  interest,  is  to 
have  public  examinations  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
several  applicants  for  doing  the  city  work,  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  these  examinations,  to  mark  and 
grade  them  according  to  the  merits  disclosed,  and  to  appoint 
those  of  good  character  who  show  themselves  to  be  most 
capable  of  rendering  the  best  public  service,  —  all  without 
regard  to  their  political  or  religious  vieAvs  or  affiliations. 
Such  examinations  are  known  as  free,  open,  competitive  ex- 
aminations, because  they  are  open  and  free  to  all  applicants 
on  the  same  conditions,  without  the  aid  of  influence,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  party  or  sect  to  which  the  applicants  may 
belong-  There  are  various  grades  of  these  examinations  fitted 
to  test  the  qualifications  needed  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
service.^  The  son  of  the  poor  man  and  the  son  of  the  rich 
man,  the  favorite  of  a  party  and  the  independent  voter  whom 
a  party  hates,  stand  on  the  same  basis  in  competitive  exami- 
nations. They  must  equally  rely  upon  themselves  alone  for 
entering  them  and  for  securing  appointments.  The  persons 
will  be  first  appointed  and  promoted  who  are  shown  to  be 
most  competent. 

1  There  is  another  kind  of  examinations  known  as  pass-examinations,  which 
provides  for  no  free,  non-partisan  competition  of  merit ;  they  are  not  open  to 
all  applicants  ;  they  merely  decide  whether  the  favored  applicant  admitted  to 
them  comes  up  to  a  certain  arbitrary  standard.  The  favor  of  being  examined  is 
generally  secured  through  the  influence  of  some  boss,  party  leader,  or  public  offi- 
cer. These  examinations  do  not  enable  the  government  to  secure  the  best  who 
are  ready  to  serve  it  for  the  salary  offered  ;  they  enable  adherents  of  one  party  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  offices.  Politicians  and  bosses  naturally 
much  prefer  mere  pass-examinations. 
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The    competitive    system  —  obviously  based  on  justice 

develops  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character  as  much 
as  it  discourages  servility  and  reliance  upon  mere  influence 
and  intrigue.^ 

3.  It  is  upon  such  views  of  justice  and  the  public  inter- 
ests that  civil  service  reform,  competitive  examinations,  and 
merit  system  are  based.  According  to  the  methods  of  this 
reform,  no  aid  is  required  from  any  party,  politician,  or 
boss  to  enable  any  citizen  to  enter  —  unaided  —  the  exami- 
nations upon  the  same  conditions.  No  inquiries  are  made 
concerning  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  those  ex- 
amined. The  questions  which  are  asked  on  the  examina- 
tions, which  are  in  writing,  relate  to  the  character  and 
capacity  needed  in  the  part  of  the  public  service  in  which 
tlie  applicant  seeks  an  appointment.  Every  applicant  makes 
for  himself  the  record  of  fitness  or  unfitness  wliich  deter- 
mines his  relative  standing  among  all  the  competitors. 
Those  who  pass  the  best  examinations  are  graded  higliest. 
All  are  graded  in  the  order  of  merit  as  shown  by  the 
examinations,  and  the  appointments  follow  the  same  order, 
except  that  those  who  fall  below  an  essential  and  required 
capacity  are  not  appointed  at  all. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  places  in  the  municipal 
service  —  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  —  require  an  educa- 
tion above  that  imparted  in  tlie  public  schools.  In  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  wliere,  between  1885  and  1896, 17,108  per- 
sons were  examined,  10,935  were  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  only  203  had  received  a  college  education. 
When  a  people  think  a  common  school  education  so  valuable 
as  to  tax  themselves  for  giving  it  to  all  their  children,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  insist  that  those  who  have  accjuired 
the  most  of  it,  and  have  also  the  best  character  and  capacity, 
should  be  first  appointed  to  office. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  competitive  examinations  not  only 

»  Mayor  Strong  of  Now  York,  in  his  annual  meanfe  (Jan.  7,  1806),  doolarod 
coiupctitivo  (>xaiiiiiiuti()iis  to  be,  within  tlicir  |)ri>|>er  ning«,  "the  only  just  and 
proper  means"  of  making;  Hcleotions  for  the  municipal  service,  and  ho  su^jtalDcd 
them  to  the  groat  advoutagu  of  tho  city  of  New  York. 
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stimulate  and  honor  our  system  of  public  schools,  but  justly 
reward  the  youth  who  excel  in  them.  Each  applicant  who 
wins  an  oihce  through  his  examination  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  put  himself  into  office  by  his  own  merits  alone.  To  the 
extent  that  these  applicants  thus  gain  the  offices  by  their 
superior  character  and  capacity,  they  obviously  limit  partisan 
patronage,  diminish  the  corrupt  trade  in  party  politics  —  in 
short,  suppress  the  spoils  system  itself. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  all  of  the  administrative  and  labor 
places  in  the  municipal  service  could  be  filled  by  the  methods 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  spoils  system  would  speedily  cease 
to  exist,  and  that  the  assembly  district  leaders  and  the  boss 
himself  would  soon  die  of  starvation  —  save  as  corruption 
might  survive  in  connection  with  legislation,  and  with  legis- 
lative offices  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

Labor  registration  and  the  civil  service  examinations 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first,  and  most  decisive,  practical 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  municipal  problem. 
These  reforms  once  completed,  nearly  all  the  others  will  be 
comparatively  easy  and  certain.  We  shall  show  that  promo- 
tions from  those  who  have  thus  entered  the  service  would 
inevitably  be  made  to  fill  nearly  all  the  higher  positions. 

4.  Some  of  the  direct  practical  consequences  of  enforcing 
these  two  methods  deserve  special  notice.  (1)  There  would 
be  little  inducement  left  to  act  the  mischievous  part  of  a  city- 
party  leader,  or  carry  on  the  trade  of  city  politics.  Those 
who  thus,  by  their  merits,  win  the  places  in  municipal  service, 
would  neither  buy  the  leader's  influence,  fear  his  power,  nor 
vote  according  to  his  orders.  The  complicated  machinery 
and  the  demoralizing  contests  for  apportioning  appointments 
among  numerous  districts  and  between  rival  managers, 
leaders,  and  captains,  would  be  useless.  Those  belonging 
to  different  parties,  which  the  registrations  and  examinations 
would  bring  into  the  service,  by  sitting  side  by  side  in  the 
doing  of  the  city  work  would  constantly  teach  people  the 
absurdity  of  party  opinions  as  tests  for  such  employments. 

(2)  The  public  servants  who  have  gained  their  places  by 
their  own  merit  would  not  be  the  natural  admirers  of  those 
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who  have  secured  office  on  the  basis  of  favoritism  and  in- 
fluence—  that  method  naturally  seeming  to  them  to  be  both 
unjust  and  demoralizing.  Their  sympathies  would  go  out 
warmly  to  all  those  who  by  their  own  merits  and  endeavors, 
alone,  are  trying  to  win  the  places  to  wliich  they  are  justly 
entitled.  They  would  hardly  be  able  to  respect  those  who 
by  secret  and  vicious  ways  were  seeking  honors  which  they 
do  not  deserve. 

(3)  It  is  obvious  that  a  system  which  awards  the  munic- 
ipal places  to  those  whose  characters  and  capacity  have 
passed  the  highest  examinations  must  strongly  tend  to  bring 
superior  persons  into  the  municipal  service,  to  improve  its 
moral  tone,  and  to  elevate  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  tliat  such  have  been  the  actual 
results  under  the  free  competitive  system. ^  The  otlicials  who 
have  entered  the  departments  at  Washington  under  this  sys- 
tem are  greatly  superior  to  those  they  have  succeeded  —  much 
more  work  being  done  now  by  the  same  number  of  officials  than 
formerly.  Those  who  enter  the  public  service  through  com- 
petitive examinations  are  under  no  obligations  to  parties  or 
party  managers.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  su- 
perior capacity  and  independence,  the  public  servants  of 
our  cities  and  villages  would  be  elevated  in  the  respect  of 
their  inhabitants.  No  people  can  respect  partisan  servility 
in  the  public  service.  But  who  can  refuse  their  respect  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  won  their  positions  in  hon- 
orable public  competitions  of  character  and  capacity? 

(4)  The  merit  system,^  thus  enforced  through  free  pub- 

1  A  pu])lic  competitive  examination  is  pjeatly  dreaded  by  those  whoso  char- 
acter or  habits  are  (>i>en  to  successful  attack  —  they  rarely  vonturinj;  to  take  |»art 
in  thcin.  Kvery  cotni>otitive  rival  is  interested  in  exposing  ihcni  and  having 
them  struck  fn>m  the  list  of  competitors. 

'-'  'lliere  is  a  pe<'uliar  litncss  in  callinj;  this  system  the  "  Merit  System,"  aii 
every  one  who  enters  the  civil  service  throu^jh  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  superior 
merits  demonstrated  by  the  examination  he  has  |>assc<l.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
and  to  brin>;  out  clearly  the  issue  between  it  an*l  the  spoils  system,  which  can.Ht«d 
the  author  in  188()  to  su>;p«st  the  phrsuso  "  Merit  Systenj,"  which  h.is  now  i*ome 
into  noneral  use.  Katon's  Civii  .sVrt'iVr  in  Urrat  Itritain,  p.  IGl.  There  would 
be  an  ttbvious  convenience  in  having  tit  phrase.H,  such  as  the  "  Merit  Service,"  the 
"Spoils  Service,"  and  the  "  Tarty  S<«rvice,"  for  distint^uisliing  th<»se  members  of 
the  executive  service  who  have  entered  it  through  the  merit  system,  frum  thoM 
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lie  examinations,  provides  for  examinations  for  promotions 
within  the  service,  by  which  the  most  competent  may 
reach  tlie  highest  phices.  The  examinations  for  promotions 
not  only  cause  the  public  servants  to  exert  themselves  to 
make  a  good  record  by  doing  their  work  well,  and  give  the 
people  the  benefit  of  having  the  most  capable  in  the  highest 
positions,  but  they  suppress  the  pernicious  practice  of  placing 
mere  politicians  and  party  leaders,  ignorant  of  administrative 
methods,  at  the  head  of  bureaus  and  departments  for  mere 
party  advantage.  This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  how 
far  the  selection  from  the  lower  places  of  those  who  are  to 
fill  the  higher  should  be  carried  —  whether  all  heads  of 
bureaus  and  departments,  if  not  even  the  mayor  himself, 
should  not  be  chosen  from  those  already  in  some  branch  of 
municipal  service.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  despite  the  opposition  of  party 
managers  and  spoilsmen,  it  has  already  become  a  common 
practice  to  fill  the  higher  places  —  save  those  of  commis- 
sioners —  in  the  best  American  police  and  fire  departments 
by  the  promotion  of   subordinates.      This  practice   should 

who  have  entered  it  through  the  spoils  system,  or  the  party  system.  From  the 
lack  of  such  phrases  an  absurd  practice  has  arisen  of  designating  the  former  as 
well  as  the  system  by  which  they  have  gained  office  as  the  *'  civil  service,"  though 
they  are  — no  more  than  the  other  two  classes  —  a  part  of  the  civil  service.  Can- 
didates for  office  are  formally  asked  whether  they  are  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to, 
"  Civil  Service"  —  a  question  which  is  obviously  senseless  and  absurd,  unless  in- 
tended to  ask  whether  the  candidate  thinks  there  should  be  any  civil  officers 
whatever.  The  inquiries  should  be  thus  :  Are  you  in  favor  of,  or  will  you  sup- 
port, a  Merit  Service  ?  Do  you  favor  a  Spoils  Service  ?  Or  a  Party  Service  ?  The 
phrases  "  Merit  Officer"  and  "  Spoils  Officer  "  might  also  be  found  both  conven- 
ient and  useful. 

1  If  no  man  could  be  made  mayor  who  had  not  served  for  at  least  two  years  in 
a  city  council,  or  as  the  head  of  a  department,  we  should  know  much  more  than 
we  now  do  about  our  mayors,  and  they  would  be  much  more  competent  for  their 
duties.  We  should  also  follow  the  precedents  of  the  best-governed  cities  of  the 
world.  If  it  be  said  that  not  many  trustworthy  and  competent  men  for  the  high- 
est places  enter  the  subordinate  positions  —  under  party  government  and  the 
spoils  system — this  may  be  admitted.  But  let  it  be  provided  that  the  lower 
places  shall  be  filled  by  free  competition,  and  that  the  higher  shall  be  given  to  the 
most  meritorious  who  have  served  in  the  lower  grades,  and  all  experience  has 
shown  that  abundant  capacity  will  enter  the  lower  grades.  In  every  army,  navy, 
and  good  police  force,  —  and  in  the  best  consular  and  diplomatic  services  of  the 
world,  —  those  who  fill  the  higher  offices  are  generally  chosen  from  among  those 
who  have  served  worthily  in  the  subordinate  positions. 
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be  extended  to  all  city  departments.  Why  should  we  put 
ignorant  politicians  and  party  manipulators  in  command  of 
the  experienced  and  able  subordinates  of  these  departments 
—  thus  humiliating  the  most  meritorious  who  have  won  their 
places  by  their  superiority,  degrading  the  moral  tone  of  the 
administration,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  leadership  of 
the  men  most  competent  to  serve  them  ? 

5.  Most  unjustifiable  removals  are  made,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  particular  persons  out  of  office,  but  to  make 
places  for  the  favorites  of  officers  and  politicians ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  under  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  one 
of  the  highest  on  the  competitive  lists  must  succeed  to  the 
vacancy,  it  is  not  generally  found  possible  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Hence,  unjust  removals  are  largely  suppressed  by 
the  merit  system.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  removal 
of  municipal  officers,  (1)  for  party  advantage,  (2)  by  reason 
of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  (3)  for  any  other 
causes,  save  those  which  shall  be  definitely  stated  in  writing, 
(4)  or  until  after  allowing  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation  in  self-defence,  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

No  formal  trial  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  remov- 
ing the  members  of  the  municipal  service  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  but  common  justice  demands  that  definite  charges 
should  be  made  necessary  and  that  a  full  opportunity  for 
making  explanations  should  be  allowed  to  the  ollicer  sought 
to  be  removed. 

For  these  requirements  there  are  ample  precedents.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Illinois  law,  cited  in  tliis  chapter,  prohibits  the 
removal  of  any  city  officer  or  employee,  appointed  under  the 
examinations,  *' except  for  cause  upon  written  charges,  after 
an  opportunity «to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence."  The  consti- 
tution of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1894,  provides,  as  to  the 
removal  of  certain  classes  of  officers  by  the  governor,  that 
one  of  them  may  be  removed  after  '* giving  sucli  officer  a 
copy  of  the  charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence,"  and  as  to  removing  other  otVicers,  that 
a  ** statement  of  the  cause  of  removal*'  must  bo  tiled  by  the 
governor,  witli  the  secretary  nf  state,  and  reported  to  the 
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legislature. 1  If  a  governor  may  be  required  to  comply  with 
such  conditions,  they  may  certainly  be  fitly  enforced  against 
a  mayor,  or  the  head  of  a  city  department. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York  provide  that 
"  no  regular  clerk  or  head  of  a  bureau  shall  be  removed  until 
he  has  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  proposed  removal, 
and  has  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  .making  an  explana- 
tion, and  in  every  case  of  removal  the  true  ground  thereof 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  department."  ^ 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
such  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  removal  as  prac- 
tised by  city  parties,  but  we  shall  point  out  the  need  of  yet 
greater  restraints  upon  this  power. ^  These  provisions  are 
certainly  in  broad  contrast  with  the  theories  of  that  peculiar 
class  of  reformers  who  insist  upon  an  absolute  right  of 
removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  party-elected  mayors. 

6.  It  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  filling  municipal  places 
through  competitive  examinations  and  the  registration  of 
laborers,  that  every  party  is  likely  to  have  the  proportion 
of  its  adherents  due  to  their  numbers  in  the  municipal 
service  —  a  fact  which  will  do  much  to  allay  party  jealousies 
and  make  it  easier  to  establish  and  preserve  a  non-partisan 
municipal  system.  No  party  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  municipal  system  which  will  enable  its  opponents  to 
grasp  all  the  city  offices  and  places,  but  it  can  hardly  make 
even  a  plausible  opposition  to  one  which  bestows  them  upon 
individual  merit  and  makes  no  discrimination  for  or  against 
any  party. 

After  the  merit  system  has  been  for  some  time  fairly  en- 
forced, parties  will  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  after  all  of  not 
much  importance  to  them  to  have  their  adherents  in  city 


1  Const.,  Art.  5,  Sees.  3  and  4;  Art.  10,  Sec.  1. 

2  Laws  New  York,  1882,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  48,  and  Laws,  1897,  Ch.  378,  Sec.  1543. 

3  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  President  has  amended  the  11th  Civil  Service 
Rule  by  adding  these  important  words:  "No  removal  shall  he  made  from  any 
position  subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for  just  cause  and  upon 
written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  the  department,  or  other  appointing  officer, 
and  of  which  the  accused  shall  have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  de- 
fence."   14  Rep.  U.  S.  Civ.  Ser.  Com.,  p.  24. 
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offices,  for  they  cannot  convert  them  into  party  electioneerers 
or  make  them  pay  assessments.  Men  of  different  parties 
who  have  gained  their  places  by  their  own  merits,  and  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  work  side  by  side,  naturally  enouc^h 
come  to  tliink  that  they  ought  not  to  use  their  otlicial  intiu- 
ence  for  controlling  party  politics.  It  soon  becomes  much 
easier  to  restrain  such  official  intermeddling,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  Boston  has  already  shown  us.  There  the  examina- 
tions—  as  well  as  the  registry  of  laborers  —  has  continued 
longest  and  been  most  complete.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
city  has  recently  adopted  an  ordinance  which  provides  that 
"  no  clerk,  employee,  commissioners,  member  of  any  board,  or 
otlier  officer  of  the  city  government,  except  those  elected  by 
popular  vote,  shall  be  an  officer  of  any  i)olitical  caucus  or  a 
member  of  any  political  committee  or  convention."^  Tiie 
contrast  between  this  ordinance  and  the  city-party  system  we 
have  considered  seems  almost  that  between  an  enliglitened 
and  a  semi-civilized  condition.  Before  civil  service  exami- 
nations were  established  in  England,  she  was  compelled  to 
disfranchise  many  of  her  officials  during  a  long  period,  in 
aid  of  suj)pressing  their  corrupt  and  opi)ressive  activity  in 
party  politics.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  officials 
in  the  postal  service  were  forbidden  to  endeavor  to  influence 
tlie  voters;  and  in  1772  officers  in  the  revenue  and  postal 
service  were  forbidden  by  law  to  vote  at  all  for  members 
of  Parliament.  This  restriction  and  disfranchisement  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  century, — up  to  the  time  when  in 
187G  the  civil  service  examinations  had  brought  such  non- 
partisan officials  into  these  branches  of  the  public  service, 
and  had  so  enlightened  the  prevailing  sense  of  duty  and  i)ro- 
priety,  that  these  officers  could  be  safely  —  and  they  were 
again  —  allowed  to  vote.' 

7.  The  right  —  at  least  in  a  moral  sense  —  of  a  city,  vil- 
lage, or  state  to  fori)id  its  administrative  servants  taking  an 
active  part  in  managing  politics  and  controlling  elections  is 
too  clear  for  (juestion.     These  servants  ought  to  be  not  only 

»  Hnstoii.  Hov.  On!.,  p.  143. 

«  K:itt»n'«  Civil  Smict  in  (Jreat  Britain,  pp.  85,  131. 
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impartial  toward  all  citizens, — but  to  seem  to  be  so,  which 
is  impossible  if  tliey  are  to  take  leading  parts  in  party  strife. 
Most  people  can  see  that  for  policemen  or  judges  to  be 
active  in  managing  parties  would  not  only  be  indecent,  but 
dangerous  ;  and,  but  for  long  usage  and  partisan  blindness, 
it  would  seem  only  in  a  little  less  degree  im})roper  for  any 
other  municipal  officials  to  do  the  same  things. 

Every  city  and  village  should  possess  and  exercise  an 
authority  to  make  ordinances  at  least  as  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive as  those  of  Boston.  How  can  it  be  said  that 
municipal  election^  are  free  if  the  city  party  in  power  may 
make  party  forts  and  rifle-pits  out  of  the  city  offices,  partisan 
soldiers  out  of  the  municipal  servants,  and  tax  these  servants 
at  pleasure  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  warfare  with  its  oppo- 
nents ?  While  the  municipal  employees  and  officers  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  their 
power  to  interfere  with  other  voters,  or  to  conspire  with 
party  managers  for  controlling  city  elections.  The  city 
election  should  be  made  by  law  a  cause  of  rem  oval.  ^ 

We  have  no  space  for  further  facts,  save  as  they  appear  in 
the  note  below,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  enforcement 
of  labor  registration  and  competitive  examinations  have  been 
as  salutary  in  their  practical  effect  as  they  are  just,  demo- 
cratic, and  republican  in  theory. ^ 

1  The  difficulties  of  establishing  the  salutary  principle  declared  in  the  Boston 
ordinance  just  cited  are  much  greater  than  most  people  imagine.  When  in  1895 
a  bill  was  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  for  the 
reorganizing  of  the  police  courts  of  New  York  City,  one  of  its  sub-committees 
refused  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision,  proposed  by  the  writer,  prohibiting  police 
justices  being  party  leaders  or  taking  an  active  part  in  party  management. 

2  Civil  service  examinations  began  in  England  in  a  small  way  before  1850. 
The  utility  they  demonstrated  soon  caused  them  to  be  greatly  extended.  Eaton's 
Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,  Ch.  XIII.  Party  managers,  patronage-mongers, 
and  especially  the  aristocratic  classes  opposed  them  from  the  beginning,  for  they 
set  up  personal  merit  against  aristocratic  influence  and  birthright.  Before  1876 
they  had  been  extended  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  civil,  and  to  various  parts 
of  the  military,  administration,  with  immense  advantage  to  the  public  service. 
They  had  been  before  established  in  British  India,  and  have  since  been  more  and 
more  extended  to  English  colonies.  A  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago  civil 
service  reform  methods  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  either  on  the 
part  of  English  parties  or  English  statesmen.  Partisan  appointments  and  re- 
movals were  long  ago  suppressed  in  English  cities.     And,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
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IV 

1.  Every  reason  which  can  justify  treating  as  criminals  the 
men  who  conspire  for  driving  a  person  out  of  private  employ- 
to  us,  civil  service  reform  methods  have  so  completely  suppressed  patronage  ap- 
pointments and  removals  for  party  reasons,  that  upon  a  change  of  ministry  in 
England  less  than  a  hundred  officers  altogether  are  changed  for  such  reasons. 
There  are,  however,  in  addition,  a  trifling  numl)er  of  petty,  detached  otHcials 
who  maybe  changed  whose  offices  —  mainly  from  their  insignificance  or  from 
mere  neglect  —  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  examinations.  This  reform 
in  England  has  everywhere  been  a  triumph  of  republican  and  democratic  equality 
and  justice  —  largely  the  victory  of  superior  character  and  capacity  in  humble 
life  —  over  that  control  of  places  in  the  public  service  which  the  privileged  classes, 
the  supporters  of  the  national  church,  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  patronage- 
mongering  rich  men  had  monopolized  for  centuries. 

The  good  effects  of  the  English  experiment  naturally  led  to  the  establishment 
of  civil  service  examinations  in  the  United  States,  —  though  in  a  very  limited  and 
inadequate  manner,  —  under  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  18.'>3  and  1S5.").  They  pro- 
vided only  for  pass-examinations,  not  as  we  have  explained,  practically  open  to 
all,  but  only  to  the  adherents  of  the  dominant  party ;  yet  they  were  in  a  limited 
way  useful.  Between  1872  and  1875  there  was  a  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  under  very  inadequate  legal  provisions,  yet  its  results 
were  beneficial.  Congress  was,  however,  too  blind  and  partisan  to  make  the 
needed  appropriations  for  continuing  these  examinations.  It  was  not  until  IH^ 
that  the  National  f'ivil  Service  Reform  metliods,  with  competitive  examinations 
in  a  large  and  systematic  manner,  were  established  in  the  United  States  under 
the  law  of  January  KJ,  1883. 

This  law,  and  the  bill  which  became  the  law,  have  been  quite  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Pendleton  Bill"  and  the  "Pendleton  I^iw  "  — apparently 
because  Senator  Pendletoti  patriotically  presented  and  supiwrteil  it  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  he  had  before  presented  in  that  bo<ly  a  civil  service  reform  bill 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of  Mr.  Jenckes  and  Senator  Sumner. 
The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Penilleton  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  so-called  Pendleton  Bill.  It  was  drafted  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 
After  being  revised  by  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  AssotMation,  —  but 
without  the  addition  or  material  change  of  any  section,  —  it  was  by  request  of 
the  Assm'iation  placed,  by  the  writer,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pendleton  tor  pres- 
entation in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  there  presented  by  him.  The  «lesignation 
of  the  bill  as  the  "  Pendlettm  Bill "  facilitated  its  substitution  in  place  of  the 
prior  bill  which  Mr.  Pemlleton  had  before  presented  —  a  bill  which,  in  tli  n 

of  the  writer,  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  in  several  particular>  le 

of  enf«»rccment.  The  bill  as  it  passed  Congress  remains  unamendetl  to  this  time, 
181W.  The  new  law  provide*!  for  a  Civil  Service  Commission — of  which  the 
writer  was  the  nuMuber  first  ap|>ointed  —  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  o( 
open  i'OMipetiiive  examinations. 

1.  The  first  examinations  un«Ier  this  law  extcntleil  to  little  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  otHcial  ])laceti,  and  to  only  twenty-three  —  bolnj;  the  lnrKest  —  pout- 
offices.  It  lias  so  won  the  sup|Htrt  of  public  opinion  that,  <le.Hpitt«  constant  |»:irty 
opposition,  the  examinations  for  wliieli  it  provides  are  now  extend«'d  to  niore 
than  eiglity-.sevcu  thousand  official  place«  and  to  more  than  six  humlrcti  \ni»i' 
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ment,  or  for  making  him  odious,  would  justify  party  managers 
and  leaders  being  treated  as  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy  when 

offices.  Every  President,  responding  to  the  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  has 
largely  extended  the  enforcement  of  the  reform  methods.  The  whole  number  of 
officials  and  emi)loyees  in  the  Federal  executive  service  in  l.S<>7  to  which  examina- 
tions might  be  extended  was  187,000,  whose  salaries  amount  to  S  100,000,000.  The 
annual  salaries  of  those  to  which  the  examination  already  extend  amount  to 
S70,000,0(X),  and  they  are  being  steadily  extended  to  the  residue  of  these  places, 
being  mostly  those  of  minor  importance.     14  Rep.  Civ.  Ser.  Com.,  pp.  21,  22. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  of  Massachusetts,  enacted  in 
1884  and  based  on  the  national  law,  has  been  followed  by  admirable  results  both 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  in  that  of  its  municipalities.  No  party  in  the 
state  now  ventures  to  oppose  a  civil  service  reform  policy. 

3.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  in  which  a  civil  service  reform  law,  also  based 
on  that  of  the  nation,  was  enacted  in  1883  (Laws,  1883,  Ch,  354),  the  progress  of 
the  examinations  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  in  Massachusetts,  mainly  by 
reason  of  partisan  opposition  to  them  and  the  lack  of  friendly  support  on  the 
part  of  several  governors  and  mayors.  While  Mr.  Cleveland  was  governor,  the 
reform  advanced  as  rapidly  in  New  York  as  it  did  in  Massachusetts.  But  sub- 
sequently several  governors  and  various  mayors  have  appointed  unworthy  com- 
missioners and  other  officers  to  execute  the  law,  and  have  apparently  been 
willing  that  the  authority  conferred  by  it  should  be  prostituted  for  party  advan- 
tage. Frauds  and  inefficiency  in  its  execution  were  the  natural  result,  but  we 
cannot  go  into  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  law  as  a  whole  has 
achieved  very  useful  results,  and  is  now  (December,  1897)  being  pretty  well  exe- 
cuted in  the  official  service  of  the  state  and  in  that  of  several  cities,  and  especially 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and  Buffalo.  The  principles  on  which  the  law  is 
based  have  at  this  time  (1897)  a  stronger  support  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
state  than  they  ever  had  before.  The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of 
18".>4  approved  the  reform  policy  and  assured  its  ultimate  enforcement  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  in  these  words:  "Appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  state,  and  of  all  the  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities 
and  villages,  shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained  so 
far  as  practicable  by  examinations,  which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  com- 
petitive "  (Const.,  Art.  V.  Sec.  9).  This  language,  which  the  highest  court  of 
New  York  has  interpreted  most  favorably  for  the  purpose  intended,  is  at  once 
the  most  comprehensive  and  enlightened  provision  ever  yet  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can state  for  the  improvement  of  its  civil  service.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  spoils  system,  the  boss  system,  the  city-party  system,  and  the  autocratic 
mayoralty  system.  It  is  a  fact  of  significance  that  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  adopted  this  noble  provision,  both  parties  were  fairly 
represented.  But  in  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  since  1894,  a  partisan  ma- 
jority, led  by  a  state  boss,  has  prevailed  until  1898.  Hence  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  majority  has  refused  to  enact  the  proper  laws  for  carrying  this 
provision  into  effect,  though  the  courts  have  supported  its  execution  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable under  the  old  law  and  the  constitution  itself.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
the  last  governor  of  New  York  (Mr.  Black)  used  his  influence  for  the  passage  of 
a  pernicious  law  which  has  been  almost  as  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  reform  in 
New  York  as  it  has  been  to  his  own  prospects  and  renomination.  But  the  out- 
come has  been  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  —  the  first  earnest  Republican  supporter  of 
civil  service  reform  ever  elected  governor  of  New  York  —  is  his  successor ;  and 
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they  conspire  or  cooperate  for  causing  the  removal  of  a  public 
servant,  or  for  making  him  odious,  because  he  omits  to  pay  a 
political  assessment,  or  to  electioneer  for  a  party.  We  have 
seen  that  an  Illinois  law,  referred  to,  prohibits  the  payment 
of  moneys  for  any  party  or  political  object  by  any  municipal 
employee,  to  any  other  municipal  officer  or  employee,  or  to 
certain  other  officers  named.  This  prohibition  should  be 
made  yet  more  general  and  absolute  so  far  as  city  officers 
and  employees  are  concerned.  Such  payments  are  generally 
made  by  them  either  from  fear,  or  from  hope  of  official  or 
party  favor,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  intended  as  bribes  to 
avoid  removal.  The  people  will  never  believe  municipal 
servants  to  be  impartial  —  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  —  so 
long  as  they  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  a  political 
party.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  paying  all 
legitimate  expenses  of  municipal  elections,  and  all  others 
had  better  remain  unpaid. ^ 

2.  In  view  of  the  salutary  effects  of  civil  service  reform, 
it  has  very  likely  occurred  to  the  reader  that,  if  the  managers 
of  the  great  parties  in  our  cities  had  during  the  last  decade 
given  one-tenth  part  of  the  efforts  and  the  money  to  its  sup- 
port which  they  have  given  to  partisan  contentions  for  pat- 
ronage, and  to  vicious,  hopeless  endeavors  to  secure  good 
governments  through  the  city-party  system,  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  removing  a  very  large  part  of  the  municipal 
evils  which  are  now  so  threatening;.  Takinijf  an  illustration 
from  New  York  City,  it  may  be  said  that  for  more  than  six- 
teen years  and  under  great  dilliculties,  a  small  number  of  her 
citizens  have  successfully  maintained  the  struggle  for  this 
reform,  while  the  great  body  of  politicians,  and  party  mana- 
gers, have  bitterly  opposed  it.  Tammany  —  like  tlie  Repub- 
lican boss  and  his  vassals  —  did  not  fail  early  to  see  that  its 
triiunph  would  be  fatal  not  merely  to  its  own  domination 

there  Is  every  prnspeft  that  tlio  rofdrm  i>ollry  of  the  oon.Htitution  of  New  York 
will  now  have  a  sincere  an«i  rrtleicnt  AiipiMtrt  at  the  hantl.t  »»f  her  j;«»vernor. 

^  In  state  an«l  national  contusts  involving;  prinoiple.H.  money  may  1>«  ^iven  with 
advaiifa;^!^  for  paying:  the  lf>:itiniate  exi>*'ns«'»  of  rnliu'litonin;;  the  p«'opU»  an  to 
those  prluciph-s.  Hut  party  priuciplea  art'  not  in\olM-<l  iu  cUvtions  for  city 
ofticors. 
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but  to  the  city-party  system.  The  mere  partisan  and  cor- 
rupt Republicans  have  resisted  a  civil  service  reform  policy, 
apparently  because  they  care  less  for  the  public  interests 
and  for  the  many  worthy  Republicans  which  a  reform  policy 
would  put  into  office  in  New  York  City,  than  they  do  for 
the  spoils  which  they  expect  to  secure  through  their  friendly 
relations  with  Tammany  and  its  boss. 


1.  The  proper  term  and  tenure  for  municipal  office  is  one 
of  great  and  neglected  importance,  as  to  which  something 
should  be  said  here  —  but  more  will  be  added  in  future 
chapters.  All  the  reasons  which  require  that  persons 
should  enter  the  official  and  labor  service  of  cities  irrespec- 
tive of  political  opinions,  and  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  also 
require  that  they  should  not  be  removed  by  reason  of  such 
opinions,  or  to  promote  any  party  purpose  >  The  public 
interest  generally  requires  that  they  should  remain  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  both  faithful  and  efficient,  yet  subject 
to  such  wise  and  just  provisions  as  may  be  established  as  to 
the  proper  term  of  office.  There  are  several  peculiar  and 
seductive  interests  which  tend  to  establish  shorter  terms  than 
the  general  welfare  requires  :  (1)  young,  sparsely  peopled 
communities  incline  to  provide  them  in  the  interest  of  rota- 
tion in  office ;  ^  (2)  city  parties  favor  short  terms  because 
they  and  their  managers  gain  power  and  profit  from  frequent 
and  numerous  elections ;  (3)  office-seekers,  patronage-mon- 
gers, and  demagogues  desire  them  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  interests  of  the  unselfish  public  in  the  matter  being 
indirect  and  remote,  these  special  interests  are  too  often  able 
to  prevail.  Besides,  there  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  reasons  which  make  short  terms  of  office  and 
inadequate  official  experience  —  especially  in  large  cities  —  a 
great  misfortune.     It  is  almost  obvious  that  the  larger  the 

1  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  some  of  the  early  New  England  colonies  chose 
their  officers  for  a  term  of  only  six  months. 
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city  and  the  more  complicated  its  affairs,  the  greater  the 
need  of  long  terms  for  office  —  long  enough  for  the  officers  to 
become  well  instructed  in  municipal  methods  and  details. 

When,  in  state  and  national  elections,  important  principles 
are  discussed,  these  elections  may  have  an  educational  and 
elevating  influence  ;  but  in  city  elections  for  mere  city  officials 
such  principles  are  rarely  involved,  and  the  contests,  being 
largely  for  party  spoils  and  power,  are  generally  without 
elevating  effects  —  even  if  they  are  not  demoralizing. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  these  elections  by  increasing  the 
length  of  official  terms  and  diminishing  the  number  of  elected 
officers  —  without  going  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  people  hav- 
ing a  real  control  of  their  affairs  —  is,  therefore,  in  the  public 
interest.  We  can  easily  see  what  interests  would  gain  most, 
and  what  would  lose  most,  by  reducing  official  terms  to  two 
or  three  months,  and  by  electing  four  or  five  times  as  many 
officers  as  are  now  elected.  The  business  of  managing  party 
politics  and  elections  might  become,  under  such  conditions, 
the  most  active  and  profitable  known  to  our  cities.  If,  on 
the  other  extreme,  there  were  no  i)opular  elections  for  city 
officers  oftener  than  once  in  from  two  to  four  years,  our  city 
parties,  and  their  managers  and  leaders,  might  be  ruined 
from  lack  of  business,  —  so  dependent  are  they  on  short 
terms  and  numerous  elections. 

2.  Obviously,  a  very  im[)ortant  principle  —  aside  from 
such  considerations  —  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  deter- 
mining the  proper  length  of  the  terms  of  municipal  officers  — 
a  matter  wliiih  has  been  very  inadequately  considered,  and 
as  to  which  heterogeneous  usages  prevail.  From  the  more 
habit  of  having  short  terms  for  officers  in  villages  and  small 
cities,  where  every  voter  can  judge  as  to  how  official  func- 
tions are  discharged,  such  terms  have  been  thoughtlessly  — 
or  by  partisan  connivance — extended  to  large  cities,  where 
no  such  jiulgment  is  possible,  and  very  short  terms  and  all 
lUM'dless  elections  are  a  misfortune. 

'I'hree  characteristic  examples  will  illustrate  these  evils  : 
(1)  A  law  enacted  in  iHl^f)*  created  a  board  of  police  magis- 
1  Uws  New  York.  1896.  Vol.  2,  Ch  (Vn 
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trates  for  New  York  City,  of  which  the  members  were  given 
an  appropriate  term  of  ten  years.  But  the  law  provided  that 
the  clerks  —  under  the  board,  whom  it  appoints  —  shall  have 
a  term  of  only  four  years,  and  that  the  assistant  clerks  and 
other  subordinates  shall  have  a  term  of  onl}^  two  years. 
These  short  terms  tend  to  cause  the  clerks  to  constantly 
intrigue  for  retaining  their  places  through  vicious  influence, 
and  also  to  encourage  outsiders  to  constantly  hustle  and 
bargain  for  them.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
terms  of  the  clerks  should  not  be  as  long  at  least  as  those  of 
the  magistrates,  or  even  why  a  clerk  should  not  remain  in 
office,  like  a  policeman,  until  removed  for  good  cause. ^  To 
send  them  away  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  they  have 
just  become  familiar  with  their  duties,  is  a  needless  act  of 
folly,  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  (2)  The 
charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  enacted  in  1888  provides  for 
the  election,  by  the  residents  of  each  of  its  wards,  of  a  con- 
stable every  year  for  the  term  of  one  year  only.  When  we 
consider  that  a  constable  is  an  officer  no  more  fit  to  be  elected 
than  a  policeman,  or  a  fireman,  what  an  amount  of  intrigue, 
wire-pulling,  and  expense  attend  every  such  election,  and 
how  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  constables 
under  the  appointment  and  the  supervision  of  some  court, 
and  of  giving  them  a  stable  tenure  analogous  to  that  of  a 
policeman,  we  may  well  be  astonished  —  save  for  the  greed 
and  power  of  patronage-mongering  politicians  —  that  such 
elections  are  tolerated  in  any  enlightened  city. 

(3)  A  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in 
1894  for  the  new  city  of  Montpelier  contains  a  variety  of 
mischievous  provisions  as  to  short  terms  and  excessive  elec- 
tions, several  of  which  we  fear  are  not  uncommon  in  recent 
city  charters.  The  members  of  the  city  council  are  annually 
elected,  and,  not  being  classified,  they  are  all  elected  each 
year  —  a  method  which  not  only  strongly  tends  to  mere 
party  government,  but  to  prevent  adequate  experience  in  the 

1  While  these  pages  are  being  revised  (July,  1897),  a  scandalous  contention  is 
going  on  in  this  Board  of  Magistrates  relative  to  the  appointment  of  some  of  these 
short-term  clerks. 
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body,  or  a  steady  and  consistent  policy.  The  fact  that  all 
members  are  elected  in  and  for  little  wards  —  none  being 
from  the  city  at  large  —  must  constantly  tend  to  local  fac- 
tions, to  the  choice  of  little  politicians  as  members,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  a  policy  broadly  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  city  rather  than  in  that  of  particular  sections  of  it. 
Only  the  high  character  of  the  voters  of  the  city  can  long 
arrest  the  debasing  tendency  of  such  a  government.  If  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  council  were  selected 
from  the  city  at  large,  and  all  of  them  were  so  classified  that 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  would  be  renewed  the 
same  year,  we  must  think  that  a  much  better  government 
than  is  now  possible  would  result. 

The  mayor  is  annually  elected,  and  he  appoints  the  chief 
of  police  and  such  "other  police  officers"  as  he  "shall  think 
necessary  "  —  all  for  the  same  one-year  term  as  his  own  — 
perhaps  about  as  effective  and  mischievous  a  provision  as 
could  be  contrived  for  securing  a  partisan  police  force,  and 
making  it  servile  in  the  mayoralty  elections.  ^  The  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  is  not  restricted  by  any  safeguards 
against  partisan  proscription,  or  in  aid  of  securing  good 
cliaracter  and  capacity  in  office,  but  may  be  exercised  "  at 
pleasure,"  as  may  suit  the  designs  of  a  partisan  and  scheming 
mayor  or  party  majority. 

The  city  judge  is  elected  for  only  two  years,  a  term  wliich 
in  most  large  cities  would  be  disastrous,  but  which  may  be 
tolerated  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  such  rare  political  virtues 
as  Vermont,  which  lias  kept  its  judges  long  in  office,  though 
they  have  been  annually  or  biennially  elected. 

But  this  charter  has  other  provisions  worthy  of  notice. 
It  not  only  makes  the  mayor,  treasurer,  city  clerk,  aUlermen, 
sheriff,  auditors,  and  constables  elective  by  the  people,  but 
also  "city  grand  jurors,"  "an  overseer  of  the  poor,"  .  .  . 
"petit  jurors,  and  grand  jurors  for  the  county  .  .  ."  as 
WL'll.     On    tlu'   whole,  this  charter  may   l)o    regarded   as  a 

1  A  city  pooplft  «o  virtnons  as  thnse  of  Montpelipr.  who  need  only  two  pollr<v 
mon,  ntui  hav«  only  si>voii  arrost.s  a  year  for  breachos  of  the  peace,  can  probably 
enduru  so  vicious  a  charter  for  a  stiort  time. 
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model  for  establishing  mere  party  government,  and  the  most 
numerous,  needless,  and  mischievous  elections  possible  in  a 
little  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
disastrous  results  of  such  a  municipal  system  if  applied  to 
a  large  city. 

3.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  that  as  cities  grow 
larger  the  need  becomes  much  greater  for  long  terms  of  office, 
in  order  to  gain  the  experience  necessary  for  pursuing  a  con- 
sistent, economical  policy  in  carrying  forward  large  munici- 
pal works.  Much  city  administration  —  that  connected  with 
drainage,  water  supply,  internal  transit,  parks,  docks,  streets, 
and  public  buildings  —  must  be  carried  on  according  to  com- 
prehensive and  consistent  plans  requiring  several  years  for 
their  execution.  When  the  terms  of  administrative  office 
are  very  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  responsibility 
upon  the  guilty.  Beyond  this,  too  frequent  city  elections 
lead  to  the  despotic  rule  of  parties,  and  to  the  impairment 
of  official  independence,  so  that,  in  most  large  cities,  the 
most  competent  officers  lack  the  independence  essential  for 
the  best  discharge  of  their  functions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  long  terms  of  the  members  of  city 
commissions  have  contributed  to  their  salutary  efficiency, 
that  disastrous  effects  were  the  result  of  short  terms  of  office 
for  police  justices  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  great 
improvements  followed  the  lengthening  of  their  terms  to 
ten  years.  Every  judge  is  independent  and  courageous 
for  the  best  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  degree  that  his 
tenure  is  firm  and  his  term  is  long.  The  large  cities  whose 
judges,  justices,  constables,  coroners,  and  sheriffs  have  had 
the  shortest  terms,  have,  we  think,  had  the  worst  judicial 
administration.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  terms 
of  administrative  officers  in  cities  were  generally  made  only 
a  fourth  as  long  as  they  are,  municipal  abuses  would  be 
increased  fourfold,  or  that  if  the  terms  of  these  officers  were 
doubled,  abuses  would  be  greatly  diminished.  ^ 

1  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  adequate  terms  of  office  should  be  accompanied 
by  more  effective  provision  for  the  speedy  exposure  of  all  malfeasance,  and  for 
prompt  removals  for  good  cause  —  subjects  on  which  we  shall  offer  some  further 
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4.  The  party  theory  of  short— generally  only  two-year- 
terms  for  mayors  and  many  appointed  ollicers  seems  to  have 
found  favor  not  as  a  demonstrative  utility  but  as  a  specious 
theoretical  remedy,  justified  by  no  experience.  Every  good 
city  police  department,  health  department,  and  fire  depart- 
ment condemns  short  terms  and  frequent  elections,  and  is 
excellent  in  the  degree  that  it  is  independent  of  them.  If 
our  policemen  and  firemen  were  appointed  or  elected  for 
only  one  or  two  years,  who  can  doubt  they  would  be  as  bad 
as  our  constables,  coroners,  and  sheriffs? 

5.  There  is  hardly  any  business  administration  in  the 
country  which  is  better  conducted  than  that  great  mass  of 
it  which  is  connected  with  the  navy  department  and  tlie 
engineering  duties  of  the  war  department.  The  fortifica- 
tions, the  army  stations,  the  transportation,  the  arsenals, 
the  navy  yards,  the  sliips,  the  forts,  the  works  of  internal 
improvements,  and  the  vast  expenditures  all  over  the  Union 
which  the  army  and  navy  recjuire,  would  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  corruption  —  under  the  city-party  system  — 
much  greater  than  cities  supply ;  yet  frauds  and  abuses  in 
cities  are  far  greater  than  those  which  arise  out  of  these 
departments. 

It  is  profoundly  significant  that  the  officials  who  directly 
control  the  work  under  these  departments  have  no  otlicial 
terms,  and  that  their  superiors  are  affected  b}-  no  term  less 
than  four  years.  Most  of  those  who  direct  this  work  serve 
during  good  behavior.  Yet,  their  work  not  only  goes  on 
with  a  regularity,  vigor,  and  economy,  but  witli  an  exemption 
from  frauds  and  scandals,  wliich  our  city  ofVicers  seem  in- 
capable of  rivalling,  and  from  whicli  our  politicians  and 
party  managers  seem  incapable  of  learning.  Does  any  one 
think  that  a  two-year  term  for  postmasters,  collectors,  sub- 
treasurers.  United  States  engineers,  and  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  cities,  would  be  an  improvement? 

0.    Tliere   is   no   better   innnlcliial    administration    in    our 

«U{jjr*^stl»)ns.  It  would  bo  :i  publir  aiivniitact*  to  nrrally  oxtomi  the  itMjuiivinent 
tluit  city  otlirors  shall  give  sn'curity  for  ; — !  '■ 'Juivior  —  aa  thoy  must  In  St. 
I^mis. 
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great  cities  Ihaii  that  which  goes  on  under  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  whose  terms  are  longest  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption  and  injustice  are  greatest,  yet  who  are  — 
save  at  rare  periods  —  unadmonished  to  duty  by  any  immi- 
nent election.  Letter  carriers  cannot  now  be  removed  save 
for  cause,  yet  they  were  never  before  so  faithful. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  effective,  omnipresent  power, 
quite  independent  of  short  terms,  or  near  election,  which 
holds  to  duty  both  these  judges  and  the  other  officers  we 
have  just  referred  to  —  a  power  of  which  the  short-sighted, 
short-term,  frequent  party-election  theory  takes  little  notice. 
It  is  the  power  and  fear  of  public  opinion  and  that  noble  sense 
of  public  duty  which  all  worthy,  non-partisan  officers  feel  — 
not  to  serve  a  party  servilely,  but  the  Avhole  people  faithfully. 

7.  In  the  whole  range  of  official  functions  under  the  re- 
public, there  are  hardly  two  classes  of  officers  whose  duties 
are  more  unlike,  and  none  whose  positions  subject  them  to 
greater  temptations,  than  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  engineers  of  the  United  States  army ;  and  yet  no  officers 
have  discharged  their  duties  more  faithfully,  and  none  have 
been  less  affected  by  any  saving  influences  from  short  terms 
or  impending  elections  —  both  having  a  tenure  during  capac- 
ity and  good  behavior.  Such  considerations  seem  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  trying  to  improve  our  municipal  administra- 
tion, we  should  rely  more  upon  public  opinion  and  an  inde- 
pendent sense  of  duty,  and  less  upon  short  terms  of  offices, 
frequent  elections,  and  partisan  contests. 

The  fact  may  be  stated  here,  —  to  be  established  later,  — 
that  in  European  cities,  where  administration  is  much  better 
than  in  American  cities,  the  official  heads  of  departments, 
and  their  subordinates  as  well,  hold  their  offices  much  longer, 
and  have  a  far  more  stable  tenure,  than  like  officers  in  the 
United  States.  The  short-term,  biennial-election  theory  of 
city  government  is  that  which  all  professional  politicians 
prefer  —  and  especially  for  mayors.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence that  party-elected  mayors  —  with  rare  exceptions  —  feel 
a  paramount  responsibility,  not  to  the  city,  but  to  their  party 
and  its  managers. 
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VI 

1.  It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  some  of  the  partisan 
theories  noticed  in  this  chapter,  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  a  great  city.  We  select  that  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  because  while  it  has  some  excellent  provisions  of  which 
we  shall  avail  ourselves,  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
charter  to  introduce  the  pernicious  practice  of  changing  the 
heads  of  city  departments  biennially  for  party  reasons,  and 
to  establish  a  partisan  and  autocratic  mayoralty  system.^  It 
has  come  to  be  a  largely  accepted  American  doctrine  that 
the  improvement  of  city  government  must  be  sought  through 
increasing  the  power  of  the  mayor  and  diminishing  that  of 
the  council  and  other  officers,  and  tlirough  the  election  of 
both  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  council  for  the 
same  two-year  term.  Tliis  Brooklyn  charter  first  gave 
prominence  to  this  doctrine,  and  it  is  assumed  without  war- 
rant to  have  vindicated  its  wisdom.  The  mayor  had  not,  in 
fact,  so  comprehensive  a  power  under  this  charter  as  he  is 
often  assumed  to  have  possessed ;  and  in  the  departments 
where  his  power  was  the  greatest  the  government  was  the 
worst,  being  a  strict  party  government,  quite  compatible 
with  a  constant,  dominating  boss,  save  in  the  cases  of  up- 
risings of  the  people  iov  municipal  reform. 

This  famous  charter  provides  for  a  combination  of  incon- 
gruous theories  and  methods  in  city  administration  :  (1)  for 
a  city  council  —  with  members  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years —  which  has  nearly  all  the  ordinance-making  authority, 
the  mayor,  however,  having  a  veto  power  which  two-thirds 
of  the  council  can  override  ,•  (2)  for  a  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  made  up  of  various  independent  otlicers  and 
bodies  having,  approximately,  the  vast  powers  we  have  ex- 
plained in  the  case  of  the  New  York  City  lioanl  of  Kstimale ; 
(3)  for  fourteen  separate  commissions,  several  of  them  having 
large  powers,  and  some  of  them  made  up  of  members  having 
much  longer  terms  than  that  of  the  mayor;   (4)  for  a  mayor 

1  Ijkvr*  Now  York,  188H.  Cb.  583. 
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who  is  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  once  in  two  years,  and 
who  is  to  appoint  the  members  of  many  of  the  commissions 
for  the  same  term  as  his  own. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  government  is  based  upon 
very  incompatible  theories.  The  mayor  being  elected  by  a 
party  majority  every  two  years,  and  tlie  council  being  elected 
for  the  same  two  years  —  and  j>robably  by  the  same  party 
majority;  and  the  two  —  having  the  whole  ordinance-making 
power  and  appointing  power  —  proclaim  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  strict  party  government ;  while  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  thirteen  other  commissions 
—  with  the  long,  classified,  official  terms  of  their  members 
which  might  often  bring  adherents  of  different  parties  into 
office  —  express  a  distrust  of  this  biennial  party  system,  and 
declare  the  need  of  longer  terms  of  office  and  a  more  stable 
policy.  We  shall  soon  find  it  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
these  conflicting  theories  should  prevail.  This  Brooklyn  char- 
ter is  obviously  appropriate  only  for  a  transitional  period. 

3.  Several  of  the  commissions  under  this  charter  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  repudiation  of  short  terms  and  autocratic 
mayors.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Elections  consists  of  four 
members  whose  terms  are  five  years,  and  only  two  are  to  be 
of  the  same  party.  The  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Assess- 
ors are  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  these  terms 
are  so  classified  that  only  two  members  retire  biennially. 
The  official  terms  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  three  years,  and  they  are  so  classified  that  they  do 
not  all  retire  at  once.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment is  a  very  great  check  upon  the  mayor's  power.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  hold  a  mayor  responsible  for  such  a 
government,  or  to  regard  government  under  this  charter  as 
having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty, 
which  did  not  exist  —  save  within  narrow  limits. 

Nevertheless,  the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the  Brooklyn 
departments  have  terms  of  only  two  years,  contemporane- 
ous with  that  of  the  mayor,  which  involve  them  in  all  the 
scheming  and  bargains  of  his  election.  Among  the  depart- 
ments so  involved  are  the  fire  department,  the  health  depart- 
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ment,  the  excise  de2)artment,  and  the  police  department  — 
being  those  wliich  can  more  readily  than  the  others  be  prosti- 
tuted for  carrying  party  and  mayoralty  elections.  Despite 
its  good  provisions,  it  was  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  framers 
of  this  charter  to  establish  party  government,  to  rely  upon  an 
endless  series  of  party  contests,  and  to  give  the  city  oilices, 
in  the  main,  as  rewards  to  the  members  of  the  party  which 
should  triumph  in  the  city  elections.  Such  a  purpose  is 
made  plain  by  the  provision  which  allows  the  mayor  and  the 
chiefs  of  departments  a  much  larger  power  of  removal  within 
thirty  days  next  following  their  entering  upon  their  olHcial 
duties  than  they  are  allowed  afterward. 

This  provision  in  substance  says  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils — spoils  which  these  oiBcers  should  be  able  to 
grasp  and  apportion  within  thirty  days.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  in  the  interest  of  good  government  if  the 
new  and  inexperienced  officers  had  been  forbidden  —  save 
for  cause  clearly  proved  —  to  make  any  removals  for  several 
months  aft^r  entering  their  office,  until  they  had  learned 
who  ought  to  be  removed,  and  there  had  l)een  time  for  party 
passions  to  cool.  During  these  tliirty  days  the  mayor  is 
allowed  to  remove  at  his  pleasure,  but  for  the  twenty-three 
remaining  months  of  his  term  his  attempts  to  remove  would 
be  ineffective  unless  approved  by  a  court.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  of  these  extremes  is  most  indefensible  and  mis- 
cliievoiis.  Hut  the  politicians  of  Brooklyn  were  naturally 
satisfied  when  the  mayor  they  had  elected  was  compelled  to 
speedily  give  them  offices  from  which  only  the  judgment  of 
a  court  could  oust  them.  We  must  think  that  any  man  fit 
to  bi'  a  mayor  \n()ii1(1  be  ashamed  to  remove  an  officer  for 
reasons  that  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  avow.  To 
hold  such  a  mayor  res|)onsible  for  the  government  of  tlie  citv 
—  especially  after  the  first  thirty  <hiys  of  his  term  —  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  The  full  appointing  power  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis — who  is  elected  for  four  years  —  does  not 
arise  until  thr  third  ytar  of  his  term,  when  he  is  likely  to 
have  beconu'  abU-   to  act    int<'lligeiitly.  * 

1  Am.  Comtr  ,()m. 
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These  biennial  terms  practically  say  to  the  heads  of  city 
departments  and  bureaus  in  Brooklyn,  "  No  superiority  of 
ability  or  devotion  on  your  part  will  keep  you  in  office  be- 
yond two  years  ;  the  city  expects  no  administrative  policy 
at  your  hands  which  looks  beyond  twenty-four  months ;  " 
"  If  you  wish  a  reappointment,  use  your  official  power,  not 
independently  for  good  government,  but  effectively  to  in- 
crease the  vote  of  some  new  mayoralty  candidate."  This 
immediate  control  by  the  new  mayor  of  the  most  important 
patronage  naturally  tended  to  involve  its  promise  and  dis- 
tribution, for  votes,  in  every  mayoralty  election. 

Practice  under  the  Brooklyn  charter  has  responded  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  its  provisions.  The  city  government  of 
Brooklyn,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  has  been  a  party 
government,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  mayor  has  been 
effective,  in  which  the  machine  and  the  spoils  system  have 
prevailed.  From  the  time  when  the  reform  sentiment  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  Mayor  Low  in  1881  until  —  after 
his  term  —  it  triumphed  again  in  1894,  mayors  were  elected, 
and  appointments  were  made  by  them,  on  party  grounds. 
To  a  large  extent  the  interests  of  the  city  were  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  party  —  the  main  checks  upon  the  spoils 
system  having  been  the  civil  service  examinations  which 
public  opinion  and  the  state  law  enforced. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  (^concluded).  EVIL 
EFFECTS  OF  TOO  SHOUT  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  AND  TOO  3IANY 
ELECTIONS.  HOW  TO  INSURE  A  SALUTARY  PUBLICITY  OF 
OFFICIAL  ACTION 

Why  needlessly  short  terms  and  too  frequent  elections  are  evils.  Examples  of 
them.  What  duties  of  officers  in  making  appointments  should  be  declared  and 
enforced  by  law.  The  subordinate  officers  wrongfully  removed  should  have  a 
personal  remedy.  The  exposure  of  malversation  in  office  should  be  facilitated  by 
law.  The  right  to  know  what  officers  do.  The  remedies  the  people  need  in  order 
to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  boss  and  the  corruptionist.  Publicity  as  a  remedy  for 
political  evils.  Examples  of  legislation  in  aid  of  publicity  of  official  acts.  The 
more  stringent  laws  needed.  The  qualification  of  voters,  naturalization,  registra- 
tion, and  their  enrolment  considered.  Some  laws  on  these  subjects  suggested, 
and  some  remedies  for  abuses  proposed.  Duty  of  citizens  to  aid  in  securing  good 
nominations  and  to  vote.  Theory  of  compulsory  voting.  Basis  of  the  feeling  of 
official  responsibility.  Little  city  assembly  districts  destroy  it,  discourage  voting, 
and  favor  party  despotism.  Election  in  the  city  at  large  highly  desirable.  How 
little  city  districts  strengthen  the  Tammany  and  partisan  system  and  put  little 
politicians  into  office. 

In  lookincf  over  the  facts  broiiGflit  out  these  truths  are 
conspicuous  :  (1)  that  our  laws  allow  needless  facilities 
for  the  abuse  of  municipal  power ;  (2)  that  a  large  part  of 
the  success  which  attends  official  malfeasance  is  made  possible 
by  reason  of  the  secrecy  of  official  action  ;  (3)  that  publicity 
more  complete  than  heretofore  may  be  made  a  salutary 
remedy ;  (4)  that  as  nearly  all  municipal  reforms  have  re- 
sulted from  a  union  of  patriotic  citizens  of  diiTorent  parties 
who  are  peculiarly  independent  of  partisan  dictation,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  citizens  should  have  increased  facilities 
both  for  effective  coiiperation,  and  for  understanding  and 
defeating  the  secret  and  corrupt  action  of  tho  enemies  of 
good  government. 

We  shall  therefore  propose  several  methods  having  tliese 
ends  in  view  —  not  hesitating  to  suggest  some  which  are  in 
a  measure  novel. 

1.  Every  needless  city  election,  and  hence  every  need- 
lessly short  term  for  a  city  officer,  adds  to  the  mass  of  tho 
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municipal  evils  to  be  dealt  with.  We  need  to  elect  mayors, 
members  of  city  councils,  and  members  of  legislatures  and 
of  Congress,  from  cities,  for  they  are  representative  officers 
who  make  laws  and  ordinances.  They  must  have  relatively 
short  terms,  so  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  may  at  all  times 
be  truly  represented.  Through  them,  if  worthy,  the  people 
can  secure  the  kind  of  laws  and  ordinances  they  desire.  But 
all  municipal  officers  whose  function  it  is  to  aid  in  carrying 
these  laws  and  ordinances  into  effect  —  whose  duties  are 
administrative  and  should  be  discharged  at  all  times  in  the 
same  way,  and  regardless  of  political  or  religious  opinions  — 
should  be  appointed,  and  they  should  therefore  remain  in 
office  so  long  as  they  are  both  faithful  and  efficient.^ 

It  would  be  better  in  practice  if  most  of  the  subordinate, 
administrative  officers  were,  like  policemen  and  firemen, 
without  any  fixed  term  of  office,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
tained so  long  —  and  only  so  long  —  as  they  continue  both 
faithful  and  efficient,  being  always  liable  to  be  removed  for 
cause.  2  These  officers  do  not  deal  with  principles  or  have 
discretion  as  to  policy,  but  are  concerned  with  the  details  of 
business  needing  practical  skill  and  much  knowledge  of 
details.     They  should  be  unaffected  by  popular  elections. 

Partisan  blindness,  or  mere  usage,  closes  the  eyes  of  vast 
numbers  of  voters  to  the  absurdity  of  what  goes  on  before 
them.  As  these  pages  are  being  written  (November,  1895), 
a  costly,  needless  party  election  is  being  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  more  than  230,000  city  voters  are  casting 
their  ballots  in  more  than  1300  election  districts,  for  two 
persons  —  nominated  after  manifold  and  corrupting  barter 
and  scheming  in  the  party  primaries  —  to  fill  the  offices  of 
County  Clerk  and  Register  for  terms  hardly  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  become  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  functions  of  these  officers,  who  have  charge  of 
city  papers  and  records,  are  administrative  —  are,  in  fact, 
largely  clerical.     All  party  intervention   in  their  selection, 

1  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  judicial  officers,  though  most  that  has  been  said 
is  applicable  to  them. 

2  Such  is  the  view  of  Professor  Goodnow.    Mun.  Proh.,  p.  277. 
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and  all  discrimination  based  on  their  political  or  religious 
opinions,  —  being  as  needless  as  they  are  miscliievous,  —  are 
discreditable  to  our  municipal  intelligence. 

The  party  opinions  of  these  officers  and  their  subordinates 
are  intrinsically  hardly  of  more  importance  than  the  party 
opinions  of  the  architects  and  builders  who  planned  and  con- 
structed the  buildings  in  which  the  duties  of  these  officials 
are  to  be  discharged.  Yet,  a  fierce,  demoralizing  party  con- 
test goes  on  concerning  them  and  the  spoils  involved,  with 
the  result  that  the  persons  generally  chosen  are  hardly 
superior  mentally  —  if  they  are  not  morally  inferior  —  to  the 
ordinary  bookkeepers  of  a  large  corporation  or  dry-goods 
store.  A  fit  exercise  of  the  power  of  promotion  would  fill 
these  offices  with  persons  —  all  the  more  useful,  perhaps,  if 
their  party  politics  were  unknown  —  much  superior  to  the 
men  who  generally  secure  them.  A  thouglitful  man  can 
hardly  contemplate  such  elections  without  some  doubts  as 
to  the  competency  for  local  self-government  of  the  people 
who  tolerate  them. 

II 

1 .  When  the  public  interest  requires  that  party  government 
shall  be  excluded  from  cities  and  villages,  and  that  appoint- 
ments be  made  from  among  the  most  meritorious,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  it  is  of  course 
the  plain  otlicial  duty  of  every  municipal  officer  in  making 
ai)pointments,  promotions,  and  removals  to  conform  to  these 
interests.  It  may  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  to  fully  enforce  this  duty  by  penal  enactment.  Yet 
we  can  go  far  toward  it,  and  the  true  rule  of  moral  obliga- 
tion should  be  distinctly  declared  by  law.  Such  a  declara- 
tion would  do  much  toward  creating  a  public  oi)inion  which 
would  exact  its  rigid  enforcement,  —  would  strongly  tend  to 
make  any  mayor  or  other  city  officer  infamous  who  should 
disregard  it.  We  enforce  laws  against  gaud)ling  and  lot- 
teries, though  we  know  these  crimes  can  hardly  l>o  com- 
pK^tely  suppressed.  No  good  citizen  will  justify  a  mayor 
or  other  city  officer  in  making  an  appointment  or  removal 
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against  the  public  interests,  for  gaining  an  advantage  for 
himself,  his  relatives,  or  his  party,  or  for  injuring  liis  op- 
ponents. Why,  then,  should  not  the  law  condemn  such 
conduct  ?  Are  high  city  officers  to  be  allowed  with  impunity 
to  Haunt  their  violations  of  their  official  duty  in  these  regards 
—  to  admit  their  malfeasance  in  making  removals  without 
good  cause  —  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while  the  meri- 
torious laborers  and  clerks  who  suffer  from  this  wrong- 
doing are  denied  all  remedy  ? 

There  are  few  more  striking  evidences  of  the  dangerous 
perversion  of  public  judgment  by  party  spirit  than  the  fact 
that  such  prostitution  is  not  yet  condemned  by  laAV  —  that 
hundreds  of  worthy  municipal  servants  may  be  dismissed, 
without  fault  on  their  part,  by  a  rough,  half-civilized  poli- 
tician and  swashbuckler  at  the  head  of  a  municii^al  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  faction  and  rewarding  his  cor- 
rupt followers,  and  yet  commit  no  crime.  There  are  some 
wrongs  which  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  punished  by  law, 
but  we  shall  hope  to  show  that  these  are  not  among  them. 
The  difficulty  of  proving  the  purpose  or  motive  in  making 
wrongful  appointments  or  removals  could  hardly  be  as  great 
as  that  of  proving  "  malice  aforethought "  on  a  trial  for 
murder.^ 

2.  The  power  of  appointment  and  removal  is  a  power  in 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  political  organization.  To 
use  it  for  the  latter  purposes  is  as  indefensible  and  is  as  fit  a 
matter  for  penal  prohibition  as  to  use  the  public  money  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  only  besotted  party  blindness  and 
seductive  usage  which  have  allowed  the  Avholesale  prostitu- 
tion of  the  appointing  power  to  go  unpunished,  while  the 

1  In  the  main,  the  remedy  for  such  wrongs  must  be  through  public  prosecu- 
tions, but  -we  think  an  inferior  officer  should  be  allowed,  under  carefully  guarded 
provisions,  and  in  aggravated  cases,  to  maintain  an  action  against  his  official 
superior.  Suppose  it  were  admitted  that  a  removal  of  a  competent  and  worthy 
person  had  been  made  for  revenge  or  to  gain  a  party  advantage,  or  to  make  room 
for  an  unfit  person.  Should  there  be  no  means  of  investigating  the  facts  ?  The 
danger  of  having  corrupt  party  and  patronage-mongering  secrets  exposed  by 
such  a  proceeding  would  obviously  impose  very  salutary  restraint  upon  appoint- 
ins  officers. 
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misuse  of  public  money  is  prohibited  as  a  crime.  It  may 
sometimes  be  more  difficult  to  prove  tliat  a  clerk  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  superior  officer  in  violation  of  law  for  party  or 
personal  advantage  than  to  prove  that  the  officer  used  public 
money  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  do  not  allow  the  authors 
of  secret  poisonings  or  of  assassinations  in  the  dark  to  escape 
untried  because  their  crimes  are  not  so  easy  to  prove  as  the 
taking  of  life  by  the  firing  of  pistols  or  stabbing  in  daylight. 

Ill 

1.  Another  remedial  suggestion  is  appropriate  here.  We 
have  seen  how  debased  city  parties  and  factions  —  by  con- 
trolling policemen,  police  justices,  jury  commissionei*s,  and 
district  attorneys,  and  especially  by  selling  judicial  nomina- 
tions—  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  expose  malver- 
sations in  office.  Not  only  the  ruling  party,  but  its  whole 
circle  of  officials  mainly  its  adherents,  have  a  common 
interest  in  keeping  disgraceful  secrets.  Citizens,  in  their 
efforts  to  expose  official  malfeasance  and  the  crimes  of  party 
favorites,  have  not  only  had  to  meet  the  exj)enses  of  their 
efforts,  but  to  overcome  the  obstructions  whicli  partisan 
officials  naturally  put  in  their  way.  Adherents  of  a  city 
party  are  generally  ostracized,  and  certainly  lose  their  chances 
of  an  office,  if  they  expose  the  frauds  of  their  party  or  its 
leaders. 

When  the  despotic  discipline  of  the  two  great  conspiring 
city  parties  generally  prevents  their  adherents  disclosing 
official  malfeasance,  should  the  publicity  so  greatly  needed 
be  obtainable  only  through  a  grand  jury,  or  a  legislative 
committee  usually  selected  by  one  of  these  parties?  It  is  a 
fact,  often  illustrated,  that  such  committees  seek  party  ad- 
vantuge  quite  as  much  as  the  disclosure  of  salutary  truths, 
even  if  they  do  not  wholly  shrink  from  exposing  the  gravest 
al)uses  lest  their  loaders  be  found  in  conspiracy  with  their 
guilty  opponents.  The  people  have  a  legal  and  moral  right 
to  know  how  public  authority  is  exercised,  what  corruptions 
are  being  coucealod,  regardless  of  its  uffoct  upon  any  party. 
o 
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They  have  not  only  a  right  to  know  all  this,  but  should  be 
provided  with  the  best  facilities  practicable  for  ascertaining 
the  facts  promptly,  and  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense. 
Public  officers  have  no  right  in  their  own  interest  to  keep 
secrets  from  the  people. 

For  2)reventing  most  evils  in  official  action,  prompt  and 
complete  publicity  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.  If 
the  bargaining,  the  secret  incriminating  correspondence,  and 
the  patronage-mongering  between  partisan  officials  and  party 
bosses  and  leaders  —  which  result  in  frauds,  bribery,  and 
unjustifiable  appointments  and  removals — could  be  made 
public  as  they  occur,  who  can  doubt  that  the  largest  part 
of  such  abuses  and  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  boss  would 
be  suppressed  ? 

2.  Though  the  complete  publicity  to  be  desired  may  be 
impossible,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  bringing  of  official  wrongdoings  before  the  people  — 
so  as  to  make  the  dread  of  exposure  a  constant  admonition  to 
malefactors.  A  notorious,  sauntering  burglar  is  examined 
to  see  if  he  has  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  his  pockets.  Why 
may  not  a  notorious  boss  or  lobbyist  be  examined,  in  the 
discretion  of  a  judge,  on  prima  facie  proof  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  fund  raised  to  be  used  according  to  the  methods 
of  his  trade  —  to  bribe  voters  or  buy  legislators?  Should  he 
be  undisturbed,  if  he  has  the  money  at  command  ready  to 
pass  or  defeat  a  pending  bill? 

3.  More  and  more  of  late  statesmen  have  felt  the  need  of 
affording  private  citizens  the  means  of  exposing  official  mal- 
feasance, and  of  securing,  through  their  own  action,  that 
publicity  in  aid  of  justice  and  good  government  which  par- 
ties and  partisans  official  so  generally  deprecate  and  dread. 
Some  examples  of  this  are  interesting  and  instructive.  An 
English  statute  gives  four  voters  —  or  even  one  if  he  be  a 
candidate  —  a  right  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  a  pro- 
ceeding in  court  for  determining  whether  the  result  of  a 
municipal  election  was  secured  by  illegal  or  corrupt  means, 
—  certainly  a  far-reaching  and  very  appropriate  authority.^ 

1  Eng.  Manicipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882;  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  344,  345. 
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A  law  of  New  Jersey,  enacted  in  1879,^  authorizes  twenty- 
five  freeholders  and  taxpayers  who  shall  state  in  an  affidavit 
"  that  they  have  cause  to  believe  that  the  moneys  belonging 
to  a  city  or  village  are  being,  or  have  been,  unlawfully  or 
corruptly  expended,"  may  apply  to  a  justice  for  an  order 
for  a  summary  investigation ;  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  in 
his  discretion,  to  order  it.  The  municipal  corporation 
investigated  must  ])ay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding. ^  A 
law  of  Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1893,^  authorizes  any 
five  electors  to  conduct  a  legal  proceeding  to  compel  a 
compliance  with  certain  important  requirements  of  law  — 
requirements  which  parties  and  politicians  are  not  inclined 
to  obey. 

The  constitution  of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1894,*  gives 
any  citizen  a  right  to  maintain  a  suit  to  determine  whether 
an  apportionment  of  representation  made  under  it  is  consti- 
tutional and  valid  —  a  power  certainly  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance which  establishes  a  very  salutary  principle. °  The 
laws  of  New  York  authorize  taxpayers  to  bring  suits  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  use  of  official  power.^  Why  should  not  the 
taxpayer,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  laws,  be  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  a  proposed  corrupt  use  of  money  for  an 
alleged  public  purpose? 

A  law  of  New  York  ^  authorizes  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  application  of  the  officers  of  a  charity  associa- 
tion, to  make  an  order  empowering  its  agents  to  enter, 
inspect,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  state,  county,  and 
city  institutions,  and  requires  the  officials  in  charge  of  them 
to  facilitate  such  inspection  in  all  possible  ways.     Here  is  an 

1  Laws,  187t»,  Ch.  ir.. 

2  Hon.  (Jurret  A.  IIol)art,  Vice-Pro.si(l«Mit  of  tho  rnlte<I  SiAtw,  wns  tho  most 
effectivo  iiitluunoe  for  tho  i>a.ssn;jo  of  this  law,  now  known  an  the  "  Ilohart  Ijiw," 
ami  in  a  IftttT  to  tin;  author  ho  says  "  it  has  been  very  etVioient  in  il-s  work  and 
in  acconii»lishin^  roHults." 

a  Ch.  417,  Sec.  239.  *  Art.  3.  Sec.  5. 

^  A  law  of  Illlnoi.4,  approved  Man-h  .iv.  lvx>,  has  lu  a  limited  way  adopted  the 
samo  policy. 

•  Zeigler  v.  Vhapin,  120  New  York  Reps..  312;  N.  Y.  Uws.  1881.  Ch.  531; 
1887,  Ch.  (573. 

•  Laws,  181KJ.  Ch.  JKiri. 
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immense  power  for  causing  a  prompt  and  salutary  publicity 
to  be  given  to  oflicial  delinquency  —  a  proceeding  which, 
with  the  other  laws  cited,  seems  to  be  in  point  of  principle 
adequate  precedents  for  any  investigation  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

4.  Yet  there  is  authority  for  investigations  in  the  laws  of 
New  York  ^  of  a  far  more  extensive  and  important  kind  than 
any  authorized  by  the  laws  we  have  cited. ^  This  law  pro- 
vides that  any  five  citizens,  being  taxpayers,  wlio  shall  set 
forth  in  an  affidavit  any  misapplication  of  public  money,  any 
violation  of  law,  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  persons  mentioned  in  the  affidavit, 
may  go  before  a  judge  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  public 
examination  of  such  officer  or  person  before  any  judge  touch- 
ing such  matters,  and  that  the  officer  or  person  implicated 
must  answer  concerning  the  same  upon  the  examination 
which  is  to  follow.  The  scope  of  the  charges  in  the  affidavit 
measures  the  scope  of  the  examination.  Comprehensive  as 
these  provisions  are,  they  affirm  a  principle  which  is  obvi- 
ously capable  of  a  still  larger  practical  enforcement  —  an 
enforcement  which  may  be  made  broad  enough  to  reach 
almost  every  kind  of  unlawful  doings  of  officers  or  citizens, 
connected  with  their  public  duties.  The  law  should  clearly 
be  made  to  reach  the  custodians  and  purveyors  of  corruption 
funds,  held  to  be  used  for  influencing  legislatures  after  the 
manner  of  American  lobbyists  and  bosses,  and  also  the  hold- 
ers of  all  moneys  received  as  assessment  extortions  from  the 
public  servants. 

The  proceeding  under  this  law  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
trial,  or  any  part  of  a  trial,  but  is  an  easy  and  prompt  means 
of  exposing  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  doings.  It  pro- 
claims a  right  of  publicity  as  to  official  action,  and  provides 
for  securing  it.  The  dread  of  exposure  would  be  a  constant 
and  wholesome  admonition  to  all  malefactors. 

The  proofs  taken  under  this  New  York  law  are  to  be  filed 
with  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as 

1  See  also  N.  Y.  Laws,  1882,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  423. 

2  See  Laws,  1873,  Ch.  335,  Sec.  lOD,  and  N.  Y.  Consolidation  Act,  Ch.  60. 
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evidence  against  tlie  persons  compelled  to  answer,  but  are  to 
be  open  to  public  inspection. ^ 

5.  We  must  think  that  a  well-framed  law,  based  on  the 
theory  of  those  we  have  cited,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  salutary 
check  both  upon  corrupt  schemes  and  partisan  despotism. 
It  would  make  the  higher  public  opinion,  as  uttered  through 
the  public  press,  a  far  more  prompt,  effective,  and  salutary 
power.  Investigations  would  not  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  a  party-elected  district  attorney  or  a  party  majority 
in  a  legislature  to  make  them.  Slander  of  public  officers 
might  be  less  mischievous,  for  every  officer  unjustly  aspersed 
could  challenge  his  accusers  to  either  examine  him  or  be 
silent.  There  would  be  little  excuse  for  defamation  based 
on  mere  suspicion  when  the  facts  could  be  so  easily  ascer- 
tained. 

6.  We  think  that,  in  aid  of  these  examinations,  and  of 
official  honesty,  there  should  be  a  law  forbidding  any  public 
officer,  association,  or  person,  knowingly  becoming  the  custo- 
dian, controller,  stakeholder,  trustee,  or  purveyor,  of  any 
money  or  property  raised,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  accom- 
plishing any  illegal  or  corrupt  purpose,  or  for  influencing  any 
legislator,  officer,  or  court.  The  collection  of  political  assess- 
ment being  illegal,  why  should  not  banks  and  trust  companies 
be  forbidden  by  law  to  knowingly  accept  on  deposit  the 
money  thus  extorted?  The  nation  refuses  to  have  its  mail- 
bags  contaminated  by  obscene  literature.  Can  banks  or 
trust  companies  justify  themselves  in  knowingly  receiving 
money  collected  by  illegal  means,  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
bribing  legislatures  or  buying  votes  ? 


1  Under  this  law,  if  slightly  amended,  —  and  at  vastly  less  expense  than  by  any 
other  niraiis,  —  we  tliink  all  the  invrstiijatinn.s  could  have  been  nmde  whioh  were 
c«)ndiit't«Ml  by  a  b'^jislativo  cninmittt'i'  in  N««w  York  City  in  Ism-lS'Al.  Abases 
conM  have  been  probed  from  which  the  ruling:  party  shrunk.  An  examination 
under  th««  law  some  years  ago  drove  an  unworthy  New  York  jHillce  commis.si<>ner 
—  Olivi«r  Cliarlick  —  from  his  oHic*'.  The  law  contains  varii»us  safe^uanls  against 
thi' :ihiisi' (tf  tlir  procrrdiii^^s  uiidor  it  ;  and  costs  aiul  |MMialtics  may  Ihj  lmiH>s««d 
for  causing  an  examiiuition  without  apporcut  JustituMtion  in  tho  farts  di-i- 
closed. 
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IV 

The  subjects  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  their  natural- 
ization and  registration,  and  their  enrolment  for  taking 
part  in  party  primaries  and  conventions  are  matters  of 
general  application,  which  can  receive  no  adequate  con- 
sideration in  this  treatise.  Yet,  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  gravest  abuses  in  cities,  a  few  remedial  suggestions  are 
appropriate.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  constitutional 
and  legal  provisions  on  these  subjects  in  reference  to  the 
public  interests  without  the  feeling  that  some  of  them  have 
been  framed,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  as 
to  secure  party  advantage.  The  leaders  of  city  parties, 
naturally  dreading  the  repute  of  being  more  unfavorable 
than  their  opponents  to  opening  the  franchise  to  the  vilest 
class  of  voters,  whom  they  hope  to  win,  enter  into  a  de- 
moralizing competition  for  a  mischievous  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Our  too  extended  suffrage  is  largely  the  result 
of  this  party  competition —  the  higher  public  opinion  having 
been  in  but  a  small  measure  an  effective  force  in  fixing  its 
conditions.  The  reputable  men  of  both  parties  vote  to  en- 
franchise the  vilest  citizen,  not  because  they  think  it  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so,  but  because  they  fear  the  action  of 
their  opponents  will  win  most  of  their  votes. 

1.  As  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  property  qualification  for  suffrage  —  even  if  it  would  be 
just  —  will  be  unavailing,  we  shall  give  no  space  to  the 
subject.  Poor  men  may  be,  if  not  generally  as  intelligent, 
yet  quite  as  patriotic  and  conscientious  as  rich  men.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  poor  or  the  rich 
most  need  the  suffrage  for  their  safety,  or  which  is  in  the 
greatest  danger  from  voters  of  the  depraved  class,  —  which 
city  parties  do  most  to  bribe  and  to  bring  to  the  polls. 

AVe  cannot  do  justice  to  the  reasons  which  would  demon- 
strate the  utility  of  raising  the  standards  both  of  character 
and  education  for  admission  to  municipal  suffrage,  or  which 
require  longer  local  residence  before  the  ballot  is  conceded 
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in  cities.  Such  changes  would  be  as  salutary  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  servile,  fraudulent,  and  mercenary  voters,  as 
they  would  be  in  stimulating  education,  defeating  frauds  in 
registrations  and  elections,  and  increasing  the  dignity  of  the 
suffrage  itself. 

In  Massachusetts  a  person  who  is  a  pauper  or  under  guar- 
dianship cannot  vote,  nor  can  he  unless  he  can  read  the  state 
constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  can  write  his  own 
name  ;  and  his  vote  will  not  be  received  at  a  city  election 
unless  he  has  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and  six  months  in 
the  city.^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  provisions 
are  not  in  force  in  all  the  states.^  The  constitution  of  New 
York  as  amended,  in  1894,  though  failing  —  apparently  for 
party  reasons —  to  provide  for  the  least  educational  qualifica- 
tion, requires  a  period  of  ninety  days,  instead  of  ten  days,  as 
formerly,  to  intervene  after  naturalization  before  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  is  conceded.  But,  in  strange  contrast,  it 
declares  that  no  persons  shall  lose  a  residence  for  voting 
while  confined  in  any  public  prison  —  a  lamentable  provision 
which  we  trust  will  yet  give  way  to  one  providing  that  a 
person  who  has  been  confined  in  such  })rison  shall  not  vote 
thereafter  during  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the  length  of  his 
confinement. 

In  Missouri  a  foreigner  who  has  resided  in  the  state  a  year 
may  vote,  if  in  that  period  before  an  election  he  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  has  resided  merely 
twenty  days  in  the  precinct  where  he  offers  to  vote.  How 
can  citizens  have  an  adequate  sense  of  their  duty  as  voters,  or 
of  the  dignity  of  the  francliise,  when  they  see  both  laws  and 
constitutions  thus  tender  the  high  privilege  of  voting,  not 
only  to  criminals  and  to  the  depraved  classes,  but  to  mere 
unassimilated  city  sojourners  for  a  few  weeks  —  to  aliens 
])ossibly  fresh  from  foreign  j)risons,  and  perhaps  unable 
eitlier  to  speak  the  language  or  read  the  laws  of  the  slati>? 


»  Mass.  Ijiws.  isai.  Ch    117.  Sr«-.  1.1. 

'■'  Wr  l»y  no  nu-jinH  drspalr  <if  (MliirationnI  (|unIifl('AtionH  for  HufTrajjo.  Th«'  stjito 
of  Culifitriiiii  adopted  It  Ity  a  |M)pular  voir  of  niorr  than  thrco  to  otir  in  \S\r2. 
Man.  I'rvb.,  p.  147.     It  Is  uUo  boiu);  fuvuriHl  by  some  of  tbv  Southoru  s(ato!(. 
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2.  The  manner  of  executing  the  naturalization  laws  —  for 
example,  in  New  York  City  —  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
discreditable  tlian  their  provisions.  The  address  issued  by 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  declares 
that  a  single  judge  has  naturalized  persons  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  live  hundred  a  day  —  many  of  them,  we  may  add, 
being  vile,  ignorant,  desperate  creatures,  most  of  whom 
party  bribery,  coercion,  or  fraud  have  brought  before  the 
court.  1 

Such  is  the  genesis  and  character  of  the  proceedings  under 
which  the  national  government  may  come  under  obligation 
to  protect  a  so-called  American  citizen  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  good  city  govern- 
ment, nor  shall  we  deserve  its  blessings,  until  we  better  pro- 
tect the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  franchise,  and  cease  to 
allow  it  to  be  made  the  spoils  of  party  managers  and  the  favor 
of  unfaithful  and  partisan  judges.  Who  can  doubt  that,  if 
mere  party  influence  could  be  expelled  from  New  York  City, 
the  standard  for  voting  could  be  at  once  raised  as  high  as  it 
is  in  Massachusetts  ?  Her  judges  are  appointed  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

Better  influences  are  now  (1897)  prevailing  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  power  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  defeats 
many  unfit  applicants  for  naturalization.  Yet  we  need  a 
stringent  statute  for  securing  publicity  —  such  as  we  have 
just  explained  —  under  which  unfaithful  judges  can  be  ex- 
amined and  exposed. 

3.  Formal  applications  for  naturalization  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  filed  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  right  of 
voting  can  be  granted.  Special  sessions  of  the  court  should 
be  set  apart,  and  formal  proceedings  should  be  prescribed 


^Mr.  Conkling  (City  Govt.,  p.  100),  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Tweed's 
time  (1870)  persons  were  naturalized  at  the  rate  of  three  in  five  minutes,  says 
that  in  1893  he  saw  a  judge  in  New  York  City  "  admit  three  applicants  to  citizen- 
ship in  just  three  minutes  and  that  the  answers  given  to  questions  in  American 
history  and  geography  were  ludicrous."  But  can  a  judge  who  has  paid  his  party 
^15,000  for  his  nomination  be  expected  to  do  much  better  than  this  when  its 
leaders  bring  before  him  the  vile  wretches  they  have  bribed  or  hustled  from  the 
bar  of  the  grog-shop  to  the  bar  of  justice  ? 
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for  naturalizations,  of  which  full  records  should  l^e  kept. 
Mr.  Conkling  justly  thinks  that,  to  keep  the  matter  out  of 
partisan  strife  at  the  period  of  elections,  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  under  naturalization  proceedings  which  have 
not  been  completed  six  months  before  the  election.  The 
failure  of  a  few  foreigners  to  vote  —  the  defeat  of  a  few 
colonized  voters  to  carry  a  district  —  would  be  the  merest 
trifle  compared  with  the  general  demoralization  and  the 
stupendous  frauds  which  our  vicious  methods  have  caused. 
Naturalization  proceedings  should  be  without  reference  to 
any  particular  election,  and  the  conclusion  reached  should 
be  duly  registered  in  permanent  books,  wliich  should  be  the 
primary  evidence  of  citizenship.  In  view  of  the  fact^  already 
stated,  it  seems  important  that  no  party  boss,  leader,  or 
agent  should  have  any  recognized  privilege,  or  be  allowed 
any  participation  in  connection  with  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners. 

4.  The  matter  of  registration  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  naturalization,  and  what  has  been  said  concernincr  the 
latter  is  in  the  main  applicable  to  the  former.  The  statutes 
of  Massachusetts  last  cited  ^  contain  provisions  which  may  be 
usefully  studied  by  all  friends  of  municipal  reform.  They  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  registration  board,  and  for  the  keeping 
of  a  general  register  of  all  voters,  which  is  to  be  as  complete 
as  practicable  at  all  times,  so  that  in  case  of  local  or  sjK'cial 
elections  the  facts  appearing  on  the  general  register  can  be 
used.  There  are  also  valuable  provisions  for  identifying  the 
registered  voters.  Such  provisions  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
much  easier  than  it  had  before  been  to  prevent  those  many 
registration  frauds  which  are  inevitable  under  laws  which 
allow  the  registrations  to  hv  hurriedly  made  under  great 
party  excitement,  in  the  very  few  days  which  immediately 
precede  the  elections. 

5.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  registration  frauds,  and  of  the  bril)ery 
connected  with  them,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  money 

iLaws,  1803,  Chs.  413  nml  417,  S«ot.  15  and  36-47. 
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raised  by  parties,  and  from  the  vicious  exertions  of  tlieir 
leaders  and  minions  for  bringing  vile  voters  to  the  polls. 
Therefore,  in  tlie  degree  that  we  shall  suppress  party  gov- 
ernment in  municipalities  we  shall  also  suppress  these  evils. 

It  is  plain  that  if  city  officers  were  elected  in  the  main 
by  the  city  at  large,  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  from 
small  districts,  many  of  the  complications  and  vicious  facili- 
ties attending  registration,  and  most  of  the  fraudulent  colo- 
nizations of  voters  from  one  district  to  another,  would  be 
avoided.  In  New  York  City,  the  required  residence  of 
thirty  days  in  a  district  as  a  condition  of  voting  would  be 
rendered  useless  —  the  city  residence  being  sufficient ;  and 
it  might  be  made  easily  practicable  to  require  the  registra- 
tion to  be  mainly  completed  at  least  a  month  before  an  elec- 
tion The  few  honest  voters  who  would  be  thus  excluded 
from  the  registry  might  be  allowed  to  vote  by  virtue  of 
their  state  and  country  residence,  for  the  proceeding  part 
of  the  year.  When  city  government  shall  be  framed  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  that  of  parties  and  pro- 
fessional politicians,  we  may  feel  sure  that  registration  will 
be  much  more  carefully  guarded,  and  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted early  enough  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  correction 
of  the  voting-lists. 

6.  So  long  as  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  control  nomina- 
tions, and  the  party  system  shall  prevail  in  cities,  the  subject 
of  party  enrolment  and  primaries  will  remain  important, 
and  the  need  of  greatly  improving  their  vicious  methods 
wdll  continue.  The  movement  for  ballot  reform  has  been, 
in  large  part,  an  effort  to  suppress  the  evils  incident  to  the 
party  system  and  party  control  of  voting,  to  which  enrol- 
ments are  incidents.  As  we  shall  have  to  consider  these 
matters  elsewhere,  little  need  be  said  here  concerning  them. 
As  our  cities  have  increased  in  population,  the  management 
of  party  primaries  and  conventions  has  become  more  and 
more  despotic  and  corrupt,  and  the  necessity  of  regulating 
their  action  by  law  and  of  limiting  it  to  regular  and  honest 
methods  has  been  recognized.^ 

1  Though  it  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  first  laws  were  enacted  upon  the 
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V 

1.  In  considering  our  remedial  suggestions,  it  has  very 
likely  occurred  to  the  reader  that  remedies  of  great  impor- 
tance have  been  unnoticed  —  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  (1)  to 
promote  the  acceptance  of  sound  principle  ;  (2)  to  be  active  in 
securing  good  nominations ;  (3)  to  vote,  and  persuade  other 
citizens  to  vote.  These  duties  are  so  obvious  as  to  need 
no  demonstration,  and  their  neglect  is  both  lamentable  and 
ominous.  We  need  a  i)atriotic  and  stern  public  opinion 
which  shall  make  all  intellif^ent  citizens  infamous  wlio  neir- 
lect  these  universal  obligations  of  good  citizenship.  We 
must  think  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  disfranchise  for  a  short 
time,  to  make  ineligible  to  ollice  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  to  designate  on  the  general  voting  registers,  the  legal 
voters  who  haljitually,  and  without  good  reasons  assigned, 
neglect  to  vote  —  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  policy 
of  compulsory  voting  as  a  general  rule.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  if  every  neglect  to  vote  was  recorded  on  a  register  many 
more  respectable  voters  would  go  to  the  polls  than  now  go 
there?! 

2.  If  the  omission  to  take  part  in  primary  nominations 
and  to  vote  occurred  under  an  election  system  which  did  not 

snltjf'ct,  lofjisl.ition  affeotinK  it  has  already  boronio  romplicatod  in  several  statat, 
and  the  ditliculty  of  securing  honest  proceedings  and  fair  nominations  seems  to  be 
almost  insurmountable.  See  "  Primary  Elections,"  3  Lalor's  Pol.  Sci.,  p.  343. 
Some  of  the  best  legislation  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Mass»> 
cluisftts.  Laws,  ISlKJ.C'h.  417.  Wo  shall  dispose  of  this  sultjuct  by  preseDting  a 
method  of  making  Free  nominations  by  certificate.    See  Ch.  IX. 

I  Hon.  F.  W.  llolls,  a  member  t)f  the  New  V«)rk  Constitutional  Convention  o( 
18JM,  hits  written  an  able  an«l  interesting  pamphlet  on  comj>ulsory  voting.  That 
such  Compulsion  would  secure  some  useful  results  can  hardly  be  <t<Mibtcd.  Men 
fit  to  vote  miglit  with  advantage  be  conjiH-lleil  to  v«)te.  I>ut  until  the  standard 
for  suffrage  is  made  so  high  as  not  to  put  upon  the  voting  lists  the  vile.«it  citizens, 
the  wisdtim  of  comiM'lling  all  to  vote  who  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so  may  well  be 
doubted.  Tit  force  all  tho.se  al>«>minable  s{N'citnens  of  human  nature  — whom 
parties  and  their  leaders  generally  brilH>  and  lutstlc  t«)  register  them»«lvr9  — to 
actually  vote,  would  be  a  curso  tti  any  city,  and  a  disgusting  burlesque  on  n*pub- 
lieaii  government.  It  wouM  be  better  t«»  tine  the  low  |nditicians  and  party  leaders 
who  ciiused  them  to  rei^ister.  and  to  u.ne  the  mon«'y  thus  collected  tt>  rew:inl  the 
vile  vtiter .  ub.i  sIk.iiI.I  Iium-  the  sli.imo  Eud  doceucy  to  keep  away  from  the  (Kills. 
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—  as  is  ill  the  case  with  the  prevailing  systems  —  call  for  a 
needless  number  of  nominations  and  elections,  these  neglects 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  they  now  seem  to  be.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  excessive  number  of  nominations 
and  elections  we  now  have  tire,  disgust,  and  repel  many 
voters  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  ready  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  which  a  wisely  constructed,  non-partisan  municipal 
system  would  impose.  Suppose  our  ofiicial  terms  were  only 
six  months,  how  many  besides  politicians  and  those  they  had 
bribed  would  attend  the  primaries  or  vote?  Yet,  bad  as  are 
the  methods  of  our  j)rimaries  and  conventions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  doings  would  be  much  improved  if  all, 
save  the  worst,  citizens  would  discharge  their  duty  by  taking 
part  in  their  proceedings.  We  are  far  from  justifying  —  we 
emphatically  condemn  —  those  who  for  such  reasons  shirk 
their  civil  duties,  but  we  must  regard  the  fact  that  they  ha- 
bitually do  so  as  one  of  our  fundamental  municipal  problems, 
which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.  We  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  many  men,  who  for  the  reasons  indicated 
neglect  their  duty,  may  be  persuaded  to  fairly  discharge  it, 
through  better  methods  and  under  less  exacting  conditions. 
They  refuse  all  exertions  when  needless  demands  are  made 
upon  them.  When  they  are  invited  to  many  needless  elec- 
tions, find  that  frauds  go  unpunished,  and  are  compelled  to 
hustle  with  partisan  bullies  and  vile,  bribed  voters,  in  order 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  worthy  candidates,  they  retire  in 
disgust  from  the  contest.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
getting  along  with  fewer  elected  officers,  less  frequent  elec- 
tions, and  with  much  simpler  methods  of  making  nomina- 
tions. We  shall,  therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  some  novel  suggestions  on  these  subjects. 

VI 

We  have  considered  certain  evils  incident  to  the  small 
district  system,  but  there  are  others  which  require  notice. 

It  is  a  fundamental  need  that  an  elected  officer  should 
represent  definite  interests  and  principles  in  which  those 
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who  vote  at  his  election  should  have  a  common  interest,  and 
to  which  he  may  feel  an  effective  obligation  of  duty.  In 
such  conditions  we  have  the  basis  of  all  official  responsi- 
bility, and  of  that  salutary  and  effective  sense  of  amenability 
which  does  most  to  keep  the  officer  in  the  line  of  his  duty, 
and  to  prevent  patronage,  spoils,  and  blind  party  spirit  domi- 
natiner  his  conduct.  Towns  and  combinations  of  towns  into 
districts  have  definite,  local  interests  growing  out  of  their 
peculiar  products,  general  corporate  welfare,  and  geographi- 
cal relations.  The  residents  of  towns  constitute  a  corporate 
body,  having  governmental  functions,  including  the  power 
of  taxation  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  meet  and  act  together, 
and  to  seek  legislation  adapted  to  their  peculiar  interests. 
They  know  their  representatives  and  require  them  to  be 
faithful  to  their  local  needs.  Here  are  the  elements  of  an 
effective  sense  of  official  responsibility  —  much  as  party  dis- 
cipline impairs  its  force. 

So  in  the  main  it  may  be  in  a  small  city  so  long  as  a  single 
officer,  or  a  class  of  officers,  are  elected  at  large  and  represent 
tlie  whole  city. 

But  when  the  city  is  divided  up  into  districts  for  electing 
members  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  legislature  —  not  be- 
cause different  local  interests  or  new  geographical  policies 
or  productions  have  been  developed,  but  merely  because  the 
city  lias  become  entitled  to  more  elected  officers,  the  whole 
situation  —  so  far  as  the  reality  of  representation  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  are  concerned  —  is  changed.  The  local  elec- 
tion districts  —  there  are  (in  181)7)  thirty-five  of  them  in 
New  York  City  for  electing  members  of  the  State  Assembly 
and  city  ahlcrmen  —  are  created  rather  to  serve  an  arith- 
metical convenience  than  to  secure  an  actual  representation 
of  classes,  distinctive  industries,  or  h)cal  needs.  These  dis- 
tricts are  bast'd  on  the  mere  c()nti<_ruity  of  the  voters'  resi- 
dences, if  happily  the  gerrymandering  policy  of  parties  and 
factions  does  not  dictate  their  boundaries. 

The  limits  of  these  districts,  which  are  often  changed,  are 
certain  streets  or  lines  of  buihlings  enclosing  a  population 
which  forms  no  natural  or  useful  basis  for  a  separate  ropre- 
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sentation.  In  the  main  the  voters  of  a  district  are  strangers 
to  each  other,  have  no  interests  or  sympathies  in  common, 
and  many  of  them  live  in  one  district  and  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  another.  Who  can  say  in  which  they  should  most 
properly  vote  ?  ^  These  district  residents  have  no  peculiar 
interests  or  corporate  relations ;  they  almost  never  meet  as 
a  body  to  instruct  their  representative  or  to  call  him  to 
account. 

When  he  rises  to  speak  in  a  legislative  body  he  can  hardly 
feel  that  he  represents  anything  definite,  save  a  party,  a 
faction,  or  a  boss.  In  fact,  the  residents  of  these  small  dis- 
tricts, under  the  party  system,  do  not  so  much  nominate  the 
officer  they  elect  as  accept  him  at  the  hands  of  the  central 
party  organization,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  domi- 
nates every  district.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  pseudo- 
representative  cannot  feel  the  wholesome  or  effective  sense 
of  responsibility  —  the  dread  of  being  justly  rebuked  by  his 
constituents  —  which  is  generally  felt  by  the  representatives 
of  towns.  He  has  probably  made  no  pledge  to  be  faithful 
to  anything  but  the  party,  faction,  or  boss  which  dictated 
his  nomination  —  or  sold  it  to  him. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  contrive  any  method  more 
effective  for  depriving  formal  representation  of  its  reality, 
its  dignity,  and  its  most  salutary  admonitions.  The  facts 
that  little-district  members  of  legislatures  and  of  city  coun- 
cils are  so  generally  little,  contemptible  politicians,  with 
little  sense  of  municipal  duty,  are  but  natural  results  from 
central  party  domination  and  the  little-district  system. 
Hardly  any  representative  of  the  great  city  is  authorized  to 
speak  for  it  as  a  whole  —  of  its  dignity,  of  its  combined  in- 
terests, of  its  large  policy  —  even  if  he  were  competent.^ 

1  In  some  large  cities  there  may  be  certain  peculiar  interests  so  situated  geo- 
graphically as  to  be  a  fair  basis  for  a  geographical  or  local  representation. 

2  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  New  York  City  and  Its  Mastey-s,  showed  that  in  the  first 
district  of  New  York  City  for  electing  members  of  the  legislature  in  1887,  there 
was  a  saloon  for  every  41  of  its  residents,  that  in  the  second  district  there  was  a 
saloon  for  every  94  of  its  residents,  that  in  the  third  district  there  was  a  saloon  for 
every  l.''><;  of  its  residents  :  and  that  in  the  three  districts  there  were  lO.'l  driiiking- 
saloons  and  only  17  schools.    We  hardly  need  add  that  the  character  and  iutelli- 
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Little  districts  not  only  aid  little  men  to  office,  but  cause 
great  men  to  scorn  it.  An  election  on  a  general  ticket  by 
all  the  voters  of  a  great  city  would  impose  a  duty  to  act 
broadly  for  its  general  welfare,  would  give  a  dignity  to 
the  representative  office  which  would  appeal  to  the  honor- 
able ambition  of  men  of  character  and  capacity.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  strong  tendency  of  elections  at  large 
to  secure  the  choice  of  officers  of  high  ability  and  character 
would  always  accomplish  that  result.  For  Tammany,  under 
the  lead  of  Tweed,  elected  a  despicable  board  of  aldermen  on 
general  ticket.  But  that  was  a  time  of  unexampled  degra- 
dation. Minority  representation  is  needed  to  reenforce  that 
tendency  —  a  subject  which  we  shall  soon  consider. 

No  candid  man  will  deny  that  an  election  contest  in  a 
little  fraction,  or  district,  of  a  city  —  so  many  blocks  of 
houses,  shops,  and  stables — naturally  repels  worthy  candi- 
dates and  favors  the  triumph  of  intrigue,  fraud,  and  pesti- 
lent, partisan  politics.  Adroit  and  unscrupulous  little 
politicians  of  tarnished  reputations,  who  would  have  small 
chance  of  election  on  a  general  ticket,  may,  by  secret,  crafty 
management — supported  by  the  central  party  organization 
—  easily  secure  a  victory  in  one  of  these  little  districts. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  assembly  and  aldermanic  dis- 
tricts in  cities  were  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  their  present  size, 
the  chances  of  yet  more  contemptible  politicians  and  spoils- 
men ])cing  elected  would  be  greatly  increased,  while  the 
party  machine  would  become  far  more  oppressive.  Tlie 
local  cluljs,  leaders,  captains,  lieutenants,  aides,  and  all  the 
electioneering  swashbucklers  of  the  ruling  city  parties  would 
be  more  effective  and  pernicious  than  ever  before. 

It  seems  almost  too  plain  for  doubt  that  if  city  candidates 
for  the  legislature  and  for  city  councils  had  to  make  their 
ap[)eals  to  the  whole  body  of  city  voters  for  sui)port,  and  in 
snme  reference  to  their  own  fitness  to  act  for  the  whole  city, 
the  consequences  wouhl  be  highly  favorable  to  the  triumph 

gjMiro  of  thoir  o]ortc<l  oftioers  —  far  baser  th.in  wouM  bo  nominntM  on  a  poncnU 
tirkt't  —  h:iv(>  tisiially  ropri'AotitiMi  tho  it;norant  atul  Jfj^radtHl  moral  coiitiitiiins 
which  aurh  facts  sujjjjfst. 
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of  public  opinion  and  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  men 
of  good  ability  and  reputation,  generally  known  through- 
out the  city. 

The  one  patriotic  objection  of  any  weight  to  abolishing 
small  districts  for  representation,  or  reducing  them  to  three 
or  four  in  the  largest  cities  —  being  the  claim  that  small  dis- 
tricts favor  the  representation  of  the  minority — will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter,  where  we  shall  propose  a  far 
more  effective  and  just  method  of  minority  representation. 
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CHAPTER   IX.  —  CONCERNING   FREE  NOMINATIONS  AND  FREE 
VOTING  ;   MINORITY   REPRESENTATION 

When  parties  may  justly  make  nominations.  The  true  function  of  nomina- 
tions. Parties  attompt  to  make  them  decisive  of  elections.  Ballot  reform  affirms 
the  principle  of  Free  Nominations.  Meaning  of  Free  Nominations.  Laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  for  Free  Nominations.  New  York  laws  unjust  to 
indei)endent  voters.  Nominations  by  Free  Nomination  certificates  sutHcient  and 
just,  and  would  diminish  corruption.  Many  signers  to  certificate  nominations 
needless.  Utility  of  such  nominations.  Free  Nominations  in  England  salutary. 
Often  no  opposing  candidates  in  English  cities  and  then  a  nomination  is  by  law 
equivalent  to  an  election.  More  limited  suffrage  in  England  as  affecting  Free 
Voting.  The  wider  the  suffrage  the  greater  the  nee«l  of  Free  Nominations.  As  to 
danger  of  too  many  nominations.     Precautions  again.st  them. 

Free  Voting  in  city  elections.  It  is  a  right.  Party  theorj-  of  voting.  Why  it 
is  unjust.  Party  voting  and  Free  Voting  compared.  Free  Voting  and  limited 
voting  compared.  Proportional  Representation,  Minority  Representation,  and 
Cumulative  V%)ting  more  complicated  and  ditlicult  than  Free  Voting.  Free  Vot- 
ing has  a  peculiar  purpose  of  its  own.  Free  Voting  is  always  an  ab.solute  need. 
How  far  it  can  give  minority  representation.  Goo<l  results  from  Free  Voting. 
Free  Voting  by  business  corporations.  Free  Voting  provided  for  in  Illinois  con- 
stitution. Its  practical  effect.  Objections  to  Free  Voting  considered.  "  Plump- 
ing." Politics  in  Illinois  and  adjoining  states  compared.  Attempt  to  establish 
Free  Voting  in  New  York  in  1872.  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  Free  V«»ting. 
Their  practical  effects.  How  the  triumph  of  the  spoils  .system  in  Pennsylvania 
caused  repeal  of  most  of  the  Free  Voting  laws.  Examples  and  good  results  of 
Free  Voting  in  the  School  Boards  in  English  cities.  Examples  of  party  votitii:  in 
American  cities.  Free  Voting  would  make  it  much  easier  to  secure  party  sup|K)rt 
for  non-partisan  city  administration. 

What  the  party  boss,  manai^ers,  and  machines  have 
gained  by  aggression  and  usurpation  in  city  politics,  the 
individual  citizens  have  lost,  being  parts  of  their  just  inde- 
pendence. The  growing  despotism  of  the  former  measure 
the  increased  va-ssalafje  of  tlie  latter.  Nowhere  are  this 
gain  and  loss  more  conspicuous  and  disastrous  than  in  the 
sj)here  of  making  nominations,  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

1.  Wc  have  seen  that  tliere  is  a  natural  Uusis,  so  far  as 
state  and  national  atTaii's  are  concerned,  for  legitimate  and 
useful  political  parties.  When  these  parties  are  faithful 
and  really  representative,  there  is  an  obvious  fitness  in  their 
conventions  making  nominatitnis  for  state  and  national  otVi- 
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cers.  Nevertheless,  so  perverse  and  despotic  is  party  spirit 
that  it  will  always  be  essential,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  liberty,  bat  of  fidelity  and  usefulness  on  the  part 
of  parties  themselves,  that  independent  citizens  shall  at  all 
times  be  able  to  nominate  for  state  officers  candidates  for 
whom  they  can  conscientiously  vote,  whether  these  candi- 
dates are  approved  by  parties  or  not. 

When  we  come  to  the  elections  of  officers  for  managing 
city  affairs, —  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  natural 
basis  for  useful  party  action, —  the  case  is  widely  different. 
There  is  no  just  basis  for  allowing  parties  to  control  their 
nominations,  but  a  manifest  need  of  enabling  all  citizens  to 
freely  exert  their  influence  both  as  to  nominations  and  elec- 
tions, irrespective  of  party  relations  and  interests.  We 
have  allowed  the  development  of  so  haughty  a  despotism 
on  the  part  of  parties  that  their  majorities  now  claim  a 
right  to  dictate  all  the  nominations,  and  very  largely  the 
votes  of  their  adherents.  What  should  be  represented  by 
the  candidates  in  the  city  elections  of  city  officers  is  neither 
parties  nor  factions  nor  party  principles,  but  the  public 
opinion,  policy,  and  interests  of  the  city  and  its  residents 
concerning  their  own  affairs,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
This  true  representation  can  be  secured  only  by  means  that 
shall  prevent  coercion  by  party  managers  and  majorities,  and 
give  the  people  a  real  freedom  in  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  their  city  officers.^ 

II.    Free  Nominations 

1.  A  few  words  will  be  useful  concerning  the  essential 
function  of  nominations  and  the  condition  and  nature  of  a 
real  freedom  in  voting;  for  these  matters  have  been  lament- 
ably neglected  and  misconceived.  The  paramount  function 
of  a  true  party,  aside  from  its  educational  efforts,  is  to  com- 

1  In  a  legal  sense,  under  some  charters  and  constitutions,  the  phrase  "  city 
oflScers  "  would  not  include  members  of  state  legislatures  elected  in  cities.  Such 
members,  though  directly  representing  city  interests,  —  which  are  non-partisan,  — 
must  nevertheless  sometimes  act  in  reference  to  the  political  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  nation. 
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bine  and  give  an  effective  expression  to  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  those  having  convictions  and  purposes  in  com- 
mon. Party  action  is  a  facility  for  a  free  and  effective 
action,  in  the  way  of  voting,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  same  interests  and  purposes.  But  for  a  party  to  use  its 
power  to  prevent  its  own  most  independent  and  conscien- 
tious adherents,  or  any  other  citizens,  from  having  a  perfect 
freedom  and  facility  of  voting  for  those  whom  they  prefer  is 
to  pervert  party  into  a  conspiracy  and  a  despotism.  No  party 
can  justly  use  its  power  to  compel  one  of  its  own  adherents 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  he  disapproves.  It  is  no  legitimate 
function  of  a  party  to  coerce  voters  by  controlling  nomina- 
tions. It  is  an  utter  perversion  of  its  power  for  a  party  to 
attempt  to  compel  a  voter  to  support  any  person  for  otlice, 
save  by  appeals  to  his  reason  and  his  sense  of  duty.  Civil 
Service  reform.  Ballot  reform.  Corrupt  Practice  reform,  and 
Free  Nominations  have  a  common  purpose  to  restrain  par- 
ties within  their  legitimate  functions  and  to  prevent  party 
tyranny. 

The  paramount  aim  in  making  nominations  should  l^e  to 
enable  as  many  citizens  as  possible  to  vote  for  candidates 
whom  they  ai)prove,  and  who  fairly  represent  their  convic- 
tions and  interests  ;  and  there  is  a  plain  duty  on  the  part  of 
every  government  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost  the  making  of 
such  nominations.  No  political  right  is  clearer  than  that 
of  all  citizens  to  freely  nominate  such  candidates  as  they 
prefer. 

Every  voter  sliould  be  the  sole  judge  for  liimself  as  to 
how  far  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  liim  —  and  there  may  bo 
suoli  a  duty  —  to  co6[)erate  with  otliei-s  in  elections.  Yet 
city  parties  quite  generally,  and  their  managers  and  leaders 
almost  constantly,  seek  not  only  to  make  nominations  deci- 
sive of  elections,  but  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  all  real 
liberty  to  vote  effectively  for  any  other  candidates  save 
those  which  these  parties  impaso  upon  them.* 

^  Wo  may  yot  t\w\  It  norossary  to  ninko  It  a  criminal  offonco  for  p.irty  niana- 
(fors  to  ronspiri'  in  tht»  use  of  party  ihiwit  for  the  jiupproHsion  of  fre«  Domina- 
tions.    Why  is  not  coercive  action  —  any  conspiracy —against  the  tuedom  of 
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The  opposition  wliich  party  managers  and  bosses  have 
made  to  ballot  reform  and  nominations  by  certilicate  has 
been  mainly  because  these  reforms  have  facilitated  conscien- 
tious and  independent  citizens  in  making  free  and  effective 
nominations  without  the  consent  of  the  politicians. 

2.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  since  public  opinion  has  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  legality  of  nominations  made 
outside  of  party  caucuses  and  conventions, —  nominations  by 
certilicate, —  party  managers  have  done  their  utmost  to  make 
these  free  nominations  as  difficult  and  ineffective  as  pos- 
sible. They  have  had  as  good  reasons  for  opposing  free 
nominations  as  the  old  slaveholders  had  for  opposing  vol- 
untary emancipations, —  they  would  be  dangerous  examples 
of  freedom,  which  would  endanger  their  own  despotic 
power. 

What  can  be,  intrinsically,  more  indefensible  and  arro- 
gant than  the  claim  that  because  certain  persons  have  agreed 
to  act  together  as  a  party,  and  to  call  themselves  such,  they 
shall  have  a  monopoly  of  making  all  nominations,  whilst 
other  citizens  wishing  to  act  and  cast  their  ballots  together 
shall  have  no  right  to  make  a  nomination  to  suit  themselves  ? 
The  adherents  of  parties  can,  manifestly,  have  no  more  ex- 
clusive right  —  no  more  monopoly  —  of  making  all  nomina- 
tions, than  they  can  have  of  doing  all  the  voting  or  of 
holding  all  the  offices. 

The  prostitution  of  party  power  involved  in  the  exercise 
of  the  monopoly  of  making  nominations  has  degraded  our 
municipal  politics  and  developed  a  spirit  of  feudal  vassal- 
age on  the  part  of  a  vast  number  of  blind  and  prejudiced 
city  partisans.  How  potential,  profitable,  and  corrupting  is 
this  monopoly,  and  how  largely  it  operates  as  a  coercion,  is 
shown  by  the  facts  we  have  considered,  —  the  open  and 
shameless  sale  of  the  most  important  city  nominations  at 
the  rate  of  from  |5000  to  115,000  as  the  market  price 
of   each.^      It   is    no   wonder   that   city   parties    and   their 

nominations  as  legitimately  punishable  as  analogous  action  against  the  freedom 
of  trade? 

1  See  Chs.  V.  and  VI. 
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managers  oppose  free  nominations,  which  would  suppress 
so  profitable  a  business. 

It  seems  almost  an  affront  to  intelligent  readers  to  treat 
it  as  an  open  question  whether  this  party  monopoly  should 
continue.  Imagine  the  incommensurable  audacity  of  party 
managers  in  first  refusing  to  independent  and  conscientious 
voters  a  practicable  method  of  making  nominations  which 
they  can  honestly  support,  and  then  putting  all  the  party- 
made  nominations  on  the  market  for  money  to  be  used  by 
themselves  and  their  party  to  bribe  voters  and  fill  their  own 
pockets.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  disgrace- 
ful to  a  city  or  more  dangerous  to  republican  institutions, 
the  suppression  of  Free  nominations,  or  the  making  of  mer- 
chandise out  of  the  sale  of  party-made  nominations. 

Ill 

From  principles  let  us  turn  to  precedents.  Just  as  the 
chief  purposes  of  civil  service  reform  and  corrupt  practice 
reform  were  to  put  worthy  men  into  oflice  and  deprive  par- 
ties of  the  vast  and  degrading  power  derived  from  patron- 
age and  political  assessments,  so  the  chief  purposes  of  biillot 
reform  were  to  suppress  the  despotic  and  corrupting  power 
of  parties  and  bosses  over  nominations,  voting,  and  elec- 
tions, and  thus  secure  for  the  most  independent  anil  con- 
scientious citizens  a  real  freedom  for  nominating  the  best 
candidates  and  combining  their  votes  for  their  sui)port. 
Free  Nominations  are  an  extension  of  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  all  those  reforms.^ 

Iinfore  the  enactment  of  our  first  ballot  reform  law  in  1888 
tliere  was  but  a  half-developed  concei)tion  of  such  a  freedom 
in  the  American  mind,  and  it  was  almost  unimaginable  on 
the  part  (►f  mere  partisans  and  })()litii'ians.^ 

1  We  rail  the  method  we  propose  for  timkinp:  nominntion!«  Fiw  NominAtionfi. 
Ih'chuso  it  would  lrtrn«dy  ein:iiuipiit«»  tlio  ritizm  fn»iu  party  doiHMuK'noe.  and 
rostorr  to  hiiM  ji  fri<i>doin  to  iioinitmtr  whirh  ev«'ry  citl/on  had  h««fort5  any  parly 
was  formed,  aiul  which  would  rfinaiu  if  ovory  jwirty  should  disbami.  It  is  a  fn»o- 
doin  whirh  ovory  citi/.en  had  in  tlu'  primitive  town-meetitii;. 

'  Thu  tirst  ballot  reform  law  in  this  country  woit  enacted  iu  MaMachuActtJt  in 
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The  practicability  and  justice  of  making  nominations 
otherwise  than  by  the  action  of  party  primaries  and  conven- 
tions have  been  but  little  considered,  and  are  not  yet  gener- 
ally comprehended  in  partisan  circles,  so  that  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  already  establislied  by  law  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
may  serve  as  illustrations.  That  of  the  former  state, ^  after 
elaborate  provisions  for  preventing  fraudulent  nominations 
in  party  caucuses  and  conventions,  provides  for  free  nomi- 
nations to  be  made  by  mere  certificates  signed  by  individu- 
als, regardless  of  any  party  authorization.  One  thousand 
qualified  voters,  by  signing  a  certificate  and  conforming  to 
some  other  easy  conditions,  may  make  a  regular  nomination 
for  any  ofiice  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large ; 
and  a  number  of  voters — provided  not  less  than  fifty  in  all 
—  equal  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  all  the  voters  in  a  city,  or 
city  district,  who  voted  for  governor  at  the  last  election,  may 
make  a  nomination  of  candidates  for  officers  for  such  city  or 
district  by  signing  a  certificate  and  conforming  to  such  con- 
ditions. Similar  provisions  extend  to  town  elections.  The 
effect  in  Massachusetts  of  thus  making  independent  nomi- 
nation by  certificates  has  been  highly  salutary,  resulting  in 
defeating  bad  and  unfair  nominations,  mere  machine  candi- 
dates, and  corrupt  practices. ^  "Numerous  members  of  the 
state  legislature,  of  both  Senate  and  House,  have  been  nomi- 
nated and  elected  under  this  system  after  defeating  candi- 
dates nominated  through  the  party  machine  methods.  .  .  . 
Some  cities  have  some  years  had  all  the  nominations  for 
municipal  offices  made  under  this  system.   .   .   ."^ 


1888,  and  the  second  in  New  York  in  1890.  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  Boston,  and 
Horace  E.  Deming,  of  New  York,  acted  leading  parts  in  securing  these  valuable 
laws.  The  reform  policy  thus  established  has  already  extended  over  the  Union, 
and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  wise  movement  may 
triumph. 

1  Mass.  Laws,  189-3,  Ch.  417,  Sees.  71-77;  and  Mass.  Laws,  1890,  Ch.  469. 

2  In  1894,  this  method  of  making  nominations  was  extended  to  the  election  of 
party  delegates  to  conventions.  Mass.  Laws,  1894,  Ch.  503,  Sec.  15;  Mass.  Laws, 
1897,  Ch.  5:30. 

3  Letter,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  to  author.  No  one  is  more  competent  than 
Mr.  Dana  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
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The  laws  of  New  York  ^  contain  provisions  analogous  to 
those  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts;  but  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent nomination,  at  least  three  thousand  signers  of  a 
certificate  are  required  in  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the 
voters  of  the  entire  state;  five  hundred  voters  are  required 
to  sign  a  certificate  in  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  vote 
of  a  city;  two  hundred  and  fifty  voters  are  required  to  sign 
in  the  case  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  a  school- 
commission  district;  only  twenty-five  voters  of  a  ward, 
town,  or  village  are  required  to  sign  the  certificate  to 
make  a  valid  nomination  for  an  office  to  be  filled  by  the 
voters  thereof.  But  if  an  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  votera 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  or  of  Kings  County, 
or  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  ceilificate  must  be  signed  by 
six  hundred  voters. 

We  have  no  space  for  ex[)laining  the  elaborate  provisions 
which  regulate  these  nominations.  The  important  facts  are 
that  the  legal  sufficiency  of  nominations  by  certificate  is 
established,  that  the  practicability  of  so  making  them  is 
demonstrated,  that  party  intervention  in  the  matter  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  complications  and  frauds 
which  the  system  of  party  primaries  causes  in  cities  may  be 
suppressed.  2 

Since  tlic  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
lature of  189G,  a  body  remarkable  for  its  servile  party  spirit 
and  its  unprecedented  vassalage  to  the  party  machine  and 
the  stiite  boss,  has  amended  the  law  of  1895  ^  by  greatly 
increasinrr  —  in  several  cases  more  than  doublini;  —  the  num- 
ber  of  signei*s  required  to  make  a  certificate  of  nomination. 
Not  only  are  six  thousand  instead  of  three  thousand  signers 

1  Iaws,  l.S«r..  Vol.  I.  Ch.  810.  Sees.  r>t\  and  57. 

^  It  is  noticeable  that  a  much  larger  nunihor  of  sij^ners  is  required  upon  the 
Now  York  rortiticatcs  tlian  upon  lh«»s»«  of  Massachusetts,  thus  ntakini;  Imlt'- 
pouiicut  ni>ininati«»n  more  (iirtlculi  in  tlie  former  state  than  in  tlio  latter,  —  facta 
which  will  not  surprise  those  who  remeinhor  that  only  the  former  state  has  a 
boss,  anil  that  the  party  management  of  New  V«»rk  has  l»>nj;  been  more  «les|>«»iic 
an<l  corrupt  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  law  o(  Now  York  provides  for 
vtitin^  a  whole  jtarty  ticket  by  making  a  single  croM,  but  that  of  MaAsachusetts 
does  not  allow  this. 

■  See  Laws,  18UG,  Ch.  UOJ,  Soca.  06,  57. 
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required  to  make  a  nomination  for  the  whole  state,  but 
among  them  there  must  be  fifty  signers  from  each  county 
but  two.  The  object  was  apparently  to  make  independent 
nominations  more  difficult  and  expensive,  while  the  making 
of  nominations  through  certificates  signed  by  the  officers  or 
committees  of  the  regular  parties  and  primaries  was  facili- 
tated. Yet  these  more  restricted  opportunities  allowed  by  the 
law  of  1896  are  not  available  to  a  part}^,  even  in  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  elections,  that  did  not  cast  ten  thousand  votes 
for  a  candidate  for  governor  the  year  before.  Candidates 
for  municipal  offices  to  be  voted  for  by  the  whole  of  cities 
of  the  first  class  can  only  be  nominated  by  certificates  signed 
b}'  two  thousand  voters. 

These  needless  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  nomina- 
tions show  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
great  parties  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  making  nominations 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  use  party  power  to  suppress  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  voter. 

Unless  party  despotism  is  to  surpass  all  precedent,  we 
must  think  the  question  of  Free  Nominations  will  soon 
become  a  great  issue  in  American  politics.  The  largest 
practical  freedom  in  naming  candidates  is  essential  to  polit- 
ical liberty  and  the  suppression  of  the  boss  system.  Neither 
any  sound  policy  nor  any  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
New  York  law  of  1895  called  for  the  change  made  in  1896. 
Apparently  the  party  managers  and  the  state  boss  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  possible  effect  of  even  a  moderate  meas- 
ure of  Free  Nominations,  and  they  resolved  to  suppress  them 
to  the  utmost,  before  their  great  contribution  to  free  and 
non-partisan  voting  should  be  demonstrated. 

2.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  nominations  made  by  mere 
certificates  are  for  all  legal  purposes  just  as  effective  as  those 
made  by  parties.  Indeed,  even  the  party  nominations  in 
New  York  must  now  be  made  by  a  formal  certificate  under 
the  law  of  1896.  The  great  principle  thus  proclaimed  by 
these  leading  states  —  though  by  no  means  carried  to  its  full 
logical  results  —  can  be  as  easily  comprehended  as  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  its  establishment.      There   had  long 
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been  a  movement,  of  constantly  increasing  force,  which 
refused  to  submit  to  a  partisan  monopoly  of  nominations. 
In  yielding  to  it,  these  laws  in  substance  declare:  (1)  That 
the  old  party  monopoly  of  nominations  —  to  be  made  in  con- 
ventions—  is  indefensible  and  vicious;  and  (2)  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  facilitate  a  kind  of  nomination  through  which  inde- 
pendents and  voters  of  all  parties  can  unite  in  freely  pre- 
senting a  candidate  of  their  choice. 

3.  On  the  score  of  principle  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
all  municipal  nominations  should  not  be  required  to  be 
made  by  certificate  alone.  It  is  obvious  that  parties,  as 
well  as  citizens  belonging  to  different  parties  who  wish  to 
unite  ther  efforts,  can  make  their  nominations  by  certificate. 
We  should  then  be  rid  of  all  legal  questions  as  to  the  regu- 
larity of  primary  and  convention  nominations,  and  most  of 
the  endless  cheating,  bribery,  and  corruption  which  attend 
them.  The  great  loss  which  the  change  would  involve 
would  be  that  of  the  profits  and  power  springing  from  the 
party  control  of  the  primaries  and  a  probable  fall  in  the 
market  price  on  the  sale  of  party  nominations. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  fact  —  which 
we  shall  demonstrate  from  experience  —  that  neither  the  suf- 
ficiency nor  the  utility  of  nominations  by  certificates  depends 
upon  their  having  a  large  number  of  signers.  Indeed,  tliere 
would  be  some  great  advantages  in  having  city  candidates 
come  before  the  voters  upon  their  character  and  capacity 
alone.  Yet  a  certificate  signed  by  a  few  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens  would  be  not  only  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence, but  a  legitimate  advantage  in  every  way.  A  small 
number  of  signers  —  say  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  — 
would  answer  every  legitimate  purpose,  the  number  varying 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  to  l)e  represented. 
No  more  than  the  required  number  of  signers  should  be 
allowed  upon  any  certificate,  so  as  to  exclude  a  pnictice  of 
seeking  infiuence  from  mere  nuinl)ers.  Tlie  law  sliould  not 
take,  nor  allow  the  election  ofiicials  to  take,  any  notice  of 
any  nominations  save  thase  made  by  regular  certificates.^ 

I  or  course,  aftur  tbo  numiuatlon  baa  bcou  mnJo  complete  by  tbc  certificate, 
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5.  Few  changes  are  more  needed  in  our  municipal  methods 
than  those  which  will  make  high  character,  capacity,  and 
good  reputation  potential,  and  diminish  the  power  of  mere 
organization,  numbers,  and  partisan  machinations.  The 
moment  parties  lose  their  monopoly  of  making  municipal 
nominations  in  the  old  way,  and  are  compelled  to  make 
them  by  the  same  means  which  are  open  to  all  citizens,  they 
will  lose  much  of  their  power  and  prestige.  No  one  could 
have  any  part  in  making  nominations  under  the  old  party 
system  who  was  not  a  regular  member  of  a  primary.  To 
become  a  member,  the  citizen  had  to  surrender  a  large  part 
of  his  independence.  He  must  promise  to  support  all  regu- 
lar nominations  and  all  party  platforms.  As  a  rule  only 
from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  the  voters  have  been  willing  to 
consent  to  make  that  surrender.  Hence  the  nominations 
have  generally  been  made  by  the  most  servile  and  intense 
partisans,  who  find  their  pecuniary  advantage  in  being 
active  in  primary  management.  This  management  has 
naturally  become  a  profitable  trade. ^  Hardly  any  facts  in 
municipal  party  domination  are  of  more  profound  signifi- 
cance than  these. 

6.  Free  municipal  nominations  by  certificate  would  soon 
cause  the  people  to  see  how  utterly  untenable  is  the  theory 
that  city  parties  are  essential  for  nominating  city  candi- 
dates; after  which  the  inflated  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  partisans  who  work  the  nominating  machinery  are 
rendering  a  necessary  and  highly  patriotic  service  would 
soon  become  ridiculous.  The  ability  to  make  free,  non-par- 
tisan nominations  will  obviously  add  much  not  only  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  but  to  the  effective  influence  of  in- 
dependent and  conscientious  voters.  The  boss  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  party  machinery  will  see  a  much  greater  need 
of  conciliating  these  voters,  for  they  can  no  longer  say  to  the 

any  number  of  citizens  or  any  party  can  declare  in  the  public  journals  or  in 
public  meetings  their  purpose  to  support  it.  Yet  the  hostility  of  all  mercenary 
party  schemers  to  these  free,  certificate  nominations  shows  how  dangerous  they 
feel  them  to  be  to  the  profitable  party  monopoly  and  despotism  under  our  nomi- 
nating system. 

1  3  Lalor's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Sci.,  pp.  343-350. 
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latter,  and  to  all  honorable  aspirants  for  office,  "  You  cannot 
even  have  a  nomination  until  you  have  paid  our  price  for  it.'* 
Can  good  citizens  much  lament  if  a  large  part  of  the  activ- 
ity of  city  primaries  —  tliat  in  which  liltle  besides  pestilent 
dealing  in  city  nominations,  patronage,  and  spoils  takes 
place  —  shall  cease?  Who  will  think  it  a  public  detriment 
if  much  of  the  low  code  governing  regularity  of  city  nomina- 
tions, and  the  whole  band  of  vicious  practitioner  under  it, 
shall  be  superseded?  There  is  hardly  any  imaginable  way 
in  which  a  few  citizens,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  community, 
and  consequently  of  great  influence,  can  exert  a  more  salu- 
tary power  in  city  elections  than  by  inducing  the  men  most 
fit  for  offices  to  accept  nominations  by  certificate  at  their 
hands.  It  would  be  a  noble  change  to  have  nominations 
made  on  the  heights  rather  than  in  the  slums  of  municipal 
life. 

IV 

1.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  Free  Nominations  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  limited  experience  of  this  country.  The  question 
as  to  tlie  best  method  of  making  them  has  received  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration  in  Great  Britain,  and  very  decisive 
results  have  been  reached.  We  may  study  her  experience 
with  great  advantage,  though  we  should  solve  our  problems 
in  the  spirit  of  our  own  constittitions  and  social  life.* 
Municipal  nominations  for  elections  by  the  people  of  mem- 
bei*s  of  city  councils,  under  the  Hnglisli  system,  are  made 
only  by  official  papers  called  voting  papei's,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  just  cited,  though  by  a  method  much  more 
simple  and  convenient.  At  the  time  lixed  by  law,  l)eforo 
such  elections,  the  proper  city  officer  publishes  an  official 
notice  designating  the  offices  to  be  tilled,  for  which  nomina- 
tions nuist  be  made.  To  make  such  a  nomination,  nothing 
more  is  recjuired  than  that  ten  competent  voters  shall  sign 

*  It  NiMMHS  tlmt  n  HyHtcin  of  Fro<«  Nominations  an«l  Frtf  Voting  waa  fir«t  pn>- 
Imi.simI  in  thu  Uuilcd  States.  Huckalew's  Prvportional  Hfprtstntation,  pp.  \iV>, 
Hi7,  '2i):\. 
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the  formal  nominating  paper  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and 
cause  its  delivery  to  such  ofticer  for  publication  by  him 
within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  Any 
number  of  such  nominations  may  be  so  made.^  The  proper 
public  officers  make  due  publication  of  these  nominations, 
and  place  the  names  of  the  nominees  on  the  balloting  papers. 
The  general  expenses  of  the  election  are  a  public  charge, 
as  every  consideration  of  justice  and  wisdom  require  they 
should  be.  The  old  theory  that  a  city  election  is  a  party 
affair  has  been  discarded  in  England.  No  party  or  party 
manager,  as  such,  has  an}^  necessary  or  legitimate  relations 
with  the  subject,  or  seems  to  be  recognized  in  connection 
with  it.  The  whole  machinery  of  party  caucuses,  primaries, 
and  conventions  is  ignored.  The  voter  marks  on  the  papers 
the  candidates  for  whom  his  ballot  is  to  be  counted. ^ 

If  no  more  candidates  are  nominated  than  there  are  officers 
to  be  elected, —  that  is,  where  there  are  no  opposing  candi- 
dates,—  the  nomination  is  hy  law  made  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion^ and  no  actual  vote  is  taken.  This  is  frequently  the 
fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  American  politicians,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  the  salutary  results  of  the  triumph  of  non- 
partisan city  methods  over  the  city-party  system  in  English 
cities.^ 

2.  In  considering  non-partisan  government  theoretically, 
we  called  attention  to  its  natural  tendency  to  suppress 
mere  partisan  contention  in  city  elections  and  to  make 
public  opinion  rather  than  party  opinion  controlling.  In 
Great  Britain  this  tendency  has  been  demonstrated  by  long 
experience,  there  having  been  an  increasing  number  of  vot- 
ing districts,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Shaw,  "pub- 
lic opinion  had  in  advance  agreed  so  decisively  upon  a 
particular  man  that  nobody  was  nominated  against  him, 
and  the  entire  expense  and  distraction  of  a  contest-  at  the 

1  An  individual  voter  may  practically  put  himself  in  nomination  — he,  like  the 
others,  being  liable  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense  of  printing  the  votes.  Good- 
now's  Mun.  Prob.,  p.  213. 

2  English  Laws,  1882,  Ch.  50,  pp.  220,  288,  289;  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp. 
33,  4t>-59,  245,  236,  237. 

3  Shaw's  Man.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  245. 
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polls  was  thus  obviated."  In  the  twenty-five  wards  of 
Mancliester,  for  example,  in  1894,  there  were  only  seven- 
teen contests,  that  is,  actual  elections;  and  in  Birmingham, 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  contests  in  only  six  of  its 
eighteen  wards;  and  when  in  Liverpool  there  was  an  unu- 
sual display  of  party  spirit,  there  were  contests  in  only 
twelve  of  its  sixteen  wards.  In  England  in  1893  there 
were,  altogether,  no  less  than  fifty  cities  ^  in  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  there  were  no  actual  election  contests, 
—  public  opinion  having  not  only  made  the  nominations  but 
superseded  the  need  of  any  actual  voting. 

3.  Here,  certainly,  is  city  government  pretty  effectively 
taken  out  of  party  politics,  partisan  contention  having  been 
suppressed  by  public  opinion  and  a  just  method  of  non-par- 
tisan nominations.  Lest  many  party  men  among  us  may 
find  it  very  difiicult  to  believe  these  facts,  we  may  say  that 
we  shall  soon  show  that  an  election  of  membere  of  a  city 
council  in  England  involves  the  distribution  of  almost  no 
patronage  or  spoils, —  as  an  election  should  not  in  American 
cities.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  English  cities  were 
formerly  as  much  involved  in  partisan  contention,  despotism, 
and  corruption  as  American  cities  now  are.^  It  will  else- 
where appear  that  this  method  of  Free  Nominations  has 
greatly  aided  in  securing  municipal  officers  in  Great  Britain 
who  are  much  superior  to  those  generally  chosen  in  Ameri- 
can cities.^  It  is  thus  demonstrated,  by  the  experience  of 
the  most  practical  of  nations,  that  party  nominations,  or 
nominations  according  to  party  methods,  for  city  officei*s  are 
needless.  Like  the  trial  by  jury,  this  experience  is  as 
availal)le  for  the  United  States  as  for  England. 

4.  But  it  is  said  that  suffrage  is  broader  in  tliis  countr}' 
than  in  England,  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need,  or  can- 
not  utilize,   her  oxperienco.      If  it  wore  said  that,  under  a 

1  Cities  st'om  to  be  freqnontly  do.sipuato<l  towns  in  English  election  laws  and  by 
En;jli.s|i  writtTM.     Shaw's  Miin.  (inr.  G.  It.,  p.  4S. 

-  S[H-akin|j  ttf  ntunicipal  oloctlons  at  pro.soiit,  Dr.  Shaw  says  the  **  American 
primary  election  or  party  caucus  system  is  quite  unknown  ...  in  England." 
Shaw's  .yfiin.  (iov.  (J.  li.,  p.  r>l. 

«  See  Ob.  IX. 
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suffrage  which  includes  the  most  of  the  utterly  ignorant  and 
the  vile,  it  is  more  diilicult  to  cure  the  evils  at  which  Free 
Nominations  are  aimed,  than  it  would  be  under  a  wisely 
limited  franchise,  few  sensible  persons  would  dispute  the 
fact.  But  to  say  because  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  ignorant,  depraved,  and  criminal  classes  among  the 
voters  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  England,  that 
therefore  ^  we  have  no  need,  or  less  need,  of  Free  Nomina- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  absurd  statements  that  shallow 
thinkers  or  besotted  partisans  have  ever  made.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  the  voters  who  are  unfit  for  the  franchise, 
the  greater  is  the  need  of  simple,  non-partisan  nominations 
in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious vote,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  effect  of 
partisan  machinations  and  mere  brute  numbers.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  this:  that  if  the  privilege  of  voting  were 
extended  to  the  vilest  of  our  disfranchised  classes,  to  all 
prison  inmates,  to  mere  children,  and  to  all  alien  resi- 
dents, the  need  for  Free  Nominations  would  be  all  the 
greater ;  while  that  need  would  be  much  less  if  none  could 
vote  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  or  cannot  read 
and  write?  Party  despotism  and  all  municipal  evils  in- 
crease with  the  degradation  of  the  suffrage. 

5.  It  was  natural,  when  enacting  the  law  for  Free  Nomina- 
tions in  England,  that  there  should  be  some  fear  that  an 
inconvenient  number  of  candidates  would  be  nominated. 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  precautions  against  such  re- 
sults. We  have  no  space  for  details  on  the  subject.  It  is 
enough  that  these  provisions  have  been  effective.  The  obli- 
gation, on  certain  conditions,  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing 
votes  has  been  most  effective  in  preventing  an  inconvenient 
number  of  nominations.  There  have  been  no  serious  diffi- 
culties by  reason  of  too  many  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  for  a  time, 
under  Free  Nominations,  American  politicians  will  unite 
their    dishonest    energies  —  and    possibly   with   some   tem- 

1  The  ratio  of  the  voters  to  the  whole  people  in  the  United  States  and  England 
seems  to  be  about  that  of  nine  voters  here  to  six  there,  in  an  equal  population. 
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porary  success  —  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  system.  But  even  if  the  government 
should  be  compelled  for  a  time  to  print  a  needless  number 
of  votes,  the  trouble  and  expense  would  be  ])ut  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  vast  good  which  would  scoring  from  such 
nominations.  The  enemies  of  the  reform,  as  English  expe- 
rience shows,  would  soon  see  the  folly  of  a  practice  which 
would  be  useless  to  them  and  would  soon  make  them  ridicu- 
lous. The  best  remedy  for  such  abuses,  so  far  as  not  found 
in  the  laws  cited,  is  not  by  requiring  many  names  on  the 
nominating  papers, — a  condition  with  which  parties  and 
factions  could  most  readily  comply, —  but  in  requiring  those 
who  make  nominations  to  deposit  money  for  the  payment  by 
themselves,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  of  the  expenses  of  printing 
which  their  nomination  makes  necessary,  in  case  their  candi- 
date shall  fail  to  receive  a  number  of  votes  equal  to,  say,  a 
tenth  of  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  of  the  can- 
didates for  offices  to  which  they  make  nominations.^ 

0.  The  principle  of  Free  Nominations,  and  the  safeguards 
just  mentioned  against  an  excessive  number  of  candidates, 
are  already  finding  an  auspicious  su])port  of  a  more  liberal 
kind  than  the  illustration  we  have  cited  from  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.^  A  law  of  Missouri  relatinjr 
to  primary  elections  allows  any  number  of  the  electoi-s,  not 
less  than  twenty,  upon  depositing  fifty  dollars  with  the 
recorder  of  votes,  to  have  placed  upon  the  ballot  a  delega- 
tion selected  by  themselves;  and  any  citizxMi  ma}*  himself 
separately  become  a  candidate  by  so  depositing  ten  dollai-s. 

*  This  cost  of  printing  should,  hy  jjeiioral  laws,  bo  niado  detinite  for  difTorcnt 
classes  of  mnuiiiaiions  and  should  not  be  s«>  ^ri'^t  as  to  uinliily  disc*oura>;o  the 
inakiti;;  of  indoi><>ndeiit  nominations  in  poo<l  faith.  Candidates  who  after  aeccpt- 
in^j  a  nomination  should  r<»sij;n  before  election,  might  be  re<]»iirt*<l  to  pay  some 
larjfe  part  of  the  cost  «>f  the  votes  and  printiri^  they  have  made  necessary.  The 
rantlidato  miKht  be  required,  in  aceeptinp  the  nomination,  to  deeUre  under  oath 
his  purpose  to  remain  a  randi«late  ami  to  .serve  if  eleetetl.  As  a  precaution  niirainst 
bad  faitli,  those  who  Mi;;n  a  eertitieate  of  nomination  might  be  requirtNl  to  state 
under  ttaili  that  they  believe  their  eandidnte  to  be  worthy  of  the  otWce  for  which 
he  is  proi>oscd,  that  tliey  intend  to  vote  for  him,  anti  that  they  Wlieve  ho  will 
receive,  say,  at  least  one-tlfth  of  the  votes  ca«t  for  the  oHice.  But  these  are  only 
examples  of  various  precautionary  provisions  easily  made. 

-  Ijiws,  Missouri.  1S'.>I.  p.  VM,  Sec.  8. 
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The  balance  of  tlio  money  so  deposited,  not  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  election,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  school 
board.  The  latest  election  law  of  California^  allows  any 
person,  or  combination  of  persons,  desiring  to  circulate  and 
use  a  ticket  at  an}^  election  for  selecting  delegates  to  any 
political  party  convention,  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
These  provisions  are  certainly  in  wide  contrast  with  the  late 
despotic  statutes  of  New  York,  which  seek  to  give  to  parties 
a  practical  monopoly  of  making  nominations,  and  to  suppress 
to  the  utmost  the  freedom  of  the  voters. 


V.    Free   Voting 

1.  From  the  need  of  freedom  in  nominating  candidates,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  need  of  freedom  in  voting  for  them. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  caused  city  parties  to  exert 
themselves  for  a  monopoly  in  making  nominations  have  also 
impelled  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  a  real  liberty 
in  voting  on  the  part  of  the  independent  and  non-partisan 
citizens,  who  are  unable  to  concentrate  their  full  voting 
power  in  favor  of  the  candidates  they  prefer.  Between  the 
electors  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  right  of  every  citizen 
to  cast  his  whole  vote  for  any  one  or  more  candidates,  par- 
ties and  their  managers  have  despotically  interposed  their 
mighty  machinery  for  obstruction  and  coercion. 

In  what  follows  in  this  chapter  we  have  special  reference 
to  the  election  of  city  and  village  officers,  which  legitimately 
involves  no  party  issues ;  yet  we  shall  shoAv  that  Free  Voting 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  city  mem- 
bers of  legislatures.  We  need  to  have  clearly  in  mind  some 
fundamental  principles  as  to  the  right  of  voting.  Though 
suffrage  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  natural  right,  but  must  be 
sought  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  by  the  state,  it  ought  to 
be  conceded  on  a  basis  of  common  justice  and  equality,  and 
to  be  allowed  in  a  way  that  will  most  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

The  just  claim  for  suffrage  is  an  individual  claim  abso- 

1  Stat,  of  Cal.,  1897,  Ch.  lOi,  Sec.  25. 
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lately  independent  of  all  parties,  —  a  claim  which  was  com- 
plete before  any  party  existed  and  would  survive  unimpaired 
if  every  party  should  be  dissolved.  Obviously,  therefore,  no 
combination,  whether  a  little  clique  or  a  great  party,  can,  as 
such,  acquire  any  right  to  regulate  or  monopolize  voting —  any 
more  than  nominations  —  in  its  own  interest,  or  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  the  independent  action  of  the  individual.  lie 
has,  if  allowed  the  franchise,  a  moral  riglit,  and  should  be 
enabled,  to  cast  a  free  and  effective  vote  according  to  his 
own  convictions  of  duty.  AVhatever  obligation  may  rest 
upon  him  to  cociperate  with  others  for  great  principles,  and 
thus  gain  the  advantage  of  united  efforts,  is  one  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  judge.  Neither  any  other  person  nor  any 
party  can  have  any  right  to  decide  that  matter  for  him. 

2.  The  theories  of  voting  upon  which  city  parties  and 
their  devotees  generally  insist  are  these:  (1)  when  a  single 
officer  is  to  be  elected,  each  party  should  nominate  a  single 
candidate,  and  there  should  be  no  others;  (2)  each  voter 
may  cast  a  single  ballot  for  one  or  another  of  tliese  candi- 
dates, wliich  should  be  that  of  his  own  party,  thus  not  only 
leaving  the  minority  practically  unrepresented,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  depriving  the  individuals  in  the  opposing  party 
ranks,  or  in  different  districts,  who  may  wish  to  unite  their 
votes,  of  all  opportunity  of  doing  so;^  (3)  that  when  voting 
is  to  be  in  districts  from  which  several  oilicei's  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  same  time,  parties  insist  not  only  tliat  all  the 
nominations  shall  be  made  by  themselves,  but  that  every 
voter  sliould  support  all  the  candidates  of  some  one  of  the 
parties.  In  this  case,  not  only  is  all  minority  representa- 
tion excluded,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  made  impos- 
sil)le  for  the  voter  to  concentrate  all  his  votes  upon  tlie  best 
candidates  lie  finds  in  nomination  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  prac- 
tically refused  a  freedom  of  using  liis  whole  voting  inlhience 
in  favor  of  the  candidate  whc^in  he  knows  to  W*  the  most 
worthy. 

1  Where  the  coiitosts  turn  only  on  p.irty  prliu'lplcs,  this  mothcxl  of  votinj;  has 
certain  advantaf^eH,  and  nood  not  materially  impair  a  tialutary  frootlom.  but  it 
iM  «|iiito  otlicrwiHu  in  municipal  oloctious  —  ami  all  uthvrs  —  where  party  principle* 
are  not  involved. 

Q 
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By  reason  of  this  manner  of  voting,  the  citizen  is  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  all  of  the  candidates  of  one  part3%  though 
he  knows  some  of  them  to  be  unfit,  and  against  all  those  of 
the  other,  though  he  knows  most  of  them  to  be  the  best,  — 
or  a  portion  of  his  voting  power  must  be  lost.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  party  method  is  intended  to  limit  the  influence  of 
the  most  independent  and  conscientious  voters;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unscrupulous  voters  who  support  the 
party  nominees,  good  or  bad,  are  enabled  to  exercise  their 
full  voting  power.  Hence  city  parties  and  bosses  naturally 
favor  this  method,  and  become  through  it  more  and  more 
despotic  and  debased. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  so  strong  and  misleading  are  party 
theories  and  interests,  that  the  conviction  that  the  para- 
mount purpose  in  voting  at  all  should  be  to  enable  all  citi- 
zens to  freely  and  conscientiously  vote  according  to  their 
sense  of  duty  has  become  greatly  impaired  in  American 
cities. 

3.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  need  of  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  declaring  that  the  voter  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  voting  influence  upon  a  less  number  than 
all  of  the  candidates  of  the  same  kind  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  district.  Let  us  assume  that  three 
members  of  a  board  of  aldermen  or  school  trustees  are  to  be 
elected  in  a  single  district  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
the  strict  party  theory  the  voter  should  cast  one  ballot  for  or 
against  all  three  of  them;  though,  according  to  prevailing 
laws,  he  may  cast  one  vote  for  a  less  number  than  all  of  them, 
—  this  being  the  extent  of  his  freedom. 

Now  this  party  theory  of  voting  is  plainly  the  equivalent  of 
casting  three  separate  ballots,  one  for  each  of  said  candidates, 
and  it  is  an  admission  that  each  voter  may  cast  as  many  sep- 
arate votes  as  there  are  separate  candidates  to  be  elected  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  voter  disapproves  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, he  may,  according  to  law,  erase  his  name,  and  yet 
vote  for  the  two  others.  Why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to 
insert  a  new  name  in  place  of  the  one  erased?  Why  may 
he  not,  instead  of  new  names,  insert  the  name  of  the  third 
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candidate  in  place  of  each  of  two  names  which  he  may  have 
erased,  and  thus  cast  his  three  votes  for  the  best  candidate? 
Parties  and  mere  politicians  would  refuse  this  liberty,  for 
they  would  tell  us,  if  they  confessed  the  truth,  that  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  an  independent  action  which  would  en- 
danger their  power  and  monopoly. 

Finding  one  of  these  three  candidates  to  be  very  good, 
and  the  others  bad,  the  voter  wislies  to  exert  all  of  his  vot- 
ing power  —  to  cast  his  three  votes  in  this  case  —  for  the 
good  candidate.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  just  and  salutary 
freedom  of  voting  to  allow  him  to  do  so?  Will  not  its 
moral  effect  be  good?  What  man  or  party  has  a  right  to 
dictate  his  choice  in  the  matter?  Every  man  who  votes  for 
three  candidates  contributes  three  votes  to  the  mass  to  be 
counted.  He  who  casts  tliree  votes  for  one  candidate  does 
no  more.  Therefore,  by  allowing  him  such  lilxM*ty,  his  just 
franchise  as  a  voter  is  not  extended,  but  is  simply  respected, 
preserved,  and  made  more  effectual  for  good.  It  is  only  his 
just  freedom  which  is  enlarged,  only  his  conscientious 
sense  of  duty  wliich  is  recognized  and  favored,  lie  is 
merely  enabled  to  break  through  the  restraints  which  parties 
and  politicians,  in  the  interest  of  their  monopoly  and  usur- 
pations, have  imposed  upon  his  freedom  of  choice. 

That  this  freedom  would  invite  conscientious  voters  to  the 
polls,  and  would  deepen  the  sense  of  the  utility  and  respon- 
sibility of  voting,  would  seem  to  be  very  clear.  Wliile  to 
really  open  and  candid  minds  these  views  may  seem  mere 
truisms  requiring  an  apology  for  stating  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  most  zealous  partisans  will  regard  them  as  the 
dreams  of  academic  and  impracticable  radicalism. 

4.  It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  liave  a  clear  view  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  Free  Voting  and  limited  vot- 
ing, the  latter  lx?ing  tliat  according  to  which  the  voter  can 
cast  ballots  for  only  a  less  number  of  candidates  than  the 
whole  to  be  elected  at  once.  Free  Voting  respects  the  free- 
dom ;iM(l  the  indep(Mulenee  of  the  voter,  while  limited  vot- 
ing impaii-s  both.  I'ne  \'oting  restricts  the  control  of  the 
party  majority,  but  limited  voting  invites  and  enables  nomi- 
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nal  party  opponents  to  conspire  together  for  joint  control  and 
the  suppression  of  the  independent  voters. ^ 

Under  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  tlie  candidates,  up  to 
the  full  number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  who  receive  the  most 
votes  should  be  held  to  be  elected,  even  though  some  of 
them,  by  reason  of  others  being  much  the  most  popular, 
shall  liave  very  few  votes.  The  small  number  of  the  votes 
of  the  latter  would  not  seem  to  be  material  except  in  a  salu- 
tary way  by  diminishing  their  moral  influence  and  by  tend- 
ing to  dissuade  unworthy  men  pushing  for  nominations. 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Free  Voting,  while  in  its 
main  purpose  having  much  in  common  with  what  has  been 
designated  Proportional  Representation,  Minority  Represen- 
tation, Personal  Representation,  and  Cumulative  Voting, ^ 

1  There  have  been  laws  in  New  York  and  several  other  states  for  limited  vot- 
ing. They  are  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  minority  representation,  but  this  is 
true  only  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  but  parties  are  to  be  represented,  a  result 
which  mere  lioliticians  generally  favor.  Massachusetts  has  such  a  law  applicable 
to  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Boston  City  Council.  In  practice,  it  makes 
a  party  nomination  almost  the  equivalent  of  an  election.  In  choosing  certain 
delegates  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  18G7,  no  voter  was  allowed 
to  vote  for  more  than  sixteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  to  be  chosen.  In  the  same  year, 
a  law  of  Eugland  provided  that  where  three  members  of  parliament  were  to  be 
elected  from  the  same  district,  no  elector  should  vote  for  more  than  two  of  them. 
Buckalew's  Proportional  Rppresentation,  pp.  41,  42,  93,  94.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  thoughtful  volume,  which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. Its  author  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  who  took  a 
statesmanlike  view  of  public  questions. 

2  Tlieve  is  a  considerable  literature  on  these  subjects.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Mill 
and  Mr.  Hare  have  long  been  well  known.  Mr.  Simon  Sterne  made  a  valuable  report 
upon  Personal  Representation  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  late  works  on  these  subjects  is 
that  of  Professor  Commons,  published  in  1896  and  entitled  Proportional  Represen- 
tation. There  has  been  a  Proportional  Representation  League  in  the  United  States 
which  published  a  Review,  and  the  number  for  December,  1893,  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  those  subjects.  We  are  compelled  to  think  that  some  of  the  writers  upon 
those  subjects  with  whose  views  we  agree  in  the  main  have  attempted  a  too  com- 
plete, complicated,  and  theoretical  representation  of  the  minority  for  the  beginning 
of  a  reform  movement  of  the  kind.  This  has  naturally  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion 
in  their  own  ranks  and  to  confusion  and  doubt  in  the  public  mind.  That  great 
goftd  will  finally  spring  from  their  efforts,  we  feel  confident,  yet  we  must  think 
tliat  some  simple  and  limited  illustrations  of  their  theories,  applied  successfully  in 
practical  affairs,  will  be  found  essential  to  the  early  acceptance  of  their  broader 
application  in  practice.  The  first  stages  of  the  advance  of  civil  service  reform 
justifies  these  views.  The  attempt  to  enforce  it  radically  and  comprehensively  in 
1870  and  1871  was  a  lamentable  failure.     It  was  the  limited  enforcement  of  the 
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has  nevertheless  distinctive  principles  and  objects  of  its 
own  which  are  less  theoretical,  more  readily  understood, 
and  can  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  than  the  methods 
and  purposes  generally  included  under  either  of  those  desig- 
nations. When  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  voting  has 
been  vindicated  in  the  public  judgment,  all  that  is  most 
desirable  in  the  methods  of  those  reforms  will  follow  in  due 
time. 

6.  The  paramount  and  distinctive  purpose  of  Free  Voting, 
and  the  claim  of  right  and  freedom  on  which  it  rests,  cannot 
be  too  much  emphasized.  They  would  (1)  give  the  voter  a 
real  freedom  to  vote  according  to  his  judgment  and  sense  of 
duty;  and  (2)  they  would  enaljle  him,  when  several  candi- 
dates are  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time,  to  concentrate  all 
his  votes,  his  whole  voting  iniliience,  upon  one  or  more  of 
them  as  he  chooses,  whether  they  be  only  three  or  a  larger 
number.  Every  one  of  the  reforms  just  referred  to,  by 
whichever  of  the  names  designated,  rests  on  this  riglit  and 
freedom,  and  all  their  complicated  machinery  is  but  an 
amplification  of  them.  Those  reforms  will  be  distrusted 
and  must  fail,  if  this  right  and  freedom  are  not  vindicated, 
as  the  higher  mathematics  must  be  distrusted  if  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  involved  in  doubt. 

7.  A  fundamental  purpose  of  all  voting  is  to  put  the  best 
men  into  olHce.  The  law  cannot  tell  the  citizen  whom  to  vote 
for;  it  can  only  give  him  a  real  freedom  of  choice  in  bestow- 
ing his  vote.  He  must  exercise  it  freely,  according  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  lie  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  cumulate  his 
votes  or  not  cumulate  them,  to  vote  for  minority  represen- 
tation or  ajrainst  it,  as  his  own  sense  of  dutv  shall  dictate. 
Therefore  neither  cumulative  voting  nor  proportional  repre- 
sentation, however  just  and  useful  generally,  can  be  regarded 
as  ends  which  the  law  should  primarily  seek,  the  paramount 


reform  metho<lH  in  1883,  under  tho  law  of  thnt  ycnr,  which  led  on  to  a  constant  and 

Ijloriou.s  siu'tTss.  'I  ho  pulilic  mind  n«'«M|tM|  to  l>e  («diitMt«'<l  by  tlio  pmnicil  losiums 
which  tho  ciiforcoment  of  examination!!  within  a  limited  sphi'r«<.  under  this  law, 
clearly  taught. 
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end  being  a  real  and  constant  freedom  in  voting.  Those 
methods  are,  in  fact,  but  means  through  which  the  people, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  voting,  may  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  Yet  not  always  so.  Wliy  desire 
minority  representation  in  cases  where  the  candidates  of  the 
majority  are  good  and  those  of  the  minority  are  bad?  What 
sense  in  resorting  to  cumulative  voting  when  all  the  candi- 
dates are  equally  worthy?  Why  insist  on  proportional  rep- 
resentation in  cases  in  which  it  would  bring  to  the  polls  the 
depraved  and  criminal  classes  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  at  all?  But  in  every  conceivable  condition 
it  is  primarily,  ultimately,  and  absolutely  true  that  free  vot- 
ing is  both  salutary  and  essential.  ^ 

8.  In  these  considerations  we  can  see  that  a  preference  for 
the  phrase  "  Free  Voting  "  over  the  other  phrases  referred  to 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  of  substance.  It  is  need- 
ful both  to  avoid  misleading  suggestions  and  to  fix  the 
attention  upon  great  fundamental  rights  and  purposes.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  see  that  the  phrase  is  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  voters'  love  of  liberty  and  right.  Besides,  while  cumu- 
lative and  proportional  voting  may  seem  mysterious  to  the 
simple-minded,  every  voter  thinks  it  right  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  bestow  his  votes  as  he  pleases,  and  he  cannot 
deny  to  other  voters  what  he  claims  for  himself.  The  name 
"Free  Voting  "  is  an  argument  in  its  own  favor.  Why  not, 
then,  begin  non-partisan  voting  in  our  cities  by  a  method 
absolutely  just,  descriptive,  and  persuasive  in  its  very  name, 
easily  understood  and  established,  and  which  not  onl}^  avoids 
complicated  questions  which  divide  the  friends  of  reform, 
but  has  successful  precedents  for  its  support,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

9.  Free  Voting,  by  increasing  the  number  of  officers  to  be 

1  There  is  an  objection  to  declaring  for  an  exclusive  personal  representation 
in  a  fact  which  we  shall  set  forth  —  the  fact  of  a  growing  need  for  having  cities 
themselves  represented  in  legislatures  by  members  whom  the  city  councils,  in- 
stead of  the  voters  personally,  shall  elect.  The  incorporated  municipal  body 
should  be  represented  in  a  legislature  as  a  state  is  represented  in  the  national 
Senate.  But  personal  representation,  in  contradistinction  of  party  representation 
or  mere  majority  representation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  in  cily  affairs. 
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selected  at  the  same  time,  can  be  made  to  secure  almost  any 
desirable  amount  of  minority  representation.  The  ballots 
can  be  readily  cast  by  uneducated  voters,  and  they  can  be 
easily  counted  without  involving  mystery  or  mathematical 
problems.  The  names  of  all  candidates  being  printed  upon 
the  voting  paper,  all  the  voter  has  to  do  is  to  mark  by  a  figure 
against  the  name  of  any  candidate  the  numljer  of  his  votes 
which  he  wishes  counted  for  him.  Mr.  Buckalew,  one  of 
the  ablest  students  of  this  class  of  subjects,  —  a  man  skilled 
in  practical  politics,  who  had  been  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  — seems  to  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions here  expressed.  He  thought,  as  we  do,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  the  cause  of  electoral  reform  if  all  it^ 
friends  would  unite  in  supporting  the  simple  methods  of 
Free  Voting,  leaving  the  more  complete  representation  of  the 
minority  to  be  develoj^ed  in  the  near  future.  The  free  vote, 
he  says,  "is  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  than  others, 
.  .  .  and  may  be  used  to  accomplish  their  objects.  ...  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  other  plans,  without  their  im- 
perfections, while  it  is  not  open  to  any  strong  objection 
peculiar  to  itself."^ 

10.  Other  good  results  seem  likely  to  spring  from  Free 
Voting:  (1)  It  would  apparently  in  large  measure  suppress 
the  profits  of  the  corrupt  trade  of  managing  elections ;  for 
how  can  party  nominations  and  the  influence  of  party  leaders 
command  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  city  politics  when 
the  conscientious  voters  have  such  facilities  for  secretly 
defeating  the  party  nominees?  (2)  It  would,  apparently* 
for  like  reasons,  much  diminish  party  l)ribery,  for  the  results 
of  elections  could  no  longer  be  calculated  with  suflicient  cer- 
tainty to  justify  large  investments  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 
(3)  The  minority,  under  Free  Voting,  can  bo  represented  to 
the  extent  due  to  its  numbei*s,  as  the  votei*s  may  determine 
by  their  ballots.  When  every  voter  can  c;ist  three  kiUots 
for  the  election  of  three  ollicei's,  and  bestow  them  lus  ho 
pleases,  one  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  electors  will  alwa}*s 
be  able  to  select  any  person  in  support  of  whom  they  may 

1  Proportional  lieprcsftitation,  pp.  70-<J0. 
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unite.  The  greater  the  number  of  officers  to  be  elected  at 
the  same  time,  the  more  complete  will  be  minority  repre- 
sentation under  Free  Voting.^ 

(4)  It  is  obvious,  wlien,  by  uniting  as  explained  in  the 
last  note,  a  small  pro[)ortion  of  the  voters  may  elect  men 
who  truly  rej^resent  them,  that  they  may  continue  to  reelect 
them,  thus  causing  great  non-partisan  interests  to  be  effec- 
tively represented.  These  representatives  will  be  independ- 
ent, for  no  party  managers  can  defeat  them;  the  vote  that 
elected  them  can  reelect  them,  continually.^ 

(5)  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  our  legislative  bodies 
made  up  of  members  who  have  independent  convictions  and 
who  truly  represent  the  diverse  sentiments  and  interests  of 
the  community,  rather  than  of  a  common  type  of  mere  parti- 
sans and  politicians  servile  to  the  majority,  who  rarely 
engage  in  any  instructive  or  patriotic  debates.  Our  legis- 
latures would  no  longer  be  bodies  obedient  to  bosses  or  party 
managers.  At  a  time  when  partisan  servility  and  a  lack 
of  individual  independence  are  notorious  and  lamentable 
faults  of  our  legislators  and  city  councils,  any  change  which 
will  give  them  more  manhood  and  courage  is  obviously 
desirable. 

(6)  Another  advantage  of  Free  Voting,  though  by  no 
means  apparent  at  first,  is  yet  important.  While  conferring 
upon  every  voter  equal  liberty  and  opportunity,  it  yet  en- 
ables men  of  superior  education,  worth,  and  sagacity  to  make 
themselves  increasingly  effective  through  a  union  of  efforts, 

1  The  general  rule,  under  Free  Voting,  is  this :  If  two  officers  are  to  be  elected 
at  once  in  a  district,  any  number  of  voters  above  one-third  of  the  whole  —  though 
only  one  in  excess  of  a  third  —  may  by  uniting  elect  their  candidate;  if  three 
officers  are  to  be  so  elected,  voters  exceeding  a  fourth  of  the  whole  may  by  uniting 
elect  their  candidate  ;  if  five  officers  are  to  be  so  elected,  voters  exceeding  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  may  elect  their  candidate,  etc  ,  so  that  if  nine  officers  are  to  be 
so  elected  at  once,  voters  exceeding  a  tenth  of  all  of  them  can  elect  their  candi- 
date.   Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  263. 

2  If  by  analogous  Free  Voting  gamblers,  burglars,  bawdy-house,  grog-shop- 
keepers, and  all  the  criminal  and  vile  classes  shall  be  able  to  elect  members  of 
their  kind,  it  will  be  a  desirable  result;  for  their  representations  would  be  in- 
famous by  reason  of  being  well  known  and  conspicuous.  The  poison  of  their 
influence  would  be  less  diffused  through  municipal  politics,  and  hence  less 
injurious. 
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for  which  they  have  the  largest  capacity.  Such  men  could 
become  more  influential  against  mere  numbers,  in  contend- 
ing with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  depravity  under  the  lead 
of  corrupt  politicians  and  demagogues — a  great  advantage 
certainly  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage.  We  should 
be  glad  that  all  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  this 
better  utilization  of  superior  intelligence  and  character  would 
especially  promote  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  and  illiterate 
citizens. 

VI 

1.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  our  reasoning  in  favor  of  Free 
Voting  has  been  justified  by  experience.  It  is  familiar 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  evils  in  our  political  elections, 
which  have  sprung  from  undue  control  by  parties  and  selfish 
majorities,  have  also  existed  in  connection  with  elections 
in  our  great  business  corporations.  The  large  shareholders 
have  dominated  the  small  ones,  the  latter  being  unable  to 
combine  and  elect  an  independent  director  who  would  ex- 
pose the  despotic  schemes  of  the  conspiring  majority. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted 
in  1870,1  provided  in  substance  that  every  corporate  share- 
holder might  cast  as  many  votes  for  director  as  would  be 
expressed  by  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  at  once 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  shares  the  voter  owns,  and  that 
he  might  give  all  his  votes  to  one,  two,  or  more  candidates 
for  election,  distributing  them  at  his  pleasure  according  to 
tlie  method  of  Free  Voting  as  we  have  explained  it.  This 
constitution  forbids  such  elections  in  any  other  way,  and 
8U(;h  has  since  remained  the  rule  in  Illinois,  with  advantage 
U)  the  shareholders  and  the  public.  This  provision  has  been 
adopted  by  other  states.^ 

>  Art.  XIII.  Soo.  3. 

*  Wfst  Nir^iniii  in«'orporr\tc«!  It  Into  \t%  ronstitntlon  In  \^''2;  th<»  trrrltorr  of 
rt;ih  ailMpto<l  till'  Hiinio  princiitlo  in  its  proiHJSod  ronsttlutiDU  of  the  same  year. 
Hii<*kalow'H  Pro.  li^-p.,  pp.  TM,  2*27.  In  1873  a  pnivUion,  cloa4*ly  ana)o|(on!i  to 
Iho  f<)r««i;<>lni;,  was  put  into  tlu»  t*iinstitution  »»f  Pcnnxylvania.  Ami  lawn  for  cirry- 
inK  it  into  •'(Ti'ct  nialtu  it  applicahlo  to  nearly  ovrry  kind  of  (*or|v«rati<<n  t*xt*t*pt 
municipal  cor|>orations.     It  1m  appllod  v\ci\   to   tirc-iMiislue  ooni|uinlos  in  citic« 
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2.  But  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870  went  much  farther 
in  establishing  Free  Voting. ^  It  provided  that  three  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
elected  from  each  representative  district  for  the  term  of  two 
yeai*s,  and  in  respect  thereto  used  these  words :  "  Each  quali- 
fied voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same 
.  .  .  among  the  candidates  as  he  shall  see  fit,  and  the  candi- 
dates highest  in  votes  shall  be  declared  elected."  This  pro- 
vision was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on  a 
separate  ballot  submitting  it  to  them.^  Districts  for  the 
elections  of  single  representatives  to  the  lower  house  were 
abolished.  This  is  absolute  Free  Voting,  —  an  American 
creation,  —  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  provision  ever 
made  in  this  country  for  its  enforcement  in  the  election 
of  members  of  a  legislative  body.^ 

This  Free  Voting  system  has  been  since  enforced  in  Illinois, 
and  apparently  with  much  advantage  to  the  public  interest. 
It  has  not  only  enlarged  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  voter,  but  has  established  the  principle  of  minority  rep- 
resentation, securing  a  measure  of  it  in  a  form  so  simple  as 
to  exclude  all  mathematical  complications.  Every  voter  can 
at  a  glance  understand  it,  and  he  can  promptly  and  easily 
perform  his  part  under  it.  What  has  been  accomplished  is 
indeed  much  short  of  an  ideal  or  most  desirable  minority 
representation,  yet  it  is  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build. 
It  has  established  an  essential  and  invaluable  principle. 
It  will  aid  in  preparing  the  people  for  a  more  complete 
minority  representation  in  the  future. 

Const.,  Penn.,  1873,  Art.  XVI.  Sec.  4;  Laws,  Penn.,  1874,  p.  79;  1876,  pp.  47  and 
49.  One  of  these  laws  is  a  model  by  reason  of  its  clear  and  comprehensive  pro- 
visions. It  should  be  studied  by  American  legislators.  In  1875,  Missouri  put 
these  Illinois  provisions  into  its  constitution,  and  so  has  the  state  of  Nebraska. 
Const.,  Nebraska,  Art.  XI.  Sec.  5;  Const.,  Missouri,  Art.  XII.  Sec.  6.  Altogether 
eleven  states  have  already  adopted  this  Illinois  system.   Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  364. 

1  Art.  IV.  Sees.  7  and  8.    Goodnow's  Mun.  Prob.,  p.  154. 

2  Const.,  Art.  IV.  Sees.  7  and  8. 

8  Mr.  Buckalew  speaks  of  a  plan  of  applying  Free  Voting  to  Nominations. 
Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  166,  167,  263.  It  might  perhaps  be  applied  for  im- 
proving our  system  of  making  party  nominations,  but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  subject. 
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We  cannot  spare  the  space  for  adequate  details  as  to  the 
practical  effects  of  Free  Voting  under  this  constitution,  but 
the  following  conclusions,  cited  from  a  very  competent 
writer  who  has  recently  investigated  the  subject,  will  suf- 
fice for  our  purpose.^  He  says:  (1)  Minority  representation 
has  been  established;  (2)  every  district  of  the  state  has  been 
enabled  to  have  the  conflicting  views  of  its  interests  actually 
represented  —  and,  if  need  be,  debated  —  in  the  legislature 
by  members  knowing  the  facts;  (3)  the  misrepresentation 
and  secrecy  which  existed  under  the  old  system  as  to  local 
party  interests  have  been  made  impracticable  under  Free  Vot- 
ing; (4)  "it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  gerrymandering;" 
(5)  it  obviously  makes  legislation  for  mere  party  advantage 
vastly  more  ditlicult;  (G)  "it  leads  the  people  generally  to 
take  more  interest  in  public  affairs ; "  (7)  "  by  dividing  the 
people  more  equally  and  facilitating  discussions,  it  causes 
more  care  in  making  laws."^ 

Far  as  the  good  effects  of  these  limited  experiments  have 
fallen  short  of  what  the  idealists  naturally  desire,  we  think 
that  men  of  large  experience  in  party  politics  will  see  in  the 
results  attained  ample  reasons  for  thinking  that  to  establish 
and  extend  the  Illinois  system  will  be  found  much  tlie  ea^siest 
means  of  securing  adequate  minority  representation. 

As  was  natural  to  expect,  party  zealots  and  professional 
politicians,  wlio  detest  minority  representation,  are  hostile 
to  the  Illinois  system;  while  persons  who  think  tliat  party 
domination  should  be  checked  take  the  opposite  view,  — ex- 
cept those  radicals  who  will  aid  nothing  less  than  ideal 
reforms  at  the  outset. 

3.  The  most  important  objection  which  has  l)oen  urged 
by  candid  pei*sons  against  Free   Voting    is  that  an  unilue 

1  M.  N.  Forney,  Esq.  His  views  of  the  subject  apjx'ar  in  a  small  volume 
entitlc<l  I'olitictd  lie/orm,  etc.,  pp.  (k1  and  H8.  Mr.  Forney  has  kindly  read  this 
chapter  in  manuscript. 

'^  Wliile  I'rofessor  (roodnow  has  doubts  M  to  the  expediency  of  adopting;  the 
Illinois  system,  —  apparently  only  because  he  thinks  a  more  complete  system  in 
the  saino  spirit  is  practicable,  —  yet  he  jjlvcs  quite  as  strt^nj;  reasons  in  favor  of 
tlH»  Illinois  exiHTJinent  as  those  (jiven  by  Mr.  Forney.  The  worst  results  at- 
tributed to  it  Kcrm  to  bo  far  preferable  to  those  from  the  |>arty  system.  Mun. 
J'rvb.,  i)p.  l.V»,  10<j. 
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cumulation  of  votes  upon  popular  candidates  may  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  representation  of  tlie  major- 
ity. It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  wholly  avoid  such  results 
at  the  outset,  without  a  resort  to  those  complicated  forms  of 
voting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  introduce  until  public  opinion  has  been  greatly  enlight- 
ened. But  these  occasional  results  are  at  most  only  a  very 
small  measure  of  that  injustice  which  constantly  occurs 
under  the  party  system  of  voting,  under  which  little  more 
than  the  majority  is  generally  represented  at  all.  Besides, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  evil  of  an  excessive 
cumulation  of  votes  is  not  practically  of  much  importance. 
Mr.  Forney  shows  that  there  was  only  one  case  of  such 
cumulation  in  Illinois  in  1892,  and  that  there  has  hardly 
been  more  than  three  or  four  cases  there  in  fifteen  years. 

The  party  system  of  voting  leaves  the  minority  in  every 
separate  district  at  all  times  wholly  unrepresented.  This 
excessive  cumulation  —  sometimes  called  "plumping  "  —  is 
on  some  grounds  hardly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  demonstrates 
the  complete  independence  of  the  voters  which  the  system 
has  secured.  It  can  only  happen  when  a  very  popular, 
worthy  man  is  a  candidate  on  the  same  side  with  one  who 
is  not  much  respected  or  is  very  inferior.  The  "plumping  " 
of  the  vote  on  the  former  will  tend  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  unworthy  candidates  and  to  make  them  shrink  from 
accepting  nominations.  They  will  dread  the  ridicule  of 
being  thus  disgracefully  defeated. 

The  important  fact  should  be  repeated  that  whatever  need 
there  may  be  of  superior  intelligence  and  good  judgment  to 
avoid  cumulating  too  many  votes  tends  to  increase  the 
potential  force  of  the  highest  class  of  voters,  and  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  scheming  little  poli- 
ticians and  the  stupid  and  depraved  human  brutes  whom 
they  hustle  to  the  polls. 

4.  Several  additional  facts  speak  significantly  concerning 
the  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois.  Never  since  it  was 
established  has  the  state  had  a  state  boss  or  the  repute  of 
having  one.     Partisan  gerrymandering,   subsequent  to  the 
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establishment  of  Free  Voting,  has  been  of  a  much  less  aggra- 
vated kind  in  Illinois  than  that  which  has  disgraced  several 
states  in  her  section  of  the  Union.  Examples  of  gerryman- 
dering in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  are  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Commons  as  the  most  extreme  for  the  illustration  of 
that  abuse  —  that  in  Wisconsin  having  recently  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  its  highest  court. ^  What  more  natural 
than  that  this  evil  should  be  found  nearly  impracticable  in 
a  legislature  like  that  of  Illinois,  in  which  both  parties  are 
fairly  represented?  No  senator  has  been  elected  in  Illinois 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  whom  any  candid  man 
would  compare  with  a  senator  elected  a  few  years  ao-o  in 
Ohio,  or  with  the  recent  senators  from  New  York  or  from 
Pennsylvania, — states  in  which  the  voting  system  is  most 
partisan  and  despotic.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an  unnatural 
fact  that  Illinois  —  thougli  Ohio  is  the  older  state — sliould 
be  the  first  state  in  the  West  to  adopt  an  enlightened  civil 
service  reform  system  by  popular  vote,  though  Cincinnati 
has  been  long  cursed  by  a  flagitious  boss  system.  Nor,  in 
view  of  such  facts,  is  it  any  matter  for  surj)rise  that  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  legislature  of  Illinois  defeated  lier 
spoilsmen  in  an  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  the 
])artisan  and  servile  majority  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  rejecting  a  brilliant  and  admirable  candidate,  elected 
to  the  national  Senate  a  notorious  state  boss.  Nor  has 
Pennsylvania  done  much  better. 

VII 

Prior  to  1872,  the  salutary  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois 
had  attracted  attention  in  tlie  state  of  New  York.  The 
Ke[)ublican  party  in  the  state  had  not  yet  been  disgraced  by 
accepting  a  lx)ss.  Its  maj<irity  wjis  sagacious  enougli  to 
see  that  such  voting  would  not  only  honor  the  partv,  but 
would  be  disastrous  to  tht^  corrupt  despotism  of  Tammanv. 
In  that  year  an  act  passed  the  Irgishiture  —  in  whiih  the 
Republicans  were  in  majority  —  which  provided  for  the  elec- 

»  Pro,  Rep.,  pp.  M.  W.  (Jl». 
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tion  of  forty-five  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  City,  nine  of  them  to  be  elected  from  each  of  five  sepa- 
rate city  districts.  The  vote  for  the  aldermen  was  to  be 
according  to  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  each  elector  being 
allowed  to  cast  nine  votes  and  to  bestow  them  as  he  should 
see  fit  for  the  nine  aldermen  from  his  district.  The  bill  was 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Hoffman,  a  favorite  rep- 
resentative of  Tammany,  whose  connections  with  certain 
scandalous  Tammany  naturalization  proceedings  are  not  yet 
forgotten.  If  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  it  is  very  likely  that 
New  York  would  never  have  had  a  state  boss.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Republican  boss  system  since  developed,  and  its 
frequent  alliances  with  Tammany,  have  been  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Free  Voting  and  the  overthrow  of 
that  organization.  Such  a  system  of  representation  applied 
to  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  from  New  York 
City  would  have  given  the  Republicans  the  number  due  to 
their  city  vote.^ 

VIII 

1.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  but  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  trace  their  development. ^  The  original  and 
most  striking  law  for  distinctive  Free  Voting  was  that  relat- 
ing to  elections  in  the  borough  or  town  of  Bloomsburgh, 
enacted  in  1870. ^  This  unique  law  declares  its  object  to 
be  "that  the  electors  of  Bloomsburgh  may  exercise  their 
right  of  suffrage  without  undue  restraint  and  may  obtain 
for  themselves  complete  representation  in  their  local  gov- 
ernment,"—  an  admirable  statement  of  the  main  object  of 
Free  Voting.  It  provides  for  its  being  accomplished  sub- 
stantially through  such  methods  as  we  have  explained.  For 
example,  when  six  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  once,  the 
voter  is  allowed  to  cast  six  votes,  and  may  distribute  them 

1  Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  251-259.    Horace  Greeley  was  as  earnest  for  mi- 
nority representation  as  the  present  state  boss  is  against  it.    Id.,  p.  251. 

2  Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  228,  229,  163,  230,  243. 

3  Penn.  Laws,  1870,  p.  343.     Buckalew's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  153,  233.     Blooms- 
burgh was  his  residence. 
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equally,  or  cumulate  them,  as  he  pleases  among  the  candi- 
dates.^ 

The  good  effect  of  this  law  so  clearly  and  quickly 
appeared  that  within  the  succeeding  three  years  after  1870 
various  local  laws  were  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  same 
effect.2 

It  was  almost  inevitable  under  such  laws  that  the  minority 
should  secure  a  just  representation,  and  such  was  the  fact 
from  the  beginning.  In  Bloomsburgh,  for  example,  where 
the  number  of  persons  adhering  to  each  party  were  about 
equal,  and  there  were  about  six  hundred  voters  in  all,  there 
were,  at  the  first  election  under  the  law,  three  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans  elected  members  of  the  council. 

Free  Voting  was  soon  after  extended  to  the  election  of 
constables,  assessors,  school  directors,  and  auditors  in  sev- 
eral localities.  After  stating  that  the  new  system  "dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  candidates  and  gives  every  respectable 
interest  its  due  representation,''  Mr.  Buckalew  states  the 
general  results  of  the  new  system  in  tliis  language:  "The 
oihcers  chosen  .  .  .  are  fairly  divided  between  parties.  Not 
one  person  among  the  whole  six  hundred  voters  is  known  to 
have  expressed  himself  against  the  change,  or  is  believed  to 
be  desirous  of  returning  to  the  old  and  unfair  majority  vote. 
...  In  short,  the  change  has  been  completely  satisfactory 
and  is  strongly  indorsed  by  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Each 
party  obtained  its  share  of  the  town  orticei*s  by  its  own 
votes.  .  .  .  The  new  plan  ensures  justice  to  all,  prevents 
intrigue  and  corruption,  preserves  the  orderly  action  of  par- 
ties, .  .  .  and  encourages  the  selection  of  good  men  as 
candidates."^ 

1  And  in  aid  of  more  complete  representation,  the  voter  waa  allowed  to  pire 
even  :i  fra<'ti()n  of  a  vote  to  a  oiindidato;  but  wo  must  think  so  nico  a  provision 
of  (loul>iful  utility  in  tht»  present  state  of  publii-  opinion.  Tlicn»  is  in  the  law  a 
slight,  but  hardly  a  material,  limitation  upon  the  absolute  ri{;ht  of  Free  Voting. 

'■'  Oiu"  oxtende<l  Free  V<»tinj;  to  tho  election  of  school  (linvtors;  and  a  penoral 
law  was  also  pass(>d  dtvlarin^  that  in  boroughs  to  bo  thoroaftor  incorporated  there 
sb:ill  bo  six  jnoinb«<rs  of  tlio  council,  and  that  tho  principle  of  Froe  Votlnj;  estab- 
lished by  law  for  lUoomsburKh  shall  apply  to  8uch  boroughs.  Buckalow's  Pro. 
Rep.,  pp.  2'2t^-242. 

«  lUickalow's  Pro.  H^K,  pp.  l.V».  jr..  248.  2.'.2.  A  new  e<lition  of  thU  work  la 
much  noodod,  and  nothing  on  the  subjivt  id  better  worth  reading. 
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2.  The  party  managers  in  Pennsylvania,  when  these  laws 
for  Free  Voting  were  passed,  had  no  more  conception  of  their 
far-reaching  effects  than  the  politician  and  patronage-mon- 
gering  classes  had,  at  the  outset,  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  first  civil  service  reform  laws.  Both  laws  were  more 
enlightened  than  public  opinion  was  at  their  passage.  Wlien 
those  effects  were  demonstrated,  those  classes  united, — the 
managers  of  both  the  great  parties  conspiring  to  defeat  Free 
Voting.  Within  three  years  they  succeeded  in  repealing  the 
law  making  Free  Voting  general  in  the  municipalities  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  they  left  in  force  the  few  special  Free 
Voting  laws  of  limited  application,  and  these  are  still  in 
force,  and  their  influence  has  continued  to  be  salutary  to 
the  present  time. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  these  facts  and  the 
combination  of  the  jDatronage-mongering  politicians  against 
the  first  enforcement  of  civil  service  reform  examinations. 
In  England  the  partisan  majority  in  Parliament,  within 
three  years  after  such  enforcement  commenced,  refused  all 
appropriations  for  the  purpose,  but  the  English  administra- 
tion persevered  and  triumphed.  In  the  United  States  a 
partisan  majority  in  Congress  refused  appropriations  in 
1874,  —  witliin  four  years  after  such  an  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  examinations  commenced;  and  President  Grant 
did  not  persevere,  but  failed  to  enforce  the  examinations. 
But  public  opinion  soon  triumphed  again,  and  civil  service 
reform  examinations  were  finally  established  in  1883. 

3.  The  higher  public  opinion  has  not  yet  regained  control 
in  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spoils  system  has  been 
intrenched  there  within  the  last  few  years.  No  well- 
informed  man  would  have  supposed  that  Free  Voting  could 
be  restored  in  these  recent  years  in  Pennsylvania  —  years  in 
which  there  has  been  a  steady  degradation  in  her  politics, 
until  her  present  senators  now  stand  in  disgraceful  contrast 
with  their  predecessors  before  1870.  The  supremac}?-  of  such 
bosses  as  those  which  dominate  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  extension  of  Free  Voting  cannot  be  contemporaneous 
events. 
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Why  should  we  expect  Republican  politicians  —  in  major- 
ity in  Pennsylvania  —  to  concede  minority  representation  to 
Philadelphia, —  a  Republican  city, —  when  the  Republicans 
in  majority  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  not  had  sagacity 
or  patriotism  enough  to  extend  such  representation  to  New 
York  City,  by  which  their  votes  in  state  elections  would  be 
largely  increased?  The  state  boss  of  New  York  and  his  vas- 
sals apparently  prefer  the  patronage  and  spoils  which  a  con- 
spiracy with  Tammany  will  secure  them,  rather  than  allow 
an  honest  vote  of  the  Republican  minority  in  New  York 
City,  which  might  undermine  the  boss  system  itself.^ 

4.  The  just  and  salutary  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  securing 
minority  representation  are  striking  when  com[)ared  with  the 
results  under  the  old  party  system.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  under  the  party  system  generally  at  least  forty  per  cent 
of  the  voters  have  no  actual  representation  either  in  Con- 
gress, state  legislatures,  or  city  councils.  It  api)ears  that  in 
the  New  York  legislature  of  1869  forty-one  per  cent,  and  in 
that  of  1871  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  voters  were  unrepre- 
sented. In  the  New  York  assembly  of  181U  over  forty-four 
per  cent  were  unrepresented,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Aldermen,  over  tifty-one  per  cent 
were  unrepresented. ^  In  St.  Paul  in  1804,  1*J,180  Republi- 
cans elected  only  4  aldermen,  but  11,327  Democrats  elected 
7  ahlermen.^  More  striking  still,  in  the  New  York  City 
election  of  1802,  the  Democrats  cast  less  than  170,000  votes 
to  nearly  100,000  cast  by  the  Republicans,  yet  the  latter 
were  unable  to  elect  either  a  sincfle  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate  or  assembly,  or  a  sincrle  member  of  the  city  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Such  results  are  a  mere  burlesijue  upon  repre- 
sentation, and  are  an  astounding  result  of  the  boss  system 
and  city-party  despotism.* 

Patriotic,  non-partisan  readei*s,  not  very  familiar  with  the 
theories  and  the   interests  of  professional  politicians,   Imve 

1  Cominons'H  Pro.  li^p.,  p.  1  VI. 

*  romiMoiiH'.H  Pro.  lit'p.,  i>  111  ,  lUi«k:il<-\v's  Pro.  Rep.,  rri'lmuii.iry  Ii»in.-\rk..'«. 
pp.  xi  aiiKl  xii. 

•  (Joinmons's  Pro.  Hrp.,  pp.  70,  71. 

<  Forney.  Pol.  /^•/.,  p.  HI;  Cointnon.n's  Pro.  lirp.,  p.  71. 
u 
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very  likely  been  asking  wliy  the  Republican  party  of  New 
York,  for  example,  has  not  long  ago  established  Free  Voting 
in  New  York  City,  which  would  obviously  insure  the  party 
a  large  representation  from  the  city  in  the  legislature.  We 
have  just  suggested  some  of  the  reasons,  and  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  say  whether  any  other  more  creditable  can  be 
imagined. 

IX 

1.  After  such  an  experience  in  this  country,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  that  of  England,  yet  it  is  too  instructive 
to  be  omitted.  We  shall  soon  refer,  in  dealing  with  another 
subject,  to  the  peculiar  methods  by  which  she  long  ago 
nearly  eliminated  party  politics  from  her  municipal  affairs. 
An  exception  to  this  was  in  the  management  of  her  school 
system,  in  which  the  intimate  relations  between  the  state 
church  and  party  politics  made  the  task  peculiarly  difficult. 
Free  Voting  as  a  remedy  was  established  in  England  in  the 
election  of  school  boards  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  enforced 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  significant  of  the  just  and  lib- 
eral spirit  which  promoted  this  reform  that,  contemporane- 
ous with  its  establishment  in  that  year,  a  general  extension 
was  made  of  the  English  free-school  system,  which  has 
since  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  classes.^ 

An  election  of  members  of  the  school  board  of  Glasgow 
under  this  law  affords  an  admirable  example  of  Free  Voting, 
—  one  which  goes  almost  as  far  as  the  most  theoretical  and 
radical  methods  for  securing  minority  representation.  This 
board  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  they  are  elected 
on  general  ticket.  From  all  the  persons  nominated,  the 
voter  may  select  fifteen,  and  he  may  give  one  vote  to  each, 
or  may  bestow  all  his  fifteen  votes  upon  one  of  them,  or 
otherwise  distribute  or  cumulate  them  as  he  pleases.  Voters 
exceeding  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  can,  therefore,  by  unit- 
ing, elect  their  candidate.  Dr.  Shaw  says :  "  The  result  has 
been  satisfactory.     The  board  is  widely  representative,  has 

1  Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  246. 
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the  public  confidence,  and  has  been  able  to  proceed  boldly 
and  brilliantly  with  the  work."^ 

2.  A  very  recent  example  of  an  election  of  the  members  of  an 
English  school  board  —  that  for  the  city  of  Manchester  —  is 
instructive.  Fifteen  members  of  the  school  board  were  to  be 
elected  at  the  same  time.  There  were  forty-four  candidates. 
The  Catholic  votei*s  were  the  most  numerous,  and  under  the 
old  system  could  perhaps  have  elected  all  the  memlx^rs.  The 
Episcopalian  voters  were  tlie  next  most  numerous.  Of  the 
fifteen  members  elected,  the  one  liaving  the  fewest  votes 
received  more  than  seventy-five  hundred.  The  Catholics 
elected  only  two  membei*s,  owing,  perhaps,  to  that  excessive 
cumulation  or  "  plumping  "  to  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
certain  classes  of  voters  are  likely  to  resort.  Tlie  others 
seem  to  have  elected  about  the  proportion  due  to  their  num- 
bers. The  Episcopalians  elected  five  meml^ers,  the  Wesley- 
ans  two,  the  Presbyterians  two,  the  Philanthropists  one,  the 
Secularists  one,  and  the  Unsectarians  or  non-religionists  two 
between  them.  Party  politics  seem  to  have  been  so  little 
regarded  that  the  political  opinions  of  elected  members  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  seen. 

Who  can  deny  that  a  board  thus  composed  is  far  more 
competent  for  the  just  and  enlightened  management  of  the 
school  system  than  such  partisan  boards  as  are  generally 
elected  for  like  purposes  in  the  United  States?  Certainly 
some  of  the  votes  were,  in  one  view,  not  very  wisely  dis- 
tributed, but  how  can  we  much  regret  such  plumping  until 
the  plumping  voters  become  more  liberal  and  intelligent? 
A  doctrinaire  reformer  —  a  radical  devotee  of  Hare  —  may 
regret  such  nominal  loss  of  votes  as  is  shown ;  yet  wliat  a 
vast  improvement  was  this  election  on  tlie  results  of  the 
party  system  in  the  United  States.  Why  should  we  weep 
over  the  lack  of  ideal  perfection  in  representation,  when 
such  Free  Voting  —  which  is  a  long  and  essential  stop 
toward  complete  minority  representation — will  do  more 
than  everything  else   to  lay   its   just  and  abiding  foundu- 

1  J/un.  Gov.  0.  D.,  pp.  40.  139. 
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tions.  No  community  which  has  once  made  that  advance 
will  ever  go  back  to  the  old  party  system,  unless  it  has 
entered  on  the  final  decadence  of  liberty. 

3.  It  will  be  instructive,  even  if  it  be  humiliating,  to 
consider  some  American  contrasts.  Recently  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  elected  a  school  board  of  seven  members 
on  general  ticket.  The  Republicans  cast  110,518  votes  and 
the  Democrats  91,764.  It  was  apparently  a  mere  intolerant 
party  contest  in  a  sphere  where  all  party  issues  are  as  lam- 
entable as  they  are  irrational  and  needless.  The  Repub- 
licans elected  every  member  of  the  board,  —  and  what 
proscriptive  results  followed  the  reader  must  imagine. 
Another  example  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Commons:  "The  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Commissions  are 
elected  on  general  ticket,  w^th  the  result  that,  in  1892,  the 
Democrats,  with  a  vote  of  133,000,  elected  their  entire  ticket 
of  ten  candidates,  and  the  Republicans,  with  100,000  voters, 
were  unrepresented."^ 

4.  The  elections  of  the  members  of  the  London  school 
board  well  illustrates  the  results  of  English  Free  Voting. 
The  board  consists  of  fifty-five  members,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  vastness  of  the  population,  the  elections  are  held  in 
eleven  districts,  five  members  being  elected  from  each. 
Each  elector  has  five  votes,  and  he  may  distribute  or  cumu- 
late them,  as  is  explained  in  the  case  of  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Shaw  says:  "The  London  plan  gives  every  considerable 
element  an  opportunity  to  secure  representation."  He  tells 
us  that  "the  general  educational  condition  of  London  has 
been  revolutionized  within  twenty-five  years,"  that  "there 
are  now  at  least  750,000  children  enrolled  in  schools  of  good 
character,"  and  that  compulsory  education  is  not  a  mere 
nominal  provision,  but  attendance  in  London  "is  enforced 
by  an  army  of  272  visitors."  ^  The  method  of  Free  Voting  is 
applied  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  school  boards 
throughout  England.  Under  the  Free  Voting  system  the 
English  public  school   administration  has  become,  in  some 

1  Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  98,  87,  88.  »  Mu71.  Gov.  G.  B-,  p.  308. 
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particulars,  quite  superior  to  that  which  generally  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  free  from 
the  scandalous  relations  with  partisan  politics  which  so 
frequently  disgrace  and  enfeeble  the  American  school 
system. 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  Free 
Nominations  and  Free  Voting  would  make  it  far  easier  than 
it  can  be  under  the  old  methods  to  secure  party  support  fur 
non-partisan  city  administration.  No  party  is  likely  to 
favor  methods  which  may  give  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  otlices 
to  its  opponents  in  great  cities;  but  no  reasonable  and  patri- 
otic party  can,  without  the  strong  censure  of  public  opinion, 
oppose  methods  which  will  give  to  all  parties,  as  well  as 
to  all  classes  of  citizens,  that  proportion  of  the  city  and 
village  officers  which  is  due  to  the  number  and  intelligence 
of  its  municipal  adherents,  —  an  effect  which  is  sure  to 
follow  the  enforcement  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free 
Voting. 
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CHAPTER     X.  —  CONCERNING    THE    FUNCTIONS    AND    RELA- 
TIONS  OF   CITY   COUNCILS   AND   MAYORS 

"What  is  meant  by  the  Council?  Its  character  and  tendency  generally  stated. 
Relations  of  councils  and  mayors  considered  in  reference  to  principles  and 
American  constitutions.  Councils  must  make  ordinances,  determine  expendi- 
tures, and  investigate  abuses.  The  larger  powers  needed  for  true  Home  Rule  are 
legislative  —  fit  for  a  council  and  not  for  a  mayor.  To  avoid  constant  appeals  to 
legislature,  we  must  have  councils  competent  to  make  ordinances  which  relieve 
need  of  special  laws.  A  true  council  is  a  non-partisan  body,  but  a  mayor  is 
inevitably  a  party  representative.  The  autocratic  mayor  and  his  origin.  We 
must  choose  between  a  partisan,  autocratic  mayor  and  a  non-partisan  council. 
"Who  support  autocratic  mayors.  The  delusive  theory  of  "holding  the  mayor 
responsible."  The  vicious  theory  of  removals  "  at  pleasure."  Such  remov- 
als anti-republican  and  the  very  embodiment  of  the  spoils  system.  Causes 
which  resulted  in  autocratic  mayors.  The  noble  forces  unrepresented  in  partisan 
councils  which  Free  Nominations  and  Free  "Voting  would  make  effective  in  non- 
partisan councils.  The  composition  of  the  council  —  the  great  unsolved  city 
problem.  "Vicious  distribution  of  ordinance-making  power  in  American  cities. 
Imperative  need  of  competent  non-partisan  councils.  Can  never,  without  such  a 
council,  have  consistent  or  adequate  laws  for  cities.  Power  and  duty  of  city 
council  as  to  city  laws.  Councils  should  elect  some  members  of  the  legislatures. 
Provisions  of  constitution  of  New  York  for  hearings  before  mayor  as  to  pending 
city  bills.  Evils  possible  from  this  provision.  Hearing  should  be  before  the 
council  and  prior  to  presenting  bills  to  legislature.  Why  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment having  adequate  Home  Rule  powers  is  easiest  established.  The  funda- 
mental differences  between  city  governments  in  which  the  mayor  is  paramount 
and  those  in  which  the  councils  are  paramount.  City  councils  as  essential  to 
municipal  corporations  as  boards  of  directors  or  trustees  are  to  business  corpora- 
tions. City  affairs  —  a  municipal  corporation  —  contain  the  elements  of  many 
business  corporations.  Neither  should  regard  the  politics  or  religion  of  its 
officers.  Why,  as  cities  grow  larger,  such  party  discrimination  will  become 
more  intolerable. 

1.  The  subjects  thus  far  considered  would  remain  impor- 
tant whatever  the  framework  of  city  government.  We  must 
now  decide  what  should  be  the  fundamental  parts  of  this 
framework,  especially  what  should  be  the  relations  between 
the  council  and  the  mayor. ^ 

1  The  word  "council "  is  used  to  include  whatever  legislative  body,  whether 
of  two  chambers  or  only  one,  may  exercise  the  legislative  powers  —  or  what  are 
more  accurately  designated  as  the  ordinance-making  powers — of  a  municipality. 
The  council  cannot  be  said  to  include  commissions,  whose  powers  are  quite  as 
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To  make  our  meaning  definite,  and  to  prevent  the  council 
we  have  in  view  being  confounded  with  the  familiar  partisan 
bodies  which  have  existed  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  say, 
at  this  point,  that  we  shall  propose  a  city  council  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  members  will  be  elected  from  the  city 
at  large;  that  in  the  main  their  terms  of  oftice  will  be  six 
yeai*s;  that  they  will  be  so  classified  that  only  alx)Ut  one- 
third  of  them  will  be  elected  each  alternate  year,  thus 
renewing  one-third  of  the  body  biennially  and  making  a 
steady  business,  non-partisan  policy  possible ;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  council  will  be  nominated  according  to  the 
method  of  Free  Nominations,  and  will  be  elected  by  Free 
Voting.  Therefore  not  only  all  parties,  but  all  minorities 
and  all  considerable  classes  and  interests  among  the  people, 
will  Ije  duly  represented  in  the  membership  of  that  body. 
It  would  therefore  be  hardly  possible  for  any  party  to  cap- 
ture the  control  of  the  council  as  the  result  of  any  single 
election ;  and  the  council  would  obviously  be  such  a  non- 
partisan and  continuous  city  legislature  as  no  American  city 
has  ever  had.  The  experiment  of  a  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment has  never  yet  been  tried  in  the  United  States, 
unless  in  Washington,  it  having  been  only  the  city-party 
system  and  party  government  which  has  been  tested,  and 
wliich  has  failed. 

2.  It  is  astrikinof  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing: 
with  our  municipal  problems,  that  even  as  to  questions  so 
fundamental  as  the  fit  powers  and  relations  of  mayoi-s  and 
councils  there  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  and  no  gener- 
ally accepted  bixsis  on  which  to  stand. 

A  glance  at  some  first  principles  may  contribute  to  sound 
conclusions.  We  may  go  back  on  tlie  coui*se  of  govern- 
mental development  to  the  time  when  a  king  united  in  his 
person  all  political  powers  and  departments, — legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive, —  and  his  will  was  law.     As  justice 

nnirhoxccutivo  a.s  lot^i.nlativo  ;  hut  whon  a  f;o<>tl  municipal  system  shall  have  ho«n 
dovelupctl,  wu  iiuiHt  think  that  roinini.Hsioii.H  will  he.  in  tho  main  at  Io.iaI,  super- 
8c<ic(i  —  thoir  onlinanco-niakiti;;  jmiwith  «lovi»Ivinjj  u|>«»n  tho  council.  OntinancM 
pro|H'rly  iiirhi<lo  hy-hi\v<t  mill  nih>s,  hut  thi*  l:iw  ntnl  couiumI  may  allow  beads  of 
dupartiueuts  to  luaku  regulations  consistent  with  the  i>rdiuauccs. 
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and  liberty  advanced,  three  grand  departments  tluis  desig- 
nated were  developed;  and  under  no  government  is  that 
development  so  broad  and  complete  as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  An  American  statesman  can 
hardly  imagine  any  just  government  which  has  not  these 
three  carefully  balanced  departments.  To  make  laws,  to 
interpret  laws,  and  to  execute  laws, —  these  are,  in  the  very 
nature  of  government,  three  distinct  and  essential  functions. 

As  righteous  government  has  been  advanced  through  the 
differentiation  of  these  three  departments,  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tendency  to  revert  to  despotism  has  been  marked  by 
a  gradual  suppression  of  one  or  more  of  these  departments, — 
generally  by  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  departments  and  accumulating  them  upon  the  exec- 
utive. Not  only  Caesars,  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons,  but 
such  municipal  despots  as  various  American  cities  are  tend- 
ing to  make  out  of  their  mayors,  are  developed  through  such 
a  reversion.  We  cannot  in  general  have  a  good  municipal 
government  without  having  the  substance  of  each  of  these 
three  departments,  though  the  state  may  in  the  main  supply 
the  municipal  judiciary. 

It  seems  to  be  of  late  largely  assumed,  in  some  sections 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  mayor  elected  by  the  people, 
and  who  possesses  an  autocratic  power,  is  essential  to  good 
city  government.  Nevertheless,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  best-governed  city  in  the  Union,  there  is  no  mayor;  in 
the  city  of  Paris  the  nearest  approximations  to  a  mayor  are 
two  prefects ;  in  all  English  cities  the  mayors  are  elected  by 
the  councils  from  their  own  members;  and  in  all  Europe 
there  is  not  an  enlightened  and  well-governed  city  in  which 
the  mayor  is  elected  by  popular  vote. 

3.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  the  powers  of  Congress,  —  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  government.  This  article  in  substance  de- 
fines the  sphere  within  which  all  judicial  and  executive 
authority  must  be  confined.  So  in  granting  a  municipal 
charter,  the  first  and  main  things  to  be  made  clear  are  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  body, —  the  council, —  in  reference 
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to  which  all  judicial  and  executive  authority  for  a  city  must 
be  conferred.  The  natural  conception  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration is  that  of  a  body  of  which  the  council  is  the  funda- 
mental and  paramount  force,  though  a  charter  may  properly 
vest  considerable  original  powers  in  a  mayor,  as  a  constitu- 
tion may  in  a  president  or  a  governor.  The  mayor's  office 
should  be  made  one  of  high  honor  and  dignity.  Yet  to 
regard  the  mayor  as  supreme,  and  as  responsible  for  the 
whole  city  government,  is  as  unnatural  and  unwarranted 
as  to  look  ui)on  the  President  as  supreme  and  res[)onsible 
for  the  whole  national  government,  or  the  governor  as 
supreme  and  responsible  for  the  whole  state  government. 
Tlie  fact  that  many  Americans  so  regard  their  mayors  is  an 
ominous  evidence  of  unsound  municipal  conceptions  and 
perverted  municipal  powers. 

4.  The  great  function  of  the  council  is  to  make  the  city 
ordinances,  as  it  is  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to  make 
the  state  and  national  laAvs.  A  main  function  of  mayors  is 
to  execute  the  ordinances,  as  it  is  of  presidents  and  govern- 
ors to  execute  the  laws.  Ordinances  may  impose  duties  on 
mayors,  as  laws  may  impose  duties  on  governoi-s  and  presi- 
dents; as  business  corporations,  through  the  orders  of  their 
directors,  may  impose  a  policy  which  their  presidents  are 
bound  to  carry  into  effect.  Ordinances  are  as  binding  upon 
mayors  as  laws  are  upon  governoi*s.  A  mayor  is  no  more 
exclusively  responsible  for  good  government  in  a  city  than 
a  governor  is  for  good  government  in  a  state,  or  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  good  government  in  the  nation.  But  for  debased 
municii)al  conditions,  we  should  not  think  otherwise.  If  we 
clearly  grasp  these  fundamental  truths,  we  have  gone  fivr 
toward  defining  the  true  relations  between  mayors  and 
councils. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  city  ordinances  made  by  a  compe- 
tent council  will  most  autlientically  and  authoritatively 
express,  in  a  governmental  sense,  the  wisdom,  the  moral 
tone,  and  the  policy  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it.  The  city  ordinances  begin  just 
beneath    llie    laws,    and    may   till    the   whole   governmental 
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sphere  below  them.  If  wisely  framed,  they  would  consti- 
tute an  enlightened  municipal  code  of  which  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  might  be  proud,  and  by  which  the  govern- 
mental powers  possessed  by  the  city  would  be  patriotically 
declared  for  its  well-being.  They  would  prescribe  not 
merely  the  important  duties  and  methods  of  a  few  of  the 
city  departments  and  offices,  but  would  definitely  outline 
and  regulate  the  action  of  the  municipal  officers  generally. 
To  properly  frame  such  ordinances  requires  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  the  broadest  experience  which  the  city  can  supply. 

5.  Let  us  get  a  practical  view  of  the  natural  relations 
between  the  council  and  mayor.  Suppose  a  legislature  has 
just  given  a  city  much  larger  powers.  The  instant  need  of 
a  competent  council  to  make  new  ordinances  for  their 
exercise  is  obvious.  The  mayor  is  not  the  first  to  act,  nor 
does  he  act  the  principal  part;  he  approves  the  action  of 
the  council,  or  obstructs  it,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  his  veto. 
It  is  the  legislative  department  which  is  in  its  nature  both 
paramount  and  primary. 

Under  all  liberal  governments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  investigate  the  executive  branch,  to  take 
care  that  executive  officers  do  not  transcend  their  authority 
or  exceed  the  expenditures  allowed  by  law.  Congress  in- 
quires into  the  doings  of  the  President.  One  of  its 
branches  impeaches  him  for  malfeasance,  and  the  other 
tries  him  and  may  displace  him.  Legislatures  investigate 
the  conduct  of  governors.  The  modern  American  doctrine 
in  some  states  of  making  the  municipal  executive  auto- 
cratic, and  conferring  legislative  power  —  aside  from  his 
veto  —  upon  mayors,  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  theory  of 
liberal  governments,  —  is  a  distinct  retrogression  toward 
despotism.  There  would  not  only  be  great  utility,  but  an 
obvious  conformity  to  the  general  principles  of  American 
constitutions,  in  provisions  which  should  enable  city  coun- 
cils, when  their  members  shall  be  properly  selected,  to  fix 
and  scrutinize  expenditures,  to  investigate  the  doings  of 
mayors,  and  to  have  an  important  part  in  proceedings  for 
their  removal. 
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6.  It  is  as  clearly  the  function  of  a  city  council  (subject 
to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor)  to  fix  the  salaries  of  munici- 
pal officers  and  the  wages  of  municipal  employees,  as  it  is 
the  function  of  legislatures  and  Congress  to  fix  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  state  and  national  officers  and  employees. 
The  giving  of  large  control  over  such  matters  to  mayors 
and  executive  municipal  officers  is  an  illustration  of  a  des- 
potism in  our  municipal  methods  which  would  arouse  an 
active  resistance  if  extended  to  governoi*s,  presidents,  or  the 
heads  of  state  and  national  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fixing  of  these  amounts  by  legislatures  is  often 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  for  party  ends,  without  adequate 
information  and  according  to  standards  very  unjust  to  the 
municipalities. 

II 

1.  A  suggestion  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance-making powers  should  be  noticed  here.  The  larger 
powers  needed  for  adequate  Home  Rule  are  not  in  the  main 
executive  powers,  but  are  emphatically  legislative  powers. 
They  are  therefore  fit  to  be  conferred  upon  a  city  council 
and  unfit  to  be  conferred  upon  a  mayor.  What  cities  need 
and  reasonably  demand  is  not  more  executive  powers,  but 
larger  authority  to  legislate  for  themselves,  more  exemption 
from  special  state  laws.  If  llie  power  of  legislation  by  the 
city,  and  hence  by  its  council,  should  be  even  quadrupled, 
the  mayor  would  not  need  much  larger  powei"s.  But  the 
duties,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  council  would 
obviously  be  much  increased. 

2.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  avoid  very  frequent  appeals 
to  the  state  for  special  municipal  laws  unless  we  empower 
some  municipal  body  or  officer  to  supply  tlie  needs  on  which 
these  appeals  are  biised,  that  is,  the  need  of  local  legislation 
for  the  city.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  tliis  power  of 
local  legislation,  through  ordinances  to  be  made  by  commis- 
sions, must  be  supereeded.  It  must  In?  conferred  uiH>n  some 
other  local  authority.  It  may  Ih3  conferred  (1)  upon  mayors, 
(2)  upon  city  councils,  or  (3)  u|)on  the  two  jointly.     Wo 
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shall,  in  another  chapter,  show  how  this  power  may  be 
jointly  conferred  upon  the  council  and  the  mayor,  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  result  in  good  government.  It  remains  to 
consider  here,  therefore,  the  theory  which  would  confer  it 
upon  mayors,  or  mainly  upon  them,  and  would  of  course 
vastly  increase  their  power. 

(1)  Practical  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  such  a 
policy  ai:)pear  at  once.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  in  our  municipal  condition  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  mainly  parties,  factions,  politicians,  and  political  and 
selfish  interests,  rather  than  enlightened  sentiments,  the 
higher  intelligence,  and  sound  business  interests,  which 
are  represented  and  dominate  in  our  city  governments. 
Hence  the  need  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  secure  any  representation  of  this 
minority,  or  of  these  high,  non-partisan  elements,  when  a 
mayor  —  only  a  single  officer  —  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 
time.  The  mere  numerical  majority  will  inevitably  prevail. 
Save  in  very  rare  cases  of  a  non-partisan  uprising  and  union 
for  municipal  reform,  a  mayor  will  be,  not  the  representative 
of  the  city  or  its  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  some  party 
majority.  Such  an  election  would  increase  party  power  and 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  city-party  domination.  It  would 
be  easy  to  establish  this  truth  by  many  examples,  but  two 
must  suffice.  Every  mayor  of  Brooklyn  —  five  mayors  in 
succession  —  from  the  end  of  Mayor  Low's  term  in  1885 
until  the  combination  which  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  1894, 
appointed  only  adherents  of  his  own  party,  a  practice  which 
enabled  the  boss,  the  machine,  and  the  party  managers  to 
rule  and  prosper  continuously.  The  prostitution  for  party 
purposes  of  the  powers  of  the  two  party-elected  mayors  of 
New  York  City  who  preceded  Mayor  Strong  was  of  a  gross 
kind  which  led  to  the  uprising  for  municipal  reform  in  1894. 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  a  true  council  is  in  its  nature  a  non- 
partisan body,  because  one  in  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
all  parties,  interests,  and  sentiments  of  importance  will  be 
represented.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the  mayor  is 
therefore  to  increase  the  power  of  party  in  the  city  govern- 
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ment,  while  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  council  is  to 
augment  the  influence  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent 
elements  among  the  people.  The  issue  between  predomi- 
nating powers  in  a  mayor  and  predominating  powers  in  a 
council  is  consequently  but  another  form  of  the  issue  be- 
tween party  government  and  non-partisan  government  in 
cities,  —  between  government  by  party  opinion  through  par- 
tisan ofiicers  and  government  by  public  opinion  through 
non-partisan  ofl[icei*s. 

All  mere  politicians  and  partisans  instinctivel}'  favor  a 
dominating  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  as  much  as  they 
condemn  Free  Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service 
reform.  Under  mayoralty  domination  the  wliole  govern- 
ment is  practically  controlled,  save  as  that  refomi  imposes 
some  checks,  through  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
mayor,  and  his  appointment  of  the  leading  oilicers.  Ap- 
pointments in  his  discretion  will  be  promised  for  votes  and 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  electioneering  services.  Under  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system,  everything  is  brought  to  the 
politicians'  favorite  test, —  the  test  and  issue  of  a  party- 
caucus  nomination,  party-election  methods,  and  a  party 
majority.  Why,  then,  should  any  one  be  surprised  that  the 
Republican  state  boss  of  New  York,  Tammany  and  its  boss, 
the  last  two  legislatures  of  New  York, —  the  most  servilely 
partisan  the  state  has  known, —  and  the  present  governor  of 
New  York,  —  bitterly  hostile  to  civil  service  reform, —  and 
the  managers  of  the  Re[)ublican  party  machine  in  New 
York,  were  and  are  all  earnestly  in  favor  of  autocr.-^tic 
mayors  ?  ^ 

(3)  There  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  bo  the  respective  powers  of  mayors  and  councils  as 
to  various  details,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to  give  only 
the  legitimate  legislative  powers  to  one  and  the  legitimate 
executive  powers  to  the  other.  These  mattei^s  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subse(juent  chapttM'.  We  are  now  dealing  only 
with  the  new  theory  which  with  premetliialed  j>urpose  makes 

1  This  was  written  in  1S1I8. 
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an  autocratic  mayor  the  dominating  power  in  city  govern- 
ment. It  says  that  the  council  shall  not,  in  analogy  to  a 
Congress  or  a  legislature,  decide  upon  policy,  limit  appro- 
priations, or  investigate  and  hold  in  check  mayoralty  mal- 
versation. A  new  kind  of  mayor  is  demanded.  The  usual 
veto  authority  —  which  makes  the  power  of  the  executive  for 
defeating  a  measure  equal  to  that  of  one-sixth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  —  is  not  enough.  The  power  of  the 
mayor,  we  are  told,  should  be  so  increased  that  he  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  the  chief  municipal  authority,  substan- 
tially responsible  for  the  whole  city  government,  while  the 
council  should  act  only  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Having  once  discarded  sound  and  established  principles, 
the  zealots  for  autocratic  mayors  have  been  led  far  astray, 
and  seem  to  have  no  definite  landmarks.  Who  can  tell  us 
whether  the  new  kind  of  mayors  are  to  possess  the  authority 
heretofore  devolved  on  commissions  ?  Whether  they  are  to 
manage  the  school  system  and  election  system?  Whether 
they  are  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  taxes  ?  Whether  they 
are  to  be  the  only  authority  for  suppressing  administrative 
abuses  under  themselves  —  are  to  have  the  sole  jDower  of  pun- 
ishing the  wrong-doing  of  their  own  appointees  ?  Whether 
they  are  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  governors,  thus 
making  true  Home  Rule  impracticable,  —  are  to  remove  them- 
selves, or  are  not  to  be  removed  at  all  ? 

We  cannot  account  for  the  recent  theories  of  governing 
cities  through  despotic  mayors  except  upon  the  same  reasons 
which  explain  the  triumph  of  a  despotic  party-boss  system. 
The  autocratic  mayor  is  a  party  despot  in  city  politics  so  far 
as  he  is  recognized  by  law ;  while  the  boss-in-chief  is  a  party 
despot  in  city  politics  so  far  as  he  is  not  recognized  by  law. 
Each  demands  supreme  power,  and  each,  as  the  agent  of  the 
dominating  party,  requires  the  legislative  department  of  the 
city  to  be  subservient  to  his  will. 

(4)  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  decide  which,  as  between 
the  council  and  the  mayor,  is  to  be  the  paramount  power  as 
to  city  policy.  Perpetual  uncertainty  between  them  as  to 
their  powers  would  be  disastrous.     One  or  the  other  must 
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determine  the  policy,  expenditures,  and  legislation  of  the 
city,  though  the  mayor  will  of  course  always  have  the  in- 
fluence due  to  his  veto  power  and  his  appointing  power. 
Thouglitful  writers  have  seen  the  vital  importance  of  these 
matters.  Professor  Commons  says  "there  is  in  fact  no  half- 
way position  between  rule  by  mayor  and  rule  by  council.  If 
Americans  accept  the  present  tendency,  they  cannot  stop 
short  of  the  abolition  of  the  council."'  ^Mayors,  he  tells  us, 
will  t>e  removed  by  governors,  even  for  political  reasons. 
He  declares  that  "Home  Rule  .  .  .  and  municipal  patriot- 
ism .  .  .  must  gradually  disappear  in  the  face  of  advancing 
centralization."^  Tliere  is  a  class  of  city  reformers  who 
mean  to  substantially  suppress  city  councils  and  make  a  sort 
of  municipal  king.  Ex-Mayor  Low,  speaking  of  American 
cities,  says  it  "sometimes  seems  almost  as  though  the 
attempt  would  be  made  to  govern  without  any  local  legisla- 
ture.'' He  condemns  this  attempt  and  declares  the  need  of 
a  council  with  large  powers. ^  A  well-known  writer  cited 
by  Mr.  Bryce  lias  advised  that  the  mayor  be  the  only  elected 
city  officer,  and  that  every  executive  function  be  exercised 
by  officials  appointed  by  him.^  A  volume  just  published  by 
a  New  York  writer  demands  a  3'et  more  autocratic  mayor, 
declaring  that  "  it  is  wise  to  give  the  mayor  absolute  sway. 
He  should,"  he  says,  "be  the  king  or  monarch  of  the  city."* 
If  the  opinion  should  lx?gin  to  prevail  that  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  of  legislatures  should  be  devolved  on  presi- 
dents and  governors,  what  statesman  would  not  liave  fears 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  republic?  But  are  we  sure  the 
danger  is  much  less  when  we  are  ready  to  suppress  munici- 
pal representation  and  make  despotij  out  of  mayors  whom 
the  bfjsses  of  our  city  parties  elect  and  control? 

There  is  a  natural  tendency,  wlien  politics  become  corrupt 
and  the  citiz.ens  become  desperate,  to  accumulate  arbitrary 
power  upon  executive  orticei*s.  The  cities  of  the  Italian 
rei)ublics  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  lus  their  governments  sank 
more  and  more   into  ])artisan  corruption,  tluis  aocumulatod 

1  Pro.  lif'p.,  pp.  'il.').  L»n;.  «  1  Hryrr.  Am.  Comir.,  p  ikW. 

•  1  Hryce,  Am.  Comic,  p.  (>14.  <  Conkliii);'s  City  (iovt.,  p.  ;y. 
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powers  upon  their  executive  chiefs,  or  mayors,  until  these 
officers  became  despotic,  and  municipal  liberty  was  sup- 
pressed.^ When  the  boss  can  nominate  the  mayor,  and 
compel  all  his  appointments  from  the  ruling  party,  what 
more  natural  tlian  that  both  the  party  and  the  boss  should 
welcome  every  increase  of  mayoralty  power? 

Such  a  mayor  also  finds  support  in  that  class  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  are  too  indolent  to  study,  or  too  dull 
to  comprehend,  the  difficult  i)roblem  of  city  government. 
Keady  to  take  the  gambler's  chance  that  a  party  will  elect 
a  patriotic  despot  for  mayor,  they  dismiss  the  subject  by 
saying  they  will  "hold  him  responsible,"  reckless  of  the 
fact  tliat  he  feels  no  effective  responsibility  save  to  the  party 
and  its  leaders  by  whom  he  was  elected.  He  defies  public 
opinion,  being  satisfied  with  the  laudations  of  the  managers 
of  his  own  party,  through  whom  he  expects  to  secure  a  re- 
election. "  Holding  him  responsible  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
evasive,  mischievous,  and  deceptive  phrase  in  municipal 
literature.  It  disguises  an  open  surrender  to  party  des- 
potism and  seeks  to  respectably  evade  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing something  better. 

3.  If  from  principle  we  turn  to  the  best  authorities,  they 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  autocratic  party-elected  ma^^ors. 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  "  the  plan  of  greatly  increasing  the 
power  of  the  mayor  ...  is  the  plan  of  a  periodically  elec- 
tive dictatorship  .  .  .  which  is  unrepublican,"  and  that 
"the  one-man  power  is  on  the  decline  everywhere  in  this 
age." 2  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  a  rejmblic  should 
resort  to  this  municipal  dictatorship,  while  monarchies  re- 
ject it.  But,  apparently,  the  autocratic  mayor  and  the  mu- 
nicipal boss  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  each  other. 
Professor  Commons  declares  that  autocratic  mayors  would 
result    in    what    he    calls    a    "mayoralty    despotism"   and 

1  "  Despotism  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  government  of  an  early  society,  in 
which  knowledge  has  not  yet  developed  the  power  of  the  people ;  .  .  .  but  when 
it  is  introduced  into  a  civilized  community,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  disease  .  .  . 
which,  unless  it  be  checked,  has  a  continued  tendency  to  spread."  2  Lecky's 
European  Morals,  p.  276. 

2  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  78,  79,  02,  G3. 
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involve  city  affairs  in  national  politics.^  Professor  Good- 
now  of  Columbia  University  seems  to  have  reached  much 
the  same  conclusions,  and  he  doubts  the  success  of  this  pro- 
posed advance  to  municipal  reform  through  what  he  calls 
''mayoralty  despotism"  and  a  "monarchical  mayor.'*  He 
says  that  in  the  well-governed  cities  of  monarchical  Europe, 
where  city-party  government  is  unknown  and  where  des- 
potic power  in  a  mayor  would  seem  natural,  no  such  vast 
powers  have  been  conferred  upon  mayors  as  have  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  this  country.  He  points  to  the  need  of 
a  "council  which  shall  determine  the  policy  of  the  city."^ 

4.  A  recent  law  of  New  York  relative  to  the  appointing 
power  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  ^  affords  a  very  delinite 
illustration  of  the  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.  This  law 
authorizes  the  ma3'or,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  his  term,  to  "at  pleasure*  remove  from 

1  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  198,  1«)9,  215,  210. 

2  Mun.  IIoiiK'  Iinl<\  pp.  r»,  G;  Mnn.  Prnb.,  pp.  2r)7,  nos.  In  close  analojinf  to 
the  j)hin  of  making  mayors  despots,  there  has  been  a  theory  advance*!,  accortling 
to  which  cities  are  to  have  unlimited  powers  for  their  own  enlargement.  Under 
this  sclieme  the  vote  of  the  city  and  that  of  any  contigUi)US  district,  larije  or 
small,  may  by  a  mere  concurrence  add  the  district  to  the  city;  and  this  process 
may  apparently  go  on  year  after  year  until  the  whole  state  is  swallowed  up  by  a 
single  municipality,  and  the  governor  shall  become  a  subordinate  of  a  mayor. 
The  scheme  ignores  the  paramount  and  es.seutial  sovereignty  of  the  state,  as  \\v\l 
as  its  right  and  duty  to  decide  as  to  what  general  iM)lit-y  should  prevail  as  to  its 
subdivisions.  If  cities  are  to  be  allowed  this  power  for  their  extension,  the  same 
IKjwer  must  bo  allowe<i  to  towns,  villages,  and  counties;  and,  aj»parently,  the 
discretion  of  making  subdivision  of  themselves,  as  well  as  extensions,  must  als<i 
be  conceded.  The  state  might  soon  beeome  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
woidd  dominate  its  subdivisions,  which  might  become  supreme.  Every  ruling 
party  in  a  <ity  wtuild  seek  by  money,  influence,  and  coerci«)n  to  gain  control  o( 
the  largest  district  winch  wuuld  add  most  to  its  majority  vote.  Thus  an  active 
element  of  c«)nstant  partisan  intrigue  and  corruption  would  be  introduce*!  into 
municipal  affairs.  When  the  same  party  should  be  in  {xnver  in  a  state  and  in  one 
of  its  great  cities,  it  wonld  be  poor  party  management  that  did  not  result  in  the 
corrJipt  periM'tuation  of  the  control  of  l)oth  by  that  party.  If  the  cities  Miny.  nn 
some  contend,  make  their  own  charters,  fix  their  own  limits,  and  make  nutiK'nita 
of  their  mayors,  it  will  very  soon  lM)of  little  consequence  what  the  rural  rosidrnts 
—  of  s<»me  states  at  least  — shall  say  or  do  concerning  their  governments.  The 
largest  t'itles  will  be  supreme. 

»  I^ws,  IHitt,  Ch.  II. 

<  We  must  regard  it  as  discreditable  to  any  .\n)erlcan  legislature  to  proj*.  ^e  to 
allow  one  ofllrer  to  remove  another  "at  ple.isure."  The  phrase  is  feudal  and 
despotic,  and  of  evil  suggestion  under  republican  government.  There  can  )k>  no 
moral  right  t«>  remove  "  at  pleasure"  or  for  pleojiure,  but  only  to  remove  In  the 
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office  any  public  officer  holding  office  by  appointment  from 
the  mayor,  except  judicial  officers."  No  reasons  need  be 
given  for  removals  under  this  abominable  law;  no  malfea- 
sance or  incompetency  need  be  even  suggested;  no  right  to 
ask  an  explanation  is  allowed  to  the  officer  about  to  be 
removed;  he  may  be  the  most  worthy  and  efficient  in  the 
municipal  service;  the  removal  may  be  made  "at  the  pleas- 
ure "  of  the  mayor  in  the  execution  of  the  corrupt  and  parti- 
san bargain  which  secured  his  own  election ;  it  may  be  made 
even  to  gratify  his  personal  revenge,  or  to  pay  his  election 
debts.  Could  any  royal  despot  do  more  than  this  ?  Could 
any  diabolical  ingenuity  do  much  more  to  make  city-party 
despotism  absolute  in  the  executive  service,  or  to  repel  from 
it  all  self-respecting  citizens  ?  Yet  this  lamentable  spoils- 
system  enactment  was  promoted  in  the  name  of  municipal 
reform!  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  of  New  York  and  will 
bring  shame  to  the  next  generation. ^ 

This  law  practically  said  to  the  gamblers,  the  grog-shop- 
keepers, and  all  the  vile  and  criminal  classes:  "Give  us 
the  needed  votes  to  elect  our  mayor,  and  he  will  remove  at 
his  pleasure  the  commissioners  and  high  officers  most  obnox- 
ious to  you  and  appoint  such  as  you  will  like  to  succeed 
them."  "VVe  may  now  add  (1898)  that  the  ability  to  do 
this  probably  brought  thousands  of  votes  and  vast  sums  of 
money  to  Tammany  in  the  Greater  New  York  election  of 
last  autumn. 2 

5.  Every  reason  that  will  justify  a  mayor  in  removing  the 
officers  below  him  "at  pleasure,"  or  without  giving  a  good 
reason  and  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  will  also  justify 
every  officer  in  the  municipal  grades  below  in  acting  on  the 
same  spoils-system  theory.  Municipal  literature  presents  no 
greater  absurdity  than  the  attempts  made  to  support,  at  the 

public  interest  —  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  —  as  the  law  may  allow.  An 
officer  must  undoubtedly  sometimes  be  the  sole  judge  of  this  duty  of  removal. 

1  It  was  enacted  by  a  partisan,  Republican  legislature,  when  the  Republicans 
expected  to  elect  the  next  mayor  of  New  York.  He  was,  however,  elected  by 
Tammany,  with  this  law  unrepealed.  It  is  now  the  chief  intrenchment  of  the 
Tammany  system  and  its  boss. 

2  See  Ch.  XVIII. 
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same  time,  both  an  autocratic  mayor  and  civil  service  reform 
policy, —  an  attempt  to  show  that  all  the  higher  officers  should 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  mayors  "at  pleasure,"  while  all 
the  lower  ones  should  be  appointed  only  for  merit  and  re- 
moved only  for  cause  regardless  of  party.  Yet  some  may  say 
it  is  a  yet  greater  absurdity  for  supporters  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem to  insist  that  the  mayor  is  to  be  still  looked  upon  as 
responsible  for  every  part  of  a  city  government  —  according 
to  the  old  theory  of  a  despot  —  after  nineteen-twentieths  of 
all  those  who  administer  it  have  been  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  merit  tested  by  the  civil  service  examinations. 

We  must  think  that  in  a  truly  enlightened  community 
every  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  would  be  condemned  as 
by  nature  a  coward,  a  despot,  or  a  mercenary  malefactor 
wlio  should  even  desire  an  authority  to  make  removals  at 
pleasure,  or  for  any  cause  which  he  was  unwilling  to  avow. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head  before  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Ill 

From  the  evils  incident  to  the  autocratic  mayoralty  S3'stem 
we  may  turn  to  some  of  the  causes  of  its  adoption.  Many 
men  support  the  system  not  because  they  like  it  or  fail  to 
see  its  dangers,  but  because,  partisan  councils  having  failed, 
they  see  nothing  more  satisfactory  at  hand.  Yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  strength  of  this  system  comes  from  the  besotted 
party  spirit  which  the  spoils  system  and  the  boss  system 
have  developed,  making  ordinary  party  men  far  more  servile 
to  their  leadei*s  in  large  cities  than  they  are  in  the  villages 
or  the  country.  ^len  in  the  country  who  would  be  shocked 
at  the  proposal  to  confer  despotic  power  upon  presidents  and 
governors  merely  because  excessive  party  control  has  caused 
grave  evils  in  Congress  and  legislatures,  yet  seem  to  be 
ready  to  allow  great  cities  to  have  autocratic  mayors  with- 
out considering  why  city  councils,  or  what  kind  of  councils, 
liavo  so  largely  failed.  Sensible  men  who  know  that  the 
most  complete  failures  that  have  ever  occurred  in  any  part 
of  American  city  government  were  those  on  the  part  of  the 
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New  York  judiciary  in  1870,  in  the  time  of  Tweed  and  Bar- 
nard, and  those  on  the  part  of  police  courts  just  before  the 
uprising  in  New  York  City  in  1894,  have  not  proposed  to 
abolish  the  courts  or  to  confer  judicial  power  upon  the 
mayors.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  tried  to  make  —  and 
ill  the  main  have  made  —  these  tribunals  what  they  should 
be.  Why  not  deal  in  the  same  way  with  city  councils,  by 
making  them  what  they  should  be,  instead  of  conferring  all 
their  powers  upon  mayors? 

The  stupendous  evils  which  led  to  the  uprising  in  New 
York  City  in  1894  were  little  more  than  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  prostitution  of  autocratic  powers  by  mayors  in  the 
appointment  of  police  justices  and  police  commissioners  and 
other  officers.  In  substance  the  city  had  no  fit  council,  and 
the  lack  of  it  facilitated  the  abuse  of  mayoralty  despotism. 
To  give  mayors  yet  more  autocratic  powers,  in  order  to  im- 
prove such  a  condition,  is  as  wise  as  to  apply  a  blister  to 
cure  a  burn,  or  to  set  up  a  Star  Chamber  to  aid  free 
discussion. 

The  men  who  think  that  party  government  is  the  best  for 
a  city,  or  that  the  American  people  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining any  other,  ought  certainly  to  oppose  non-partisan 
councils,  and  should  seek  to  make  mayors  autocrats.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  change  their  opinions  at  once,  but  we 
may  remember  that  the  years  are  very  few  since  their  atti- 
tude was  equally  hostile  toward  civil  service  reform,  corrupt 
practice  reform,  and  ballot  reform;  and  we  ma}^  profitably 
ponder  the  facts  that  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  lack  of  a  council  which  represents  the  people 
rather  than  the  party  majority,  are  as  distinctive  features  of 
American  city  governments  as  are  the  party  spoils  system 
and  general  malfeasance  in  their  administration. 

IV 

No  reflecting  mind  will  lightly  estimate  the  potent  and 
uplifting  forces  which  now  have  but  a  slight  representation 
in  the  membership  of  our  city  councils.     The  citizens  who 
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represent  these  forces  —  and  whom  Free  Nominations  and 
Free  Voting  would  give  seats  in  well-constituted  city  coun- 
cils— have  been  the  inspirers,  proposers,  and  strength  of  the 
best  measures  for  the  improvement  of  municipal  laws  and 
administration.  Sucli  men  liave  a  moral  power  far  Ijeyond 
that  due  to  their  numbers,  and  have  been  the  creators  of  our 
highest  municipal  ideals.  But  memljers  of  the  partisan  and 
politician  classes,  who  generally  manage  our  city  politics, 
rarely  lead  in  such  improvements.  Hardly  any  of  the  noblest 
municipal  laws  or  methods  have  originated  with  them  or  been 
supported  by  them.  Colonel  Waring  did  more  in  three  years 
to  raise  the  ideal  of  municipal  cleanliness  than  the  managei'S 
of  Tammany,  and  the  Kei)ublicans  who  have  conspired  with 
them,  had  done  in  three  generations.^ 

The  just  influence  of  the  non-partisan,  benevolent,  and 
altruistic  classes  has  been  obstructed  in  the  municipal 
sphere  by  many  obstacles  which  party  interests  and  monopo- 
lies have  interposed.  Mere  politicians  and  partisans  dislike 
these  classes.  Who  can  doubt,  if  we  shall  give  these  classes 
free  and  effective  methods  for  combining  their  strength  and 
putting  it  into  the  city  councils,  that  representatives  of 
themselves  would  soon  become  much  more  powerful  and 
salutary  than  they  have  ever  been  in  our  municipal  affaii-s? 
The  elevating  forces  in  city  life  are  mainly  business,  social, 
moral,  humanitarian,  and  religious  forces,  rather  than  tliose 
which  are  partisan  and  political.  It  is  mainly  the  members 
of  these  classes  representing  such  forces  who  are  tlie  promise 
and  potency  of  our  municipal  regeneration.  They  have 
brought  the  abuses  of  our  municipal  administrati(ni  to  pul>- 
lic  judgment  and  have  created  our  highest  municipal  litera- 
ture. Tliough  denied  representation,  they  liave  supplied 
the  courage  and  devotion  which  have  initiated  and  advanced 
our  most  effective  improvements,  lalK)riously  and  patriotically 
carrying  many  of  the  intrenchments  by  which  politicians  and 
partisan  niayoi*s  have  tried  to  arrest  the  progress  of  municipal 
reform.      The   nuMubcrs  of  these  chvssos  are  the  source  and 

^  Spo  «>ti  tliis  subjoct  Proft'iwor  Commons's  Pro.  lifp.,  Ch.  IX.,  which  Is  v««ry 
8U);KeMtiv(v 
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strength  of  that  huge  number  of  societies,  unions,  and 
leagues,  in  many  American  cities,  which  prove  that  the 
higher  municipal  public  opinion  is  at  last  aroused,  and  en- 
able us  to  feel  that  the  city-party  system  is  doomed. 


V 

There  are  ample  reasons  which  justify  the  statement  of 
Ex-Mayor  Low  that  "the  council  is  the  great,  unsolved, 
organic  problem  in  connection  with  municipal  government 
in  the  United  States,"^  and  that  of  Professor  Goodnow  that 
"the  council  must  determine  the  policy  of  the  city."^  The 
power  to  make  the  ordinances  of  a  city  is  a  power  to  direct 
its  policy.  The  mayor,  like  all  other  citizens,  must  obey  the 
ordinances  as  well  as  the  laws. 

In  most  American  cities  the  ordinance-making  power  is 
distributed  between  limited  councils,  commissions,  boards, 
and  single  officers.  Much  conflict,  confusion,  and  needless 
litigation  are  the  inevitable  result,  as  there  would  be  con- 
cerning the  laws  if  there  were  several  law-making  bodies  in 
the  same  state.  Ordinances  which  all  citizens  must  obey 
certainly  ought  to  be  enacted  by  a  competent  body  having 
o-eneral  city  jurisdiction,  after  public  debate  and  a  consider- 
ation of  the  needs  of  all  official  departments  and  all  business 
interests.  But  quite  generally  in  American  cities,  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  any  competent  council,  ordinances  are  made  in 
a  semi-secret  manner,  by  some  authority  —  some  commis- 
sion, board,  or  officers  having  only  a  limited  jurisdiction  — 
without  conferring  with  those  at  the  head  of  other  parts  of  the 
administration,  or  even  the  hearing  of  representatives  of  the 
city  or  its  people.  Besides,  large  parts  of  the  administra- 
tion are  not  regulated  by  ordinances  at  all,  as  justice  and 
good  administration  require  they  should  be ;  for  where  good 
ordinances  end  in  municipal  administration  despotic  or  cor- 
rupt official  favoritism  generally  begins. ^ 

1  Bryce's  Am.  Comw.,  p.  633.  2  Mun.  Prob.,  p.  208. 

3  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  had  (in  1896)  202  ordinances  made  by 
itself  alone,  and  constituting  the  sanitary  code  for  the  city,  which  profoundly 
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2.  For  the  regulation  of  the  police  force  of  New  York 
City  there  are  (1897)  more  than  520  ordinances,  which  deeply 
affect  the  most  varied  public  interests  and  oHicial  duties. 
Yet  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  Police  Board  itself,  and 
have  been  adopted  without  any  public  discussion,  any  hear- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  branches  of  the  city  government, 
or  any  participation  of  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  do  not  impose  any 
undue  responsibilities  or  duties  upon  the  police  commission- 
ers, or  too  much  facilitate  intelligent  public  criticism  or 
exposure  of  their  malfeasance.  Possibly  if  these  ordinances 
had  been  framed  by  independent  representatives  of  the  public 
interests,  or  had  Ixjen  publicly  discussed  before  a  competent 
city  council,  they  would  have  imposed  so  much  severer 
duties  and  responsibilities  upon  police  commissioners,  and 
would  have  so  much  better  protected  the  public  interests, 
that  New  York  City  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  disgrace  which  have  been  connected  with  lier 
police  administration. 

3.  The  need  of  an  enlightened,  non-partisan  council  for 
making  all  ordinances  is  obviously  imperative,  and  will 
increase  Avith  the  growth  of  the  industries  and  population 
of  every  city.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  the  more 
absurd  and  dangerous,  to  give  the  mayor  the  ordinance-mak- 
ing power  or  to  give  him  the  taxing  power.  The  prosperity 
and  safety  of  city  residents  depend,  in  various  particulars, 
as  much  upon  the  ordinances  as  upon  the  laws.  It  is 
through  their  ordinances  that  city  people  declare  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  their  sense  of  justice,  their  views  of 
official  and  public  duty,  their  attitude  toward  education, 
health,  morality,  and  religion  —  therefore  their  capacity  for 
Home  Rule.  To  split  up  tlie  ordinance-making  power  and 
parcel  it  out  among  different  senii-independent  bodies,  allow- 

afTocts  many  important  private  interests  and  ri^htH,  as  well  as  tho  duties  of  many 
city  uHirors  out.sido  tlie  Hi>arti.  As  soiuo  JuMtitiration  for  tho  author's  statements, 
ho  may  say  that  at  tlie  rrqiu'st  of  tho  I^)arc|  of  Ilealtli  he,  as  its  counsel,  draftini 
in  \iM'A\  tho  ori);inal  of  this  co<l«<,  which  coti.Histcd  of  KVi  oniinancos,  aiiti  that,  with 
very  small  chau^jj's.  thoy  w«<ro  aMoptcd  hy  tho  Hoar«l  without  any  hearing  or  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  any  other  city  authority,  or  even  uf  tho  city  itself. 
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ing  each  to  use  so  much  of  it  as  it  pleases  to  magnify  its  own 
jurisdiction,  and  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral safety  and  convenience,  is  at  least  evidence  of  a  munici- 
pal condition  of  which  no  enlightened  people  can  be  proud. 


VI 

1.  If  we  consider  the  relations  of  cities  to  the  makincf  of 
laws  we  shall  find  the  need  of  a  council  with  paramount 
powers  hardly  less  imperative  than  in  regard  to  ordinances. 
It  is  conceded  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  municipal 
situation  is  the  need  for  frequent  appeals  to  the  state  for  special 
laws  to  be  enacted  by  legislatures  most  of  whose  members  have 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs.  We  have  seen 
that,  being  without  competent  city  councils,  American  cities 
cannot  —  until  such  councils  are  created  —  be  safely,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be,  trusted  with  much  larger  powers  for  Home 
Rule.  Most  cities  are  without  even  nominal  authority  in 
the  legislature  to  speak  for  themselves  as  a  whole  in  regard 
to  the  laws  they  require,  only  little  districts  and  parties 
being  therein  represented. ^  Commissions,  boards,  and  sep- 
arate officers,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  may  at  pleasure  submit 
bills  to  the  legislature  asking  for  larger  powers,  exceptions, 
privileges,  or  salaries  in  their  own  interests,  without  the 
city  being  even  notified.  Nothing  of  equal  importance, 
perhaps,  is  so  neglected  by  American  cities  as  the  means 
of  securing  good  and  of  preventing  bad  legislation  affect- 
ing their  affairs.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  legis- 
lature if  it  is  frequently  misled,  unless  it  has  refused  the  city 
the  means  of  being  heard.  Is  it  any  just  matter  of  surprise 
that  municipal  laws  are  often  incongruous,  confused,  selfish, 
unjust,  defective  as  well  as  excessive,  and  more  in  the  inter- 
ests of  schemers,  parties,  and  officers  than  in  that  of  the 
cities  themselves? 2    Many  of  these  excessive  laws  may  have 

1  The  first  chapter  of  Professor  Goodnow's  work,  Mun.  Prob.,  sets  this  subject 
in  a  clear  light. 

2  The  laws  applicable  to  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  have  become  an 
enormous,  confused  mass,  "incomprehensible,"  says  Professor  Goodnow,  "even 
to  the  learned."    Mun.  Prob.,  p.  8.    See,  on  this  subject,  Ch.  I. 
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probably  been  applied  for  only  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  thus 
gaining  selfish  advantages  over  the  public.  We  hold  it  to 
be  a  sound  general  rule  that  no  private  person  and  no  city 
board  or  ofiicer  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  legislature 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  affecting  the  charter  or  interests  of 
the  city  until  the  city  council  has  had  a  fit  opportunity  for 
considering  it  and  expressing  its  opinion, — a  rule  which 
would  much  reduce  the  number  of  such  bills  and  greatly 
increase  the  information  of  the  legislature  for  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  something  near  to  treachery  in  a  city  officer  to 
use  his  official  power  or  infiuence  in  the  legislature  in  tiy- 
ing  to  change  the  city  charter  before  a  hearing  has  been  had 
on  the  part  of  the  city  itself. 

The  legislature  may  properly  prepare  such  bills  as  it  feels 
compelled  to  prescribe  for  a  city,  but  it  should  provide  for 
the  city  being  heard  before  they  are  enacted.  As  a  rule, 
the  legislature  should  not  allow  any  other  bill  relating  to 
affairs  of  a  city  to  be  presented  before  it  until  the  bill  has 
l)een  considered  or  seasonably  presented  for  consideration  in 
the  city  council.  Party  managei's  and  traders  in  legislation 
would  of  course  bitterly  oppose  such  requirements,  which 
would  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  vicious  and  needless 
local  bills,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  own  corrupt 
profits.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  quality  of  city  laws 
enacted  would  be  as  much  improved  as  their  number  would 
be  reduced  by  such  provisions  ? 

If  the  councils  of  cities  were  to  have  no  other  functions 
than  those  of  adopting  ordinances  and  attending  to  legisla- 
tion, they  would  be  among  the  most  important  forces  affect- 
ing their  welfare,  and  would  need  the  services  of  their 
wisest  and  best  citizens. 

2.  The  municipal  corporation  for  which  the  council  acts, 
and  whoso  policy  it  must  guide,  is  recognized  as  fit  to 
possess  a  largo  measure  of  legislative  power.  The  people 
of  the  cities  are  represented  in  tlie  lower  liouse  of  the  legis- 
lature ius  the  people  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  the  councils  of  great 
cities  —  in  subsUmce  the  cities  theuiselves  acting  as  a  unit 
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tlu'ough  the  council  —  be  represented  by  senators  in  the 
upper  houses  of  the  legishxtures,  as  state  legislatures  are 
in  substance  represented  by  senators  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress  ? 

The  senators,  if  allowed  from  the  councils,  should  be 
elected  by  the  councils  themselves  from  among  their  own 
members  who  have  served  in  it  for  at  least  two  years.  Such 
senators  would  understand  cit}'  affairs  and  could  greatly  aid 
legislatures  in  dealing  with  them  justly  and  wisely,  —  cer- 
tainl}^  an  aid  which  legislatures  much  need.  That  these 
senators  would  be  among  the  most  intelligent,  non-partisan, 
and  useful  members  in  our  state  legislatures  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  That  such  a  mode  of  choice  would  give  added  dig- 
nity to  the  councils  themselves,  and  invite  superior  men  to 
enter  them,  seems  highly  probable.  These  senators  should 
be  chosen  by  the  method  of  free  voting,  so  as  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  non-partisan  members  of  the  council  and 
prevent  a  mere  representation  of  the  party  majority  in  the 
body. 

3.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  New  York  as 
amended  in  1894,^  recognizing  the  need  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  city  interests  in  our  legislatures,  provided  for 
a  hearing  upon  bills  relating  to  cities  before  some  city 
authority  prior  to  their  taking  effect.  In  certain  cities  the 
hearing  is  to  be  before  the  mayor  and  the  legislative  body 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  largest  cities,  from  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  council,  the  hearing  is  to  be  before  the  mayor  alone. 
If  the  city  authority  disapproves  a  bill,  it  fails,  unless  it 
shall  again  pass  the  legislature.  Therefore  in  the  larger 
cities  the  mayor's  disapproval  alone  practically  nullifies  the 
action  of  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  —  certainly  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  an  autocratic  mayor, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  suppressing  city  councils. 

This  original  device,  useful  to  some  extent,  may  be  but  a 
first  step  toward  insuring  cities  an  adequate  hearing  con- 
cerning bills  especially  affecting  them.     But  it  is  obviously 

1  Art.  XII.  Sec.  2. 
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very  objectionable  in  various  ways.  The  mayor  is  not  only 
called  upon  to  perform  legislative  functions,  but  may  have 
to  do  so  on  firet  entering  office,  when  he  has  had  no  adequate 
experience  in  city  affairs  and  may  be  familiar  with  hardly  a 
single  city  department.^ 

A  council  in  which  all  parties  and  interests  are  repre- 
sented—  a  continuous  body  whose  membere  have  long,  clas- 
sified terms  of  office,  and  who  must  of  necessity  be  at  all 
times  familiar  with  city  affairs  —  would  seem  to  be  a  pecul- 
iarly competent  body  for  the  discharge  of  such  legislative 
functions.  To  such  a  body  all  city  bills  might  be  usefully 
referred.  But  to  refer  the  bills  which  one  party  in  the 
legislature  has  passed  to  a  mayor  whom  perhaps  another 
party  has  elected,  would  obviously  tend  to  contests,  to  par- 
tisan scheming,  and  to  distrusts  highly  unfavorable  to  Home 
Rule.  What  could  more  tend  to  vicious  partisan  intensity 
in  mayoralty  elections,  to  inflate  the  self-conceit  and  arro- 
gance of  a  headstrong  party  nominee  for  mayor,  than  to  tell 
him  that  he  cannot  only  remove  at  pleasure  every  head  of 
a  department,  and  appoint  his  successor  as  he  pleases,  but 
that  he  can  defeat  every  proposed  law  for  the  city,  unless 
it  be  enacted  twice  over  by  the  legislature? 

4.  Such  increased  powers  conferred  upon  mayors  makes 
them  potent  partisan  forces  botli  in  state  and  city  politics. 
Of  the  two  liundred  members  of  the  lejjislature  of  New 
York  in  189G,  eighty-five  were  elected  from  three  cities,  and 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide,  in  its  last  amended  con- 
stitution, in  substance,  tliat  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  united  are  much  less  than  the  Greater  New 
York,  should  not  together  have  mtne  tlian  one-half  of  the 
state  senators,  and  that  no  one  city  should  elect  more  than 
a  third  of  them. 

The  party  dominant  in  these  cities  will  apparently  Ix?  able 
to  raise  more  money  for  carrying  elections,  and  to  use  it 


1  Stu'li,  ill  .sul)8tanoo,  wiw  tho  case  umlcr  May«>r  Strong  in  lH{in.     Ho  ha«l  to 
dtml  whh  iho  bill  wo  Imvp  just  oltwl,  K^vinj;  him.Hflf  an  nbH<>luto  jwwer  of  rcm<»v  il. 
within  a  vory  few  dayH  aftor  IiiM  taking;  oHioo,  and  to  |tAMi  upon  IGl  sv|Kirato  1 
for  Now  York  City  within  Hvo  nionthH  from  tliat  time! 
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more  diabolically,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state.  Which,  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  the  greater  political  force,  the  gov- 
ernor of  tlie  state  of  New  York  or  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City?  Which  will  dictate  the  election  of  the  governor  and 
dominate  the  legislature,  the  state  boss  or  the  city  boss? 
If  minority  representation  in  cities  is  not  established  before 
their  power  is  much  increased,  the  rural  population  of  the 
state  of  New  York  will  apparently  act  a  very  inferior  part  in 
its  government  —  and  this  reasoning  is  applicable  in  several 
states. 

5.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whatever  hearings  are 
to  be  had  in  cities  upon  bills  affecting  them  should  not  take 
place  before  they  are  passed  by  the  legislature.  If  the  city 
is  opposed  to  pending  bills,  why  not  ascertain  the  fact  at 
once  and  directly  without  the  waste  of  time  and  labor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demoralizing  log-rolling  and  possible 
corruption  which  attend  the  passage  of  city  bills?  There 
is  something  almost  grotesque,  after  requiring  a  legislature 
of  two  hundred  members  to  spend  a  long  time  in  framing 
and  passing  a  bill  relating  to  a  great  city,  in  allowing  an 
inexperienced,  party-elected,  politician  mayor,  perhaps  for 
mere  party  reasons,  to  nullify  the  Avhole  proceeding  by  a 
mere  disapproving  letter  to  be  sent  to  that  body.  What 
could  more  tend  to  convert  great-city  mayors  into  semi- 
kingly,  partisan  despots,  or  to  make  state  legislatures 
ridiculous  ? 

6.  Strength  for  the  support  of  an  enlarged  Home  Rule 
and  a  non-partisan  city  administration  must  be  most  largely 
found  among  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
the  legislature.  They  will  favor  a  form  of  city  government 
in  which  all  opinions  and  interests  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  city  councils.  It  is  only  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
council  that  opposing  parties  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cooperate.  A  city  government,  therefore,  in  which  a  non- 
partisan council  is  paramount  is  obviously  that  which  can  be 
most  easily  established  and  maintained. 
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VII 

We  can  now  see  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  — 
alike  in  theory,  method,  and  purpose  —  between  a  city  gov- 
ernment in  which  a  non-partisan  council  is  the  paramount 
power,  and  a  city  government  in  which  the  mayor — elected 
by  a  party  majority  —  is  the  paramount  power.  The  first  is 
based  on  public  opinion,  the  second  on  party  opinion  ;  the 
first  naturally  seeks  to  promote  the  public  interests  ;  the 
second  naturally  seeks  to  promote  party  interests  ;  the  first 
cares  nothing  for  the  party  opinions  of  the  municipal  ser- 
vants, the  second  —  save  as  civil  service  reform  prevents  it 
—  requires  their  opinions  to  be  those  of  the  victorious  party ; 
the  first  disregards  the  platforms  of  state  and  national  par- 
ties, the  second  brings  these  platforms  into  city  elections, 
and  seeks  to  carry  tliese  elections  by  party  infiuence ;  the 
first  makes  removals  only  for  cause,  the  second  makes  them 
for  party  advantage  ;  one  kind  of  government  naturally  en- 
forces the  merit  system,  the  other  the  spoils  system.  One 
of  them  strongly  tends  to  suppress  party  rule  and  to  prevent 
state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs ;  the  other  intensifies  and 
perpetuates  both  these  evils. 

As  the  council  remains  a  continuous  body  —  a  majority  of 
its  members  continuing  over  every  election  —  it  will  supply 
the  trained  experience  needed  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration consistently,  intelligently,  and  economically.  The 
continuous  council  kee[)s  the  city  constantly  supplied  with  a 
body  of  experienced  men  in  the  control  of  its  atYairs  ;  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  puts  the  administration  into  tlie  hands 
of  a  succession  of  inexperienced  party  leaders.  Such  a  coun- 
cil will  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  resistance  to 
the  partisan  schemes  an<l  patronage-mongering  demands  of 
victorious  parties  and  bosses ;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  will 
constantly  enforce  these  sclu'mes  and  demands. 

City  government  in  which  the  council  is  paramount  will 
naturally  act  upon  a  compri'hensivo  policy  and  move  on  in 
broadly  sweeping  curvi's,  always  duly  responsive  to  changes 
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in  public  opinion  as  shown  by  the  elections.  City  govern- 
ment under  which  a  party-elected  mayor  is  paramount  will 
naturally  advance  in  zigzag  lines,  constantly  courting  the 
temporary  party  majorities,  and  always  yielding  to  the  vary- 
ing demands  of  state  and  national  parties. 

A  paramount  council  would  require  the  police  force,  for 
example,  to  be  made  as  independent  as  possible  of  city  poli- 
tics and  elections ;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  would  require, 
on  the  contrary,  that  every  new  mayor  should  appoint  the 
head  of  this  force  —  as  has  always  been  the  case  under  the 
Brooklyn  charter  —  to  the  end  that  he  and  his  party  may 
control  it  for  their  common  advantage.  Finally,  government 
under  the  lead  of  a  council  would  gradually  suppress  party 
discrimination  and  control  in  every  part  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, while  a  government  under  the  lead  of  a  party-elected 
autocratic  mayor  would  make  that  discrimination  and  control 
absolute  and  universal.  It  would  enforce  party  tests  at  the 
gates  of  every  city  office  ;  it  would  regard  party  spirit  as  a 
potential,  motive  force  in  city  administration  ;  it  would  look 
forward  to  an  endless  series  of  party  contests  in  the  future 
as  the  great  source  of  municipal  virtue  —  as  Tammany  now 
does  in  the  Greater  New  York. 


VIII 

1.  All  good  business  managers  know  how  essential  it  is 
to  have  able  and  experienced  men  associated  as  directors,  or 
trustees  —  irrespective  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions 
—  with  presidents  in  the  management  of  great  business  cor- 
porations. They  generally  secure  for  such  managers  men 
much  superior  to  those  who,  in  the  main,  control  our  munici- 
pal corporations,  though  the  affairs  of  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  most  difficult.  Yet,  many  men  seem  to  think  that  a 
mayor  suddenly  brought  into  his  office,  and  very  likely 
utterly  inexperienced  in  city  administration,  may  be  safely 
intrusted  with  its  complete  control,  unaided  by  assistants 
corresponding  to  a  board  of  directors  or  trustees. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  facts.     If  we  should  strip  one  of 
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our  great  municipal  corporations  of  all  its  legislative  powers 
it  would  still  have  administrative  functions  large  enough  to 
be  the  business  of  at  least  ten  great  business  corporations  : 
(1)  the  care  of  the  water  supply  ;  (2)  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  ;  (3)  the  drainage  system  ;  (4)  the  construction  and 
control  of  docks  and  piers  ;  (5)  the  making  and  repair  of  the 
streets  ;  (6)  the  construction  and  charge  of  public  build- 
ings ;  (7)  the  extinguishment  of  fires  ;  and  if  our  supposed 
great  city  shall  obtain  the  power  secured  by  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  we  might  add,  (8)  tlie  supply  and  management 
of  gas  and  electricity  ;  (0)  the  care  of  a  system  of  i)ublic 
baths,  lodging-houses,  and  workhouses  ;  (10)  the  provision 
and  control  of  public  libraries.  And  after  these  ten  cor- 
porations had  been  carved  out,  there  would  still  be  left 
the  vast  departments  of  health,  of  police,  of  prisons,  of 
charity,  of  education,  of  ordinance-making,  and  of  justice 
and  legislation. 

Now,  if  these  ten  business  departments  were  handed  over 
in  a  great  city  each  to  a  separate  l)usiness  corporation  —  as 
most  of  them  miglit  be  with  public  advantage,  unless  we  can 
improve  our  city  governments  —  we  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  each  corporation  would  be  managed  by  directors,  to  say 
the  least,  as  competent  and  reputable  as  the  officers  who 
generally  control  all  the  vast  affairs  of  great  American 
cities. 

The  political  and  religious  opinions  of  these  directors 
would  be  disregarded  :  they  wouhl  hold  their  phiccs  long 
enoiigli  to  become  skilled  and  eilicient  managers  of  their  cor- 
porate affairs  ;  tliese  managers  would  appoint  their  ollicers  and 
employees  regardless  of  tlieir  religion  or  politics  ;  they  wouhl 
retain  them  by  reason  of  their  merit  so  long  as  they  were 
eilicient.  They  would  not,  every  two  or  three  years,  go 
outside  their  boards  for  party  reasons  and  bring  in  an  inex- 
perienced man  to  be  the  head  of  the  corporation.  They 
would  —  uidess  they  could  find  a  better  elsewhere  —  promote 
the  most  competent  direi'tor  or  trustee  to  be  president.  So 
it  is  with  banks,  trust  companies,  railroad  eompanit"s,  and 
the   other   largo   corporations    in   which  sagacity  and  non- 
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partisan  business  methods  acliieve  their  greatest  triumphs. 
The  directors  and  trustees  hold  the  president  responsible  to 
themselves.  They  would  decide  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
corporation.  They  remove  presidents  who  are  unfit  for  their 
places.  Yet  many  people  —  sensible  about  most  things  — 
seem  to  think  that  vast  municipal  corporations  can  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  lessons  of 
business  experience.  The  skill  and  virtue  of  professional 
politicians  according  to  the  theories  of  these  people  are 
all  that  is  needed. 

2.  Good  citizens  who  would  have  no  confidence  in  a  bank 
or  a  trust  company  which  had  not  a  competent  board  of 
directors  to  select  a  president,  and  to  give  steadiness  and 
wisdom  to  the  corporate  management,  seem  to  think  that 
a  single  party-elected  mayor,  unskilled  in  municipal  affairs, 
embarrassed  by  many  election  promises,  and  beset  by  a 
horde  of  politicians  clamoring  for  spoils,  can  single-handed 
not  only  manage  the  whole  government  of  a  vast  city,  but 
become  a  potent  force  for  its  improvement.  We  can  hardly 
think  a  good  municipal  system  to  be  very  near  at  hand 
when  we  see  many  men,  sensible  on  most  subjects,  accepting 
views  so  preposterous  concerning  city  affairs. 

There  has  been  no  ground  for  surprise  when  we  have 
seen  our  city  councils  and  our  mayors,  —  such  as  we  have 
had,  —  generally  baffled,  overmatched,  and  coerced  by  the 
abler  managers  of  our  well-officered  business  corpora- 
tions. 

What  right  has  a  great  city  to  expect  its  affairs  to  be  well 
managed  if  it  fails  to  put  its  ablest  and  worthiest  men  in 
charge  of  them,  or  fails  to  keep  them  there  long  enough  to 
thoroughly  understand  them?  These  affairs  are  the  most 
dignified  and  important  interests  intrusted  to  corporations. 
It  is  intrinsically  an  honor  to  control  them.  Men  of  the 
highest  character,  patriotism,  and  ambition  would  naturally 
aspire  to  seats  in  councils  having  charge  of  them,  if  the  ways 
into  these  bodies  were  honorable,  and  the  opportunities  for 
useful  service  there  were  free  and  adequate. 

There  are   men    who,  compelled  to   admit   that   councils 
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are  necessary,  yet  tell  us  that  able  and  trustworthy  men 
cannot  be  secured  for  members,  thus  in  substance  declaring 
that  we  are  incompetent  for  good  local  self-government  and 
have  no  right  to  expect  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
cities  contain  many  men  competent  for  membership  in  the 
councils  we  need.  How  we  can  bring  them  into  these  bodies 
we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 

IX 

3.  One  other  view  of  the  effects  of  a  paramount  and  auto- 
cratic mayoralty  deserves  attention.  When  tlie  wealth  of  our 
cities  shall  be  vastly  increased  and  the  population  of  some 
of  them  shall  be  expressed  in  millions,  the  management  of 
city  elections  and  the  bestowal  of  patronage  will  become  a 
stupendous  and  fearful  power  under  the  party  system  —  a 
political  force  in  politics  hardly  yet  imagined.  In  carrying 
it  into  effect,  there  will  be  presented  to  our  great  city  popula- 
tion such  a  demoralizing  exhibition  of  despotism  and  injustice 
as  does  not  now  exist  in  any  other  enlightened  nation  — 
hardly  even  Russia  or  Turkey.  Machination  will  be  more 
than  even  before  substituted  for  reason,  influence  for  merit, 
subserviency  to  arbitrary  power  for  the  true  spirit  of  free- 
men. Morality,  justice,  superior  character,  and  capacity 
will  become  more  and  more  disassociated  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  from  all  conceptions  of  city  government.  The 
ominous  separation  and  repulsion  which  now  so  largely  exist 
between  the  politician  and  oflicial  classes  on  one  side  in  our 
cities,  and  their  foremost  and  noblest  inhabitants  on  tlie 
other,  will  be  disastrously  widened. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  cities  where  an  auti>cratic 
mayoralty  lias  prevailed  that  it  prevents  any  free  discussion 
of  city  administration  in  oflicial  circles.  No  ofticer  is  inde- 
pendent enough  to  criticise  such  a  mayor.  Ollicers  who  hold 
their  plact\s  by  his  favor,  and  are  therefore  the  mere  creations 
of  his  will,  have  neither  the  temper  nor  the  courage  for 
arraigning  any  poliiry  which  he  supports,  or  exposing  any 
wrongful  acts  of  whi«  li  In*  is  guilty.      Wo  havo  seen  that 

T 
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even  under  the  city-party  system  the  simple  boss  becomes  a 
tyrant  so  dreaded  that  no  party  man  dares  confront  him. 
But  when,  in  the  near  future,  the  boss  shall  also  be  made  a 
mayor  —  autocratic  by  law  —  he  will  become  such  a  munici- 
pal despot  as  no  American  city  has  yet  seen,  and  no  Euro- 
pean city  would  endure,  or  can  comprehend.  There  will  be 
no  municipal  authority  which  can  call  him  to  account,  and 
much  less  investigate  his  administration.  Indeed,  the  simple 
fact  that  he  is  made  an  autocratic  maj^or  excludes  the  pro- 
priety and  possibility  of  all  provisions  for  his  responsibility 
to  the  people. 

4.  It  is  of  profound  significance  that  under  the  city-party 
and  autocratic-mayoralty  system  of  Tammany  and  the 
Brooklyn  charter,  there  have  not  only  never  been  any  pro- 
ceedings against  the  worst  acts  of  mayors,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  real  criticism  of  their  acts  by  any  city  offi- 
cers. No  imperial  or  feudal  despotism  has  ever  more  com- 
pletely than  this  system  suppressed  all  free  debate,  or 
imposed  a  more  servile  and  disgraceful  silence  upon  mu- 
nicipal subordinates  concerning  their  executive  chief.  We 
have  already  reared  a  generation  of  partisan  officers  in  our 
great  cities  who  think  it  a  duty  to  their  party  to  betray 
their  duty  to  the  city  by  concealing  the  wrongdoings  of  its 
mayors,  before  whom  they  fawn. 

5.  A  continuous  council,  constituted  as  we  have  proposed, 
would  apparently  contain  members  independent  enough  to 
criticise  the  bad  policy  of  mayors,  and  sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  city  affairs  to  do  it  intelligently  and  effectively. 
With  the  great  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  city  repre- 
sented in  this  body,  we  may  well  believe  that  its  debates 
would  be  instructive  and  earnest,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tribute much  to  public  enlightenment  about  city  affairs.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  good  local  government  is  not 
possible  —  it  is,  indeed,  chimerical  to  expect  it  —  in  a  great 
city  without  independent  public  debates  in  a  responsible 
municipal  council,  in  which  the  action,  and  especially  the 
wrongful  action,  and  neglects  of  all  its  officers  —  of  its  mayor 
not  less  than  its  policemen  —  shall  be  fearlessly  examined 
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and  fittingly  brought  before  the  people.  Hardly  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  such  a  body,  in  a  great  city,  could  be  more 
important  than  that  which  should  have  a  duty  to  inquire  and 
report  concerning  inefficiency  and  malversation  in  office  — 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  mayor. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — CONCERNING  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  MEM- 
BERSHIP  OF   A   CITY   COUNCIL 

General  considerations  bearing  upon  the  problem.  No  generally  accepted 
principles  or  model  on  the  subject.  Some  important  facls  and  assumptions 
stated.  The  great  objects  in  view.  Fundamental  provisions  for  a  council.  How 
the  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected  and  their  terms  of  office.  City  Alder- 
men and  District  Aldermen.  Village  Councils.  The  Classification  of  Aldermen. 
Aldermen  to  be  selected  by  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting.  Some  objections 
answered.  The  utility  of  having  these  two  classes  of  Aldermen  considered.  How 
Free  Voting  gives  much,  though  not  complete,  minority  representation.  Old 
ward  and  assembly  districts  will  be  broken  up.  A  general  view  of  the  council 
as  so  far  constituted.  It  is  complete  for  legal  action,  but  probably  insufficient  to 
arrest  party  domination.  How  councils  may  be  further  improved.  Appointed 
Aldermen  defined ;  the  advantage  of  having  them  appointed  by  the  council. 
Great  need  of  inducing  worthy  men  to  enter  city  councils.  Why  better  men  in 
the  councils  of  European  cities  than  in  those  of  United  States. 

Honorary  Aldermen  defined.  The  need  and  advantage  of  having  them.  The 
manner  of  choosing  them.  Would  give  dignity  and  wisdom  to  the  councils.  The 
question  of  salaries.  The  secretary  of  the  council  and  his  term  of  office.  Why 
the  council  should  be  a  single  body.  Concerning  the  transition  period  between 
partisan  and  non-partisan  city  government. 

The  proper  constitution  for  a  city  council  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  difficult  of  city  problems.^  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  propose  the  best  possible,  but  the  suggestion  of  one 
that  is  definite  in  outline  and  purpose  will  give  precision  to 
what  we  have  to  say,  and  present  principles  and  methods  in 
such  practical  application  to  structure,  and  with  such  defi- 
nite reference  to  objects  and  subjects,  as  will  most  contribute 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  discussion.  Probably  many  more 
readers  would  accept  our  proposals  if  they  were  more  indefi- 
nite ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  something  more  than 
generalities  is  required.  Definite  constructive  methods  are 
greatly  needed.  If  we  may  not  hope  that  a  single  city  will 
accept  our  plan,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  trust  that  it 
may  aid  more  competent  minds  in  devising  a  better  one. 

1  As  to  meaning  of  Council,  see  pp.  246,  247. 
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A  city  council  should  not  be  based  on  theory  or  specula- 
tion, but  on  facts  and  sound  principles.  It  should  be  in  liar- 
mony  with  American  constitutions  and  social  life,  and  it 
should  be  framed  in  the  light  of  the  world's  best  municipal 
experience.  While  accepting  everything  good  in  American 
municipal  methods,  we  sliould  billow  neither  a  false  national 
pride,  nor  a  pervading  and  seductive  spoils  system,  to  make 
us  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  older  nations.  Surely  there 
is  some  structure  of  government  which  is  better  than  others 

—  which  in  general  is  the  best — for  American  cities  and 
villages.  We  may  need,  under  peculiar  conditions,  to  de- 
part widely  from  our  ideal,  but  it  should  always  be  clearly 
defined  in  our  thought. 

The  structure  of  municipal  government  is  so  complicated 

—  so  many  considerations  are  involved  in  any  just  estimate 
of  a  single  remedial  suggestion  —  that  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  not  pass  final  judgment  until  he  has  considered  each 
suggested  provision  in  combination  with  the  others.  The 
question,  for  example,  whether  mayors  should  be  elected  by 
city  councils  —  as  we  shall  propose  —  cannot  be  wisely  de- 
cided until  we  know  how  these  bodies  are  to  be  constituted, 
and  what  are  to  be  their  powers,  as  well  as  those  of  mayors. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  distinctly  American 
municipal  system  —  certainly  none  which  commands  general 
respect  —  nor  is  there  any  American  city  so  conspicuously 
well  governed  as  to  be  a  fit  model  for  the  othei*s.  The  con- 
structive power  of  the  American  mind  has  never  yet  been,  in 
any  thorough  way,  applied  to  municipal  government,  though 
it  has  given  birth  to  a  motley  variety  of  city  charters.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  people  who  devised  the  consti- 
tutional systems  of  the  nation  and  tlie  states  are  incompetent 
to  deal  witli  their  municipal  problems.  Great  city  problems, 
as  wo  have  seen,  arc  of  very  recent  development,  and  have 
only  just  begun  to  arrest  the  general  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  have 
yet  considered  these  problems  on  the  basis  of  principle,  or 
are  well  informed  as  to  the  instructive  lessons  which  the 
long  municipal  exi)erience  of  Kuropo  can  teach  us. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  a  municipal  system  would  be  suc- 
cessful on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  merely  because  it  has 
succeeded  on  the  other.  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  common 
in  both  the  governmental  and  business  needs  of  cities  under 
monarchies  and  under  republics.  France  has  found  very 
limited  changes  to  be  needful  in  her  municipal  system  by 
reason  of  her  becoming  a  republic.  The  American  people 
are  surely  enlightened  enough  to  learn  from  European  expe- 
rience such  useful  lessons  as  it  can  supply,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  their  own  needs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  consti- 
tutional and  social  conditions. 

3.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  and  purposes 
which  we  hope  the  reader  will  constantly  keep  in  mind  in 
considering  our  suggestions :  (1)  there  should  be  such  fre- 
quency of  elections  and  such  numbers  of  elected  officers  as 
are  needed  to  enable  the  people  to  compel  the  government  to 
conform  to  their  wishes,  but  there  should  not  be  elections  — 
as  has  apparently  been  the  case  —  merely  because  parties 
desire   them,   or   their   managers   make   gains   from   them ; 

(2)  that  to  all  city  elections  in  which  more  than  one  officer 
of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  elected  at  once  in  the  same  political 
division,  the  methods  of  Free  Nomination  and  Free  Voting 
should  be  applied,  —  thus  enabling  all  voters  to  be  repre- 
sented and  each  of  them  to  bestow  his  ballots  as  he  pleases  ; 

(3)  that  municipal  commissions  and  boards  —  as  now  we 
have  them  —  should  be  gradually  superseded  by  transferring 
their  powers  to  city  councils,  —  except  that  certain  of  their 
powers,  which  are  in  their  nature  executive,  may  be  conferred 
upon  mayors  ;  (4)  that  mayors  should  possess  the  appropriate 
executive  powers,  after  the  general  analogy  of  the  powers  of 
presidents  and  governors ;  (5)  that  the  councils  should  pos- 
sess the  appropriate  legislative-  or  ordinance-making  powers 
after  the  general  analogy  of  a  congress  or  a  legislature ; 
(6)  that  the  paramount  need  and  purpose  in  organizing  city 
councils  are  to  construct  city  governments,  in  which  public 
opinion  —  which  springs  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
and  not  mere  party  opinion  —  shall  prevail.  Not  only  party 
majorities,  but  all  the   great   elements   of  public   opinion, 
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should  be  represented  in  the  councils.  We  should  seek  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  mere  party  divisions  and  contests  in 
these  bodies. 

It  is  assumed  that  contests  between  party  opinion  and 
public  opinion  —  between  party  interests  and  public  inter- 
ests—  will  continue  with  diminishing  fierceness  for  a  con- 
siderable time  even  after  reform  methods  have  begun  to 
prevail  in  our  municipalities ;  and  we  therefore  propose  an 
organization  for  city  councils  under  whicli  that  contest  can 
go  on  in  a  manner  tending  to  restrain  party  monoi)oly,  and 
in  a  way  most  favorable  for  the  triumph  of  public  opinion 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

4.  We  intend  to  enable  the  friends  of  non-partisan  city 
government  to  unite  their  forces  at  once,  according  to  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  victory,  under  the  proposed 
system,  and  to  intrench  themselves  in  —  and  enable  them  to 
hold  most  easily  —  the  official  positions  which  they  may  gain. 
Municipal  reforms  have  been  very  short-lived,  largely  be- 
cause the  new  ollicers  it  has  elected  have  been  compelled 
to  act  under  a  system  which  has  strongly  favored  city-party 
domination. 

The  partisan  and  politician  classes  engage  in  city-party 
contests  largely  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  the 
hopes  of  office  and  spoils,  and  the  love  of  power.  The  men 
who  will  be  the  strength  of  a  n(m-partisan  city  government 
based  on  public  opinion  are  sure  to  be  of  a  class  who  vote 
mainly  from  more  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  devise  —  and  we  have  tried 
to  devise  —  methods  which  shall  diminish  the  inducements 
of  the  first  class  of  voters  to  be  active  in  city  politics,  wliilo 
ill  the  same  time  making  it  easier  for  citizens  of  tlie  better 
class  to  unite  their  ballots,  —  and  oftVring  tliem  stronger  in- 
ducements to  vote.  These  results  will  be  attained  in  the 
degree  that  the  selfish  rewards  which  follow  political  vic- 
tories are  su})pressed,  and  voting  for  patriotic  and  unseltish 
reasons  shall  be  ma<le  less  burdensome  and  more  effective. 

Noble  men  are  activt*  not  only  (nr  I'harity  and  benevo- 
lence, lint  Uiv  great  political  reforms,  from  disinterested  and 
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altruistic  motives,  and  all  the  more  active  when  they  can  see 
that  their  efforts  are  likely  to  be  efficacious.  Under  a  f^ood 
city  council,  we  think  many  such  men  who  are  now  repelled 
by  our  party  system  —  thinking  it  almost  useless  to  vote  — 
would  take  an  active  part  in  city  politics  and  administra- 
tion ;  for  they  would  be  able  to  see  that  their  exertions 
would  not  be  useless.  We  look  upon  this  view  of  the 
subject  as  one  of  profound  importance ;  and  in  judging  of 
the  merits  of  our  suggestions  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
consider  their  tendency  in  these  particulars. 

5.  We  shall  not  find  it  practicable  to  notice  the  peculiar 
constitutional  provisions  of  different  states,  nor  can  we  enter 
into  details  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  ap- 
proj)riate  for  small  cities  as  compared  with  large  ones,  the 
number  proposed  being  thought  sufficient  for  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  these  explanations,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  provisions  for  a  city  council : 


There  should  be  no  election  for  city  officers  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years. 

II 

Every  person  eligible  for  a  city  office  may  be  selected  to 
fill  it  regardless  of  the  district  or  section  of  the  city  in  which 
he  may  reside.^ 

1  This  provision,  we  think,  would  be  favorable  to  the  choice  of  the  most  com- 
petent officers.  Professional  politicians  —  who  favor  autocratic  mayors  —  will 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  city  officers  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
localities  and  their  residents.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  how  fatal  this  objection 
is  to  their  main  theory  that  the  mayor  should  be  allowed  to  rule  the  whole  city. 
He  is  assumed  by  them  to  know  every  detail  of  its  business  and  needs  in  every 
section  and  district.  Further,  this  objection  practically  declares  the  voters  to 
be  incompetent  to  judge  as  to  whom  they  want  for  their  officials.  Why  should 
not  the  voters  of  a  city  be  allowed  if  they  wish  to  choose  for  one  of  their  officers 
—  especiallj'  if  he  will  become  a  resident  among  them — even  a  non-resident 
who  has  rendered  distinguished  service  as  a  city  officer  in  some  other  city,  —  a 
recognized  practice  in  Europe.  The  voters  who  are  competent  to  decide  as  to 
a  candidate's  character  and  capacity  are  certainly  competent  to  decide  whether 
his  residence  is  of  importance. 
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III 

There  should  be  a  mayor  with  an  official  term  of  two 
years.  1  He  should  have  the  appropriate  executive  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained. 

IV 

There  should  be  a  city  council,  to  be  a  single  body,  which 
should  have  the  appropriate  legislative  powers  and  duties, 
which  will  be  further  defined.  This  council  should  be  com- 
posed of  forty-six  members,  to  be  designated  Aldermen,  who 
should  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  several  additional 
members  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  explained. 


Ten  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected  on  gen- 
eral ticket,  that  is,  by  the  general  vote  of  the  city  at  large, 
and  they  should  be  known  as  City  Aldermen.  Their  term  of 
office  should  be  four  years. ^     We  should  regard  ten  as  too 

1  A  term  of  only  two  years,  which  largely  prevails,  is  suggested  on  the 
assuinption  that  the  mayor  is  to  bo  rhosen  by  the  council  —  a  choice  which 
would  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  In  case  he  should  bo  elected  by  the  people, 
we  think  tho  term  should  be  longer,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  p<issiblc  the  great 
expense,  and  the  electionccrini;  and  patron:ige-moii<^'erini;  corruption  incident  to 
such  elections.  Tho  terms  of  tho  mayors  of  Pljiladelphia,  St.  I>)uis,  antl  the 
Greater  New  York  aro  four  years.  In  matiy  small  cities  tho  term  is  only  one 
year,  but  in  a  number  of  the  largo  cities  it  is  three  years.  1  Bryce,  Am.  Comw., 
6«J0. 

2  Tho  prop<»rtion  between  the  number  of  Aldermen  to  be  electe<l  from  tho  city 
at  largo  and  tho  number  to  bo  eloctod  from  tho  «listricts,  as  here  pn>|M>sed,  does 
not  tlitTer  much  from  American  proced«'nts  (»n  tho  subject,  l-nder  i\\f>  Brooklyn 
charter,  which  w»'  have  ex:imitu<d,  th««re  were  seven  .Mclernien  elec  y 

at  large.     The  ten  C'iiy  .\ldermcn  t«)  b<»  first  electwl  should  bo  so  i :. r 

the  manner  of  classifyinK  Unit<sl  States  senators,  that  tho  terms  of  Ave  of  them 
should  expire  in  two  years  anii  the  tither  live  in  fojjr  years.    Tl  v 

Aldermen  woul<l  bo  i*lected  Itiemiially.     There  nre  two  reaso:  .-» 

terms  of  City  AMermen  four  years  while  thoHO  of  IMstrict  .Aldermen  are  to  be  six 
years;  (1)  tl»o  former  elections  are  likely  to  Iw  most  salutary  and  to  Involvo  lurg© 
municipal  i.H.Hues;  ('J)  tho  having  of  the  diverse  terms  will  do  most  to  balllo  mort 
•eltlsh  anil  i>artisan  calculations  and  Intrigue. 
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few  Aldermen  to  be  elected  at  large,  were  it  not  for  the 
appointed  Aldermen  to  be  proposed.^ 


VI 

Thirty-six  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected 
from  districts  —  nine  to  be  elected  from  each  of  four  dis- 
tricts. These  thirty-six  Aldermen  should  be  known  as  Dis- 
trict Aldermen,  and  their  term  of  oftice  should  be  six  years. 
For  the  purposes  of  their  election,  the  city  should  be  divided 
into  four  districts  of  as  nearly  equal  population  as  practicable. 

While,  as  a  rule,  the  choice  of  well-known  and  able  candi- 
dates is  favored  by  elections  at  large,  yet  perhaps  some  voters 
may  go  to  the  polls  only  because  a  candidate  is  from  their 
own  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  in  large  cities  there  may  be 
some  rational  basis  for  local-district  representation.  Large 
election  districts  avoid  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  small 
ones.  Besides,  there  is  a  strong  bias  and  much  precedent  in 
favor  of  districts,  which  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded.^ 


VII 

There  should  be  such  provisions  at  the  outset,  through 
classification,  or  drawings  by  lot,  —  as  is  the  case  in  the 
classifying  by  lot  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 

1  In  case,  in  any  city,  there  shall  he  a  majority  of  voters  favorable  to  elections 
at  large,  we  should  prefer  to  have  twenty  City  Aldermen  elected  by  this  method, 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  District  Aldermen.    See  p.  292. 

2  It  would  be  all  the  better  if  these  districts  were  independent  of  the  old  ward 
and  assembly  district  divisions  in  which  the  politicians  have  long  been  elaborately 
organized  and  intrenched.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  in  case  of  most  very  large 
cities  the  number  of  District  Aldermen,  as  well  as  of  districts  for  their  elections, 
might  be  less.  In  quite  small  cities,  where  local  needs  are  familiar  to  all,  the 
elected  Aldermen  should  all  be  elected  on  general  ticket.  In  this  event,  however, 
their  term  should  be  six  years,  and  they  should  be  so  classified  that  only  one- 
third  of  them  would  be  elected  every  alternate  year.  But  in  no  case  should  less 
than  three  Aldermen  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  method  of  non- 
partisan. Free  Voting  may  be  effectively  enforced.  In  villages,  where  only  the 
simplest  form  of  council  may  be  needed,  it  might  be  composed  of  nine  Village 
Aldermen  elected  at  large,  whose  terms  should  be  of  such  length  and  so  classified 
that  one-third  would  be  elected  each  year  —  or  each  alternate  year.  Party  gov- 
ernment could  hardly  be  established  under  such  a  system. 
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ate,  — that  the  terms  of  one-third  of  these  thirty-six  District 
Aldermen  will  expire  every  two  years.  This  would  result 
in  the  election  of  twelve  District  Aldermen  and  five  City 
Aldermen  biennially;  that  is,  in  the  renewal  every  alternate 
year  of  the  mayor  and  seventeen  out  of  the  forty-six  members 
of  the  council  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 


VIH 

The  nomination  and  election  of  both  of  these  classes  of 
Aldermen  sliould  be  according  to  the  methods  of  Free  Nomi- 
nations and  Free  Voting,  as  we  have  explained  them,  and, 
consequently,  every  nomination,  so  far  as  the  law  will  take 
any  notice  of  it,  must  be  made  by  a  certificate  signed  by  not 
more  than  twenty-five  electors.  The  voting  for  each  class  of 
Aldermen  will  be  by  a  single  ballot  paper  supplied  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  containing  tlie  names  of  all  the  candi- 
dates of  the  same  class  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time. 
Against  the  name  of  each  candidate  the  voter  will  mark  in 
figures  the  number  of  votes  he  wishes  to  give  him,  and  every 
voter  will  be  free  to  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  City  or 
District  Aldermen  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  ;  that  is 
live  votes,  after  the  first  election,  for  City  Aldermen,  and 
three  votes  for  District  Aldermen,  and  to  distribute  them 
among  the  candidates  according  to  his  sense  of  duty.^ 

It  is  quite  likely  that  mere  politicians,  on  one  hand,  and 
radical  reformers  on  the  other,  may  ask :  Why  not  try  only 
the  better  of  the  two  methods,  that  of  allowing  the  voter 
five  ballots,  or  that  of  allowing  him  only  three  ?  We  answer : 
How  can  we  tell  which  is  the  better  in  the  present  state  of 
American  experience  and  opinion,  until  we  try  both  ?     And 

^  Wo  HhouM  thus  have  tho  prl!jclpl««  <»f  Free  Votinjr  Ap|>lIo«I  both  in  its  most 
lliiiitod  iii.iiiiier,  aiul  iilHit  ill  h  inaitiii'r  more  (*xt(MuI<>«l.  Wt<  sct-tiro.  in  t)u>  t>tci*Uon 
of  City  AliI(>rni(Mi,  sorno  of  tho  a<ivanta{;i>H  of  a  larj^L*  choice  amonf;  canditlates  — 
In  inakiu);  whirh  thr  nioMt  iiitclligoiit  voters  are  mt>st  ct>mpctc>nt  to  act  wisely  in 
tlio  t^eneral  iiitorc.tt  of  the  city.  The  District  AMermon  are  to  U*  elect««l  in  a  man- 
ner whitli.  while  it  largely  tlefeats  mere  party  contn»l,  atxi  will  make  some  rval 
min«>rity  representation  |>i>Hsihle,  tloes  nt)t  jjo  U'yomI  well-testeil  American  prt>c<^ 
doDts,  —  iuiieod,  not  so  far  an  the  successful  ex|)crlmeut«  iu  Pennsylvania.  S«« 
fh.  IX. 
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wluit  better  method  of  trial  than  elections  side  by  side,  at 
the  same  time  ?  We  have  seen  that  in  two  states  the  three- 
ballot  method  has  been  salutary.^ 

IX 

Before  proceeding  to  the  additional  membership  of  the 
council  which  is  desirable,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  some- 
what the  two  classes  of  Aldermen  we  have  already  pro- 
posed. 

The  City  Aldermen.  —  In  electing  five  Aldermen-at-large, 
to  be  called  City  Aldermen,  once  in  two  years,  for  terms  of 
four  years,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  giving  con- 
spicuous expression  to  public  opinion  concerning  large  ques- 
tions of  city  policy,  in  which  the  people  may  take  a  deep 
interest.  In  these  elections  the  city  will  speak  as  a  whole, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  sections 
or  parties  to  bargain  with  each  other  under  the  method  of 
Free  Voting.  So  long  as  party  divisions  shall  be  kept  up  in 
regard  to  city  affairs,  each  party  will  probably  make  great 
efforts  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  elections.  These  efforts, 
however,  must  spring  rather  from  party  spirit  and  the  desire 
of  demonstrating  a  superior  number  of  party  adherents  than 
from  any  hope  of  gaining  much  in  the  way  of  offices, 
spoils,  or  the  control  of  the  council  —  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
As  Free  Voting  will  give  every  elector  five  ballots,  and  allow 
him  to  bestow  them  as  he  pleases,  no  party,  save  under  pecul- 
iar conditions,  will  be  likely  to  elect  more  Aldermen  than 
are  due  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  and  generally  each 

1  See  Ch.  IX.  "We  shall,  in  the  next  chapter,  show  that  in  England  and  Scot- 
land the  giving  of  the  voter  more  than  five  hallots  has  also  been  salutary.  We 
propose  to  try  which  is  the  best  of  two  good  things.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  voters  will  be  required  to  elect  a  City  Alderman  than 
to  elect  a  District  Alderman,  and  hence  more  complete  provisions  for  minority 
representation  are  important  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  We  may 
say  here  that  the  reform  charter  for  New  York  City,  which  passed  the  legis- 
lature in  1872,  but  which  the  Tammany  Governor,  Hoffmann,  defeated  by  his 
veto  (see  pp.  237,  238),  provided  for  five  city  districts,  from  each  of  which  nine 
Aldermen  were  to  be  elected  at  once,  and  every  voter  was  to  have  nine  votes 
which  he  could  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he  should  prefer. 
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party  will  be  able  to  elect  that  number,  provided  its  candi- 
dates are  as  worthy  as  the  others. 

But,  more  important  still,  the  non-partisan,  independent 
voters  —  all  those  who  prefer  good  Aldermen  to  mere  party 
victory  —  can  by  uniting  generally  secure  the  representation 
which  justly  belorgs  to  their  number;  or  they  may  use 
their  power,  so  far  as  they  think  best,  for  the  election  of 
the  best  candidates  nominated  by  others.  We  have  seen 
that  one  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  voters  can  by  uniting 
elect  their  candidate.^  Minority  representation  will  thus  be 
in  a  considerable  measure  secured  in  electing  the  City  Alder- 
men. It  is  obvious  that  mere  partisan  reasons  and  merce- 
nary inducements  for  voting  in  these  elections  will  be  made 
much  weaker  than  tliey  would  be  if  the  mere  majority  coidd, 
as  under  the  party  system  of  voting,  elect  all  of  the  five  City 
Aldermen.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  spoils  and  party 
control,  it  should  be  noticed  that  only  five  of  the  ten  City 
Aldermen  are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  year. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  all 
citizens  who  vote  and  are  active  in  the  city  elections  from 
the  most  patriotic  and  disinterested  motives,  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  greater  exertions  by  the  fact  that  these  elections 
will  generally  give  them  the  representation  due  to  their 
numbers?  Here  we  see  the  first  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tant fact,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  that  the  very 
method  of  voting  may  be  made  to  encourage  and  attract  the 
best  voters,  and  to  discourage  and  batlle  the  worst.  May 
we  not  reasonably  expect  that  more  voters  —  more  at  least  of 
those  who  vote  for  the  most  unsellish  and  patriotic  reasons  — 
will  go  to  the  polls  at  such  elections  than  would  go  there  at 
elections  when  none  but  the  party  majority  can  secure  any 
representation?  Is  it  too  much  to  hoix*  that  this  right  of 
Free  Voting  may  bo  used  to  place  some  able  and  indejKMi- 
dent  City  Aldermen  in  tlie  council  and  to  keep  them  theri' 
for  a  h>ng  time? 

3.  We  do  not  attach  supreme   importanoe   to  au  exact 

iSmCU.  IX. 
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representiitioii  of  the  iininbers  holding  different  o[)inions,  or 
believe  it  possible  to  secure  it,  yet  an  approximation  to  this 
result  is  practicable,  and  would  be  highly  salutary.  It 
would  defeat  the  despotism  of  the  party  majority ;  it  would 
make  the  boss  impossible ;  it  would  make  the  mercenary 
vote  largely  unsalable ;  it  would  destroy  the  profits  of 
managing  the  business  of  city  politics. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  whole  number  of  city  voters 
to  be  73,000,  of  whom  31,000  support  the  candidates  of  one 
party,  25,000  those  of  a  second  party,  and  2000  of  a  third 
party,  while  there  are  15,000  non-partisan  or  independent 
electors  who  will  vote  for  the  best  candidates  irrespective 
of  mere  party  interests.  Under  our  party  system,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  31,000  to  elect  their  five  aldermanic  can- 
didates, and  for  the  other  42,000  voters  to  be  left  unrepre- 
sented. ^  But  under  Free  Voting,  while  the  two  larger 
parties  would  be  fortunate  if  they  could  elect  four  City 
Aldermen,  the  non-partisan  voters  could  certainly  elect  one 
of  them,  9126  votes  being  enough  for  this.  They  could 
also  cause  the  election  of  some  of  the  best  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  any  party  —  they  having  more  than  5000  votes  to 
spare  for  this  purpose,  after  electing  their  own  candidate  — 
however  impossible  in  practice  it  may  generally  be  to  make 
all  of  them  available  to  the  utmost.  Obviously,  each  party 
would  incline  to  put  up  worthy  candidates  whom  conscien- 
tious, independent  voters  could  support. 

4.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  this  method  of  electing 
the  two  classes  of  Aldermen  would  exclude  mere  party  domi- 
nation, and  bring  into  city  councils  men  quite  different  from 
those  whom  American  cities  have  generally  elected  to  such 
bodies?  The  bitterness  with  which  mere  politicians,  parti- 
sans, and  all  bosses  oppose  this  method  of  voting  shows  their 
answer  to  this  question.  Votes  would  doubtless  be  some- 
times so  bestowed  among  the  five  candidates  for  City  Alder- 
men as  to  fall  much  short  of  the  ideal  representation  which 
is  possible.      Objections  on  this  score  are  likely  to  come 

1  See,  on  this  subject,  Ch.  IX. 
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(1)  from  radical,  though  patriotic  and  conscientious,  re- 
formers who  sometimes  fail  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
possible  because  they  insist  on  ideal  perfection  at  the  out- 
set ;  and  (2)  from  radical  partisans  and  politicians,  who 
insist  that  the  strongest  party  should  be  able  to  elect  all 
the  candidates.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jectors will  tell  us  there  are  several  forms  of  cumulative 
voting  which  would  give  a  more  complete  representation. 
We  need  not  dispute  about  the  facts.  But  all  of  them  are 
too  complicated  for  the  j)resent  state  of  public  opinion, — 
their  zealous  advocates  dispute  among  themselves,  —  and 
nothing  will  do  so  much  to  enlighten  that  opinion  as  en- 
forcing the  easier  methods  we  propose. 

District  Aldermen.  — Only  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
needed  concerning  the  election  of  the  three  District  Alder- 
men every  alternate  year,  from  each  of  the  four  Aldermanic 
districts.  Their  six  years'  term  of  office  insui-es  an  official 
experience  on  the  part  of  these  officers  adequate  for  learning 
how  to  manage  the  city  business  wisely.  As  one-third  of 
them  is  to  be  renewed  at  every  biennial  election,  no  unwise 
policy  can  long  prevail  through  their  votes.  There  are  some 
reasons  which  favor  elections  in  great  cities  from  a  small 
number  of  large  districts.  There  may  be  local  interests  of  a 
peculiar  kind  important  enough  to  arouse  strong  sectional 
jealousies.  A  feeling,  however  unfounded,  prevails  largely 
to  the  effect  that  elections  in  districts  are  more  under  the 
control  of  the  people  than  elections  at  large.  If  we  have 
four  districts,  it  can  ])e  said  that  more  of  the  candidates 
will  be  personally  known  to  the  voters.  On  tlie  whole, 
it  seems  to  be  wise,  at  first,  to  defer  largely  to  the  feelings 
in  favor  of  such  districts  which  may  be  decisive  of  early 
reform. 

In  electing  three  District  Aldermen  at  once  from  each  di.»»- 
trict,  by  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  it  is  likely,  so  long 
as  parties  shall  tliink  it  worth  while  to  exert  themselves 
ill  city  elections,  that  each  of  the  two  larger  parties  in 
thf  districts  will  generally  be  able  to  ehvt  one  of  the  three 
District  Aldermen,  and  that  tiie  most  non-partisan  votei-s  will 
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be  able,  if  not  always  to  elect  the  third  from  their  own  ranks, 
to  at  least  effectively  and  very  usefully  admonish  both  parties 
of  the  need  of  nominating  good  candidates.  If,  for  example, 
the  voters  of  the  two  great  parties  and  of  the  class  which 
will  vote  more  or  less  independently  of  parties,  are  respec- 
tively 9000,  7000,  and  3000  in  a  district,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  no  party  is  likely  to  elect  more  than  one  of  its  candi- 
dates without  the  aid  of  the  non-partisan  vote,  and  that  this 
vote  may  be  a  very  salutary  power.  Both  parties  would 
make  nominations  with  a  view  to  win  it.^ 

2.  By  this  method  of  voting,  the  old  party  ward  and 
assembly  district  organizations  and  intrenchments  will,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  made  useless.  In  councils  so  elected  men 
standing  for  opposing  theories,  policies,  and  interests,  in  the 
same  districts,  and  well  informed  concerning  them,  wall  con- 
front each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  council.  We  must  think 
that  debates  will  be  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and  useful 
under  such  a  representation  than  they  have  been  under  the 
old  party  system  according  to  which  only  the  representatives 
of  one  party  or  interest  in  a  district  appear  in  the  council. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  only  a  third  of  all  the  District 
Aldermen  are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  little  patronage 
or  spoils  is  likely  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  victory ;  so  that  while 
all  the  motives  for  patriotic,  unselfish  voting  are  left  in  full 
force,  those  which  impel  the  partisan,  mercenary,  and  venal 
voter  will  be  rendered  largely  inefficacious.  The  influences 
which  support  the  system  of  party  leaders  would  seem  to  be 
in  large  measure  suppressed  by  this  method  of  electing  the 
council. 

General  View  of  the  Council.  —  Looking  at  the  council  as 
thus  far  made  up,  and  to  the  manner  of  getting  into  it,  we 
see  that  the  principal  departures  from  American  precedents 
are  (1)  Free  Nominations,  (2)  Free  Voting,  and  (3)  minority 

1  The  constitution  of  New  York  as  amended  in  1894  (Art.  XIV.  Sec.  2),  in  ref- 
erence to  conventions  for  amending  the  constitution,  provides  for  the  election  of 
three  delegates  from  each  Senate  district  of  the  state,  and  for  eighteen  delegates 
from  the  state  at  large,  —  thus  approving  much  of  the  theory  we  have  adopted,  — 
but  unfortunately  it  contains  no  provisions  for  Free  Voting  or  minority  represen- 
tation. 
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representation ;  that  is,  a  representation  of  the  whole  people 
and  all  their  interests,  irrespective  of  parties,  instead  of  a 
mere  representation  of  party  majorities. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  if  no  political  party  should  take 
any  action,  as  such,  concerning  these  aldermanic  elections,  the 
people  could  easily  go  forward  and  elect  the  'nembers  of  tlie 
council  under  the  methods  proposed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
parties  and  their  accustomed  agencies  should  conspire  to  do 
their  utmost  to  control  the  elections,  the  non-partisan  inde- 
pendent voters  could  elect  the  candidates  due  to  their  num- 
bers. As  the  ballots  would  be  supplied  at  public  cost, 
very  little  money  would  be  required  for  election  expenses. 
Elections  would  be  much  more  simple,  easy,  and  inex- 
pensive than  elections  under  the  old  party  system  ;  for  all 
the  complex  machinery  for  party  enrolments  and  nomi- 
nations, and  all  questions  as  to  their  regularity,  would  be 
avoided. 

2.  There  are  likely  to  be  objections  to  such  a  council 
based  upon  two  opposing  theories,  which  deserve  some  atten- 
tion. (1)  On  one  side,  it  will  be  said  that  the  council  will  be 
rigid  —  that  it  cannot  be  readily  enough  made  to  conform  to 
changing  opinions  among  the  people.  If  by  changing  opin- 
ions are  meant  opinions  concerning  national  party  issues  as 
declared  in  party  platforms,  we  are  glad  to  think  such  a 
council  would  probably  take  little  notice  of  them.  The  exe- 
cution of  a  sound  and  consistent  municipal  policy,  and  the 
doing  of  the  public  work  of  a  city,  require  some  steadiness 
and  consistency  of  management  —  an  advance  in  broadly 
curving  lines,  and  according  to  well-planned  and  systematic 
metliods. 

Tlie  wise  changes  of  municipal  policy  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  non-partisan  vote  of  a  city  are  pretty  sure  to 
affect,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
Ihms  of  its  council.  It  ha.s  been  one  of  our  municipal  evils 
that  our  city  otVicers,  even  if  honest,  have  not  had  tlie  moral 
courage  or  the  legal  power  needed  to  supjwrt  the  public 
interests  effectively  against  sudden,  partisan,  and  mercenary 
combinations.  It  is  only  towns  and  small  villages,  whose 
u 
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affairs  are  very  simple,  that  can  get  along  with  annually 
elected  officers.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  larger  the 
city,  the  longer  the  experience  required  on  the  part  of  its 
officers  for  the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  aldermen 
who  remain  over  each  election  will  be  able  to  prevent  a 
sudden  revolution,  but  they  are  not  very  likely  to  withstand 
any  strong  and  salutary  expression  of  public  opinion  in  an 
election. 

2.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  council  will 
be  too  weak  to  avoid  a  complete,  damaging  surrender  to  the 
party  which  may  have  a  majority  in  a  biennial  election. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  diverse  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  we  may  doubtless  learn  much  from  experience.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  newly  elected  aldermen  can  hardly 
all  belong  to  the  same  party.  A  clear  party  triumph  in  the 
council  would  require  the  votes  of  members  of  a  party  who 
had  been  several  years  in  the  body,  and  men  thus  situated 
do  not  generally  incline  to  a  revolutionary  policy. 

3.  Nevertheless,  we  must  think  there  is  more  danger  that  a 
council,  constituted  as  we  have  suggested,  and  without  other 
members,  would  be  too  weak  to  stand  with  adequate  stability 
for  the  public  interest,  and  against  party  interests  and  selfish 
combinations,  —  especially  for  the  next  few  years  after  its 
creation,  —  than  there  is  that  it  would  be  strong  enough, 
or  inclined,  to  withstand  public  opinion  in  the  interest  of 
domination  by  itself.  Indeed,  we  are  so  impressed  with  the 
need  of  fortifying  the  council,  especially  in  large  cities, 
against  partisan  assaults,  and  of  bringing  into  their  mem- 
bership men  who  will  more  fully  represent  public  opinion 
and  public  interests,  that  we  shall  propose  a  third  class  of 
aldermen,  novel  in  this  country,  though  justified  by  a  vast 
experience  elsewhere,  —  a  class  of  aldermen  to  he  chosen  hy  the 
cou7icil  itself. 

4.  But  before  we  do  this,  we  trust  the  reader  will  notice 
these  points :  (1)  that  the  council,  as  thus  far  constituted, 
is  complete  and  legally  sufficient  for  its  duties,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  American  standards ;  (2)  that  it  is  in  no  way  dependent 
for  discharging  its  functions,  in  a  legal  sense,  upon  the  third 
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class  of  aldermen  to  be  proposed  ;  and  (3)  that  tliis  third 
class  is  proposed  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the 
council  members  who  will  increase  its  wisdom  and  non- 
partisan spirit,  and  give  it  more  of  the  courage,  business 
capacity,  and  independence  needed  for  withstanding  partisan 
aggression  and  political  scheming. 

The  need  and  utility  of  this  third  class  of  aldermen  — 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enforcement  of  a  non- 
partisan, municipal  system  —  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Par- 
ties and  their  managers  will  make  desperate  struggles  at  the 
outset  —  as  they  did  when  civil  service  reform  methods  began 
to  impose  effective  restraints  —  to  break  down  the  new  sys- 
tem. Tliey  will  nominate  intense  partisans  for  aldermen  who 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  a  non-partisan  council.  For  a  time, 
possibly  a  majority  of  the  aldermen  may  be  bitter  partisans 
of  different  parties.  The  residue  of  the  members  will  very 
likely  represent  the  non-partisan,  independent  members  of  the 
community  —  whom  these  opposing  partisans  dislike  perhaps 
more  than  they  do  each  other.  For  a  time,  such  antagonistic 
elements  would  be  unfavorable  both  to  just  and  patriotic 
action  by  the  council,  and  to  the  friendly  cooperation  of  its 
members  —  though,  before  long,  the  futility  of  this  passionate 
kind  of  action  would  be  recognized,  and  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  discontinued.^  Nevertheless,  it  seems  wise  to 
bring  into  tlie  council  a  few  additional  members  —  to  be  chosen 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  body  —  not  merely  for  such 
temporary  reasons,  but  for  those  more  important  and  abiding, 
which  will  soon  appear.  As  these  additional  members  should 
and  would  be  selected  by  a  two-thirds  —  or  a  three-tifths  — 
majority  vote  of  the  council,  —  and  according  to  the  methods 
of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting,  —  it  is  hardly  possible 
that   they  should   l)e    men  of   partisan   or   radical   opinions. 

^  See  on  this  point  tho  resnlts  of  cxi^erience  in  fJemiany,  Ch.  XIII.  pp.  .'VW,  .Tfil. 
Tlie  iiuthor,  during  hiN  serviro  an  a  Civil  Service  CununiMsionor.  found  that  such 
youn;;  jin'ii  as  oiitorrtl  tho  public  service  rca«ty  to  wranglo  over  party  ttieoriM 
soon  jipprri'liitiMl  the  folly  of  sucli  rondiirt,  and  leanunl  t«»  work  |H'ar»ably  Hide 
by  siilo  in  the  piiblie  departinoiitM  as  the  ri>iidiiet  of  our  letter  carriers  and 
cu.stoins  ruvenuo  oOicials,  solocted  through  civil  service  ux.an)iuation.H.  now  c««n- 
stautly  shows. 
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They  must  be  men  of  moderate  and  reasonable  opinions  to 
command  such  a  majority. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
put  into  the  council  say  ten  members  who  hold  a  position 
between  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  body,  and  have  not 
won  their  way  into  it  through  a  popular  contest  ?  They 
would  naturally  be  peacemakers  between  the  extremes. 
Having  received  their  membership  from  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  their  influence  would  naturally  be  used  for  har- 
monious action  and  a  reasonable,  non-partisan  policy.  We 
shall  reserve  the  vast  experience  which  justifies  these  ap- 
pointed aldermen  until  after  we  have  stated  the  manner 
of  choosing  them,  and  we  hope  the  reader  will  reserve  his 
judgment. 

X.     Appointed  Aldermen 

1.  The  council  should,  for  reasons  just  stated,  appoint  into 
its  oivn  hody^  after  the  first  biennial  election,  ten  other 
aldermen,  to  be  known  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  the  same  being  in  addition  to  the  forty-six 
elected  Aldermen,  and  making  the  council  consist  of  fifty-six 
members,  each  of  whom  will  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties.^ 

As  such  a  method  of  choosing  municipal  legislators  finds 
no  extensive  precedents  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its 
mere  novelty  may  fail  to  receive  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  those  worthy  conservatives  who  distrust  everything 
new,  we  hasten  to  promise  them  a  justification  of  it  by  a 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  practical  experience  than  can 
be  cited  in  the  United  States  in  favor  —  perhaps  we  may 
say — of  any  municipal  method  of  doing  anything  whatever. 

2.  It  has  long  been  the  American  practice  on  the  part  of 
city  councils  for  them  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their  own  mem- 

1  The  ten  members  first  appointed  should  be  so  classified,  according  to  the 
method  before  explained,  that  the  term  of  five  of  them  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  thereafter  five  of  the  Appointed  Aldermen  will  retire  biennially  — 
making  the  council  consist  of  sixty  members  after  the  first  two  years.  We  might 
properly  speak  of  these  aldermen  as  Elected  Aldermen,  but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  them  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class. 
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bership.  This  practice  covers  the  only  real  question  of 
principle  which  our  suggestion  involves  —  the  question  as 
to  selecting  legislative  officers  by  legislative  officers.  We 
would  merely  extend  the  principle  to  the  selection  of  five 
new  members  biennally.^  The  constitution  of  New  York, 
as  amended  in  1894,  declares  that  city  officers  may  be  elected 
by  the  people,  or  may  be  appointed  as  the  legislature  shall 
direct.  The  legislature  may  therefore  vest  the  appointment 
of  any  and  all  city  officers  in  any  other  city  officers,  save 
where  the  constitution  has  otherwise  specifically  provided. 
The  same  principle  is  also  extended  to  county  officers.^ 
Here  both  the  principle  and  the  policy  we  have  suggested 
have  an  ample  constitutional  basis. 

It  seems  almost  obvious  that  members  of  city  councils  who 
are  familiar  with  the  authority  and  multifarious  duties  of 
these  bodies  must  be  especially  well  qualified  to  decide  who 
are  most  fit  to  be  made  members.  The  real  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  conferring  the  suggested  appointing  power, 
therefore,  turns  upon  the  probability  of  its  being  exercised 
in  good  faith  in  the  public  interest.^ 

3.  Let  us  consider  this  probability.  To  insure  fairness 
and  complete  publicity  in  appointing  these  aldermen  and  to 
enable  public  opinion  and  the  public  press  to  be  effective, 
written  nominations  for  the  places  to  be  filled  should  be 
required  to  be  made  by  certificate  signed  by  five  members 
of  the  council  in  analogy  to  the  certificates  required  under 
the  methods  of  Free  Nomination  as  we  have  explained  them. 
These  nominations  for  Appointed  Aldermen  should  be  placed 
upon  the  public   records  of   the  council  at  least  ten  days 

1  Whilo  these  pafjps  arc  ])oinjj  written  (lS*.*<i),  a  New  York  ^  i. 

appointed    by  the  governor,  has   reported   a   bill    for  the  jjon  s 

which  provides  not  only  for  the  council  filllnR  vacancies  in  it«  own  body,  but  for 
its  filling  all  vacancies  in  any  of  tliu  elective  offices  of  cities.  Const.,  Art.  X. 
Sec.  2. 

a  Const.  New  York.  Art.  X.  Sec.  2. 

*  It  may  be  Hai«l.  with  mueh  truth,  that  the  ncoil  and  utility  of  having  Appointed 
Aldermen  are  much  greater  In  largo  cities  —  whoso  afTalm  arc  compllr.itetl  —  than 
In  small  ones.    Yet  Ij>  Kn^land  —  whieh  has  te«te<I  the  utility  of  .\i 
men  for  more  timn  sixty  years  — they  are  proTided  for  even  in  t'  f 

her  more  than  three  hundred  cities. 
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before  the  nominees  can  be  voted  for.  Every  member  of 
the  council  should  be  required  to  vote  on  their  election. 
Each  member  will,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  cast  as  many- 
votes  as  there  shall  be  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  may- 
distribute  them  as  he  pleases.  The  five  candidates  —  the  ten 
at  the  first  election  —  having  the  largest  number  of  recorded 
votes  should  be  declared  elected.^ 

These  provisions,  we  hope,  are  well  adapted  for  bringing 
into  the  council  a  class  of  candid,  reasonable  men,  opposed 
to  all  partisan  extremes,  who,  feeling  indebted  to  the  vote 
of  the  council  itself,  will  be  likely  to  use  their  influence  in 
favor  of  a  liberal,  broad,  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion  and  the  public  interests  —  rather  than  for 
advancing  partisan  projects  or  unworthy  combinations. ^ 

4.  There  are  reasons  of  a  very  different  and  very  decisive 
kind  which  call  for  the  choice  of  these  appointed  aldermen 
by  the  council.  Grave  evils  in  our  city  affairs  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  our  aldermen  have  been,  in  the  main, 
representatives  of  mere  parties,  factions,  and  partisan  and 
mercenary  interests.  They  should  be  made  to  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  vast  business  interests  and  the  higher 
sentiments  of  our  cities, — their  commerce,  their  financial 
institutions,  their  industrial  experience,  their  artistic  and 
educational  interests,  the  altruistic  feelings  which  gave  birth 
to  our  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  administration  has  been  so  largely  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  party  politics  and  as  the  doing  of  mere  coarse 
work  that  vast  numbers  of  citizens  have  hardly  considered 
it  as  having  any  relations  with  these  higher  things.  These 
matters  are  not  generally  thought  to  need  any  representa- 

1  In  order  to  prevent  Appointed  Aldermen  being  selected  in  reference  to  their 
anticipated  votes  for  officers  soon  to  be  chosen  by  the  council,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  such  choice  within  two  or  three  months  next  following 
their  own  appointment. 

2  As  it  might  happen  —  naturally  enough  by  the  contrivance  of  the  party  major- 
ity to  serve  its  own  ends  —  that  only  one  or  two  places  among  the  Appointed  Alder- 
men would  be  arranged  to  be  filled  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  provided  that 
when  there  are  not  as  many  as  three,  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  balloting,  a 
four-fifths  vote  of  the  council  should  be  required  to  appoint  a  nominee  — thus 
generally  preventing  a  mere  party  majority  choosing  its  favorites. 
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tion  ;  their  influence  is  hardly  regarded  as  becoming  in  a 
city  council  ;  the  men  who  fitly  represent  them  are  not 
likely  to  be  considered  by  those  who  make  nominations 
according  to  our  party  methods.  Most  of  the  citizens  best 
endowed  for  sharing  in  this  higher  representation  would,  for 
various  reasons,  decline  —  some  from  mere  modesty,  some 
from  a  dislike  of  all  political  contention,  some  from  inability 
to  meet  the  election  expenses,  and  some  from  the  bad  repute 
of  our  familiar  city  councils  —  to  stand  for  popular  election. 
Yet  some  of  them  would,  nevertheless,  gladly  take  seats  in 
councils  if  quietly  chosen  by  their  members,  and  asked  to 
serve  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Of  course  mere  politicians  and 
bosses  will  oppose  such  representation. 

Men  well  qualified  for  special  and  highly  important  duties 
in  city  councils  —  men,  for  example,  connected  with  educa- 
tion, art,  charity,  and  practical  science,  who  might  not  be 
sulliciently  well  known  in  political  circles  to  be  available  for 
popular  election  —  might,  nevertheless,  be  brought  by  appoint- 
ment into  tlie  council,  and  mierht  recfard  it  as  an  honor  to 
serve  there.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  members  of  a  non- 
partisan council,  responsible  for  good  government,  and 
naturally  desiring  to  add  dignity  to  their  own  body,  would 
gladly  appoint  members  competent  to  deal  with  the  most 
diflicidt  and  scientific  parts  of  the  administration/  They 
would  certainly  be  members  of  a  kind  of  which  there  is  great 
need  in  American  cities.^ 

How  can  the  councils  of  our  cities  ever  be  mack'  (•onq)etent 
to  deal  wisely  with  matters  connected  with  their  highest 
culture  and  their  noblest  sentiments,  if  those  most  competent 
to  act  ui)()n  such  subjects  are  repelled  both  by  the  ill-repute 
of  these  bodies  and  the  vicious  methods  of  entering  them? 
We  certainly  cannot  alTord  to  neglect  any  honorable  methods 

*  Son  the  chapters  on  t\\o  Oovcrmncnt  of  Kuropenn  Cltlea  for  proofs  of  the 
a(!vniita);os  of  hnvint;  surh  rl.is.mvi  of  inon  \n  our  c\ty  routuMN  (pp.  rH'»,  M*'*.  .ViH- 
3M).  Whih'  tUvsv  pam's  jirt*  l)»'ii»^  written  (is'.n;),  tlu«  cultiv:itf<i  |N>opl4>  of  New 
York  CMly  have  bot>u  ooiu|m>1U>«1  to  >;o  to  .\Ibaiiy  aiut  prmnirv  a  B|)«t'iiil  law  to  pnv 
vent  thrir  partisan,  inconipotont  City  Council  from  anthorizinf;  tho  rr«>ction  of 
obj««rtioiuil)l«' stilt uiiry  in  thi'ir  nn-at  public  park.  ^  ^  w  York  Charter  of  IMT 
providi'S  for  a  City  CoiuiuLvtiou  on  Art.    See  Sees  • 
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of  improving  them  Avhicli  liave  been  found  salutary  in  the 
best-governed  cities  of  the  world. 

5.  It  may  be  diflicult  at  first  to  induce  the  most  desirable 
citizens  to  enter  the  councils,  even  if  they  are  thus  appointed. 
But  when  such  an  honorable  way  shall  be  opened  to  them, 
w^e  may  believe  that  patriotic  motives  and  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  will  be  effective  persuasions  for  entering  upon 
it.  When  a  few  worthy  men  shall  have  accepted  seats  there 
others  of  their  class  will  be  glad  to  join  them,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  seems  to  prove.  When  the  council 
is  open  to  such  citizens,  they  must  enter  it  or  disgracefully 
keep  silent  under  the  rule  of  blackmailers  and  corrupt 
politicians.  Professor  Commons  expresses  the  opinion,  in 
which  we  fully  concur,  that  if  an  open  and  honorable  Avay 
should  be  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  best  citizens 
in  the  government  of  American  cities,  their  councils  would 
soon  be  honored  and  enlightened  by  their  presence.  He 
declares  that  ''  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  government  of 
English  and  German  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  American 
cities.  Public  officials  are  renowned  for  their  honesty, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  their  administration.  The 
municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
citizens.   .   .   ."^ 

6.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  cities  of  no  country  do  its  best 
citizens  contribute  more  liberally  in  private  ways  for  educa- 
tion, charity,  and  benevolence  than  in  the  United  States, 
while  in  no  enlightened  country  do  such  men  do  so  little, 
officially,  to  mould  and  administer  the  local  governments  by 
which  these  matters  are  profoundly  affected?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  base  and  partisan  conditions  of  securing  mu- 
nicipal offices  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  this  anomaly? 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  reader  must  see  the 
profound  importance  of  using  every  legitimate  means  which 
will  tend  to  bring  the  best  men  into  the  city  council.  He 
has,  perhaps,  been  asking  himself  why  there  should  not  be 
a  law-making  service  in  this  body ;  a  condition  of  eligibility 
to  the  mayoralty.      It  might,  we  think,  with  great  utility  be 

1  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  203,  208,  209. 
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provided  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  nomination  as 
mayor  who  has  not  served  for  at  least  two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  city  council  within  the  last  three  years.  Apparently, 
such  a  provision  would  have  these  effects  :  It  would  dignify 
and  honor  the  council  in  popular  estimation ;  it  would 
strongly  tend  to  bring  into  its  membership  all  men  of  capacity 
and  honorable  ambition  who  aspire  to  the  highest  ollice  in 
the  gift  of  their  city ;  it  would  defeat  secret  and  sudden 
schemes  for  foisting  little,  incompetent  politicians  into  this 
great  office  i  it  would  enable  the  people  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  were  candidates  for  mayor  ;  it  would  be  a  salutary 
proclamation  of  the  will  of  the  people  not  to  have  their  chief 
executive  affairs  intrusted  to  any  man  who  has  not  an  ade- 
quate practical  knowledge  of  them,  and  has  not  shown  a 
real  interest  in  their  administration.  It  will  soon  appear 
that  the  mayors  of  the  best-governed  cities  of  Europe  are, 
with  great  advantage,  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  city  councils,  and  by  its  vote.  Whatever  can  be  said 
against  having  the  mayors  elected  b)'  the  councils,  every 
fair-minded  man  must  admit  that  any  person  who  has  not 
ability  enough  to  gain  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  patriotism 
enough  to  serve  there  for  two  years,  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
mayor  of  a  city.  ^lay  we  not  hope  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  it  will  be  considered  a  piece  of  unpatriotic  and  auda- 
cious impudence  for  any  party  boss  or  politician  to  propose  a 
person  for  mayor  who  is  not  well  experienced  in  city  affairs 
—  who  has  shown  more  interest  in  his  party  than  in  his  city  ? 

XI.     Honorary  Aldermen 

1.  The  more  we  consider  the  subject  the  more  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  supreme  neeil  of  bringing  the  ablest  and 
best  men  into  the  city  councils.  Our  confidence  that  the 
methods  already  suggested  would  contribute  much  to  this 
result  should  not  blind  us  to  their  defects.  It  is  one  of  them 
that  they  lack  provisions  for  bringing  into  the  councils  tho 
valuable  advice  of  men  —  mainly  ex-oflicers  —  who  have  had 
the  most  instructive  experience  in  municipal  administration. 
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riie  presence  of  a  few  of  them  would  add  much  both  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  these  bodies. 

An  attempt  to  reenforce  the  council  from  this  quarter  is 
only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  we  have  urged  from  the 
beginning  —  that  of  securing  the  most  competent  city  officers 
possible.  Let  us,  therefore,  offer  some  further  suggestions, 
not  so  much  as  being  immediately  practicable,  but  as  now 
profitable  for  consideration,  and  which  —  we  trust  —  will  be 
found  practicable  in  no  remote  future,  when  city  government 
shall  more  largely  command  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
Americans  and  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  shall 
prevail.  What  we  are  to  propose  is  not  so  much  a  further 
addition  to  the  governing  officials  in  the  council,  as  the 
reenforcement  of  the  body  by  elements  which  will  add  to  its 
wisdom,  its  dignity,  its  non-partisan  spirit,  and  its  command 
of  public  respect  and  confidence  —  elements  to  be  supplied 
by  a  small  number  of  members,  say  from  five  to  twelve,  to 
be  known  as  Honorary  Aldermen. 

They  should  be  mainly  ex-municipal  officers  ;  they  should 
not  be  under  sixty  years  of  age  ;  they  should  have  had  great 
official  experience  which  would  give  them  large  non-partisan 
capacity  for  usefulness  in  a  municipal  legislature ;  they  should 
receive  no  salary;  they  should  have  the  amplest  authority  for 
advice,  suggestions,  and  debate  in  the  body,  but  they  should 
not  vote.^ 

2.  The  same  classes  of  persons  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
showed  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  to  be  utterly 
impracticable,  chimerical,  and  useless  —  according  to  their 
theories  —  will  very  likely  bring  similar  charges  against 
these  suggestions.  They  believe  that  a  partisan  favorite  — 
a  hustling,  young  politician,  and  assembly  district  leader, 

1  Perhaps  the  most  valid  objection  to  their  voting  would  be  the  danger  that 
they  might  in  that  event  be  chosen  by  reason  of  their  political  opinions,  an  objec- 
tion which  might  perhaps  be  sufficiently  removed  if  they  could  not  vote  within  a 
year  after  their  being  given  seats  in  the  council. 

The  official  term  of  Honorary  Aldermen,  we  think,  should  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  They  are  competent  for  their  duties  at  the  outset,  and  are  not 
likely  to  long  remain  very  efficient,  but  if  they  do,  they  can  be  reelected.  It 
seems  desirable  that  the  possibility  of  being  an  Honorary  Alderman  of  the  city 
council  should  be  open  to  many  ex-city  officers  of  a  high  grade. 
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nominated  in  a  secret  primary,  and  elected  by  a  partisan 
vote  —  is  a  much  more  desirable  member  of  a  city  council 
than  an  ex-ofhcer  of  the  city,  wise  from  experience,  whose 
honorable  official  career  commands  the  admiration  of  a  whole 
city  and  has  caused  the  members  of  the  council,  regardless 
of  party,  to  desire  the  honor  of  his  presence  among  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  partisan  voters  who  would  prefer 
the  boss  should  choose  twenty  members  of  the  council  rather 
than  have  distinguished  official  merit,  which  the  council 
might  wish  to  honor,  gain  a  single  one  of  its  seats. 

3.  Many  good  citizens  will  undoubtedly  at  first  hesitate 
at  the  novelty  of  our  suggestion,  and  think  it  too  incompat- 
ible with  American  precedents  to  be  very  soon,  if  ever, 
adopted.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  but  venture  to 
think  the  proposal  will  stand  the  test  of  reflection.  Who 
will  deny  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  any  city  council  to  have 
among  its  members  respected  ex-judges,  ex-mayors,  ex-comp- 
trollers, ex-police  justices,  ex-district  attorneys,  or  ex-police, 
tax,  school,  fire,  health,  or  dock  commissioners,  or  superin- 
tendents, of  the  character  the  council  would  select  ?  A 
moment's  reflection  will  suggest  the  valuable  knowledge 
such  ollicers  would  bring  to  the  debates  and  investigations 
of  the  council,  and  how  much  some  of  them  would  add  to  its 
dignity.  1  Would  it  be  unwise  even  to  confer  the  offices  just 
referred  to  upon  the  understanding  that  the  men  who  have 
held  them  are,  after  their  retirement,  under  an  honorary 
obligation  to  serve  a  short  term  in  the  council,  if  able,  and 
called  upon  to  do  so  ? 

4.  Such  aldermen  would  be  all  the  more  useful  because 
they  would  enter  tlie  council  at  that  mature  age  when  the 
fires  of  party  spirit  and  ambition  would  have  erased  to  burn, 
when  iiitn  naturally  and  unambitiously  seek  places  of  quiet 
and  lionorable  usefulness  and  the  respect  of  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  hupiiry,  we  think,  would  show  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  such  ex-oflicers  who   have  returned    to  private   life 

1  Why  should  not  an  offlcor  llko  tho  late  Oimini.Mioner  Warlnp  of  Now  York, 
who  haA  roiKlorivl  invaluable  servico  tu  a  city,  bo  alloweil  to  take  part  in  tbo 
dobatoM  of  its  council? 
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with  the  respect  of  the  people,  have  become  wearied  and 
disi,nisted  by  the  folly  and  pernicious  effects  of  party  and 
corrupt  contention  over  city  affairs. 

In  a  liealthy  condition  of  municipal  life,  men  of  honorable 
ambition  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty  naturally  desire  such 
positions  as  we  propose  for  them.  Citizens  who  have  re- 
cently left  official  places  of  active  labor  generally  desire  a 
useful  and  honorable  connection  with  the  public  service 
which  will  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  making  their  rich 
exi)erience  beneficial  to  their  fellow-citizens.  They  generally 
have  leisure  for  serving  the  public.  Some  of  them  have  a 
strong  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  supplying  defects,  which 
they  best  know,  in  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  abuses  and  vicious  methods  which 
they  are  the  most  competent  to  set  forth.  Why  should 
they  not  have  the  opportunity  ?  Why  should  not  the  people 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  ?  When  city  ordinances 
are  being  framed,  or  bills  are  being  prepared  for  the  legisla- 
ture, why  should  not  city  councils  have  among  their  mem- 
bers men  who  have  long  served  as  judges,  justices,  district 
attorneys,  mayors,  comptrollers,  school  superintendents,  and 
heads  of  great  departments  ? 

5.  The  bringing  into  city  councils  of  the  men  most  compe- 
tent to  hold  seats  there  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
difficult  and  grave  of  all  municipal  problems  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  thoughtlessly  dis- 
miss any  suggestions  which  tend  to  such  a  result,  and  we 
beg  to  advise  them  that  in  the  next  two  chapters  we  shall 
ask  their  attention  to  evidence  that,  in  some  of  the  best-gov- 
erned cities  of  the  world,  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  experience 
we  would  thus  bring  into  our  city  legislatures  has  been  a 
part  of  the  elevating  and  abiding  force  by  which  good  city 
government  has  been  secured. 

Monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  some  ways  of  enlist- 
ing wealth,  learning,  and  high  social  position  on  the  side 
of  the  government  which  are  not  available  in  a  republic,  but 
surely  republics  should  not  allow  such  governments  to  sur- 
pass them  in  their  methods  of  utilizing,  for   high   govern- 
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mental  purposes,  the  invaluable  experience  and  wisdom  wliich 
have  been  developed  in  their  own  public  service.  A  great 
end  of  all  government  is  to  bring  the  best  and  most  capable 
men  into  the  otlicial  service  and  give  them  a  real  liberty 
wliile  there  to  be  useful  to  the  people.  No  other  residents 
of  American  cities  are  so  much  interested  as  the  poorest  and 
the  most  unprotected  of  their  inhabitants  in  having  in  the 
city  councils  the  kind  of  men  whom  they  would  make  Hon- 
orary Aldermen, —  tlie  men  most  independent  for  resisting 
the  corruj)t  and  despotic  methods  of  parties,  and  best  in- 
formed concerning  the  most  wronged  and  most  unprotected 
cLasses. 

6.  The  best  manner  of  clioosing  Honorary  Aldermen  may 
be  open  to  some  doubt.  It  is  important  to  prevent  their 
being  cliosen  for  party  purposes,  or  for  impairing  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  mayor  and  the  council.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  provision  to  allow  the  mayor  to  till  one  or 
two  vacancies  among  tliese  Honorary  Aldermen  by  appoint- 
ments to  wliich  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
council  should  not  by  their  vote  object ;  and  also  to  fillow 
the  council  to  hll  any  such  vacancy  by  an  election  in  which 
three-fourths  of  its  members  should  concur.  There  are 
obvious  advantages  in  having  two  ways  open  to  these  honor- 
ary seats.  When  vacancies  are  not  thus  filled  they  should 
be  filled  as  vacant  seats  are  to  be  filled  among  Appointed 
Aldermen. 

It  would  be  no  just  matter  of  surprise  —  in  view  of  the 
bad  reputation  of  American  city  councils  —  if  these  places 
of  honor  should  at  first  be  little  sought  by  the  men  most 
competent  to  fill  tlieni.  We  must  count  upon  gradually 
raising  these  bodies  to  their  legitimate  position  of  resjwct 
ami  dignity  —  as  we  shall  soon  find  that  other  nations  liave 
raised  them  —  until  such  honorary  seats  are  much  desired.* 

>  Tho  study  of  municipal  trovprum(»nt  is  too  littlo  developed  in  the  Tnited 
States  tt)  warrant  tlio  nutiflpation  of  more  timn  somewhat  rtnuitto  prnotioal 
rcHultM  from  methods  of  ttie  nature  we  tiuill  now  su>;^Nt.  NcverthcleM.  wo 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  very  tlistant  whrn  threat  American  citie* 
will  allow,  for  illustration,  ex  f  oommerw.  and  of  liar 

a.Hs«Kialions,  and  also  gn-ut  m  .  ^  i  i       .>rary  seats.  If  n,.t  in  tlie 
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7.  Kiin>i)oaii  cities  luive  demonstrated  the  great  utility  of 
such  cuinmittees  as  are  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  The 
city  of  Berlin,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  250  committees  — 
somewhat  analogous  to  tliat  created  for  Boston  —  composed 
of  about  ten  thousand  members  who  aid  the  city  govern- 
ment by  their  cooperation  as  a  part  of  its  regular  machinery. 
The  inlluence  of  this  cooperation  by  the  people  seems  to  be 
excellent.^  City  parties  and  all  mere  politicians  and  bosses 
will  of  course  oppose  these  suggestions ;  nevertheless,  we 
venture  to  think  that  in  no  remote  future  some  of  them  will 
be  carried  into  effect  with  great  public  advantage. ^ 

city  council,  yet  se.its  in  some  sort  of  executive  bodies  which  will  take  an  effec- 
tive part  in  municipal  administration.  The  last  Ex-President  of  the  New  York 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  has  rendered  distinguished 
services  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  would  be  a  valuable  member  of  a  city 
council.  The  late  Charles  L.  Brace,  the  founder  and  manager  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  did  more  which  honors  the  city,  and  has  been  use- 
ful to  it,  than  was  done  by  perhaps  any  one  of  its  officers  during  his  generation. 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the  founder  and  chief  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  has  done  more  to  improve  the  charity  administration  of 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  than  was  done  for  it  by  any  mayor  of  her  time. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  has  demonstrated  a  very  high  and  useful  capacity  for 
philanthropic  city  administration.  Two  women  have  been  chosen  members  of 
the  City  Council  of  London,  though  in  advance  of  any  law  providing  for  their 
election.  Mr.  Quincy,  the  mayor  of  Boston  (1897),  perhaps  finding  need  for  a 
wisdom  or  civic  devotion  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  which  her  elections  had 
brought  into  her  council,  has  recently  formed  a  non-partisan  committee  of  private 
citizens  for  aiding  the  municipal  administration,  and  also  an  Advisory  Board  for 
visiting  city  charities.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Clearing  House  Association,  the  Merchants' 
Association,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and  several  other  business  associations 
of  the  city.  He  has  also  appointed  a  private  board  of  visitors,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  for  inspecting  public  institutions.  This  committee  holds 
bi-weekly  meetings  with  the  mayor,  and  he  has  found  its  cooperation  very  use- 
ful. It  is  now  considering  important  city  problems,  and  the  mayor  of  Boston 
desires  that  the  charter  proposed  for  the  city  shall  contain  provisions  for  making 
such  committees  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  city  government.  (Addresses 
Mayor  Quincy,  January,  1896,  pp.  4-9;  do.,  1897,  pp.  30  and  46.)  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  non-partisan  business  body  to  cooperate  with  the  mayor  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  theory  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty,  and  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
our  suggestion  for  a  city  council  in  which  all  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
city  are  to  be  represented. 

1  See  Ch.  XIII. 

2  See  Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science,  September,  1896,  pp.  197,  198; 
and  Commons's  Prop.  Rep.,  204. 
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XII 

The  subject  of  salaries  for  members  of  city  councils  de- 
serves some  notice.  The  general  view  in  the  United  States 
that  public  oflicers  should  be  paid  for  their  services  naturally 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  if  city  aldermen  are  not  paid, 
the  puljlic  has  no  right  to  much  service  at  their  hands  and 
that  they  may  justly  secure  a  compensation  in  some  way  of 
their  own.  Very  small  cities  and  villages  will,  perhaps,  never 
need  to  pay  salaries  to  tlie  members  of  their  councils.  All 
the  people  know  what  they  do,  and  popular  thanks  and  the 
honor  of  holding  otlice  may  be  sutlicient  to  secure  good  offi- 
cers. But  the  reasons  seem  to  be  decisive  in  favor  of  paying 
salaries  to  the  Aldermen  of  other  cities  —  if  not  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  work  they  do,  yet  sufficient  to  enable  an 
excellent  class  of  men  of  limited  means  to  give  more  time  to 
the  municipal  service  than  they  can  afford  to  bestow  gratui- 
tously. There  is  need  that  the  councils  should  be  working 
bodies,  and  that  the  members  should  give  much  more  time  to 
city  affairs  than  has  generally  been  the  case  in  American 
cities.  The  examples  of  English  and  (lernian  Aldermen  in 
these  regards  may  be  studied  with  much  advantage  by 
American  Aldermen.^ 

It  may  not  infrequently  happen  that  the  question  whether 
a  citizen  peculiarly  competent  for  the  otlice  of  alderman  will 
accept  it  will  depend  on  the  fact  whether  it  will  give  him 
the  small  salary  he  would  need.  If  it  be  said  that  some  of 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  would  l>e  more  likely  to  accept 
seats  in  the  council  provided  no  salary  were  otYered,  we  may 
suggest  that  they  can  always  hand  the  salary  over  to  some 
city  charity.  The  payment  of  a  compens;ition  is  generally 
found  necessary  and  useful  for  securing  the  attendance  at 
meetings  even  on  the  part  of  the  rich  directors  of  our  great 
city  banks  and  trust  companies  —  none  the  less  in  substance 
a  salary,  Ijecause  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  payment  cash  in  liand 
at  every  dinntors'  meeting.  On  tl»e  whole,  botli  justice  and 
wisdom  seem  to  require  the  payment  of  a  moderate  salary  — 

1  See  Ctu.  XII.  aud  XIII. 
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say  from  *100  to  ^'2000  a   year  —  to  the  members  of  city 
councils.^ 

XIII 

The  matter  of  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  council 
deserves  some  notice.  The  designation  of  secretary  is  the 
most  descriptive  and  desirable.  As  the  council  is  made  a 
continuous  body,  the  old  theory  of  a  short  term  for  this 
officer  will  no  longer  have  even  a  specious  appropriateness. 
The  office  of  secretary  under  the  councils  proposed  will  be 
one  of  considerable  dignity  and  great  practical  importance, 
requiring  a  man  of  much  capacity  and  experience  to  dis- 
charge its  functions.  He  should  have  no  active  relations 
with  city  party  politics.  It  will  be  of  great  practical  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  records,  usages, 
and  administrative  methods  of  all  parts  of  the  city  depart- 
ments. The  fact  that  in  New  York  City,  and  under  the 
American  party  system  generally,  the  city  clerk  is  usually 
an  active  leader  of  a  party,  or  political  faction,  while  in 
English  cities  the  clerk  of  the  council  is  a  non-partisan, 
competent,  and  trusted  to  draft  city  bills  and  ordinances, 
and  to  supervise  other  important  matters,  illustrates  two 
profoundly  different  municipal  systems.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  should  not  be  appointed  or  removed  for  party 
reasons,  but  should  remain  in  office  as  long  as  he  is  both 
faithful  and  efficient.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  many 
reasons  of  convenience,  economy,  and  propriety  require  that 
he  should  be  both  selected  and  removed  by  the  council 
itself. 

XIV 

The  question  whether  a  city  council  should  be  a  single 
body  or  should  have  two  cliambers  is  one  of  considerable 

1  But  there  should  be  a  rigid  rule  requiring  the  reduction  of  a  small  fixed  sum 
from  the  salary  for  every  case  of  omission  to  attend  at  a  council  meeting,  —  or  any 
part  of  it,  —  and  there  should  be  a  record  on  its  minutes  of  every  such  omission. 
No  member  whose  failures  to  attend  have  exceeded  a  fifth  of  all  the  meetings 
should  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  mayor. 
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importance,  as  to  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  As  municipal  councils  in 
this  country  have  been  moulded  to  a  large  extent  after  the 
analogy  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  have  often  been  given  a  bicameral  form,  though 
they  miglit  with  quite  as  much  fitness  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  town  meetings  of  which  village  and  city  councils 
have  been  the  legitimate  successors.  The  controlling  reasons 
which  require  that  Congress  and  state  legislatures  should 
have  two  chambers,  do  not,  as  we  have  shown,  exist  in  city 
affairs.  The  most  important  matters  before  those  bodies 
involve  questions  of  policy  and  justice  very  differently  affect- 
ing geographical  sections  and  diverse  productions  and  inter- 
ests, by  reason  of  wliich  national  and  state  representation 
itself  is  largely  geographical.  Careful  comparisons  of  the 
conflicting  interests  and  the  diverse  productions  of  widely 
separated  regions  are  essential. 

In  a  city  council  the  wliole  representation  —  confined  to 
a  narrow  sphere  subordinate  to  the  law-making  power  — 
rehites  to  a  region,  open  before  the  eyes  of  all  its  members, 
which  is  generally  not  larger  than  a  town,  and  which,  as  a 
town,  was  governed  by  a  single  assembly.  The  main  repre- 
sentation needed  by  a  city  is  that  of  miscellaneous  popula- 
tions, business  interests,  and  social  conditions  everywhere 
superimposed  within  the  same  narrow  space,  —  a  representa- 
tion which,  tis  we  have  seen,  requires  not  two  chambers  but 
Free  Voting.  A  great  part  of  the  action  of  a  city  council 
must  relate,  not  so  much  to  legislation,  as  to  the  management 
of  business  affairs,  to  investigations  of  official  malfeasance, 
to  the  raising  and  disbursing  of  moneys,  to  the  doing  of  the 
city  work.  Two  houses  needlessly  complicate  and  obstruct 
such  functions. 

Suilden  and  inconsiderate  doings  can  be  prevented  by  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  reipiirement  of  large  majorities  for  ac- 
X'um.  Men  living  along  the  same  streets,  who  are  interested 
in  different  kinds  of  business  ami  city  improvements,  and 
who  belong  to  different  churches,  parties,  and  social  grades, 
should  meet  in  the  same  council  chamber  face  to  face,  and 
z 
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engage  in  the  same  cKbales.  In  the  main,  experience  seems 
to  have  justilied  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  have  bicameral  councils.  In 
all  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  councils  are  single 
bodies,  save  in  the  new  Greater  New  York.^  It  seems  that 
of  the  17  American  cities  having  more  than  200,000  inhabit- 
ants each,  the  council  of  11  of  them  is  a  single  body ;  of  the 
376  American  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  8,000 
each,  204  have  a  council  which  is  a  single  body;  and  so  has 
almost  every  one  of  the  1600  other  American  cities.^ 

In  no  enlightened  nation  of  continental  Europe  does  there 
seem  to  be  a  single  city  which  has  a  bicameral  council. 
Among  the  more  than  three  hundred  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  a  council  which  is  not  a  single 
body. 

XV 

Some  considerations  closely  connected  with  the  creation 
of  a  non-partisan  council  in  a  city  may  be  mentioned  here. 
The  transition  from  city-party  domination  to  any  form  of 
non-partisan  city  government  will  present  considerable  diffi- 
culties. Public  justice  and  the  public  interests  will  require 
that  the  new  city  governments  shall  be  framed  without  regard 
to  mere  piirty  advantage,  and  in  a  way  which  in  its  practical 
effects  will  be  fair  to  all  parties.  A  dominant  party  in  a 
legislature  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  act  in  this  spirit. 
It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  sometimes  not  to  attempt  radi- 
cal changes  in  all  the  departments  of  a  city  government  at 
once,  but  to  place  a  few  departments  at  first,  and  then  more 
and  more  after  experience,  upon  a  non-partisan  basis,  until 
the  complete  transition  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  fundamental  theory  and  framework  of  a  good  munici- 
pal system  may  be  outlined  in  the  beginning  by  statesman- 
like men  who  have  carefully  studied  the  municipal  experience 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations ;  but  the  detailed  structure 
and  the  exact  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  departments 

1 1  Bryce,  Am.  Com.,  p.  632. 

2  Janes's  Problem  of  City  Government,  p.  166. 
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and  officers  can  be  best  set  forth  after  public  debates  in 
a  competent  council,  and  perhaps  after  some  experiments  as 
to  the  effects  of  particular  methods  in  practice.  It  would 
therefore  seem  wise,  after  agreeing  upon  the  fundamental 
theory  and  framework  of  the  new  government,  to  confer 
upon  the  council  such  general  powers  as  will  enable  it  to 
regulate  details  and  define  the  duties  of  minor  officers. 
A  charter  should  contain  a  statement  of  general  principles 
and  should  confer  general  powers,  in  conformity  to  which 
cities  sliould  be  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  A 
charter  should  not  be  a  code  of  ordinances,  or  embarrass  the 
making  of  them  by  the  council  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  It  seems  to  be  highly  desirable  that  the 
new  charter  and  municipal  code  should  provide  for  bringing 
into  the  new  council  and  departments,  at  least  for  a  limited 
period,  the  most  competent  and  reputable  of  the  officers 
under  the  superseded  system.  Such  a  policy  will  not  only 
greatly  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another, 
but  insure  the  new  government  at  the  outset  some  meritori- 
ous officers  of  tried  experience.^ 

2.  We  cannot  doubt  that  our  suggestions  for  a  city  coun- 
cil will  be  criticised  as  being  too  complicated  —  and  certainly 
a  mayoralty  despotism  is  much  more  simple.  This  criticism 
will  come  largely  from  two  classes,  —  the  mere  politicians  who 
favor  absolute  party  rule,  and  the  superficial  thinkers  who 
never  comprehend  tlie  inevitable  complications  of  great-city 
administration  or  the  grave  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  avoid- 
ing these  evils.  Still,  we  hope  the  candid  reailer,  on  careful 
reflection,  may  think  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  party  and 
primary  system  f*)r  nominations  and  elections,  by  electing 
fewer  officers,  by  suppressing  the  numerous  commissions  and 
boards,  by  superseding  many  small  districts,  antl  by  having 
the  mayor  elected  by  the  council  —  as  we  shall  suggest  —  tlie 
proposed   plan   for  a  council  would   not  only  largely  sujwr- 

1  Sliu'o  those  pam's  \v<to  writtfu,  thr  partinaii  l««)jishitun«  of  Now  York.  ap|vir- 
ontly  in  thu  ho|>o  of  party  udvuntn^^o,  Iwts  <lisro^nrtit><l  all  such  su^^ostion^  iu 
creating  tho  Ureator  New  York  (Mty  charter  and  government,  with  results  thus 
fiir  <M|imlly  iudcfonsiblu  and  unfortunate,  which  will  be  considered  in  our  tinal 
chapter. 
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sedo  the  vicious  machinery  of  city  government,  but  would 
really  make  it  more  simple,  as  well  as  diminish  botli  its 
cost  and  its  corruptions.  We  have  not  hoped  to  satisfy 
those  who  seriously  think  eitlier  that  an  autocratic  mayor 
or  city-party  domination  is  desirable.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment is  naturally  more  simple  than  one  based  on  justice  and 
rational  liberty.  Everywhere  the  administration  of  cities  is 
complicated  and  manifold  in  practical  methods  much  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  salutary  and  enlightened. 
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CHAPTER    Xir. — THE    METHODS    AND    PRACTICAL    RESULTS 
OF   MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT   IN   GREAT   BKITALN 

Large  English  experience  in  city  government.  Ba*!  city  government  in  Eng- 
land before  1835.  City  interests  had  been  sacrificed  to  national  parly  interests. 
Municii)al  corporation  act  of  1835.  It  enlarge*!  Home  Kulc,  suppressed  city-party 
domination,  and  greatly  improved  city  government.  The  city  council  which  the 
law  provided  for  elects  the  mayor  and  practically  controls  the  government.  The 
English  Mayor  Purposes  of  law  of  IKS.'*.  The  council  with  great  advantage 
chooses  some  of  its  own  members.  Composition  of  the  city  councils  and  the 
official  terms  of  the  members.  Considered  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  an  English 
city  council.  Corruption  and  partisan  despotism  no  longer  exists  in  British  cities. 
Party  tests  for  city  oftices  discarded.  English  and  American  city  theories  con- 
trasted. Theory  that  our  more  enlarged  suffrage  makes  English  experience 
inapplicable.    Relation  of  civil  service  reform  to  municipal  reform. 

The  consolidated  municipal  corporation  act  of  1882.  The  local  government  act 
of  1SH8  reaftirnis  the  non-partisan  principles  of  law  of  1h;V>.  Local  government 
of  London  under  law  of  1888.  Provisions  against  corrupt  use  of  money  in  city 
elections.  The  city  council  of  London  and  character  of  its  government.  What  it 
has  done  for  London.  The  local  government  act  of  18<M.  Effects  of  non-partisan 
city  government  on  the  voters.  The  city  governments  of  England  more  demo- 
cratic and  republican  than  those  of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  and  what  they  have  done.  Relative  cost 
of  city  government  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Few  special  city  laws 
and  far  less  litigation  in  Great  Britain  than  L'nited  States  as  to  city  affairs. 
The  British  police  system  and  the  police  force  of  her  cities.  Conclusions  from 
English  municipal  experience. 

FuoM  consideriiif^^  our  subject  on  tlie  basis  of  American 
constitutions  and  principles,  we  turn  to  the  experience  of 
the  older  nations.  Thouj^h  every  nation  should  frame  it^ 
municipal  system  in  the  spirit  of  its  own  constitution  and 
social  life,  yet  from  the  very  nature  of  municipal  govern- 
ment its  appropriate  methods  must  have  much  in  common 
in  all  enlightened  countries.  England  in  recent  yeare  has 
tried  important  experiments  in  the  government  of  cities, 
witli  the  result  that  her  old  municipal  system,  which  we 
iidicriti'd,  has  been  largely  tninsfornu'tl  and  vastly  improved. 
Municipal  government  has  long  commanded  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  English  statesmen,  wliile  American  statesmen 
have  lamentably  neglected  the  subject.     The  receut  rnunici- 
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pal  legislation  of  Kngliind  lias  been  framed  in  the  light  of 
the  l>est  experience  of  continental  Europe,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  has  rarely  taken  any  notice  of  the  improved 
methods  of  governing  foreign  cities.  As  early  as  1835, 
when  there  were  but  a  very  few  cities  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  178  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales 
alone;  and  since  that  time  —  the  urban  population  having 
constantly  increased  faster  than  the  rural  —  there  have  been 
125  such  corporations  added,  with  the  result  that  in  18i)l 
more  than  11,000,000  of  the  English  people,  aside  from  the 
residents  of  London,  were  living  in  302  cities,  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  of  England  residing  in  cities  of  a  popu- 
lation of  over  100,000  each,  and  nearly  another  third  in  those 
of  a  population  of  over  10,000  each.^  In  such  facts  we  can 
see  how  naturally  the  municipal  problem  long  ago  became 
seriously  important  in  England. 

Prior  to  1835,  the  governments  of  English  cities  ^  had  gen- 
erally been  as  partisan,  corrupt,  and  despotic,  and  the  char- 
ters and  laws  controlling  them  were  almost  as  divergent,  as 
such  governments  and  laws  now  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  municipal  condition  was  both  a  public  scandal  and  a 
national  peril.^  National  parties  and  great  party  managers 
in  England  had  prostituted  municipal  powers,  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  cities,  and  controlled  local  administration  largely 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  anything  like  true  Home  Rule 
did  not  at  that  time  exist.  Professor  Goodnow  tells  us  that 
'*  the  municipal  organization  was  so  bad,  as  the  result  of  the 
prostitution  of  municipal  institutions  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  politics  of  the  country  .  .  .  that  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  sanitary  administration  .  .  .  and  that  of  the  schools  .  .  . 
were  put  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  municipal  authorities, 

1  Shaw's  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  14,  15,  an  instructive 
work  of  great  value  wliich  every  one  interested  in  city  government  should  read. 
Dr.  Shaw  has  since  published  a  similar  volume  on  municipal  government  in  Con- 
tinental Europe.  To  distinguish  citations  from  the  former  the  name  of  the  work 
is  followed  by  "G.  B." 

2  Cities  in  England  are  often  referred  to  as  boroughs,  or  even  as  towns,  the 
City  Clerk  being  sometimes  designated  the  Town  Clerk.  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B., 
p.  33. 

3  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  26. 
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but  of  authorities  established  by  special  legislation.  .  .  . 
Under  the  system  of  special  charters  municipal  government 
had  been  sacrificed  to  national  politics.  .  .  ."  ^ 

This  reads  like  a  description  of  American  experience  in 
our  day.  It  is  wortliy  of  special  notice,  here,  that  these  chief 
evils  of  the  American  municipal  system  —  party  control,  the 
prostitution  of  municipal  affairs  for  the  advantage  of  their 
managers,  and  the  denial  of  Home  Rule  —  were  developed  in 
England  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  hardly  anything 
like  general  or  popular  suffrage  existed,  and  the  aristocracy 
and  the  crown  were  dominant.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that 
party  (jovernment  in  cities^  and  not  universal  sujfraje^  was 
the  primary  and  controlling  cause  of  these  evils. 

English  suffrage  has  been  vastly  extended  during  the  very 
period  in  which  we  shall  find  that  these  evils  have  been  re- 
moved mainly  through  the  suppression  of  party  control  and 
the  establishment  of  non-partisan  business  methods  in  the 
government  of  English  cities.  All  this  improvement  wiis 
accomplished  when  mayors  were  elected,  as  they  now  are  in 
England,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  city  councils,  and 
these  bodies  were  the  dominating  power  in  city  governments 
—  facts  of  obvious  importance,  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  mayors  should  be  chosen. 

A  thorough  parliamentary  investigation,  in  which  patriotic 
and  sagacious  statesmen  took  part,  was  made  into  the  sources 
of  these  evils,  and  concerning  the  best  methods  of  city  gov- 
ernment elsewhere  ;  with  the  result  that  an  elaborate  law, 
the  ct'k'brated  Municii)al  Corporations  Act  of  183'),  moved 
in  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  enacted.^  It  is  a 
model  of  sagacious  and  comprehensive  legislation,  and  a 
noble  achievement  of  non-partisan  statesmanship.*'* 

Dr.  Shaw  justly  says:  "This  act  of  1835  is  the  most 
signally  important  piece  of  legislation  in  all  the  history 
of    modern    city   governments  .    .       and    though    there    lias 

»  (Jooilnow'H  //..;;.'•  Itult-.  pp.  U,  'J43-1M4;  Shaw's  Mun.  Oor.  O.  li.,  p.  'X. 

a  Knu.  Stftt.,  IKW,  ("h.  Til. 

•  TIhto  had  b«»cn  a  hiw  on  the  Hubjivt  enartoti  in  tlu»  name  spirit  for  Scotland 
in  1h:u.  and  ono  folIowM  for  Irohind  In  1H40.  Tho  groat  .luffrmge  rrforra  law  of 
\x\'2  \\:v\  facilitate*!  luuuiclpal  reform. 
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been  much  tuUlitioiml  legislation,  the  general  plan  of  1835 
remains  unchanged,  because  experience  has  given  it  the 
stamp  of  tliorough  approval."^  It  is  a  law,  in  fact  a  sort  of 
municipal  code,  of  269  sections,  applicable  to  all  the  munici- 
pal corporations  of  England  except  London.  It  therefore 
not  only  superseded  the  need  of  special  charters,  but  made 
interpretations  by  the  courts  generally  applicable  to  all  cities 
except  London,  thus  in  the  outset  avoiding  such  multifari- 
ous special  litigation  as  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  out 
of  our  numerous  special  charters. 

2.  We  have  space  for  referring  only  to  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  this  remarkable  law,  and  must  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  its  bearings  upon  parties,  party  government,  and 
Home  Rule.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  extension  of  Plome 
Rule,  —  a  Home  Rule  which  is  much  broader  in  English 
than  in  American  cities,  and  it  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
those  who  favor  such  rule.  Professor  Commons  thinks  that 
the  superiority  of  English  municipal  administration  has 
facilitated  the  granting  of  these  larger  powers  for  self -gov- 
ernment. ^ 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  power  to  be  exercised  under 
this  law  is  conferred  upon  a  single  body  called  the  council. 
Three-fourths  of  its  members,  designated  councillors,  are  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,^  and  the  rest  of  them,  designated 
aldermen,  and  equal  in  number  to  one-third  of  the  council- 
lors, are  appointed  —  or  we  might  say  elected  —  into  its  own 
membership  hy  the  council  itself.  But  both  classes  of  mem- 
bers—  councillors  and  aldermen  —  sit  together  as  one  body. 
They  have  equal  rights  —  neither  acting  as  a  separate  class, 
but  each  as  equal  members  of  the  same  legislative  chamber. 

The  one  body  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  —  con- 

1  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  225.    Goodnow's  Home  Rule,  pp.  242,  244. 

2  Pro.  Rop.,  p.  204. 

3  These  elections  take  place  in  wards,  but  as  the  law  allows  residents  of  any 
ward  to  be  elected  —  and  such  is  a  frequent  practice  —  the  representation  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  city  at  large.  The  law  allows  a  considerable  liberty  in 
cities  as  to  the  number  of  councillors  to  be  elected,  as  there  may  be  from  twelve 
to  sixty-four  of  them  according  to  the  size  or  needs  of  the  city.  The  discretion 
thus  allowed  the  cities  illustrates  the  large  Home  Rule  powers  accorded  to  them. 
Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  58. 
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stituting   the   council  —  is   made   the   municipal  governing 
authority. 

Tlie  official  term  of  the  councillors  is  three  years,  and  they 
are  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  goes  out  each  year. 
The  official  terms  of  the  aldermen  are  six  years,  and  one- 
half  retire  every  third  year.  Such  terms  of  office  obviously 
give  great  stability  to  the  council,  make  it  a  continuous  body, 
and  cause  mere  party  control  to  be  extremely  difficult.  This 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  one-fourth  of  the  members 
of  the  council  b^  the  council  itself  has  been  found  so  salutary 
that  it  has  been  incorporated  into  all  extensions  of  England's 
municipal  system,  and  has  now  been  enforced  for  more  than 
sixty  years. 

3.  The  council  elects  the  mayor  annually  from  among  its 
own  members,  and  he  is  its  presiding  officer  or  speaker. 
There  seems  to  have  never  been  a  mayor  elected  by  popular 
vote  in  (ireat  Britain.  The  council  possesses  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal,  and  takes  responsible  control  of 
all  parts  of  the  municipal  administration,  supervising  it 
through  its  standing  committees.  The  council  also  makes 
all  the  ordinances  or  b3'-laws,  —  in  other  words,  it  possesses 
and  exercises  the  whole  legislative  or  ordinance-making 
power  of  the  municipality  ;  and  this  power  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  allowed  to  American  cities.^ 

The  mayor  has  no  veto  power,  but,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  council,  he  naturally  has  great  influence  over  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  is  not  elected  to  bring  in  a  new  policy,  to  rep- 
resent a  party,  or  to  dominate  the  council,  but  to  preside  in 
its  meetings,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying  its  policy  into 
effect.  No  one  under  this  law  can  reach  the  mayoralty  until 
he  has  won  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  council  by 
service  among  them.  The  mayor,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a  **  man 
who  hius  served  his  town  (city)  with  ability  and  zeal  as 
councillor  and  alderman."  -     The  members  t)f  the  council  — 


1  But  the  power  of  tho  council  doet  not  ext«Dd  to  Judicial  affalra.  In  England 
DO  Judicial  utllccni  aro  olectod,  but  all  such  otliceni,  evou  Juaticea  in  ciUoa,  are 
appohittil  -  n  iueth<Nl  which  keeps  tbom  out  of  partinan  politics. 

J  .1/u;».  Gov.  G.  It.,  |>p.  ."»3,  .V4. 
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representing  as  tliey  do  all  classes  of  the  people  and  serving 
as  they  generally  do  many  years  in  their  offices  —  are  famil- 
iar with  city  affairs  and  interests,  and  are  regarded  as  most 
competent  to  decide  who  is  fittest  among  their  members  to 
have  the  lead  for  the  advancement  of  good  government. 
Hence  the  reason  wliy  they  elect  the  mayor  and  from  their 
own  membership.  Tlie  practice  of  electing  mayors  from  the 
council  strongly  tends  to  bring  able  men  into  that  body. 

The  practical  work  of  the  city  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of 
skilled  officials  who  are  appointed  and  retained  for  merit  in 
the  main  irrespective  of  party  considerations.  The  mayor 
serves  on  committees,  is  the  official  head  of  the  governmental 
action  of  the  city,  and  has  various  incidental  powers.  His 
office  is  one  of  great  honor  and  dignity.  Standing  commit- 
tees of  the  council  have  special  authority  and  duties  in  the 
supervision  of  different  branches  of  the  administration  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  very  active.^ 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  tends  to  concentrated 
yigoT  and  harmony  throughout  the  administration  ;  yet  it 
allows  the  people  to  constantly  mould  it  according  to  their 
views  by  bringing  new  members  into  the  council.  We  can 
better  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  a  municipal  system  after 
"we  have  looked  into  its  practical  effects.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mayor 
to  any  desirable  extent,  should  the  other  parts  of  the  English 
system  be  approved.  But,  before  considering  this  matter,  it 
will  be  useful  to  study  the  manifold  variety  of  powers  exer- 
cised by  mayors  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Europe,  a 
subject  which  will  receive  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.'* 

5.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  1835  these  seem  to 
be  pretty  clear :  (1)  to  arrest  mere  party  control  of  cities 
and  to  govern  them  through  public  opinion,  —  a  result  which 
the  classification  of  the  terms  of  office  and  the  choice  of  one- 

1  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  27-32,  46,  61-78. 

2  An  amendment  to  the  law  of  1835,  made  in  1882,  allows  the  council  to  select 
a  mayor  outside  its  own  membership.  This  enables  mayors  of  small  cities  who 
have  shown  efficiency  to  be  elected  mayors  of  large  cities,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
also  in  continental  Europe.  But  Dr.  Shaw  says  "  the  practice  remains  as  before 
in  England."    ^fun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  31. 
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fourth  of  the  members  of  the  council  by  the  other  members  of 
the  body  greatly  facilitates  —  as  we  have  before  explained  ;  ^ 
(2)  to  bring  the  mayor  and  councils  into  harmonious  and 
vigorous  cooperation  ;  (3)  to  avoid  a  mere  partisan  election 
of  mayors  ;  (4)  to  secure  experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
city  officials  by  keeping  them  an  adequate  time  in  office  ;  and 
(5)  to  prevent  the  gaining  of  control  of  a  city  government 
as  the  result  of  any  single  victory  by  a  party  or  faction. 
For  it  is  plain  that  two  successive  victories  at  the  polls  are 
necessary  to  change  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  that  one-half  of  the  aldermen  can  be  changed  only  once 
in  three  years  ;  yet  public  opinion  can  always  be  a  potential 
force  with  this  non-partisan  council.  These  provisions  nat- 
urally discourage,  as  they  baffie,  the  efforts  of  party  managers 
to  make  city  government  promptly  serviceable  for  their  own 
ends  by  capturing  patronage  as  the  result  of  a  single  party 
victory.  Parties,  if  they  get  their  candidates  elected,  cannot, 
says  Professor  Goodnow,  make  use  of  their  power  for  party 
ends. 

G.  This  unique  experiment  of  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment was  speedily  successful.  Party  despotism  and  corrup- 
tion in  city  affairs  were  in  the  main  promptly  suppressed  and 
have  never  been  reproduced.  The  selection  of  aldermen  by 
councillors  brought  worthy  and  able  men  into  the  municipal 
service,  and  the  six  years'  term  for  aldermen  gave  them 
experience  adequate  for  devising  a  large,  wise,  and  consistent 
municipal  policy. ^  The  council  and  the  mayors  have  cooper- 
ated harmoniously  in  the  execution  of  such  a  policy  in  ways 
we  have  no  space  for  explaining  in  detail,  but  we  shall  present 
tlie  general  results. 

To  serve  in  the  city  council  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
both  an  honor  and  a  duty  by  citizens  generally,  and  such  has 
been  the  accepted  view  down  to  the  present  time.  No  truth, 
more  than  this,  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  municipal  reform  in  tin'  Tnited  States.     *'To  be  a 

»8««rh.  IX. 

2  Dr.  Sh.nv  h.is  "ihown  thi»  goKu]  rrnulm  from  this  method  of  electing  Um 
AldiTtuuii  by  the  louiKJllDr.-i.     Mim.  Uqv,  L'vnt.,  p.  315. 
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member  of  the  .  .  .  council,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "is  to  hold  a 
position  of  lionor,  a  position  which  no  man  affects  to  despise ; 
.  .  .  the  councils  are  almost  universally  in  high  repute.  .  .  . 
The  councillors  as  a  rule  are  representatives  of  the  best 
elements  of  business  life.  They  are  men  of  intelligence, 
character,  and  of  practical  conversance  with  affairs.  .  .  . 
By  the  common  consent  ...  of  the  community  none  but 
men  of  worth  who  have  made  their  way  to  a  good  stand- 
intr  among  their  neighbors  are  regarded  as  eligible  for 
the  council.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  is  favorable  to  the 
election  and  retention  of  capable  and  honest  men. "  ^  He  does 
not  doubt  that  numerous  individual  facts  might  be  arrayed 
against  this  view  —  but  nevertheless  says  it  is  just  as  a 
"whole. 

"  It  is  generally  agreed,"  says  Professor  Commons,  "  that 
the  government  of  English  .  .  .  cities  is  superior  to  that 
of  American  cities.  Public  officials  are  renowned  for  their 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administration. 
The  municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
citizens  who  serve  without  salary."  ^  Mr.  Conkling  refers 
to  "  the  superiority  of  the  rulers  of  English  cities  over  those 
of  the  New  World." ^  Mr.  Fox  says  "the  curse  of  the 
spoils  system  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  stamped 
out  in  Eng^land."* 

7.  Under  the  reformed  system,  the  cities  of  England  have 
been  governed,  not  mainly  by  their  partisans  or  by  party 
opinion,  but,  with  small  exceptions,  by  competent  citizens 
and  by  public  opinion.  During  the  more  than  sixty  years  in 
which  the  municipal  system  established  in  1835  has  pre- 
vailed, no  great  scandal  or  corruption  has  disgraced  the 
administration  of  English  cities.  That  there  have  been 
minor  abuses  and  various  attempts  at  party  dictation  in 
English  cities  under  the  new  system  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet  the  general  facts  have  been  these  :  that  for  more  than 
sixty  years  municipal  government  in  England  has  been  non- 
partisan ;  that  is,  has  been  far  more  honest,  economical,  and 

1  Mun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  pp.  53,  54.  2  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  203. 

»  City  Gov.,  p.  216.  •*  Fox's  London  Council,  p.  90. 
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efficient  there  than  it  has  been  in  the  United  States ;  that  it 
has  been  managed  by  competent  and  upright  men  with  little 
regard  for  party  politics  ;  that  the  English  people  are  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  regard  its  form  in  the  main  as  beyond  con- 
troversy ;  that  hardly  any  part  of  the  public  administration 
of  England  has  been  purer,  abler,  and  more  respectable  than 
that  of  her  cities,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Shaw  ^  shows  how  completely  the  national  par- 
ties of  England  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  capture  or 
dominate  her  city  governments.  Mr.  Bryce,  the  author  of 
the  Americayi  Commonwealth^  says,  *'  with  us  in  England  or 
Scotland,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  which  political 
party  the  person  chosen  to  be  mayor  or  provost  belongs.  .  .  .  "^ 
8.  Nevertheless,  the  horde  of  our  scheming  city  politi- 
cians and  partisans,  more  or  less  excusable  by  reason  of 
their  ignorance  of  municipal  history,  loudly  declare  that 
parties  alone  can  give  us  good  city  government,  and  that  tlie 
attempt  to  profit  by  English  experience  is  to  ape  the  vicious 
methods  of  an  aristocracy.  We  are  frequently  admonished 
by  many  good  people  that  universal  suffrage,  which  doubt- 
less makes  our  problem  more  difficult,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  our  municipal  evils,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  reform  is 
through  party-elected  mayors,  wielding  despotic  —  if  we 
should  not  say,  semi-royal  —  power.  Yet  the  simple  truth 
is  that,  in  the  sixty  years  within  wliich  the  great  municipal 
reform  of  Enghmd  has  been  matured,  suffrage  has  been 
made  more  than  threefold  more  extensive  relative  to  the 
number  of  the  people  there  than  it  was  in  1835,  and  mere 

1  Mnn.  Gov.  G.  li.,  pp.  4G-r)2. 

'•'  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1807,  p.  751.  Tho  London  Council,  trhich 
coutritls  interests  almost  vast  ami  diverse  onou^h  to  form  a  basis  of  lo);itimate 
parties  conHned  to  city  issues,  has  shown  some  tendency  toward  such  results,  the 
inchoate  or^canizations  being  known  as  Profn'essives  and  MiHleratcs.  Toder 
p)vurnmonts  like  those  of  tho  Kn^lish  cities  no  dani;er  nee«l  Ih«  apprehended  from 
»mh  divisions.  Mun.  Cuv.  ii.  li.,  pp.  250-232.  Even  a  Now  York  Ih>ss  and  a  Tam- 
many machine  could  not  get  enouf;h  patronage  and  spoils  oot  of  tach  a  gorern- 
meiit  to  keep  ricious  city  parties  aliru.  liesidos,  a  city  |>arty  based  on  principle 
and  re:il  miinitMpal  issueH  Is  legitimate  and  would  do  no  serious  damaire.  In  the 
election  for  tho  l»udou  Council  in  tho  winter  of  18l»S,  neither  party  gained  any 
decided  advantages,  and  the  result  was  favorable  to  non-partisan,  municii^ 
iutorustji. 
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aristocracy  ami  royalty  arc  ikjw  far  less  2)<)tential  tlian  they 
were  at  tliat  date.  English  city  government,  as  we  shall 
soon  show,  now  gives  better  protection  to  the  poor  and 
humble  than  do  the  city-party  governments  of  American 
cities.  No  autocratic  mayor,  no  mayor  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, no  city-party  government,  had  any  part  in  achieving 
this  great  English  reform.  Nevertheless,  American  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  clamoring  for  such  prescriptive, 
l)arty  rule  and  for  such  autocratic,  semi-royal  mayors  for 
their  cities  as  neither  England  nor  any  enlightened  monarchy 
would  tolerate. 

9.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  experience  of  England, 
in  the  government  of  cities,  is  inapplicable  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  because  in  the  former  suffrage  is  more  restricted 
than  in  the  latter.  This  is  a  very  superficial  statement  of 
the  matter.  Had  it  been  declared  that  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  has 
much  increased  the  difficulty  of  municipal  reform,  and  has 
made  more  drastic  remedies  essential  for  suppressing  party 
despotism  and  personal  corruption  in  American  cities,  the 
declaration  would  have  been  quite  true.^  This  truth  does 
not  make  that  experience  and  the  methods  which  it  illus- 
trates inapplicable,  but  merely  inadequate  —  leaving  it  neces- 
sary that  they  be  supplemented  by  further  remedial  measures 
of  the  nature  we  have  proposed.  The  more  illiterate  and 
degraded  persons  are  allowed  to  vote,  the  more  serious  is 
the  municipal  problem,  the  more  easily  demagogues  and 
bosses  can  prevail,  the  more  readily  city  officers  can  betray 
city  interests  and  prostitute  municipal  authority.  If  we  were 
to  allow  the  franchise  to  mere  children  and  tramps,  —  to 
prisoners  in  their  cells  and  to  immigrants  on  arriving  at  the 
docks,  —  is  it  not  plain  that  every  one  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  England,  as  well  as  those  in  addition  which  we  have 
suggested,  would  be  made  all  the  more  indispensable  ?  Those 
who  think  that  our  popular  suffrage  cannot  be  trusted  to 

1  This  view  of  the  matter  is  finding  acceptance  with  our  most  thoughtful 
students  of  municipal  science.  Speech  of  Horace  E.  Deming,  Lou.  Conf.  Pro- 
ceedings, May,  1897,  p.  100. 
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elect  a  council  which  is  competent  to  elect  a  mayor,  strangely 
enougli  think  it  can  be  trusted  to  elect  the  mayor  directly. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  franchise  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can cities  is  much  less  than  seems  to  be  generally  supposed. 
The  municipal  franchise  in  England  is  broad  enough,  says 
Dr.  Shaw,  "to  include  every  family  that  lives  or  does  busi- 
ness in  a  town  (i.e.  city),  except  those  who  are  paupers. 
The  acceptance  of  public  relief  disfranchises  only  for  the 
following  elections.''  ^  It  is  said  that  "  in  New  York  one 
person  in  six  is  a  voter,  in  Glasgow  one  in  nine,  in  Berlin 
one  in  eleven."  France  lias  a  wider  municipal  suffrage  than 
Germany  or  England. ^ 

10.  A  more  comprehensive  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
methods  of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrupt 
practice  reform  in  the  national  administration  of  England 
than  in  the  administration  of  American  states  has  made 
municipal  reform  easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
but  all  this  has  been  done  by  methods  equally  appropriate 
in  botli  countries.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  —  so  salu- 
tary had  been  the  English  municii)al  system  established  in 
1835  —  that  party  patronage  in  cities  had  been  largely  elimi- 
nated by  it  before  the  civil  service  reform  methods  began 
to  prevail  about  twenty  years  later  ;  and  these  methods  have 
had  only  a  limited  part  in  mere  municipal  administration  — 
absolutely  as  they  have  prevailed  in  national  affaii-s.^ 


I  Man.  (lov.  ii.  B.,  p.  .TO. 

3  Commons's  Pro.  Hop.,  pp.  202,  203. 

•  Yet,  civil  service  reform  examinations  were  introduced  into  jiarts  of  the 
administration  essentially  municipal  earlier  and  have  hati  a  more  important 
efTcct  than  iHjrhaps  mi;;ht  he  inferred  from  some  of  Dr.  Shaw's  laii^uaKe'  i^<^ 
Miin.  (tor.  <i.  li.,  p.  Ik'..  Tlicse  examinations  were  intro<lu<e<l  int«»  the  poor-law 
and  educational  administration  with  very  salutary  effects,  as  early  as  IHM. 
Eaton's  Civ.  Service  in  Great  Britain,  p.  Vtl.  Nevertheless,  the  allegc<l  Inap- 
plicahility  of  En^'llsh  experii-nce  to  Ameri«*an  cities  remains  availahle  for  two 
classes  of  i>ersons  diHjKKse*!  to  make  the  most  of  it :  (1)  for  those  who  hope  to  aid 
our  i»arty  system  by  appealing  to  prejudice  a^jalnst  Knf;lish  metliods;  and 
(2)  f<ir  those  who,  lacking;  the  patriotic  devotion  neeiled  to  stand  up  for  a  non- 
partisan and  diDicult  reform,  welcome  every  specious  excuse,  however  intriusically 
absurd,  for  ueglectiug  it. 
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II 

In  1882,  wlien  this  law  of  1835  had  remained  in  its  main 
features  unchanged  for  forty-seven  years,  the  subject  of 
municipal  government  again  received  much  consideration 
in  Kni^land  —  coming  before  Parliament  in  reference  to  a 
general  revision  of  municipal  laws.  City  government  in 
other  countries  was  carefully  investigated  in  aid  of  improv- 
ing English  laws  on  the  subject,  —  Englishmen,  unlike  many 
American  politicians,  seeming  to  be  willing  to  learn  some- 
thing useful  from  other  nations.  The  result  was  the  enact- 
ment in  that  year  of  an  elaborate  Municipal  Code  largely 
based  on  the  law  of  1835,  which  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  every  friend  of  municipal  reform.^ 

This  act  left  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1835  —  the  terms  of  office,  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  method  of  choosing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  of  carrying  on  the  city  government  —  unchanged, 
because  no  better  results  could  be  expected  from  different 
methods.  Six  years  later,  an  English  law  provided  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  local  self-government  in  English 
counties,  and  London  was  made  a  county  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 2  The  authority  conferred  by  it,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance municipal,  is  to  be  exercised  in  each  county  by  a 
council  made  up  of  councillors  and  aldermen  —  the  former 
choosing  the  latter.  The  methods  of  selecting  them,  their 
terms  of  office  and  their  modes  of  action  are,  in  principle 
and  very  nearly  in  details,  identical  with  the  provisions  cited 
from  the  acts  of  1835  and  1882.  The  chairman  of  the  County 
Council  —  the  equivalent  of  a  mayor  —  is  made  elective  by 
the  council  itself.  The  same  purpose  of  relying  upon  public 
opinion  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty,  and  of  excluding  party 
control  shown  by  the  former  laws,  thus  reappears  in  the 
latter.3 

1  Known  as  the  "Consolidated  Municipal  Corporations  Act."  Laws,  1882, 
Ch.  L.,  an  act  of  2o7  sections,  filling  97  pages  of  the  statutes. 

2  Local  Government  Act,  Laws  1888,  Ch.  XLI. 
8  Goodnow's  Comp.  Adm.  Law,  pp.  254-257. 
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2.  The  new  local  government  for  London  was  established 
in  1889,  under  this  law  of  1888,  which  confers  ample  munici- 
pal powers.  The  municipal  franchise  of  London,  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  ''  includes  every  one  who  rents  a  place  for  his  family, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  small  room  in  the  garret  or  cellar  of  a 
tenement  house  ,  .  .  .  the  chief  disqualifications  are  receipt 
of  public  alms  and  failure  to  pay  rates  which  have  fallen 
due  ;  "  and  any  male  resident  of  the  metropolis  who  is  en- 
titled to  vote  is  eligible  to  election.  If  so  comprehensive  a 
franchise  does  not  make  a  basis  for  all  the  difficulties  of  city- 
party  government  in  American  municipalities,  it  goes  very 
far  toward  it.  A  resident  in  any  part  of  London  may  l)e 
elected  to  the  council  by  any  of  its  districts ;  and  the  same 
rule  prevails  in  other  English  cities  —  this  general  liberty 
being  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  bringing  of  able  and  well- 
known  men  into  the  city  councils  and  being  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  elections  at  large.  ^ 

3.  The  })rovisions  against  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in 
city  elections  in  England  are  much  more  stringent  than  the 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
in  no  event  may  a  candidate  for  the  London  Council  expend 
more  than  8125  upon  his  election  and  three  pence  in  addi- 
tion for  each  voter  above  the  first  five  hundred.  These 
expenditures  must  be  made  through  authorized  agents,  who 
must  make  itemized  reports  to  the  candidates,  and  the  latter 
must  render  a  complete  return  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
his  election. 2 

4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  prac- 
tical elTects  of  this  non-partisan,  London  system,  but  our 
limits  forbid  more  than  a  very  few  facts.  In  no  English 
city  were  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  way  of  n't\»rm 
greater  than  in  London  ;  and  cverywliere  the  triumph  of  the 
non-partisan  system  seems  to  have  been  ai}  complete  as  in 
the  metropolis.  The  London  Council  is  composed  of  118 
councillors  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  tliree  years, 
one-third  being  renewable  each  year.  These  councillors  are 
authorized  to  elect  into  their  own  body  nineteen  other  members 

^  Shaw'a  Mun,  Gov.  O.B.,  pp.  30.  ^22.  '2i2-2i6.  <  Ibid.,  p.  'il6. 
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known  as  aljlenncn,  for  ti'iins  of  six  3ears,  according  to  the 
methods  we  have  before  exphiined.  *' The  first  London 
Council/'  says  Professor  Shaw,  "possessed  as  high  an  aver- 
age of  ability  and  distinction  as  the  House  of  Commons." 
All  administrative  powers  are  vested  in  the  council.  It 
elects  the  mayor.  It  works  through  standing  committees, 
each  of  which  supervises  some  branch  of  the  administration.^ 
Two  women  were  elected  among  its  members,  and  one  was 
ai)pointed  as  alderman  of  the  first  council,  but  it  has  since 
been  decided  that  they  were  ineligible. ^ 

These  methods  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  council 
not  only  brought  into  it  men  representing  all  classes  and 
the  great  business  interests,  but  also  men  of  large  experi- 
ence and  high  character  and  capacity  who  added  much  to 
its  prestige.  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
London  Council  system,  says  that  the  choice  of  aldermen 
by  the  councillors  makes  it  "  possible  to  call  into  the  munici- 
pal service  men  of  larger  experience  and  expert  knowledge, 
who  would  not  care  to  enter  into  the  turmoil  of  popular 
election  contests,  but  who  are  ready  to  heed  the  call  of  the 
municipal  council,"  —  a  result  which  we  have  suggested  as 
very  natural.  He  tells  us  that,  through  this  means,  the 
first  council  gained  several  invaluable  members.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  Farrer,  the  eminent  economist,  who  was  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Lord  Welby,  formerly  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Dr.  Shaw  expresses  much  the  same  views  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  experienced  men  thus  brought  into  the  councils.^ 

1  Shaw's  .Vun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  242-246. 

2  See  George  L.  Fox's  article,  Yale  Review,  May,  1895  —  an  excellent  account  of 
the  council.    Englishwomen  of  capacity  take  an  active  part  in  municipal  reform. 

8  }fu7i.  Gov.  in  Cont.  Europe,  p.  315.  The  author  has  thoroughly  discussed 
this  subject  with  Dr.  Shaw,  and  the  latter  has  authorized  him  to  print  the 
following  as  a  part  of  this  note:  "He  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  with  gen- 
eral ticket  elections  and  a  system  of  minority  representation  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  some  plan  such  as  the  author  advocates  might 
prove  exceedingly  advantageous.  Certainly  Mr.  Shaw  would  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  have  his  position  on  that  subject  appear  to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Eaton's, 
and  he  would  be  entirely  ready,  in  future  editions  of  his  own  book,  to  make 
qualifications  which  would  avoid  any  seeming  difference  of  view,  in  so  far  as 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  English  experience  are  concerned." 
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It  is  as  unimaginable  that  such  men  should  be  willing  to  be 
members  of  American  city  councils  as  now  constituted,  as  it 
is  that  the  partisan  managers  of  their  affairs  should  fail  to 
fiercely  oppose  their  election. 

5.  The  membership  of  the  city  council  of  London  seems 
to  have  fairly  represented  its  people.  John  Burns,  the  great 
labor  leader,  many  plain  citizens,  eminent  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, able  writers,  members  of  the  nobility,  and  Mr.  Frith, 
the  distinguished  London  reformer,  sat  together  at  the  coun- 
cil board.  Its  first  chairman,  or  mayor,  was  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  late  Englisli  Prime  Minister  ;  its  first  vice-chairman 
was  the  eminent  scientist  and  statesman.  Sir  John  Lubbock ; 
its  deputy  chairman  was  !Mr.  Frith. 

The  council  was  not  an  ornamental,  but  a  remarkably 
laborious,  body  of  men  —  and  they  served  without  salaries. 
Many  of  them  gave  most  of  their  '*time  to  the  municipal 
service,  while  the  whole  body  .  .  .  composed  of  men  who  for 
the  most  part  had  private  business  or  professional  duties  .  .  . 
gave  an  average  of  one-third  of  their  working  time  to  coun- 
cil and  committee  meetings  and  to  labors  connected  with  the 
public  affairs." 

Here  we  have  striking,  and  we  may  add  encouraging,  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  busy  men  are  ready  to  serve  the  city 
faithfully  and  patriotically,  if  they  are  allowed  an  honorable 
o])})ortunity  of  doing  so,  and  the  disgrace  in  which  partisan 
politics  have  involved  city  affairs  shall  be  removed.  One 
committee,  —  that  on  Parks,  and  a  fairly  typical  instance,  — 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  held  in  the  first  year  -10  meetings.  Nor 
are  tliese  the  most  remarkalde  facts.  **At  the  end  of  its 
three  years'  work,  the  first  London  Council  had  so  conducted 
itself  that  its  friends  could  say,  witliout  contradiction,  that 
through  all  these  years  of  administrative  labors,  as  complex 
and  confusing  as  ever  fell  to  any  governing  body  in  the 
world,  not  one  breath  of  scandal,  no  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
personal  corru])tion,  has  attached  to  a  single  member  of  the 
council."^     ^»  Up  to  this  time  (l8'J0j,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  »*the 

>  Shaw'*  .Vim.  Gov.  O.  B..  pp.  343-918. 
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record  of  the  council,  so  far  as  corruption  is  concerned,  is 
practically  stainless."  And  so,  we  may  add,  it  is  up  to  1898. 
Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  municipal  system  which 
does  not  make  an  autocrat  of  the  mayor,  elect  him  by  a  party 
vote,  or  cause  the  rich  and  prominent  citizens  to  do  little  or 
nothing  but  "hold  him  responsible  for  good  city  govern- 
ment "  —  which  they  never  get. 

G.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  a  non-partisan  system 
which  produces  such  results  deserves  our  serious  study,  it 
must  apparently  be  because  we  are  content  under  our  munic- 
ipal shame,  or  have  surrendered  to  utter  despair.  We  ought, 
then,  to  be  willing  to  admit  virtues  either  in  a  monarchy,  or  in 
the  English  people,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  hope  of  ever  rivalling.  Though  the  despair  and 
demoralization  which  our  old  party  system  has  caused  might, 
for  a  time,  prevent  so  salutar}^  results  in  the  United  States, 
can  any  true  American  doubt  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  able,  in  the  long  range  under  a  non-partisan  system,  to 
rival  the  best  achievements  of  Englishmen  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment ? 

7.  At  the  second  election  of  the  London  Council,  held  in 
1892,  men  of  the  same  high  character  and  capacity,  as  at  the 
first  election,  were  chosen.  The  non-partisan  principles 
upon  which  the  council  is  based  again  triumphed,  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  former  members  having  been  reelected.  There 
was  nothing  like  a  party  victory  achieved,  though  the  coun- 
try was  agitated  by  strong  party  feelings,  and  a  parliamen- 
tary election  was  expected  soon.  In  six  of  the  fifty-eight 
voting  constituencies  of  London  there  were  not  even  con- 
tests at  the  polls,  so  controlling  was  public  opinion.^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw  that  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails in  other  English  cities,  of  reelecting  good  members  of 
the  councils,  term  after  term,  irrespective  of  party  politics, 
will   become   the   practice   of   London  —  an   opinion  which 

1  Un.ler  the  English  Municipal  Code,  when  by  reason  of  the  candidates  being 
satisfactory,  or  no  more  being  nominated  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  no 
voting  takes  place,  the  law  providing  that  such  nominees  shall  be  declared 
elected. 
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seems  to  be  justified  by  the  last  elections  of  a  London  Coun- 
cil in  1895  and  in  1898.^  The  ability  of  the  council  elected 
in  1895  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  its  members 
have  just  been  given  seats  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet. 
"The  personnel  of  all  the  councils,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  **has 
been  notable  and  of  high  quality,  and  in  each  council  several 
ex-members  of  Parliament  have  had  seats." 


Ill 

1.  We  can  only  refer  in  the  most  general  way  to  the  compre- 
hensive measures,  well  explained  by  Dr.  Shaw,  which  the 
London  Council  is  now  engaged  in  executing  for  the  im- 
provement of  London  —  measures  the  adoption  of  which  in 
any  American  city  would  begin  a  new  municipal  era.  The 
policy  of  the  council  for  improving  the  health,  the  recrea- 
tion, the  morality,  and  the  comfort  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  insane,  are 
comprehensive  and  enlightened. 

New  York  City  has  lately  opened  several  very  small  parks 
in  the  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city,  but  the  acts  of 
the  London  Council  in  this  regard  make  these  New  York 
reforms  seem  trifling  indeed.  For  example,  it  has  removed 
more  than  five  thousand  people  and  more  than  seven  liun- 
dred  buildings  from  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  and  upon  most 
of  tliis  ground  it  proceeded  to  open  new  streets  and  buihl 
model  houses.  The  residents  of  an  American  city  couKl 
hardly  see  what  this  council  has  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  playgrounds  and  parks  of  London  without  wonder,* 
if,  indeed,  without  envy  and  something  like  despair. 

The  provision  whicli  the  London  Council  has  made  for 
the  rational  amusement  of  the  people  seems  to  far  transcend 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  an  American  city  ; 
250  cricket  pitches  where  GOOO  matches  have  been  annually 
phiyed ;  300  tt'iinis  courts  annually  uscil  by  over  100,000 
players;  and  75  fDotball  grounds  where  about  5000  games 


»  ShaTT's  }fun.  Gov.  0.  B  ,  p.  2.V). 
•  Shaw'a  Muru  Gov.,  pp.  2ii*-ajO. 
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are  annually  played  :  these  are  illustrations  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fox. 

The  council  is  highly  effective,  he  says,  in  securing  proper 
legislation  for  London,  *' standing  as  the  champion  of  the 
many,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  against  the  vested  interests 
and  private  greed."  Another  result  of  the  management  of 
the  council  has  been  remarkable.  Its  business  methods  have 
been  so  good  that  it  has  quite  generally  been  able  to  do  the 
city  work  by  its  own  workmen  at  less  cost  than  would  be  the 
result  of  having  it  done  by  contractors  who  secured  it  through 
competitive  bids  ;  and  such  seems,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be 
the  case  in  other  English  cities.^ 

Mr.  Fox  tells  us  that  the  council  has  done  much  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  "  civic  duty  and  municipal  patriotism 
in  the  citizens  of  London,  .  .  .  while  to  young  men  who 
look  forward  to  a  political  career,  efficient  service  in  the 
council  is  an  excellent  pathway  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
Professor  Commons  has  noticed  the  tendency  of  non-partisan 
city  government  to  develop  public  spirit. 

2.  When  such  have  been  the  consequences  of  non-partisan 
methods  in  city  government,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
English  system  of  Free  Voting  and  Free  Nominations  which 
we  have  described.^  But  we  may  well  think  it  more  natural 
that  a  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy  should  have  given 
birth  to  methods  so  liberal  and  just.  In  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  tlie  school  board  of  London,  each  voter  may  cast 
five  ballots  ;  and  in  electing  the  members  of  the  school  board 
of  Glasgow  he  may  cast  fifteen  ballots,  and  distribute  them 
as  he  pleases. 3  In  other  cities  the  number  of  his  votes  will 
be,  as  they  are  in  London  and  Glasgow,  the  same  as  the 
number  of  the  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  —  being 
different  in  different  cities. 

3.  Our  references  to  the  municipal  codes  of  England 
which  have  made  special  charters  needless  would  be  imper- 
fect without  some  reference  to  the  elaborate  local  govern- 
ment act  of  1894.^     This  comprehensive  law,  bringing  under 

1  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  315,  310.  2  See  Ch.  IX. 

8  Shaw's  .V///>.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  40,  305-308.  4  Laws.  1894.  Ch.  73. 
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uniform  provisions  the  fifteen  thousand  parishes  and  other 
English  jurisdictions  below  the  grade  of  cities,  applies  to 
them,  so  far  as  their  needs  require,  the  non-partisan  princi- 
ples and  methods  which  we  have  considered.  It  provides 
for  local  councils  with  considerable  authority  for  Home 
Kule.^  A  law  similar  to  this,  for  the  uniform  government 
of  the  villages  and  towns  of  our  American  states,  would  be 
a  great  public  blessing  by  avoiding  vast  nundjers  of  special 
laws  and  much  needless  litigation.  This  law  not  only 
makes  judicial  decisions  interpreting  its  general  principles 
applicable  to  all  jurisdictions  appropriately  subject  to  them, 
but  it  authorizes  the  summary  submission  of  disputed  ques- 
tions to  courts  mentioned  in  the  act.  Section  70  declares 
that  "if  any  question  arises  or  is  about  to  arise  as  to  whether 
any  power,  dut}',  or  liability,  etc.,  .  .  .  under  the  law  is 
vested  as  it  purports  to  be,  the  council  may  cause  the  ques- 
tion to  be  summarily  submitted  to  the  High  Court,  which, 
after  hearing  such  evidence  and  parties  as  it  thinks  just, 
may  decide  the  question."  This  seems  to  be  a  very  conven- 
ient and  useful  way,  though  hardly  known  in  the  United 
States,  of  determining  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  municipal 
codes,  which  can  be  made  to  avoid,  by  timely  decisions,  much 
vexatious  uncertainty  and  expensive  litigation. 

4.  We  have  considered  the  theoretical  reasons^  which 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  a  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment, based  on  business  needs  rather  than  on  parties,  would 
diminish  the  inducements  to  vote  and  to  be  active  in  city 
politics  on  the  part  of  tlie  most  depraved  and  venial  classes. 
In  the  experience  of  England  we  lind  these  anticipations 
verilie<l.  Comparing  the  English  with  the  American  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Shaw  says  *' there  is  much  less  in  the  English 
system  ...  to  tempi  unworthy  men  into  the  council  for 
purposes  of  gain,  .  .  .  very  remote  cliances  of  profit  through 
contracts  or  jobbery  of  any  kind."^  '*  The  exploitation  of 
the  votes  of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  indifferent  in  Englisli 
cities  by  demagogues  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely  dilhcult 

1  Shaw*!*  }fiin.  (iov.  Cnnt.  Kuropt,  p.  104.  •  8o«  Cb.  IX. 

•i/u/i.  Uvv.  U.B.,^^. 
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tliat  it  (loos  not  count  for  anythinf^^  at  all  in  the  election 
results.  .  .  .  The  residents  of  the  slums,  .  .  .  thougli  reg- 
istered by  tlie  public  ollicers,  ,  .  ,  do  not  care  about  voting^ 
and  are  a  neglected  field  so  far  as  political  missionary  work 
goes/*^  And  what  more  natural  than  this?  Vile  and  cor- 
rupt voters  will  not  go  to  the  polls  for  any  honest  or 
patriotic  purpose.  When  neither  the  council  itself  nor  any 
considerable  patronage  or  spoils  can  be  captured  as  the 
result  of  a  single  party  victory,  the  party  managers  will  not 
pay  the  vile  classes  to  go  and  vote.  Under  party  govern- 
ment, in  most  American  cities,  it  is  party  money,  party 
patronage,  party  bribery,  party  coercion,  and  party  agents 
which  cause  the  vast  majority  of  the  vile  voters  to  go  to  the 
polls,  who  but  for  such  influences  would  never  appear  there. 
Few  lessons  which  the  experience  of  the  older  nations  can 
teach  us  better  deserve  our  profound  attention  than  this. 
It  shows  us  how  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  universal 
suffrage  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  how  we  may  make 
the  higher  public  opinion  more  potential  in  American  cities.^ 


IV 

Were  it  not  for  a  false  and  unfortunate  belief  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans  that  their  own  cities  are  as  well  gov- 
erned as  those  of  any  other  country,  and  a  self-conceit  on 
the  part  of  some  of  them  which  will  accept  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  short  of  a  demonstration,  we  would  gladly  omit 
further  reference  to  municipal  government  in  England. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  United  States 
that  what  is  apparently  most  superior  in  the  city  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  devised  for  the  advantage  of  the  aristo- 

1  Mun.  Gov.,  pp.  45,  77.  Careful  inquiries  made  by  the  writer  during  several 
months'  sojourn  in  England  have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those 
expressed  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

2  The  sanitary  and  police  administration  of  English  cities  —  to  be  subse- 
quently considered  —  deserve  the  careful  study  of  American  municipal  reformers. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  author  investigated  sanitary  administration  in  Eng- 
land in  endeavoring  to  qualify  himself  for  drafting  the  bill  which  became  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Health  Act  of  18GG,  and  he  was  much  indebted  to  Eng- 
lish precedents. 
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cratic  classes.  This  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
facts  are  tliat,  in  the  main,  the  municipal  methods  of  the 
foremost  city  governments  in  Europe,  and  especially  those 
of  England,  are  democratic  in  theory  and  republican  in  their 
tendency  ;  they  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  favor- 
able to  universal  education,  comfort,  and  safety,  promoted 
at  the  public  expense  —  even  in  a  degree  as  yet  liardly  at- 
tained by  any  American  city,  and  rarely  imagined  by  men 
who  are  almost  blind  to  what  is  good  in  other  nations.  Pro- 
fessor Commons,  speaking  of  Englisli  and  German  cities,  says 
"they  have  promoted,  mucli  further  than  American  cities, 
many  public  services,  for  the  wants  of  the  .  .  .  masses,  such 
as  parks,  .  .  .  baths,  water-suppl}',  and  many  others."^ 

We  shall,  by  reason  of  such  considerations,  state  in  some 
detail  facts  which  illustrate  the  governmental  action  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  selecting  for  this  purpose  three  cities,  —  Man- 
chester, Hirmingham,  and  Glasgow,  —  not  because  they  are 
peculiar,  but  because  they  may  fairly  speak  for  the  others. 
We  hojjc  the  city  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  will  compare  the 
doings  of  these  cities  with  tlie  municipal  achievements  at 
his  own  doors,  asking  himself  whether  the  kind  of  city  gov- 
ernment, of  which  these  doings  are  the  result,  is  not  one 
suitable  for  an  American  city. 

Manchester.  —  It  is  a  city  which  has  a  population  not  much 
exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  inliabitants,  being  not  far 
from  the  size  of  Baltimore.  It  has  a  council  of  the  kind  we 
liave  explained,  jind  the  coinicil  elects  the  mayor  from  its 
own  members.  The  supervision  of  the  city  administration 
—  as  in  other  Ent'lish  cities  —  is  directlv  in  charge  of  vari- 
ous  standing  committees  of  the  council,  of  each  of  which  the 
mayor  is  ex-officio  chairman.  Manchester  has  long  operated 
its  own  (ias  Works,  not  merely  making  gas  for  its  public 
supply,  but  for  private  use  at  low  rates.  These  Works  not 
only  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  but  a  large  profit  into 
the   rity  treasury.      The  city  also  supplies  electricity  InUh 

i  Pro.  Rfp.,  pp.  2ai.  'JfM.  Mr  Frank  M.  I/Kimin.  in  an  Infttractirt*  emay,  rec^ 
offniTioH  the  denuM'rntir  i«|tirli  of  tho  It'i^islaiiuu  rcfernHl  to  In  Uio  text.    Lou,  Cot\f. 

for  (food  L'ity  (/<>»•  .  Mj»y,  1S'.»7,  |».  114. 
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for  public  and  private  use  ;  it  —  tlirough  its  waterworks  — 
operates  a  station  for  tlie  supply  of  hydraulic  power;  to  the 
great  advantage  of  its  people,  the  city  manages  the  munic- 
ipal markets  and  abattoirs,  from  which  a  large  revenue  is 
derived;^  more  than  forty  miles  of  lines  of  city  railway  — 
on  which  cheap  rates  are  insured  to  laborers  —  are  the  prop- 
ertv  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  which  derives  more  than  ten 
per  cent  annual  interest  from  its  investment  in  them. 

'Die  city  has  comprehensive  arrangements  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  in  its  own  cemeteries,  where  the  poor  can  have 
burial  at  reasonable  rates.  Dr.  Shaw  says  Manchester  "  has 
met  the  problem  of  garbage  more  successfully  than  any  other 
city  of  the  world."  It  maintains  public  assembly  rooms,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rented  for  any  proper 
purpose  at  reasonable  rates;  the  corporation  has  a  noble  cit}' 
hall  —  which  it  built  economically  and  without  causing  scan- 
dal —  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000 ;  the  city  has  several  other 
town  halls  which  are  rented ;  it  has  eight  public  baths, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  each,  and  con- 
nected with  each  of  them  is  a  public  gymnasium,  and  some 
of  these  establishments  have  also  assembly  rooms. 

The  city,  by  taxation,  has  provided  public  libraries  which 
contain  250,000  volumes  distributed  in  some  fifteen  branch 
libraries  open  from  early  morning  until  10  P.M.,  and  some  of 
them  are  supplied  with  the  city  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
The  city  supports  (1)  technical  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
workingmen's  sons  in  crafts  and  industries ;  (2)  a  school  of 
art  and  design;  (3)  technical  schools  covering  instruction 
in  spinning  and  weaving,  in  literary  and  commercial  sub- 
jects, in  elementary  science,  and  in  many  practical  subjects, 
including  dressmaking.  Manchester  supports  a  municipal 
Art  Gallery  ;  it  provides  music  for  its  parks  ;  it  employs  an 
organist  who  gives  frequent  concerts  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Municipal  Building ;    and  lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned 

1  We  believe  it  would  be  disastrous  for  American  cities  to  attempt  such  public 
works  — and  others  we  shall  refer  to  as  common  in  the  cities  of  England  — until 
municipal  government  shall  secure  a  superior  class  of  city  officers  in  the  United 
States. 
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that  Manchester  has  recently  furnished  825,000,000  toward 
completing  a  great  ship  canal,  opened  in  1894,  in  aid  of  its 
commerce.^  In  1895  Manchester  completed  what  is  said  to 
be  the  most  magnificent  storage  warehouse  in  the  world  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  that  great  undertaking. ^ 

Birmint/ham. —  Its  population  of  over  450,000  is  not  far 
from  that  of  ijoston.  The  city  of  Birmingham  owns  the  mu- 
nicipal Gas  Works  —  acquired  at  a  cost  of  nearly  810,000,000 
—  which  give  a  supply  of  gas  at  moderate  rates,  and  pay  a 
large  annual  profit  to  the  city  treasury.  Under  a  compre- 
hensive law,  the  city  recently  acquired  about  90  acres  of 
land  covered  with  about  4000  houses  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  city,  and  has  caused  improved  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  their  place  with  great  gain  to  the  public  health ;  the  city 
has  erected  and  rents  model  cottages  ;  it  has  a  successful 
sewage  farm  of  1500  acres  ;  it  has  many  furnaces  for  con- 
suming its  garbage;  it  manufactures  fertilizers,  and  owns  and 
operates  about  40  canal  boats  for  their  transportation  and 
sale  ;  it  consumes  its  coarser  garbage  in  about  50  furnaces ; 
it  maintains  cemeteries  similar  to  tliose  of  Manchester ; 
under  its  admirable  sanitary  administration  the  annual 
death  rate  of  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  twenty  in  a 
thousand  or  less ;  it  maintains  public  baths  on  a  large 
scale,  even  providing  Turkish  baths  for  those  willing  to 
pay  for  their  use  ;  ^  the  city  lias  provided  a  public  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  with  many  branches;  it  has  a  munici- 
l)al  Art  (iallery  ;  it  maintains  a  central  School  of  Art  with 
several  branches,  some  of  them  mainly  for  night  scliools  for 
the  working  classes;    the  city  has  well-e(iuipped  technical 

»  Shaw'H  hfun.  Gov.  G.  li.,  pp.  145-Um. 

«  Annuln  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  November,  ISOfi,  p.  IM. 

■  All  ••hilMirato  n>|M>rt  n»:i<U'  in  IS'i?  by  a  «*oniinilte«'  np|H»int»'«|  by  Mayor  ^  - 
of  NfW  York  Htrikinnly  illustrati's  the  priority  and  tho  j^rt-at  .Hui>»>riority  of  1 
oltlPM  in  tb<>  inatt«r  of  public  batbti  nnd  othrr  at;(*nclo!i  for  promoting  public  oleau* 
linrsH,  hoaltli,  ami  conifort.  It  sayn  that  I.ivfr|>ool  ha<(  piiblio  baths  in  1K2S;  that 
an  Ktiu'lisli  law  wa.H  pa-Hse*!  for  tlu*  creation  of  mirli  r.<«tattli4hn)«>ni.<i  in  1H4(>;  that 
Nrw  York  rity  <li<l  in»t  liavr  froo  public  batlin  until  lS7i>;  that  th«»  public  biiths  antl 
\va.sbbouHc.H  (if  NowiiiKton,  Knt;lan<l,  — a  place,  )N*rha|M«,  t>f  which  thr  r«Miti>r  haa 
never  liearti,  —  are  Ntich  ai«  no  public  balUlug  oslAblishiucui«  lu  the  Tuitotl  StatM 
haw  uvcu  approslutatod  to. 
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schools;  it  owns  street  niilways,  openited  by  horses  and  by 
steam,  the  admirable  recrulation  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  says 
^*  would  amaze  an  American  community."  Birmingliam 
owns  the  city  markets,  which  are  a  source  of  profit.  Speak- 
ing of  city  expenditure  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Shaw  says  it  has 
**been  made  more  advantageous  by  far  than  any  private  firms 
or  companies  could  have  effected  it.  .  .  ."^  We  have  before 
called  attention  to  the  general  fact  that  city  governments  in 
Kni,'land  are  able,  through  their  own  employees,  to  do  the 
city  work  at  less  cost  than  private  contractors  can  do  it  — 
a  result  of  far-reaching  significance,  and  a  fact  almost  un- 
imaginable in  the  United  States. 

Glasgow.  —  It  could  supply  us  with  facts  similar  to  those 
given  relating  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  but  we  can- 
not spare  the  space  for  them,  and  shall  select  those  of  a 
different  character.  The  city  clerk  of  Glasgow,  instead 
of  being  a  cunning  partisan  manager,  is  an  eminent,  widely 
known  authority  concerning  municipal  law  and  history,  who 
advises  the  city  council,  drafts  the  city's  bills,  and  takes 
charge  of  them  while  they  are  pending  in  Parliament. 
Glasgow  was  formerly  a  city  conspicuous  for  its  crowded 
tenement  houses  and  its  high  death  rate.  Its  recent  sani- 
tary policy  has  been  enlightened  and  salutary.  The  city 
has  a  vigorous  system  of  "  female  visitation "  among  the 
poor ;  not  only  are  all  milk-shops  registered  by  the  city, 
but  the  farms  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for  them  are 
registered  and  inspected.  The  city  maintains  "sanitary 
washhouses,"  where  articles  likely  to  spread  disease  are 
disinfected  and  cleansed;  it  has  provided  a  house  of  "re- 
ception," where  persons  may  stay  while  the  disinfections  of 
their  homes  are  made ;  under  a  sanitary  system  thus  illus- 
trated, the  death  rate  of  the  city  has  been  steadily  decreasing. 
The  city  owns  a  farm  and  seven  hundred  railway  wagons 
used  in  aid  of  its  very  successful  street-cleaning  opera- 
tions, the  materials  from  which  are  distributed  into  fifteen 
counties ;  the  city,  several  years  ago,  purchased  eighty-eight 
acres  of  houses  and  lands  in  its  worst  quarters,  laid  out  many 
1  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  168-193. 
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new  streets,  widened  others,  and  erected  mucli  hotter  l)iiild- 
ings  upon  them  at  an  outlay  of  ahout  810,000,000  ;  it  has 
also  built  many  improved  tenement  houses  —  zeal  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people  having,  perhaps,  for  a  time 
gone  beyond  the  dictates  of  financial  thrift. 

The  city  has  provided  several  large  model  lodging  houses, 
which  are  a  great  success,  both  linancially  and  in  aid  of 
morality  and  order ;  it  has  five  large  establishments  for 
pul>lic  bathing,  at  which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature thrcjugh  tlie  year,  and  each  has  connected  with  it 
an  extensive  and  amply  equipped  wa,shhouse  for  use  by  the 
families  of  the  poor,  who  pay  a  trifling  sum  for  tliis  provision 
in  their  behalf. 

"  The  police  force  of  Glasgow  —  which  no  mayor  controls 
and  no  party  boss  or  politician  meddles  with  —  is,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  of  excellent  character,  and  as  a  rule  is  faithful ;  .  .  . 
it  is  universally  praised  by  the  citizens;  and  complaints  .  .  . 
such  as  one  hears  in  any  American  city  are  unknown.   ..." 

"All  the  slaughtering  in  Glasgow  is  done  in  the  public, 
municii)al  slaughter  houses,  .  .  .  and  the  city  owns  public 
markets  "  as  well,  which  yield  a  net  income.  The  city  has 
almost  wholly  escaped  scandals  and  the  imputations  of  job- 
bery in  connection  with  its  contracts.^  Within  the  last  two 
years  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  erected  a  '•  Family  Home"  in 
aid  of  certain  chusses  of  the  deserving  poor,  which  is  now  in 
successful  operation ;  and  it  has  also  purchased  the  city 
railways,  which  it  now  operates  at  a  profit,  though  the  fares 
for  workingmen  have  been  reduced.  The  city  makes  its 
own  gas  and  sells  it  at  so  low  a  rate  that  many  families  have 
abandoned  stoves  and  use  gas  for  cooking  purposes.' 


Wo  cannot  enter  much  into  i\w  relative  cost  of  city  gov- 
eriniu'iit  in  Knghmd  ami  the  I'liitt'd  States.  Dr.  Shaw 
says  that  the  citizens  of   Knglish  towns  —  uuaning  cities  — 

»  Mnn.  Gov.  0.  R..  pp.  r.«>144. 

*  Annul*  Am.  Acad  Pol.  and  Soc.  Set.,  Nuveuibex,  18UG,  pp.  Ul>-151. 
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"obtain  far  nioiv  than  Americans  for  the  money  they  pay 
to  tlie  taxgatheror  is  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
any  discussion."  ^  It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry to  attempt  to  estimate  the  rehitive  number  of  munici- 
I)al  hiws,  or  the  amount  of  litigation  which  has  grown  out 
of  them  in  recent  years,  in  the  two  countries.  We  have  seen 
that  the  English  municipal  codes  to  a  great  extent  super- 
sede the  need  of  special  city  laws,  and  that  municipal  litiga- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum. ^ 

After  some  inquiry,  we  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  times  as  many  pages  of  municipal  laws  enacted  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  com- 
parative amount  of  litigation  arising  out  of  municipal  matters 
in  the  two  jurisdictions  has  been  much  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

VI 

A  few  words  should  be  added  concerning  the  British  police 
system.  We  have  referred  only  to  the  police  force  of  Glas- 
gow, but  what  is  said  of  it  is  in  substance  applicable  to 
jiolicemen  throughout  Great  Britain,  who  seem  to  have  no 
relations  with  party  politics.  "  The  complaints  and  suspi- 
cions," says  Dr.  ShaAv,  "so  commonly  directed  against  the 
police  authorities  of  American  cities  are  almost  unknown  in 
England.  At  least  they  exist  only  in  a  very  slight  measure." 
That  such  were  the  facts  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  policemen 
commanded  general  confidence  and  respect,  the  writer  is 
convinced  from  his  own  investigations. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  British  police  force  which 
should  be  mentioned  here,  and  it  will  receive  further  notice 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  members  of  this  force,  like 
the  judges,  are  regarded  as  being,  in  a  large  way,  national 
officers,  and  consequently  the  regulations  controlling  them 

1  ifun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  320. 

'  Mr.  Conklin  tells  us  that  no  two  of  the  charters  of  the  32  cities  in  the  state  of 
New  York  are  alike ;  that  each  has  a  different  method  of  bookkeeping ;  that  in 
ten  years  — 1880  to  1890  — the  charter  of  New  York  City  was  amended  390  times 
and  that  of  Brooklyn  196  times.     City  Gov.,  pp.  17,  18. 
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are — like  the  criminal  law — required  to  be  in  their  lead- 
ing provisions  uniform  for  all  cities.  There  is,  in  England, 
a  general  law  or  code  on  the  subject,  with  special  pro- 
visions applicable  to  peculiar  needs  and  conditions.  Few 
things  can  be  clearer  tlian  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
see  that  the  police  laws,  as  well  as  the  criminal  laws,  are 
everywhere  fairly  and  uniformly  enforced.  England  as  a 
nation  acts  on  this  view,  requiring  the  police  force  in  every 
city  to  be  up  to  the  fixed  standard  of  capacity,  discipline, 
and  fidelity  which  she  prescribes  —  a  requirement  which  she 
enforces  not  only  by  a  vigorous  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion but  by  insisting  on  adequate  reports  to  the  central 
authority.  She  makes  the  payment  of  the  portion  of  the 
compensation  of  this  force  which  the  nation  itself  pays  de- 
pendent upon  the  force,  in  each  locality,  being  kept  up  to 
this  standard.^ 

We  are  not  without  some  fear  that  we  may  be  thought 
partial  toward  England.  On  the  contrary,  no  reader  could 
be  more  delighted  than  we  should  be  if  the  comparison  could 
be  made  more  favorable  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
disagreeable  duty  to  set  forth  facts  humiliating  to  xVmerican 
pride,  but  these  facts  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 
Professor  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  —  a  careful 
student  of  municipal  affairs,  —  referring  to  the  municipal 
system  of  England,  says  *^  her  example  should  encourage  us 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps ;  for  nowhere  else,  it  may  be  said, 
is  municipal  government,  at  the  present  time,  more  success- 
fully administered,  and  nowhere  else  are  the  tasks  it  has 
takt'U  ujjon  itself  to  perform  of  greater  magnitude.'  - 

In  dismissing  the  municipal  reform  policy  of  (Ireat  Britain, 
we  may  keej)  in  mind  these  facts  :  (1)  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  remove  evils  which  had  arisen  under  party  govern- 
ment in  her  cities  ;  ('2)  that  the  remedies  she  has  applied 
have  been  in  their  nature  non-partisjin,  an<l  have  constantly 
tended  to  eliminate  party  domination  ;  Q\)  that  the  reformecl 
system  she  has  established  has  made  it   possible  anil  safe  to 

»  Sh.iWM  Unn.  ft'or.  (}    11.,  p.  67. 
■  Hun.  Home  Kul' .  p.  'Ail. 
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more  and  more  extend  — and  she  has  more  and  more  extended 
—  the  sphere  of  Home  Rule;  (4)  that  in  no  way,  apparently, 
has  party  or  its  methods  been  an  ellicient  force  in  accom- 
plishing the  reform  —  the  strength  of  its  support  having 
been  the  non-partisan  public  opinion  of  the  people  ;  (5)  that 
nominations  for  city  councillors  and  other  officers  are  now 
made  by  certilicates  and  not  by  party  primaries,  and  that 
party  tests  are  not  applied  in  city  affairs  ;  (G)  that  in  every 
city  the  central  and  paramount  authority  has  been  —  and 
now  is  —  the  city  council  having  a  single  chamber,  some  of 
whose  members  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  some 
of  them  having  been  appointed  by  the  council  itself  ;  (7)  that 
these  members  having  long  terms  of  office — ranging  from 
three  to  six  years  —  are  so  classified  that  no  single  popular 
election  is  likely  to  insure  to  any  party  the  control  of  the 
council ;  (8)  that  the  council  elects  the  mayors  from  among 
its  own  members ;  (9)  that  a  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote, 
or  having  autocratic  powers,  has  been  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  reform  of  her  municipal  system  in  1835 ; 
(10)  that  practical  results  of  such  methods  have  been  to 
establish  the  best  municipal  administration  in  the  world,  and 
to  make  it  substantially  independent  of  national  party  poli- 
tics ;  (11)  that  the  English  people  find  their  municipal  sys- 
tem so  satisfactory  that  they  do  not  regard  it  as  likely  to  be 
fundamentally  changed,  or  now  make  any  exertions  for  such 
a  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    XIII.  —  THE   METHODS   AND    PRACTICAL    RESULTS 
OF   MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT    IN   CONTINENTAL    EUROPE 

The  toiulency  of  government  in  its  cities  generally  democratic  or  lil>eral. 
Their  governments  have  valuable  lessons  for  tis.  French  municipal  codes.  Klec- 
tious  by  general  ticket.  French  city  councils.  They  elect  the  mayor  and  his 
assistants.  Functions  of  French  councils  and  mayors.  Character  and  capacity 
of  French  councils.  (1)  French  city  government  compared  \*ith  American. 
French  police  system.  French  schools.  Pawnshops  and  savings  banks.  Gov- 
ernment of  Paris.  Its  counril.  Difference  between  French  and  English  mu- 
nicipal systems.  Good  administration  in  Paris.  It  has  able  officers.  Party 
politics  largely  excluded.  Skilful  persons  who  aid  the  city  officers.  Some  illus- 
trations of  the  results  of  the  city  government  in  Paris.  (2)  City  government  in 
Spain.  Its  city  councils  elect  the  mayors.  (3)  City  governments  in  Italy.  City 
councils  elect  mayors  from  their  own  body.  The  appointing  power.  Foremost 
citizens  take  part  in  city  government.  Scmie  illustrations  of  the  Italian  city  sys- 
tem. (4)  City  government  in  Austria.  Rapid  growth  of  Buda-Pesth.  City 
council  of  Vienna.  Its  members  elect  the  maj'or.  E-xccutive  committee  electe«l 
by  council,  which  has  great  powers.  The  municipal  system  of  Hungarj'.  Coun- 
cils elect  mayors.  (5)  City  government  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  ITie  city 
councils  are  as  in  most  European  cities  elected  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  king 
(or  his  government)  ajjpoints  mayor  from  the  council.  The  council  and  not 
mayor  has  the  ap|)ointing  power.  The  cities  of  Helgium  have  more  party  i>olitics 
than  those  of  any  European  country  —  yet  less  than  those  of  United  States. 
Drastic  laws  concerning  suffrage  in  Relgium.  (<>)  The  municipal  system  of  Hol- 
land closely  analogous  to  that  of  Belgium.  (7)  The  city  government  of  Ham- 
burg. Its  council.  It  elects  a  Senate  which  chooses  the  mayor  and  administra- 
tive Bureaus.  (H)  Cities  of  Germany.  They  are  generally  prosperous  and  their 
governments  good.  Berlin  a  characteristic  city.  Its  council.  It  elects  the  mayor 
subject  to  Kmperor's  approval.  It  has  members  analogous  to  the  Honorary  .\ld«'r- 
men  we  have  proposed.  The  city  government  is  non-part is;in,  economical,  and 
able.  How  private  citi/.cns  aid  the  city  administration.  Tlie  government  erti- 
cient,  and  why.  Its  educational  system.  Its  sewai;e  and  sanitary  system.H.  Itn 
methods  concerning  the  i>oor.  Its  tiuancial  condition.  Europi>an  city  govem- 
mouta  comparud  with  American. 

In  tlic  most  enlij^httMied  countries  of  contintMital  Kurope, 
governincnt  in  recent  years  has  advanced  toward  liberty  ami 
coimnoii  justice  in  no  sphere,  perhaps,  so  rapidly,  as  in  that 
of  municipal  afl'airs.  In  sonu;  particulars  it  is  quite  appro- 
j)riatf  for  a  democracy,  and  in  «»thcrs  not.  In  the  municipal 
administration  of  France  and  ( Jermany,  for  example,  we  shall 
liiid  methods  enforced  which  are  Uiore  largely  in  the  spirit  of 
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kindlv  I'iuv  for  tlic  poor  and  humble  tlian  the  methods  which 
jTcnerally  prevail  in  the  United  States  ;  ^  while,  at  tlie  same 
time,  these  nations  maintain  a  control  over  some  high  city 
olVicers  wliieh  we  sliould  regard  as  unwarranted.  Neverthe- 
less, in  various  particulars,  the  cities  of  continental  Europe  are 
allowetl  a  larger  power  of  self-government  than  American 
cities  possess. 

In  (lermany,  a  mayor  can  hardly  gain  his  i)lace  without 
the  approval  of  the  state  executive,  and  in  France,  mayors 
are  in  various  ways  subordinate  to  prefects,  who  are  appointed 
bv  tlie  national  government.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
even  in  these  countries,  the  power  of  municipal  officers  to 
promote  true  municipal  interests  is  so  much  impaired  by 
state  interference,  as  the  power  of  such  officers  to  promote 
such  interests  in  the  United  States  is  impaired  by  party 
intermeddling  and  domination.  Party  tests  for  subordinate 
ollicers  are  almost  as  completely  eliminated  in  most  of  the 
enlightened  cities  of  continental  Europe  as  they  are  in 
English  cities. 

There  is  much  that  is  useful  to  be  learned  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  continental  cities,  especially  by  reason  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which,  as  independent  nations 
with  diverse  races  of  people,  they  have  reached  common 
conclusions. 

France  has  comprehended  the  vast  advantages  of  a  general 
municipal  code  applicable  to  all  her  cities  and  to  all  minor 
political  divisions  under  the  name  of  communes  —  which  seem 
to  include  such  minor  jurisdictions  as  would  be  called  towns 
and  villages  in  the  United  States.  France  has  more  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  of  these  communes.  In  recent  years,  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  English  municipal  codes  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  French  statesmen,  and  they  have  apparently 
regarded  them  as  being  as  desirable  in  a  republic  as  in  a 
monarchy.  In  1884,  France  repealed  numerous  municipal 
laws  and  enacted  a  general  municipal  code  applicable  to  her 
communes  —  its  provisions  being  so  framed  that  such  of  them 
as  are  appropriate  for  all  the  communes  apply  to  all,  while 

1  Commons's  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  203-208. 
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such  as  are  only  fit  for  regulating  the  smaller  apply  only  to 
them.  There  seem  to  be  provisions  for  several  communes 
cooperating  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.^  Tims  unity 
and  harmony  —  aside  from  Paris  —  were  given  to  the  whole 
municipal  system  of  France  ;  the  need  for  special  charters 
was  avoided  ;  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  law  became  generally  applicable  to  all  the 
cities  of  France. 

The  code  provided,  as  a  general  rule,  that  each  commune 
sh(^uld  have  a  council  composed  of  a  single  chamber  whose 
members  —  varying  in  number  in  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  —  were  made  elective  at  large  ;  that  is, 
by  general  ticket  for  the  term  of  four  years,  without  classifi- 
cation of  terms,  at  separate  municipal  elections.  "  The 
French  statesmen,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  have  recognized  the 
fact  .  .  .  that  elections  by  general  ticket  secure  a  higher 
average  degree  of  character  and  al^ility  in  municipal  councils 
.   .   .   than  the  plan  of  one-name  districts."  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  safeguards  —  in  connection  with 
the  elections,  and  with  the  terms  of  office  —  against  party 
domination  in  French  cities  are  by  no  means  so  adequate  as 
they  are  in  English  cities  —  the  members  of  French  councils 
not  being  classified,  and  therefore  leaving  it  possible  for  a 
party  to  choose  all  members  of  the  body  at  a  single  election, 
lint  we  shall  soon  see  that  civil  service  examinations  for 
filling  city  offices  —  perhaps  more  rigorously  ap[)lied  in 
French  than  in  Englisli  cities  —  have  been  very  effoi'tivo 
against  such  evils.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  France, 
in  her  laws  applicable  to  lier  political  divisions  most  analo- 
gous to  American  counties,  has  provided  for  councils  — 
single  chaml)ers — having  large  control  for  local  self-govern- 
ment.    Tlieir  meml^ers  are  chosen   for  terms  which  clearly 

1  Wilcox's  Stu'ly  City  Gov.,  p.  M.  Turis.  by  reason  of  iu  pe<M»liar  noaU  ami 
relations,  has  been  excepted  from  French  code.s,  as  London  had  been  cxcepttnl 
from  lh(«  (Mrlicr  Kn^liHli  codcH. 

-  }f'iuirii„tl  (iitvrrnment  in  Continental  Europe,  p.  \T2.  This  volume  of  Pr. 
Shaw'M  i.H  a  worthy  companion  of  his  valuahle  work  on  Kn^Hsh  munici|tal  ptvcrn- 
mcnt.  In  citing;  it  the  letters  "Cont."  will  bo  us«d  instead  of  "O.  I).  "  to  distin- 
guish it. 
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disclose  a  purpose  of  preventing  both  sudden  changes  of 
p«)licy  and  mere  party  control,  for  they  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  —  the  same  as  members  of  the  English  county 
councils,  —  and  one-half  of  them  retire  every  third  year.^ 

'J.  Tlu'  French  municipal  councils  choose  the  mayor  and 
his  assistants  or  adjuncts  from  their  own  body.  This  is  a 
departure  from  the  ICnglish  method  mainly  in  the  choice  by 
tlie  council  of  assistants  for  the  mayor.  The  republican 
statesmen  of  France  seem  to  comprehend  —  as  well  as  the 
statesmen  of  England  —  the  fact  that  to  elect  a  mayor  by 
popular  vote  is  inevitably  to  impose  upon  a  city  both  a  party- 
elected  mayor,  and,  in  the  main,  party  government,  and  con- 
sequently to  perpetuate  party  contention  for  city  control. 
Suffrage  in  France  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  election  of  mayors  by 
popular  vote  is  as  unknown  in  France  —  or  indeed  anywhere 
in  Europe — as  it  is  in  England.  The  mayors  in  France 
preside  in  the  councils  and  are  —  aside  from  Paris  —  the 
direct  executive  heads  of  the  municipalities.  The  French 
council  appoints  standing  committees  for  the  supervision  of 
departments  and  important  subjects,  of  which  committees 
the  mayor  isea:  officio  chairman  —  though  one  of  his  assistants, 
assigned  by  him,  may  be  the  active  chairman.  In  the  main, 
a  French  mayor,  subject  to  the  prefect,  exercises  the  appoint- 
ing power,  though  there  are  specific  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject limiting  the  mayor's  authority. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  mayor  elected  by  a  council 
from  its  own  members,  —  liable  to  be  removed  by  central 
authority,  required  to  have  his  appointments  approved  by 
the  prefect  of  his  department,  and  deprived  of  nearly  all 
patronage  by  the  civil  service  examinations  —  is  not  likely 
to  attempt  to  play  and  cannot  play  the  partisan,  despotic 
part  of  a  party-elected  American  mayor.  As  compared  with 
the  English  system,  the  French  system  makes  the  mayor 

1  Comparative  AdminlHrative  Laxo,  Vol.  I.  p.  277.  This  work  by  Professor 
Goorlnow  of  Columbia  Ck)llege  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  governmental  liter- 
ature. 
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more  important  and  the  council  less  important,  but  Dr.  Shaw 
says  that  in  both  the  council  "  is  the  central  and  important 
fact,"  and  he  thinks  the  tendency  in  France  is  toward  the 
P^nglish  system.  Professor  (ioodnow  says  that  '*  in  France 
the  municipal  council  regulates  by  its  deliberations  the  affairs 
of  the  commune."  ^ 

In  expressing  a  general  view.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  "the  munici- 
pal councils  of  France  fairly  reflect  the  prevailing  standards 
of  personal  honesty  and  uprightness,  that  .  .  .  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  is  very  well  represented,  .  .  .  but 
that  in  the  present  decade  tlie  French  councils  have  been  less 
substantial  and  responsible  bodies  than  those  of  the  large 
English  and  (ierman  towns  (cities),  while  far  superior  in 
these  qualities  to  those  of  American  cities  of  corresponding 
size."  2  Such  results  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
failure  of  the  French  code  to  authorize  Free  Voting,  to  clas- 
sify the  members  of  their  councils,  or  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers elected  by  themselves,  into  their  own  body,  which  would 
have  secured  greater  stability  and  a  better  representation  of 
the  minority. 

3.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  practical  illustrations  of  the 
superiority  of  administration  in  the  cities  of  France,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  American  cities.  So  much  of  the  mon- 
archical methods  of  France  in  regard  to  the  police  force 
remains  that  one  would  think  it  might  be  at  least  as  readily 
used,  as  is  the  police  force  of  American  cities,  by  party  man- 
agers for  party  purposes.  That  the  French  government, 
through  its  prefects,  does  sometimes  make  tliis  force  effec- 
tive for  party  ends  seems  to  be  beyond  iiuestion.  Hut  the 
admirable,  non-partisan  examinations  for  entering  it,  and  for 
pronu»tion  in  it,  prevent  its  being  dominated  by  party  spirit, 
or  servile  to  politicians  —  save  in  rare  crises.  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  that  no  minister  has  for  many  years  attempted  "any 
seriously  objectionalile  use  of  the  Parisian  police  system  for 
imj)roper  political  purposes."  Tiie  police  system  was,  in 
1854,  modelled  on   that   t»f   London  ;   and  wi'  ujay  add  that 

>  Prorrfdinfjs  Ia>u.  ('ot\f.,  IS'C.  p.  73. 
«  .VriM.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  HUt-lHO. 
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the  best  features  of  the  police  system  of  New  York  were 
dcrivcil  from  the  same  source  a  few  years  later.  "The 
police  system  of  France,  as  it  exists  to-day,  ...  is  manned 
from  top  to  bottom  by  ollicers  who  have  entered  the  service 
upon  examination  for  fitness  and  have  been  promoted  for 
merit.  .  .  .  The  honesty  and  faithfulness  of  these  police- 
men are  matters  of  common  testimony.  The  discipline  of 
the  service  is  strict  and  the  duties  are  arduous,  while  the  pay 
is  exceedingly  moderate."^ 

4.  There  is  much  for  which  we  have  no  space  in  the 
organization  and  government  of  the  police  force  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  London,  which  would  richly  reward  the 
careful  study  of  the  friends  of  municipal  reform  in  the 
United  States.  All  the  means  by  which  an  admirable  police 
force  has  been  secured  in  each  of  those  cities  are  available  for 
us.  But  when  we  remember  that  despite  all  the  anxiety  and 
shame  lately  caused  by  the  demonstrated  corruption  and  par- 
tisan tyranny  in  the  police  administration  of  New  York  City, 
there  was  very  little  study  of  the  police  systems  of  the  best- 
governed  cities  of  Europe,  —  nor  has  there  been  since,  —  we 
may  well  fear  that  the  reform  of  American  police  methods 
will  not  be  as  prompt  and  easy  as  some  sanguine  people  im- 
agine. 

5.  Some  matters  connected  with  the  public  school  system 
and  public  savings  banks  in  French  cities  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Throughout  France  primary  instruction  is  obligatory  and 
free.  School  books  and  various  appliances  needful  in  school 
are  gratuitously  supplied  —  and  in  parts  of  France  meals 
and  sometimes  clothes^ for  poor  children.  "In  all  im- 
portant towns,  moreover,  one  fmds  schools  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  artistic  designing  supported  by  the  municipalities, 
.  .  .  while  the  commercial  schools  .  .  .  are  found  in  every 
town  of  importance.  .  .  .  The  laws  for  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  the  schools  are  remarkably  well  enforced  —  the  num- 
ber of  children  growing  up  uninstructed  being  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

"There   are    public  pawnshops  ...  in  more  than  forty 

1  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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.  .  .  cities  and  towns  of  France,  .  .  .  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  in  pecuniary  distress.  Savings  banks  .  .  .  are 
to  be  found  in  all  important  towns.  .  .  .''  In  1894  there 
were  of  municij)al  savings  banks  and  their  branches  more 
than  two  thousand  in  all,  in  which  deposits  could  be  made. 
For  every  six  men,  women,  and  children  in  France  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  there  is  a  municipal  savings  bank  account,  the  aver- 
age value  of  which  exceeds  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  that,  in- 
cluding postal  savings  banks  altogether,  there  is  a  savings 
bank  account  for  every  four  and  a  half  of  all  the  people  in 
France.^ 

6.  We  have  no  space,  nor  is  it  needful  for  our  purpose,  to 
attempt  any  general  exposition  of  the  complicated  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  yet  certain  parts  of  it  should  be  noted.  Paris, 
the  only  city  in  France  without  a  mayor,  is  a  yet  more  splen- 
did illustration  than  the  city  of  Washington  of  the  fact  that 
the  theory,  generally  accepted  in  the  United  States,  that 
there  can  be  no  prosperous,  well-governed  city  without  a 
dominating  mayor,  is  quite  untenable.  Dr.  Shaw  presents 
Paris  as  the  '^  typical  modern  city."  Its  successful  govern- 
ment, managed  in  the  main  by  a  city  council,  has  developed 
attractions  which,  to  the  immense  pecuniary  advantage  uf 
its  inhabitants,  have  drawn  to  itself  vast  numbers  of  sojourners 
from  many  nations. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  without  any  mayor,  but  the  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  divided  between  two  ollicers,  —  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  the  jmlice,  —  both  of  whom 
are  ap[)ointed  by  the  national  government,  as  are  also  tiie 
commissioners  who  govern  Washington.  One  of  these  pre- 
fects is  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  business  administration, 
and  the  other  is  at  the  head  of  police  administration,  with 
important  and  effective  relations  with  the  police  courts. 
The  allegtul  necessity  of  one-man  power  in  a  city  is  as  com- 
pletely disproved  at  Paris  as  it  is  at  Washington,  or  was  at 
Uom(»  un(hM*  her  two  consuls. 

Paris  lias  a  city  council  with  large  discretionary  power 
()v<»r  rinanccs  and  taxation,  and  it  indiri'ctly  controls  most  »>f 

I  Man.  (Jov.  Cont.,  |>|>    l---».  11>'.>-'JIH. 
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the  departments  of  adiniiiistnitioii  iiiul  the  "construction  of 
puhlic  works."  This  council,  a  single  chamber,  consists 
of  eiglity  members  elected  in  subdivisions  of  the  city  for 
the  term  of  three  years. ^  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  these 
provisions  supi)ly  far  less  effective  safeguards  against  party 
interference  and  domination  than  are  supplied  by  the  Eng- 
lish municipal  system.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  this  Paris  council 
superior  to  the  councils  of  great  American  cities,  and  that 
it  would  be  still  better  if  elected  on  general  ticket  for  the 
whole  city.2 

The  most  marked  differences  between  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  England  and  that  of  France  are  these  :  (1)  Under 
the  French  system  the  members  of  the  council  are  not  clas- 
sified ;  (2)  it  does  not,  like  the  English  system,  provide  for 
the  elected  members  of  the  council  appointing  additional 
members  into  their  own  body ;  (3)  it  provides,  as  the  Eng- 
lish system  does  not,  for  the  election  by  the  council  of  sev- 
eral assistants  of  the  mayor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ; 
(4)  the  French  system  concedes  to  the  mayor,  whom  in  both 
countries  the  council  elects,  larger  powers  than  the  English 
mayor  is  allowed.  We  have  seen  that  the  methods  of  con- 
stituting municipal  councils  and  governing  cities  in  England 
had  largely  suppressed  party  domination  and  patronage- 
mongering  before  civil  service  examinations  had  been  estab- 
lished in  that  country.  But  in  France,  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  seem  to  have  been  the  most  efficient  means 


1  This  council,  in  the  main  a  legislative  body,  seems  to  be  very  active  —  hold- 
ing sessions  from  eighty  to  ninety  times  a  year.    Wilcox's  Study  City  Gov.,  p.  146. 

2  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that  efforts  have  been  recently 
made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  the  municipal  system  of  Paris.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  a  committee  of  its  council  made  a  report  upon  the  subject  which 
proposed  important  changes.  The  new  plan  made  the  council  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  members  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  to  retire  annually 
—  as  is  the  case  iu  England  — and  for  their  election  upon  general  ticket.  The 
proposed  council  was  to  elect  from  its  own  membership  a  mayor  and  also  eight 
adjuncts  or  assistants,  which  were  to  form  an  executive  corps  or  committee  — 
obviously  a  considerable  approximation  toward  the  municipal  methods  of  Eng- 
land. The  appointing  power,  under  this  plan,  was  to  be  in  the  mayor  and  his 
assistants.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  this  scheme  indicates  the  tendency  of  European 
thou),'ht  on  the  subject  — a  tendency  toward  the  English  municipal  system. 
Mun.  Gov.  font.,  pp.  15-19. 
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for  such  suppression.  The  strict  examinations  in  France 
for  gaining  entrance  and  promotion  in  the  municipal  service 
have  been  the  main  source  of  its  fidelity  and  non-partisan 
efficiency.^ 

Dr.  Shaw  has  recently  made  a  careful  study  of  adminis- 
trative methods  and  municipal  ollicials  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities,  and  his  conclusions  are  worth  citing.  After 
referring  to  occasional  interference  by  national  parties 
through  prefects  2  and  to  some  bureaucratic  methods  of  roy- 
alty which  yet  survive,  he  says  that  "  it  remains  true  that 
the  execution  of  the  varied  municipal  business  of  the  French 
metropolis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  marvellously  well-trained  and 
faithful  body  of  public  servants.  .  .  .  The  i)Opular  educa- 
tional system  of  Paris  .  .  .  furnishes  a  constant  stream  of 
suitable  applicants  for  places  in  the  various  municipal  and 
civil  services.  All  admissions  are  based  upon  appropriate 
and  impartial  examinations.  Promotions  are  made  upon 
approved  principles  within  the  ranks  ;  .  .  .  removals  from 
the  service  are  not  made  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  Political 
considerations  have  notJiinff  to  do  uith  municipal  employment. 
.  .  .  There  is  every  incentive  to  fidelity.  .  .  .  France," 
he  says,  ''might  accept  the  sway  of  a  military  dictator," 
witliout  breaking  up  the  administrative  force  of  Paris, 
"which  includes  policemen,  firemen,  school-teachei's,  street- 
cleaners,  bookkeepers,  civil  engineers,  architects,  .  .  .  who 
are  altogether  out  of  politics."  It  need  not  involve  a  single 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  tens  of  tliousands  of  men  wlio 
make  up  the  aduiinistrative  organization  of  Paris,  save  tlie 
two  prefects.^ 

Paris,  he  says,  "has  at  its  command  a  larger  and  more 
brilliant  array  of  engineering  and  architectural  talent  tlian 
all  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States  can  show  "  ;  and 

*  Wo  have,  theroforo,  in  tho  sugjfestloni  mibmlttM  for  an  Amet  % 

ernmort,  c>nili>:iV(iri>«I  t<»  |>r«ttit  by  tin*  «'\|torii'iuM'  of  lu»t|i  Kniu«'o  aiii 

*"  NotljiiiK,"  he  (letlarpM,  "i-ould  bo  fiirthrr  fr<»in  the  truth  than  to  aiwum* 
that  the  ^irral  p<iwor  vratinl  in  tl»o  prrfoi'i  nieanii  any  hMtnencM  or  corruption  in 
tlio  onlinary  adminintratlon  of  tho  |m>Ui*o  ayBtom."     Mnn.  Gov.  Cont.,  p.  40. 

^  Mnn.  (iiiv.  t'iint.,  pp.  T.^:V2.  lien*  wc  nwiy  neo  what  in  inrant  by  taking;  a 
city  adniiniMtratiuu  out  «if  party  |>olitic8  and  governing  it  by  public  o^tiuiun. 
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thill  many  a  small  Kiiropean  town  "  is  better  supplied  in  this 
respect  than  many  a  large  American  city.''^ 

Such  arc  the  methods  of  municipal  administration  in  a 
republican  city  of  Europe  —  no  dominating  party-elected 
mayor,  no  party  tests  for  ollice,  no  patronage  to  be  won  by 
party  majorities,  no  apparent  sphere  for  great  city  bosses  or 
little  city  politicians  and  ringsters. 

7.  The  well-trained  officers  to  whom  we  have  referred  are 
aided  in  Paris  by  a  considerable  number  of  skilled  persons  of 
hi^h  character  and  attainments  whom  the  council  selects, 
but  who  are  not  perhaps  strictly  officers,  and  who  are  not 
paid  salaries.  Yet  they  are  semi-officials  who  add  great 
moral  strength,  dignity,  and  intelligence  to  the  city  admin- 
istration. They  perform  services,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  educational  affairs 
of  the  city,  which  are  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  sug- 
gested as  attainable  through  the  selection  of  honorary  mem- 
bers of  American  city  councils.  They  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  men  who  represent  the  higher  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, and  activities  of  the  city,  with  the  men  who  administer 
its  detailed  business  affairs — uniting  both  in  harmonious  and 
salutary  cooperation. 

8.  We  have  space  for  only  slight  suggestions  of  the  results 
which  have  naturally  sprung  from  a  government  so  ably  offi- 
cered and  so  free  from  partisan  domination.  Paris  has 
probably  the  finest  market  system  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
managed  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  people.  Besides 
the  vast  central  market  of  about  twenty-two  acres,  the  city 
maintains  covered,  retail,  public  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  —  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  altogether.  The  concen- 
tration of  slaughtering  in  municipal  abattoirs  —  which  began 
in  New  York  in  1867  —  was  accomplished  in  Paris  early  in 
the  century. 

There  is  a  system  of  savings  banks  for  the  public  schools 

1  ^fun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  54,  90.  Yet  during  1896  another  architectural  commis- 
sion was  added  to  the  skilled  administrative  force  of  Paris.  Annal.  Am.  Acad. 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  November,  189(),  p.  154.  "It  is  not  strange  that  danger- 
ously hich  buildings  are  not  allowed  in  European  cities."  Mun.  Gov.  Cent., 
pp.  «»,  2»1. 
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of  Paris  ;  the  attendance  upon  the  free  instruction  for  chil- 
dren between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  is  compulsory; 
books  and  other  materials  are  largely  supplied  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and  some  of  the  poor  children  are  provided  a  warm 
meal  at  the  schools  ;  there  is  kindergarten  teaching  for  small 
children  ;  manual  training  and  the  rudiments  of  design  are 
a  part  of  common  school  instruction  ;  the  city  council  votes 
money  for  the  expenses  of  school  vaxiation  trips  of  the  chil- 
dren into  the  country. 

The  city  council  also  contributes  to  instruction  in  the 
sciences  and  industrial  arts  on  a  large  scale.  Under  its 
management  especial  workingmen's  libraries  in  aid  of  the 
industrial  arts  have  been  established,  and,  in  connection 
with  them,  lecture  courses  are  provided.  The  public  schools 
are  supplied  with  their  own  libraries,  and  certain  classes  of 
the  books  may  be  taken  away  by  the  pupils  for  reading  at 
their  homes.  Besides  these,  additional  public  libraries  are 
sup[)orted  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  enter  into  details  concerning  the  various  methods 
through  which  the  city  of  Paris  encourages  the  high  artistic 
and  scientific  instruction  which  has  greatly  helped  to  make 
it,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  city  of  the  world,  and  to 
cause  millions  of  foreign  money  to  be  annually  expended 
within  its  borders.^  In  considerinfj  such  facts,  illustratiui;  a 
superiority  in  so  many  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  non-partisan  city  government  in  charge  of  an 
able  council  and  of  administrators  whom  no  party  controls, 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  economical  advantages,  its  benevo- 
lent purpose,  its  educational  wisdom,  or  its  guarantee  of 
public  order,  prosperity,  and  justice. 

IT 

Spain  is  not  a  country  to  which  wo  would  naturally  turn 
for  vahial)k^  lessons  in  municipal  government.  Yet  she  Ims 
a  iiuinicipal  system  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  In 
reganl  to  tlu'  fundamental  organization  f«>r  tnunicipal  lh»mo 

*  i/uii.  Gov.  Citnt.,  pp.  «>-127. 
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Rule,  Spain  lias  reached  iiiucli  the  same  conclusions  as  most 
of  tlie  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  chief  municipal 
authority  for  local  administration  is  vested  in  a  city  council 
whose  members  —  varying  in  number  from  five  to  thirty-nine 
according  to  city  ^^opulation  —  are  elected  for  four  years  on 
general  ticket,  one-half  of  them  retiring  every  alternate  year 
—  an  organization  to  some  extent  more  favorable  to  non- 
partisan government  than  that  of  France.  The  council 
chooses  one  of  its  own  members  to  be  alcalde  (mayor),  who 
is  its  president  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  large  Spanish  cities  the  mayor  has  several 
assistants  selected  by  the  council  —  analogous  to  the  assist- 
ants thus  selected  to  aid  the  mayors  in  France.  The  minor 
courts  of  justice  seem  to  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
Spanish  city  councils.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  a 
system  mere  partisan  control  of  city  affairs  is  made  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  most  American  cities.  No  popular 
election  of  mayor  causes  such  constant  party  contests  as 
occur  in  American  cities. 

Ill 

Italy  has  not  had  a  very  favorable  experience  for  develop- 
ing municipal  wisdom,  yet  she  can  apparently  teach  American 
states  some  lessons  they  would  do  well  to  study.  In  1889 
the  Italian  Parliament  enacted  a  municipal  code  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  and  communes  —  its  varied  provisions  being, 
in  some  of  their  appropriate  parts,  adapted  to  the  whole  range 
of  municipalities  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  Dr.  Shaw 
declares  this  code  to  be  "  an  excellent  example  of  clear  and 
scientific  legislation  .  .  .  ,"  —  and,  therefore,  we  may  add, 
an  invaluable  prerequisite  for  good  municipal  government, 
which  few  American  states  possess,  and  the  value  of  which 
the  people  of  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  appreciate.  This 
code  has  superseded  special  charters,  and  has  put  municipal 
government,  in  cities  of  approximate  population,  on  a  common 
basis.  For  each  of  the  jurisdictions  regulated  by  the  code 
there  are  provisions  for  a  council,  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  vary  through  five  grades,  from  fifteen  for  the 
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smallest  to  eighty  for  the  largest.     It  would  seem  that  this 
code  has  left  little  need  for  special  charters. 

The  members  of  the  Italian  councils  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  five  years  upon  general  ticket,  and  are  so  classified 
that  one-fifth  of  their  number  is  renewed  annually  —  pro- 
visions which  give  much  experience  to  the  administration, 
and  make  a  complete  party  capture  of  the  government  at  a 
single  election  apparently  impossible.  In  the  larger  jurisdic- 
tions, the  electors  can  vote  for  only  four-fifths  of  the  members 
of  the  council  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  —  and  thus 
apparently  a  limited  though  very  inadequate  minority  repre- 
sented is  insured.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  council  itself 
from  among  its  own  membership  for  a  term  of  three  years. ^ 
The  council  not  only  elects  the  mayor  from  its  own  member- 
ship, but  also  a  standing  executive  committee  composed  of 
from  two  to  eiglit  members,  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
city  population  —  a  committee  closely  analogous  to  the 
mayor's  adjuncts  or  assistants  in  French  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of 
them  retiring  annually.  The  mayor  presides  both  in  the 
council  and  in  the  executive  committees.  The  latter  body 
has  the  appointing  power  and  is  responsible  for  its  doings 
to  the  full  council,  to  which  its  action  must  be  reported  for 
review. 

The  great  municipal  changes  recently  made  in  Rome  have, 
perliaps,  been  too  much  infiuenced  by  national  action  to 
make  them  fair  illustrations  of  the  ctTects  of  the  now  mu- 
nicipal system,  which,  are  however,  shown  in  other  cities  —  in 
Milan,  Turin,  and  (ienoa,  for  example.  Taking  Milan  for 
illustration.  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  it  *' hius  won  the  right  to  be 
enrolled  wiili  thf  wi'U-administered  cities  of  the  world"; 
that  its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens ;  that  its  popidation  has  increased  thirty  per  cent  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  18'.>4,  whik*  its  deatli  rate  has  been 

1  Hut  ill  JiiriKdirtiniiB  with  a  Iom  populntioii  than  tni  thounAml  the  kiiij;,  hj 
his  prrfcctA,  nominates  the  mayor, —  in  supixmecl  deference  to  the  wiahr.i  of  the 
counflls,  -|>crlui|Kt  a  provident  proTlsloQ  among  a  people  so  poorly  eUucatod  as 

luauy  uf  Ihu  llaliaus. 
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steadily  diminishing.  lie  says  tliat  "in  all  the  vigorous 
activity  which  marks  .  .  .  its  municipal  government  .  .  . 
the  foremost  citizens  take  the  leading  part,"  and  that  the 
'*  municipal  government  of  Milan  is  said  to  have  kept  itself 
above  so  much  as  the  suspicion  of  jobbery  or  corrupt 
metliods." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  Milan,  a  similar  fact  to  that 
which  we  found  so  significant  in  England,^  —  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  often  so  satisfied  with  the  nominees  for  city 
ofiices  that  they  elect  them  year  after  year  by  mere  nomina- 
tion, without  needing  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 
In  1SI»2,  for  example,  of  44,594  registered  voters  in  Milan, 
only  14,177  actually  voted.  Such  results  of  government  by 
j)ublic  opinion,  which  reall}^  makes  the  nominations,  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  shown  among  two  peoples  so  very 
unlike  as  the  English  and  the  Italians. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  details,  but  we  may  add  that 
the  measures  now  (1897)  being  taken  by  the  city  of  Naples 
for  improving  its  sanitary  condition  and  the  houses  of  the 
people  are  among  the  largest  ever  entered  upon  by  any  city. 
Its  complete  execution  —  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  said 
to  be  8100,000,000  —  will  require  the  property,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  more  than  7000  proprietors  to  be  taken  ;  the 
area  of  the  improvements  includes  271  old  streets,  of  which 
144  are  to  be  abolished  entirely  and  127  are  to  be  retained 
and  widened  ;  about  90,000  people  are  to  be  unhoused,  and 
17,000  habitations  and  62  churches  are  doomed  to  be  taken. ^ 
These  facts  may  well  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  that 
European  cities  are  stagnant,  or  that  it  requires  a  party 
government  in  American  cities,  led  by  a  party-elected 
mayor,  in  order  to  do  great  things.  This  is  certainly  a 
courageous  and  wonderful  work  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
city  of  450,000  inhabitants,  even  when  its  government  is 
non-partisan  and  in  the  control  of  its  ablest  and  worthiest 
citizens. 

1  See  Ch.  XII. 

2  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  252-266,  284. 
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IV 

1.  Austria  and  Hungary  are,  perliaps,  not  countries  in 
which  we  sliouhl  have  anticipated  striking  examples  of  mu- 
nicipal growth,  yet  few  cities,  in  recent  years,  have  excelled 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  in  their  development.  Dr.  Shaw  re- 
gards the  changes  in  Vienna  since  IStJO  as  almost  rivalling 
those  of  Ciiicago,  and  as  being,  on  various  accounts,  "the 
world's  most  notable  example  of  a  splendidly  appointed  me- 
tropolis." He  says  that  Buda-Pesth  is  now  four  or  five  times 
as  populous  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  current  century; 
that  it  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  any 
European  capital,  and  that  it  has  now  the  full  magnificence 
of  a  splendid  city. 

Various  provisions  of  the  old  aristocratic  system  of  Austria 
still  prevail  in  her  cities.  For  example,  citizens  must  be 
twenty-four  years  of  age  before  they  can  vote  in  Vienna, 
and  that  only  one  in  about  twenty-five  of  the  city  popula- 
tion [)ossess  that  privilege.  Such  provisions  connected  with 
such  growth  and  prosperity  show  that  universal  suffrage  and 
extreme  democratic  methods  are  at  least  not  the  sole  elements 
of  municipal  greatness. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Vienna  where  the  municipal 
voters  are  only  about  sixty  thousand,  in  French  cities  where 
suffrage  is  almost  as* broad  as  in  American  cities,  ami  in  the 
cities  of  England  where  suffrage  has  limits  near  midway 
between  these  extremes,  the  fundamental  organization  and 
powers  of  the  city  authorities  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  central  authority  in  Vienna  is  a  city  council  of  138 
members.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  ;  and 
one-third  of  them  retires  every  two  years  —  provisions 
closely  like  those  in  English  cities,  and  whirh  render  strict 
party  government  iinpossibh'.^  The  mayor  (Burgomaster) 
is  chosen  by  the  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor,  from  its  own  mend)ers  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
lie   is  tlu'  presiding  ollicer  of    the  bt»dy  and   the  executive 

1  W'v  iu«««l  not  iiotiro  nomo  ptHniliar  iirovisiuiis  for  elci'tio);  tiicM  members  l»y 
corluiii  ihi.ssi'ji  of  viiicra. 
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liead  of  the  city  administration.  There  are  two  vice-Burgo- 
niiusters  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  council  also 
selects  the  members  (^f  a  small  body,  over  which  the  mayor 
presides,  in  the  nature  of  an  executive  committee.  This 
committee  carries  on  the  details  of  the  administration,  selects 
the  appointees  to  fill  the  ollices,  —  which  the  council  creates, 
—  and  reports  all  its  doings  to  the  council,  all  this  being 
much  according  to  the  methods  of  the  municipal  government 
in  Italy.  The  executive  work  is  carried  on  under  permanent 
expert  officials. 

Tlie  method  of  creating  the  city  council  brings  into  its 
membership  men  of  varied  learning  and  distinction,  —  even 
statesmen  of  national  and  international  repute,  —  yet  a  ma- 
j»)rity  of  its  members  are  business  men.  The  council,  whose 
members  serve  without  pay,  seems  to  have  very  large 
authority  for  Home  Rule  without  the  need  of  much  special 
legislation.  It  *'  is  in  the  full  control  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  city,  including  its  finances  and  its  plans  and  policies, 
.  .  .  and  it  carries  on  its  work  through  standing  commit- 
tees.  .   .   ."1 

2.  The  government  of  Hungary  has  but  an  imperfectly 
developed  municipal  system,  yet  her  large  cities  have  mu- 
nicipal councils  which  are  the  controlling  force  in  her 
local  affairs.  The  councils  choose  the  mayors,  assistants, 
and  magistrates  for  terms  of  six  years  ;  these  officials  are 
members  of  the  council ;  and,  aided  by  executive  committees, 
they  carry  on  the  work  of  administration. ^ 


Though  Belgium  and  Holland  have  not  so  important 
municipal  lessons  for  us  as  some  other  countries  supply,  yet 
their  experience  deserves  attention.  Each  appropriate  local 
division  in  Belgium  has  its  own  elected  council,  the  number 

1  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  413-417.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  aris- 
tocratic city  system  of  Vienna  provides  for  local  control  in  different  parts  of  a 
city,  which  seems  to  be  more  democratic  than  perhaps  anything  of  the  kind  in 
American  cities. 

2  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  410-417,  435-449. 
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of  members  of  which  vary  from  nine  to  thirty  or  more,  in 
reference  to  population.  They  are  elected  on  general  ticket 
for  terms  of  six  years,  and  are  so  classified  that  one-half  of 
them  are  chosen  every  third  year  —  provisions  which,  like 
those  of  the  other  European  countries,  are  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  mere  party  government.  The  mayor  (Burgo- 
master) is  appointed  by  the  king  (or  in  substance  by  the 
government  of  the  day),  from  the  members  of  the  council. 
The  mayor  has  not  any  fixed  term,  and  he  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  council.  Several  assistants  of  the  mayor  are 
also  apj)ointed  —  their  numbers  having  reference  to  popula- 
tion—  from  the  members  of  the  council  for  terms  of  six 
years.  The  mayor  and  these  assistants  form  a  standing 
executive  board  for  supervising  municipal  work.  This  board 
seems  to  be  charged  with  the  local  execution  of  the  general 
laws,  and  in  this  particular  is  quite  unique.  The  Belgian 
mayor,  unlike  the  French  mayor,  does  not  exercise  the  ap- 
pointing power  —  that  power  being  in  Belgium,  as  is  the 
case  in  England,  exercised  by  the  council  itself.  The  Belgian 
mayor  —  apparently  in  his  relation  as  the  appointee  of  the 
king  —  has  authority  over  the  police.  As  the  king,  in  exer- 
cising his  appointing  power,  does  it  through  the  government 
of  the  day,  —  which  represents  the  national  party  majority,  — 
it  is  plain  that  we  have,  in  Belgium,  a  nearer  approximation 
than  exists  in  any  other  European  country  to  the  despotic, 
party  elected  American  mayor ;  but  as  the  Belgian  mayor 
has  not  the  appointing  i)Ower  and  the  members  of  the  council 
have  classified  terms,  he  has  by  no  means  the  ability  of  an 
American  autocratic  mayor  to  make  himself  a  party  despot.* 

1  Belgium  enforces  a  very  drastic  requirement  for  the  exeri'lse  of  municiiwil 
sufTra^*'.  Thcrf  are  exainiuations  for  ascortaininj;  wlu'tlu»r  th»»  citi7.»'H  has  the 
educational  qualitiratiou  n'(jiiire«l  for  vc»tinK  —  apparently  »  very  just  and  salu- 
tary provision.  Since  \SM  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal  elections 
if  under  thirty  years  «f  a^o.  or  unlcsjj  ho  ha.s  boon  a  rcsld«'nt  of  the  place  for  three 
years.  Certain  idasses  of  voters  nhov«<  thirty-five  years  of  aije  are  allotre*!  m<»re 
than  one  vote,  the  additional  votes  hein;;  hase<l  on  the  facts  of  their  U'iu);  "  fam- 
ily men,"  taxpayers  to  a  curtain  anu>unt,  or  real  tvntate  owners.  l)el):ium  has 
tomo  re};ulatious  of  voting  hy  thu  illiterate  classes  which  mi^ht  p<>rhait9  be 
ado|)ted  uith  advantago  in  otlier  countries.  Shaw's  ilun.  (Jov.  Cont.,  pp. 
2 IS  '2-2:>. 

J  A 
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2.  In  Holland,  I  here  is  a  council  in  all  cities,  and  for 
towns  of  considerable  size  —  the  number  of  the  members  of 
whicli  vary  with  the  population.  The  ollicial  term  of  these 
members  is  six  years,  and  they  are  so  classified  that  one- 
third  of  them  are  renewed  biennially.  The  reader  must  have 
noticed  that  these  provisions,  with  small  variations  in  details, 
are  almost  universal  among  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Kurope.  There  is  a  property  or  taxpaying  qualification  for 
suffrage  in  Holland.  The  mayor  —  appointed  by  the  crown 
for  the  term  of  six  years  —  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
council.  The  council  appoints  certain  assistants  of  the 
mayor,  who,  with  him  as  their  head,  constitute  a  sort  of 
executive  committee  having  charge  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments, and  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
in  a  way  analogous  to  the  practice  under  the  French  system. 
The  mayor  generally  holds  his  office  for  a  long  time.  As 
the  representative  of  the  king,  he  controls  the  police  —  as 
is  the  case  in  Belgium.  This  seems  to  be  a  limited  survival 
of  that  royal  authority  which,  in  more  despotic  times,  was 
general  in  the  executive  sphere  —  yet  an  authority  hardly 
greater  than  our  city-party  system  confers  upon  its  autocratic 
mayors  in  its  retrogression  toward  royal  despotism. 

VI 

The  governmental  methods  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  are 
especially  interesting  as  an  example  of  a  government  which, 
in  substance,  combines  the  powers  of  an  American  state  with 
those  of  a  mere  municipality. 

Though  Hamburg  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  confed- 
eration of  Germany,  it  is  free  to  manage  its  local  affairs. 
The  city  is  primarily  governed  by  a  House  of  Burgesses  — 
which  may  be  fitly  designated  a  council  —  of  160  members. 
Eighty  members  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  equal 
suffrages  of  the  taxpaying  citizens  ;  and  this  suffrage  ap- 
proximates universality.  Of  the  other  eighty  members, 
one-half  are  elected  by  the  householders  of  Hamburg,  and 
the  remaining  forty  are  chosen  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
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special  electorate  made  up  of  judges,  of  certain  dignitaries 
of  state,  of  members  of  guilds,  and  of  corporate  bodies  —  the 
intention  seeming  to  be  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
judicial  and  non-partisan  wisdom,  the  administrative  experi- 
ence, and  of  the  great  business  interests  of  the  city.  May 
we  not  feel  that  such  a  representation  is  a  sort  of  precedent 
for  Honorary  Aldermen  in  American  city  councils? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  independent  city  there 
is  mucli  that  is  fundamental,  in  connection  with  its  council, 
which  confirms  the  results  of  all  European  experience.  The 
members  of  the  council,  like  those  of  nearly  all  European 
councils,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  they  are 
so  classified  that  one-half  of  them  are  renewed  every  third 
year.  Tltsohs  wlio  are  elected  members  of  the  council  are 
required  by  law  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

From  this  point  the  government  of  Hamburg  begins  to  be 
more  peculiar.  The  council  elects  for  life  eighteen  members 
of  another  body,  which  seems  to  combine  to  some  extent  the 
functions  of  ])oth  a  Senate  and  a  Hoard  of  Administrative 
Control.  We  may  call  it  a  Senate,  but  Ave  need  not  enter 
into  particulars  as  to  its  powers.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  this  Senate  elects  the  mayor,  whose  otlicial 
term  is  two  years,  from  among  its  own  members,  and  that 
he  is  the  presiding  ollicer  of  the  body,  which  is  generally 
composed  of  the  foremost  citizens. 

The  oflice  of  mayor  of  Hamburg  is  one  of  great  dignity, 
and  he  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  its  people. 
There  are  several  administrative  bureaus,  or  boards,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate,  with  a  senator  at  thf  head  of 
each. 

Here  is  a  city  government  —  and  we  may,  perhaps,  say 
a  state  government  also  —  which  manages  its  own  affairs 
successfully  by  methods  that  leave  little  opportunitv  for 
party  rule,  and  were  plainly  intended  to  make  such  rule 
impossible.  H  we  nnist  think  that  too  much  is  conceded 
to  mere  property  interests  in  Hamburg,  and  that  there  is 
too  mueh  independence  of  popular  forces  in  her  Senate,  we 
sliould  not  forget  that  she  contended  nobly  and  successfully 
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for  municipal  Home  Rule,  and  for  some  republican  principles, 
wlien  wild  Indians  were  roaming  where  New  York  now 
Btands.  A  comparison  of  the  senators  of  Hamburg  with 
New  York  aldermen  might  cause  statesmen  to  think  that 
the  younger  city  may  yet  learn  something  useful  from  the 
older,  while  rejecting  all  life  tenures  for  municipal  officers. 
If  Hamburg  has  solved  the  municipal  problem  by  methods 
which  seem  excessively  conservative,  they  have  saved  her 
in  the  main  from  the  scandals  and  corruptions  which  have 
discredited  the  excessively  democratic  and  partisan  methods 
which  have  prevailed  in  American  cities.  Much  as  we  may 
object  to  some  undemocratic  features  in  the  government  of 
Hamburg,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  her 
prosperity.  Previously  about  the  size  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, Hamburg  —  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  prior  to 
1890  —  seems  to  have  increased  her  population  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  Boston,  and  fully  twice  as  much  as  Baltimore.^ 


VII 

1.  Though  Germany  has  no  municipal  code  applicable  to 
all  her  cities  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  yet  she  has  excellent  municipal  laws  which 
are  broadly  applied,  and  are  so  well  enforced  as  to  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  Professor  Commons  says,  "  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  government  of  .  .  .  German  cities  is  superior 
to  that  of  American  cities.  Public  officials  are  renowned  for 
their  honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  citizens.  .  .  ."^  Dr.  Shaw  says  German  cities 
''have  grappled  with  the  new  municipal  problems  .  .  .  and 
have  solved  them  far  more  promptly  and  completely  than 
American  cities  have  done."  And  as  an  illustration,  he  says 
"the  maintenance  of  streets  in  general  is  so  much  better 
than  anything  in  America  that  comparisons  are  humiliating, 
even  .  .  .  the  Dresden  streets  being  much  superior  to  those 

1  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  293,  384-387. 

2  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  203. 
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of  our  one  exceptional  city,  Washington.  .  .  ."^  We  must 
not  attribute  this  superiority  to  a  fixed  order  and  inactive 
life  in  these  old  cities.  ''  Berlin,  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  has  added  as  many  actual  new  residents  as  has  Chi- 
cago—  Berlin  being  aljout  four  times  as  large  as  it  was 
in  I860."  Its  enterprise  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  used 
asphalt  on  its  streets  more  tlian  twenty  years  ago.^  '*  Since 
tlie  war  with  France  the  whole  municipal  organization  lias 
undergone  revision.  .  .  .  With  admiraljle  thoroughness, 
.  .  .  the  work  of  reform  has  been  carried  on  in  every 
department."^ 

No  one,  perhaps,  of  the  German  cities  is  more  cliaracteristic 
of  all  the  others  than  Berlin  ;  and  as  its  government  includes 
those  provisions  which  are  most  worthy  of  our  study  we 
shall  make  them  the  chief  subjects  of  comment.  The  work 
of  improving  the  municipal  system  l)egan  in  Prussia  under 
a  law  of  1808,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  great 
achievement  of  statesmanship  ever  since.  Professor  Gneist* 
tells  us  that  the  financial  self-government  of  Berlin  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  council,  elected  by  its  citizens,^ 
which  controls  its  affairs,  manages  it  external  relations, 
draws  up  the  ordinary  budget  for  the  year,  and  allows 
extraordinary  expenses,  thus  exercising  large  ordinance- 
making  and  Home  Rule  powers,  and  avoiding  the  need  of 
much  special  legislation.  These  powers  are  to  a  large 
extent  separated  from  tliose  of  administration,  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  what  Professor  (ineist  calls  the  Court  of 

1  Colonel  Waring  of  New  York  seems  to  have  found  street  cleaning;  in  Berlin 
up  to  his  own  hi^h  staiidanls.    See  his  Report  on  Street  Cleaning,  18U7,  pp.  34-27. 

2  J/u/j.  (Jov.  Cunt.,  pp.  ':*X\,  207,  3;i5. 
■  Pollard's  Stndtj  .Vum.  Gov.,  p.  6. 

*  Wo  are  much  indebted  to  an  antlioritative  article  by  thi^  eminent  statesman, 
who  has  fjiven  nuuh  study  to  the  lity  government  of  ik<rlin,  publiidied  In  th« 
Kniilinh  Contem/torary  Rrvieto,  Deoeml>er,  18.SI. 

*  There  is  a  projM'rty  qualification  for  v(»tinK  in  Berlin  which  exclmles  i  '  !- 
erablf  nunil>cr  of  tlic  citi/cns  from  tlic  |m>I1s.  The  \%lu)Ic  IxmIv  of  the  t.i 
olect«»rs  —  nuinl)erinn  in  18HI.  atvordlng  to  Prt)fes.H«»r  (ineist,  iSS.l'.iS  —  wiui  di- 
vided into  tlireo  cluH.<<rH.  oacli  class  payinj;  one-iliin!  of  the  taxes  and  boinf; 
entitled  to  ele<'t  one-thlnl  of  the  members  of  the  City  (\iuncll ;  and  this  methtni, 
still  continuing  in  Herlin,  is  analogous  to  that  which  la  said  to  prevail  lu  tome 
other  (ieruian  cities. 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  wliich  for  convenience  we  may 
call  the  Administrative  Board. ^ 

The  council  elects  tlie  mayor  of  Berlin,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  king,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  The  mayor 
is  the  orticial  head  both  of  the  council  and  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board.  The  council  also  elects  thirty-two  aldermen, 
twelve  of  whom,  chosen  for  the  term  of  the  mayor,  are  paid  a 
salary,  and  the  rest  of  whom,  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
serve  without  pay.^  Dr.  Shaw  says  the  councillors  of  Berlin 
—  and  apparently  of  Prussian  cities  generally — are  elected 
for  six  years,  and  that  one-third  of  the  seats  are  vacated  and 
retilled  every  two  years.  Professor  Gneist  tells  us  that  the 
paid  members  of  the  council  include  men  of  great  experi- 
ence and  technical  skill  in  the  various  branches  of  municipal 
administration,  and  that  the  positions  of  unpaid  members  — 
positions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  we  have  proposed  for 
Honorary  Aldermen  —  are  considered  highly  honorable,  are 
sought  by  intelligent  and  distinguished  citizens,  and  that 
their  presence  in  the  board  "  imparts  to  the  whole  body 
of  aldermen  that  spirit  of  manly  independence  which  has 
proved  most  beneficial  in  stormy  times." 

Dr.  Shaw  confirms  the  view  of  Professor  Gneist  as  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  members.^  The  effectiveness  of 
these  non-partisan  members  of  the  city  councils  deserves  our 
attention.  "  Municipal  councillors,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  are  as  a 
rule  very  excellent  citizens;  it  is  considered  a  high  honor  to  be 
elected  to  the  council.  Membership  is  a  title  of  dignity  that 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  scholars  are  usually  eager  to 
hold.   .   .   .     The  sentiment  toward  these  positions  is  much 

^  Some  writers  speak  of  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Administration  as  being 
a  board  of  mapjistrates  said  to  be  thirty  in  number, — fifteen  only  of  whom  are 
paid  salaries  and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  city.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  peculiar  relations  between  the  council,  the  mayor,  and  this  board.  Pollard's 
3fun.  Gov.  (Berlin),  p.  8.  The  council,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  appoints  associates  of  the 
mayor  in  the  administration,  who  are  known  as  "  City  Magistrates,"  and  have 
the  charge  of  many  details  of  city  government.  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1897, 
p.  7.36. 

2  Dr.  Shaw,  writing  subsequently  to  Professor  Gneist,  speaks  of  this  board  or 
"  magistracy  "  as  composed  of  thirty-four  members.     Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  p.  317. 
»  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  311,  317,  318. 
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the  same  in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  reelec- 
tion of  good  councillors  term  after  term  is  common  in  both 
countries.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  men  eminent  .  .  .  for 
expert  knowledge  is  another  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  councils.  .  .  .  The  councils  form  themselves  into 
standing  committees  for  working  purposes.  .  .  .  There  are 
in  lierlin  .  .  .  about  seventy-five  '  citizen  deputies '  who  are 
selected  by  the  council  for  tlieir  fitness  to  serve  as  associates 
on  committees  charged  with  the  oversight  of  various  munici- 
pal interests.  .  .  ."^  This  matured  method  of  non-ollicial 
cooperation  in  municipal  administration  —  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  small  beginning  in  Boston  —  has  been  highly  salu- 
tary in  its  effects  in  Berlin  and  throughout  German  city 
government. 

No  American  can  fail  to  be  impressed,  if  he  is  not  liumili- 
ated,  by  the  broad  contrast  between  the  membership  of  Ger- 
man and  American  city  councils.'^  If  this  difference  be  not 
mainly  due  to  party  rule  in  American  cities,  and  its  exclusion 
from  German  cities,  to  what  is  it  due?  Are  Americans 
inferior  to  Germans  in  capacity  and  patriotism  ? 

Professor  Gneist  tells  us  that  governments  thus  consti- 
tuted have  been  able  to  resist  party  attacks,  and  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  German  cities  in  their  own  interests.  We  can- 
not fail  to  recall  the  steady  persistence  in  laws  for  the  elec- 
tion by  English  councils  of  members  into  tlieir  own  body, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see,  in  the  value  of  these  Berlin  aldermen 
similarly  elected,  the  advantages  likely  to  spring  from  such 
Appointed  and  Honorary  Aldermen  in  American  councils  as 
we  have  suggested.^ 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  sound,  non-partisan,  theories 
and  interests  which  prevail  in  (Jerman  cities  that,  when  a  few 
years  ago  a  new  mayor  was  needed  for  Berlin,  a  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  mayor  in  a  smaller  city  was,  by 
reason  of    his  fitness,   selected  for   the   olVioe.      He  came  to 

»  ifun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  311-31.3. 

*  "  Tho  trnclfnry  towanl  iho  distruiit  of  American  city  councils  han  hooonie  so 
stroll;;  tluit  in  Home  cities  ibo  Damo  'Aldortuau  '  is  au  opprubriuua  tlUe."  Wilcox, 
Study  City  Uov.,  p.  140. 

*  Sm  Ch.  X. 
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Berlin  as  its  mayor  ;  and,  as  illustrating  the  dignity  of  the 
mayoralty  otfice,  we  may  add  that  the  new  mayor  had  been 
President  of  the  National  Diet  of  Germany.  It  requires  a 
sanguine  faith  to  imagine  the  imitation  of  such  an  example 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

2.  There  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  party  patronage 
under  the  governments  of  German  cities,  for  non-partisan 
tests  for  othce  are  everywhere  enforced ;  public  opinion 
requires  a  tenure  of  good  behavior  and  efficiency  ;  and  re- 
movals of  subordinates  for  party  reasons  are  nowhere  allowed. 
The  council  has  a  standing  committee  in  regard  to  appoint- 
ments and  removals,  which,  as  regulated  under  the  German 
system,  are  not  very  different  practically  from  the  methods 
under  the  English  system. 

3.  At  first,  the  German  system  seems  to  be  excessively 
official  —  to  separate  the  people  too  widely  from  the  govern- 
ment. But,  in  practice,  such  is  hardly  the  fact.  The  people 
of  Berlin,  for  example,  take  a  much  larger  and  more  active 
part  than  the  people  of  American  cities  in  the  public  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs,  a  result  made  possible  and  natural 
by  the  exclusion  of  party  control.  The  members  of  the 
council  not  only  take  part  in  administrative  details  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  members  of  the  English  city 
councils,  but  they  and  the  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  appoint  for  such  purposes  a  body  of  "  distinguished 
citizens,"  whom  Professor  Gneist  calls  "  select  citizens,"  to 
take  part  with  the  members  of  the  council  in  city  adminis- 
tration. He  says  these  "  select  citizens  "  often  show  them- 
selves the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  committees 
for  city  service.  It  is  regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  one  of  these  committees,  and  it  is 
held  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  citizenship  to  serve  on  them. 
Dr.  Shaw  says  of  Berlin  that  "  there  are  between  two  and 
three  thousand  citizens  who  serve  the  municipality  in  con- 
junction  with    regularly   salaried   officials."      It   is   almost 

1  Mr.  Conkling  tells  us  how  much  he  was  impressed  with  the  difference 
between  the  dignified  mayor  of  Berlin  whom  he  met,  and  the  politician  whom  he 
had  left  as  mayor  of  New  York  City.     City  Gov.,  p.  28. 
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nnimaginaLle  in  a  party-governed  American  city  that  there 
should  be  so  large  and  patriotic  a  cooperation. 

4.  In  Berlin  —  as  in  London  —  we  have  results  in  marked 
contrast  with  those  presented  in  American  cities  where 
autocratic  powers  are  given  to  party-elected  mayors.  Lead- 
ing American  citizens  make  party  relations  an  excuse  for 
doing  very  little  for  good  city  government.  Professor 
Gneist  says  that  in  Berlin  tlie  few  political  wire-pullers 
chosen  to  represent  a  party  in  a  short  time  either  assimilate 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  or  "  disappear  from 
the  assembly,  .  .  .  and  that  the  animosities  of  party  get 
gradually  blurred  and  iinally  blotted  out  altogether,  in  the 
common  toil  of  daily  work  for  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity " —  significant  words  which  those  may  well  ponder  who 
doubt  the  power  of  cooperation  according  to  non-partisan  city 
methods  to  develop  a  spirit  which  will  treat  city  interests  as 
paramount  to  party  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  developed  in 
a  non-partisan  city  council  which  helps  to  make  it  a  fit  body 
to  elect  aldermen  into  its  own  membership  and  to  choose 
mayors.  Professor  Gneist  declares  that  the  administration 
of  Berlin  ''  is  a  practical,  economical,  and  honest  application 
of  the  public  means."  "Municipal  financiering,  in  Ger- 
many," says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  a  high  art.  It  unites  thrift  and 
minute  economy  with  broad  liberality.  .  .  .  The  German 
taxpayer  .  .  .  sees  everywhere  about  him  the  beneficent 
results  of  public  expenditures  carefully  and  wisely  made."^ 

5.  Another  result  of  this  nc)n-i>artisan  system  in  Berlin 
deserves  the  especial  attention  of  the  rich  resiilonts  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  For  Professor  (ineist  tells  us  that  the  wealthy 
men  of  Berlin  not  only  pay  a  liigher  rate  of  taxes  than  others 
but  "  that  their  personal  activity  for  the  benetit  of  the  com- 
munity exceeds  that  of  the  snuill  taxpayers  ;  .  .  .  the  higher 
contributions  of  taxes  correspond  ...  to  the  higher  sharo 
of  personal  services  in  the  administration.  .  .  ."  The 
neglect  of  tlio  ricli  men  in  the  Pnited  States  to  tako  the  mast 
active  part  in  the  govt^nmi-nt  of  cities  is  as  notorious  iis  it 
is   discreditable.       Is   the   explanation    to   Ik)    found    in    the 

I  Xtun.  (7ov.  Cunt.,  pp.330,  S7(k 
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assumption  that  the  rich  men  are  less  patriotic  in  republics 
than  they  are  in  monarchies?  Or  shall  we  seek  it  in  the 
fact  that  despotic  and  corrupt  party  rule  in  American  cities 
alarms  and  repels  such  men  —  often  causing  them  to  purchase 
their  safety  by  bribing  party  leaders,  and  to  slink  from  their 
duties  into  degrading  inaction  ? 

G.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  these  views  of  a  Euro- 
pean statesman  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  competent 
American  investigator.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  "  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  American  observer  should  at  first  be  most  impressed 
by  the  splendid  efficacy  of  German  city  governments  in  the 
prosecution  of  public  works  and  enterprises.  This  is  largely 
due,  of  course,  to  the  superb  and  continuous  organization  of 
the  executive  administration.  .  .  .  The  city  council,  rep- 
resenting the  people's  will,  is  renewed  by  instalments  .  .  . 
and  nothing  like  an  abrupt  or  capricious  change  of  policy  is 
ever  probable.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to  make  long 
plans,  to  proceed  without  haste,  to  distribute  burthens 
through  periods  of  years,  to  consult  minute  economies,  and 
to  make  a  progress  .  .  .  which  has  more  to  show  for  every 
half-decade  than  could  be  possible  under  our  spasmodic 
American  methods.  .  .  .  On  this  plan  the  magnificent 
public  works  of  Berlin  have  proceeded."  He  says  that 
between  1870  and  1890  ''$100,000  accomplished  more  for 
the  making  of  permanent  good  streets  in  Berlin  than  ten 
times  this  sum  accomplished  in  New  York  in  the  same 
years,"  and  that  despite  all  the  street  improvements  since 
made  in  the  latter  city,  the  comparison  of  its  streets  with 
those  of  Berlin  "is  only  a  little  less  painful."  .  .  .  "Nothing 
accounts  for  this  difference  except  the  superiority  of  sound 
business  methods  in  Germany  over  wasteful,  political  methods 
in  America.  Throughout  all  Germany  the  public  works 
departments  ...  are  busy  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
their  municipalities  ..."  and  not,  we  may  add,  in  manipu- 
lating elections,  in  obeying  bosses,  or  in  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  state-party  majorities  expressed  in  innumerable, 
crude,  special  laws.^ 

1  Mun.  Gov.  Cont.,  pp.  331-337. 
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VIII 

1.  If  we  turn  from  material  constructions  to  education, 
Berlin  and  most  (ierman  cities  can  teach  us  important 
lessons.  licrlin  maintains  not  only  public  markets,  but 
trade  schools  where  mechanics  and  artisans  are  instructed.^ 
"  They  have,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  made  elementary  education 
universal  and  compulsory.  They  have  introduced  much 
manual  training  and  physical  culture  into  their  school 
courses,  and  are  many  years  in  advance  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  in  adopting  the  quality  of  instruction  to  the  prac- 
tical ends  that  common  school  education  ought  to  serve." 
.  .  .  "In  addition  they  have  amply  provided  for  the  higher 
education.  .  .  .  German  cities  provide  trade  schools."  In 
Berlin  there  are  thousands  of  "  reputable  citizens  who  are 
responsibly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  city's  educa- 
tional system.  ...  I  am  sure,"  he  says,  ''that  so  far  as 
elementary  education  is  concerned  our  American  cities  have 
more  to  learn  from  the  methods  and  results  attained  by 
German  cities  than  we  have  to  teach  to  them.  Our  prog- 
ress must  be  along  their  paths.'' ^  Why  should  we  be  sur- 
prised at  these  widely  varied  superiorities  in  (Jerman  cities 
when  we  consider  their  stable,  non-partisan,  business  methods, 
the  able  and  experienced  men  whom  their  city  system  places 
at  the  head  of  city  affairs,  and  compare  them  with  the  man- 
agement of  American  cities  whose  affairs  are  constantly 
involved  in  the  fluctuations  and  corruptions  of  party  war- 
fare,—  every  victory  in  which  may  give  a  city  a  new  set  of 
inexperienced,  partisan  leaders  who  constantly  seek  to  make 
city  administration  useful  to  themselves  and  tlieir  party? 

2.  We  have  little  space  for  evidence,  more  decisive  tluui 
mere  opinions,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Berlin,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  l*hiladelphi:». 
It<M'lin  is  alxMit  four  times  as  large  i\h  it  was  in  1^ 
being  now  (IHIMJ)  apparently  more  populous  tlian  any 
one  (»f  those  cities.      It  has  lately  constructed  a  marvellous 

>  PoIlAnl'M  Study  Mun.  Gov.  (llcrUti).  pp.  119.  131. 
*  .Vein.  Uov.  Cont.,  pp.  331-3T7. 
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anil  beneficent  system  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage, — hav- 
ing abaniloned  for  this  purpose  the  river  that  runs  through 
the  city,  —  and  constructed  what  Dr.  Shaw  says  is  the  most 
IH'rfect  drainage  system  in  the  world,  through  which  sewage 
is  distributed  over  more  than  thirty-seven  square  miles  of 
nninici})al  farms  whicli  the  city  owns  —  with  admirable  sani- 
tary results,  and  a  good  prospect  that  the  whole  investment 
will  be  profitable  even  in  a  mere  pecuniary  sense.  Berlin 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  large  German  cities  supply 
tlieir  own  gas,  with  pecuniary  gain  to  the  consumers. 

Herlin,  like  New  York  City,  has  a  vast  tenement  house 
population ;  but  in  the  former  the  process  of  depopulating 
the  congested  districts  has  already  begun,  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  on  the  subject,  based  on  ample  investigations,  are 
said  to  be  ready  for  execution. 

Berlin  has  erected,  on  a  large  scale,  municipal  cattle  mar- 
kets which  are  under  its  control  —  a  manifest  protection 
l»t)th  against  unwholesome  food  and  extortionate  prices. 
The  city  has  also  provided  municipal  lodging-houses  and 
workhouses  in  the  execution  of  a  friendly  policy  toward 
the  destitute  and  the  unfortunate,  and  several  German 
cities  have  even  provided  a  system  of  insurance  against 
sickness.  In  a  similar  spirit  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  the  emi- 
nent success  of  the  German  cities  "in  bringing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  best  citizens  into  active  service  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  ..." 

Berlin  and,  we  believe,  other  large  German  cities  have 
established  savings  banks,  administered  by  public  authority, 
in  aid  of  the  care  and  safety  of  the  earnings  of  the  humble 
classes — the  system  of  Berlin  providing  seventy-five  or  more 
receiving  offices  which  are  used  by  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  city  depositors.  For  the  same  purposes  German 
cities  seem  to  have  quite  generally  provided  municipal  pawn- 
shops where  the  poor  may  seek  relief  in  times  of  distress.^ 

*  Referring  to  such  beneficent  provisions,  quite  beyond  the  scope  and  obviously 
Incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  city-party  government  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Shaw  says,  "One  can,  with  very  little  imagination,  read  whole  chapters 
deacriptive  of  good  service  rendered  to  the  poor  in  times  of  emergency,  and  of 
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Mr.  Pollard  tells  us  that  while  Berlin  has  poverty  it  has 
no  slums ;  that  street  cleaning  and  the  removal  of  refuse  is 
mainly  done  at  night,  that  tlie  city  is  better  lighted  than 
any  in  Europe  —  save  Paris — gas  being  used  as  an  aid  in 
preventing  crime,  and  that  separate  lavatories  for  males  and 
females  with  attendants  in  charge  are  established  at  suita- 
ble places  in  the  thorouglifares  in  aid  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort.^ 

3.  This  larger  sphere  of  municipal  Home  Rule  in  German 
cities  —  as  compared  with  that  of  American  cities  —  does 
not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  disastrous  investments.  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us  that  the  financial  position  of  German  cities  is 
absolutely  unassailable.  Whatever  he  may  think  of  some 
details  of  German  methods,  the  great  advantages  of  eliminat- 
ing party  divisions  from  city  administration,  and  of  bringing 
able  and  worthy  men  into  the  control  of  city  affairs,  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  facts  we  have  presented  seem  to 
make  it  clear :  (1)  that  local  government  in  the  continental 
cities  of  Europe  is  accompanied  by  a  liberal  and  sagacious 
treatment  of  the  poor  and  the  humble  which  is  worthy  of 
our  imitation ;  (2)  tliat  the  sphere  and  authority  for  Home 
Rule  in  these  cities  is  much  broader  than  in  American 
cities ;  (3)  that  the  men  who  hold  municipal  ollices  in  con- 
tinental cities  are  as  a  rule  much  superior  to  the  men  who 
generally  hold  such  offices  in  the  United  States  ;  (4)  that 
the  business  policy  of  those  cities  exhibits  more  statesman- 
ship and  business  foresight  than  prevails  in  American  cities ; 
(5)  that  the  establislnnent  of  non-partisan  councils  and  the 
selection  of  mayors  by  them  has  facilitated  the  suppression 
of  party  rule,  and  the  bringing  of  citizens  of  high  ihuractor 
and  ability  into  the  municipal  service  ;  ((3)  that  the  coopera- 
tion on  a  large  scale  between  municipal  officers  and  worthy 
and  patriotic  citizens  in  private  life,  in  aid  of  good  adminis- 
tration, is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  good  effects  of  the 

public  protection  .ijj:iiii.st  tlui  cl.is-,  «.f  Nharks  ulio,  in  our   An.'  v 

almost  unrcstrictcilly  u|kiu  the  tli.st  h  ss  of  tlir  t.nouu'Ul  house  j.  ^ 

Oov.  font.,  pp.  ;i;U-^<75. 

1  Pollard's  J/ii/i.  iiur.  (ll«>rUu),  pp.  4.1.  41.  .VJ. 
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non-partisan  city  system  —  and  a  cooperation  practically  im- 
possible under  the  city-party  system. 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  found  that  these 
important  facts  had  been  established:  (1)  that  the  reform 
in  the  English  municipal  system  had  not  been  made  by  any 
party,  but  was  an  achievement  of  public  opinion,  and  mainly 
for  the  suppression  of  abuses  which  city-party  domination 
had  in  the  main  caused;  (2)  that  the  city  council  was  the 
centre  and  the  most  ellicient  part  of  the  reformed  city  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain ;  (3)  that  the  council,  in  every 
city,  elects  the  mayor  and  holds  him  to  a  salutary  responsi- 
bility; (4)  that  a  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote  has  been 
unknown  in  the   municipal   experience    of    Great   Britain; 

(5)  that  in  the  progress  of  municipal  improvement  there, 
the  power  of  the  city  council  has  constantly  increased,  and 
that   of   party  and   patronage   has   constantly  diminished; 

(6)  that  mayors  and  councils  have  cooperated  harmoniously 
and  vigorously  for  good  city  government,  and  that  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  reform  system  is  regarded  as  both 
undesirable  and  improbable. 

5.  And  now,  after  we  have  considered  the  governments 
of  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  continental  Europe,  we  may 
aflirm.  as  to  them,  most  of  these  statements.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  no  matter  how  different  the  people  to  which 
these  cities  belong,  how  diverse  the  forms  of  their  national 
government,  or  how  peculiar  their  developments  have  been, 
all  of  them  have  reached  in  the  main  the  same  conclusions 
on  these  points :  (1)  that  a  city  council  elected  by  the  people 
is  the  most  essential  and  important  part  of  a  good  city  gov- 
ernment ;  (2)  that  this  council  should  be  a  single  body ; 
(3)  that  the  mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the  council,  and 
generally  from  among  its  own  members,  rather  than  by 
popular  vote  ;  (4)  that  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
council  should  be  so  classified  that  only  a  portion  of  them  — 
generally  one-third  —  will  be  elected  biennially.^ 

In  no  European  city,  under  modern  municipal  systems 

^  To  this  fourth  conclusion,  there  is  an  exception  in  France,  as  we  have 
explained,  which  apparently  is  not  likely  to  he  of  long  continuance. 
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has  the  mayor  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  or  party 
majority  —  and  very  rarely  otherwise  chosen  than  by  the 
city  council.  It  is  only  the  party-oppressed  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  are  seeking  relief  —  as  the  degenerate 
cities  of  mediaeval  Italy  sought  it  —  by  the  establishment  of 
despotic  power  in  a  mayor,  wliich  the  monarchies  have  all 
discarded.  Every  European  nation  free  enough  to  develop 
a  good  municipal  system  has  regarded  the  establishment  of 
a  non-partisan  city  council,  the  election  of  a  mayor  by  this 
body,  and  the  suppression  of  party  rule  in  cities  as  the  three 
paramount  conditions  of  good  city  government  —  and  they 
have  in  the  main  secured  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  municipal  distinctions  of 
the  United  States  are  these :  (1)  the  failure  to  establish 
such  councils ;  (2)  the  development  of  party  rule  and  the 
spoils  system  in  cities  ;  (3)  the  enforcement  of  party  tests 
for  city  offices  ;  (4)  the  prostitution  of  city  administration 
for  party  ends ;  (5)  the  election  of  mayors  by  city-party 
majorities ;  and  (6)  a  failure  to  secure  good  or  even  tolerable 
city  government. 
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CHArTKK    XIV.  —CONCERNING   THE   ELECTION    OF    MAYORS 
AND   THKIR    POWERS    AND    FUNCTIONS 

Various  niethotls  of  electiiii^  mayors.  European  and  American  compared. 
E:irly  .Vinerican  mayors  appointed.  Growth  of  tbe  city-party  system  for  electing 
them.  Enjilish  suppression  of  the  party  system.  Origin  of  American  commis- 
sions. AVhy  present  American  councils  incompetent  to  choose  mayors.  The 
mayor  as  the  speaker  of  the  council.  Why  the  new  councils  we  propose  will  be 
competent.  European  experience  on  this  point.  A  city  mainly  a  business  cor- 
porati«)n.  Directors  are  the  councils  of  business  corporations.  They  choose  their 
chief  executive.  Choosing  of  the  mayor  should  be  a  case  of  promotion.  Com- 
jMt.ncy  of  council  for  selecting  mayor.  Need  of  a  vice-mayor.  His  duties. 
M. inner  in  which  councils  should  choose  the  mayors.  Advantages  of  having 
council  choose  them.  Council  a  continuous  body.  True  relations  between  mayors 
and  councils.  Why  mayor  should  be  allowed  the  veto  power.  Special  duties 
of  mayors.  Division  of  appointing  and  removing  power  between  mayor  and 
council.  Foreii,'"  experience  on  the  subject.  The  national  constitution  as  a 
precedent  for  cities.  Three  classes  of  municipal  servants  desirable.  The  Major 
Service,  the  Minor  Service,  and  the  Labor  Service  defined  and  considered.  As  to 
appointments  and  removals  in  each.  Better  protection  needed  for  city  laborers 
and  minor  ofHcers.  Certain  fundamental  principles  involved.  No  removals  at 
pleasure  to  be  allowed.    Reasons  for  all  removals  should  be  stated. 

Why  mayor's  appointments  should  require  confirmation.  Precautions  against 
abuses  in  connection  with  appointments  and  removals.  Mayor's  power  of  removal 
considered.  Cause  of  removal  to  be  stated.  Right  of  explanation  and  defence 
by  those  sought  to  be  removed  defined.  Limited  right  of  appeal  to  council  from 
mayor's  order  of  removal.  Right  to  remove  should  be  same  during  all  parts  of 
mayor's  term.  Notice  of  intention  to  remove.  Concerning  appeals  from  removals 
in  the  Major  City  Service.  Removals  in  the  Minor  City  Service  and  appeals  there- 
from. Relation  of  mayor  to  vice-mayor  and  assistant  mayors.  The  objection 
mere  politicians  and  partisans  are  sure  to  make.  Concerning  the  best  method 
,  of  removing  mayors. 

1.  According  to  generally  accepted  theories  there  are  but 
two  methods  of  electing  mayors,  —  one  to  have  them  elected 
by  the  people,  the  other  to  have  them  elected  by  the  city 
council ;  and  to  these  we  shall  address  ourselves. ^ 

1  It  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  their  election  by  the  people  subject  to  the 
condition  that  if  no  candidate  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  first 
ballot,  the  council  should  make  a  choice  from  among  the  three  candidates  having 
the  most  votes;  or  to  provide  that  the  people  should  choose  the  mayor  from 
among  the  members  of  the  council  who  have  served  in  this  body  for  the  two  or 
'-  "  years  immediately  previous  to  the  election.  Each  method  would  have 
-    ..'•  advantages. 
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We  have  considered  mucli  experience  according  to  both 
these  methods,  and  have  found  city  governments  so  much 
superior  in  cities  where  mayors  are  selected  by  the  council 
as  to  be  quite  decisive  in  its  favor  if  no  collateral  considera- 
tions were  involved.  We  are  aware  of  no  well-informed 
American  who  does  n(jt  admit  the  great  superiority  of 
municipal  government  in  European  cities  where  mayors  are 
chosen  by  the  city  councils. 

If  the  results  of  experience  in  European  cities  presented 
in  the  last  two  chapters  had  been  attained  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  American  cities  whose  mayors  had  been  chosen  by 
their  councils,  the  reader  would  probabl}'  regard  the  question 
as  to  the  better  method  of  electing  mayors  as  already  settled. 

2.  While  all  sensible  and  candid  voters  will  finally  decide 
this  question,  quite  aside  from  national  bias,  this  element 
has  doubtless  strength  enough  with  many  people  to  recpiiro 
some  notice  here.  If  the  European  nations  had  conferred  au- 
tocratic powers  upon  their  mayors,  —  giving  them  authority 
kingly  in  its  nature,  —  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  republicans  should  attribute  such  a  policy  to  royal  and 
aristocratic  sympathies  and  precedents.  Hut  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  fact :  the  autocratic,  semi-royal  mayors  are  all 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  truly  republican  mayors, 
and  the  truly  representative  city  councils,  —  with  ample 
powers  for  Home  Rule  and  for  electing  mayors,  —  are  all  on 
the  other  side.  Strong  and  enlightened  indeed  must  have 
been  the  public  opinion  which  has  compelled  kingtloms  and 
em})ires  to  discard  much  of  the  fundamental  the(^ry  up(m 
which  their  national  governments  are  based  by  placing  the 
choice  of  mayors  in  the  hands  of  city  councils  elected  by  tlie 
j)e()ple.  We  luive  seen  that,  in  recent  years,  the  elevation  of 
municipal  administration  in  Europe  has  tended  to  make  her 
city  governments  repul)lican  and  democratic  inspirit,*  while, 
in  the  United  States,  party  supremacy  —  degrading  munici- 
pal afl'airs  —  has  tended  to  make  her  city  rulers  both  partisan 
and  desj)otic.  To  increase  j)arty  power,  we  liave  been  giving 
kingly  authority  to  mayors  wIumu   tlie  j)arties  ami   not   the 

iSeoChs.  XII.  iuul  Xlll. 
2b 
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people  elect;  to  improve  city  government  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  people,  those  nations  have  denied  mayors  such 
powers  and  liave  given  tliem  to  councils  whom  the  people  and 
not  tlie  parties  elect. 

3.  A  clear  illustration,  wliicli  Eni^land  can  supply,  of  the 
cause  of  these  anomalies  will  aid  the  solution  of  the  main 
questions  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  before  1835  English 
cities  were  despotically  ruled  by  her  great  parties  —  in  which 
royalty  was  a  mighty  force  —  and  that  to  the  service  of  these 
parties  city  interests  were  habitually  prostituted.^  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  reforms  then  made  provided  for  non-par- 
tisan city  councils  of  a  nature  that  rendered  party  rule  in 
cities  practically  impossible.  Their  councils  were  to  elect 
the  mayors  —  and  to  elect  them  from  among  their  own  mem- 
bers—  a  provision  which  would  obviously  greatly  increase 
both  the  non-partisan  efficiency  of  the  mayor  and  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  council.  No  party  under  such  provision 
could,  by  carrying  a  single  popular  election  of  a  mayor,  get 
control  of  the  city  administration,  or  capture  patronage  and 
spoils.  Non-partisan  city  government — government  by  pub- 
lic opinion  —  was  thus  practically  established  in  England, 
and  it  has  now  been  enforced  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  been  since  strengthened  by  Free 
Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service  Reform. ^ 

4.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  similar  experi- 
ence. 

The  first  city  governments  in  the  United  States  were  not 
merely  based  on  English  precedents  —  they  were  under  Eng- 
lish charters.^  Many  persons  have  a  theory  —  perhaps  quite 
generally  accepted  without  reflection  —  that  there  was  a 
definite  and  original  American  method  of  city  government, 
a  creation  of  our  early  statesmen.  This  view  is  unwarranted. 
When  these  statesmen  did  their  original  and  noble  work  of 
creating  constitutions  for  the  nation  and  the  state,  the  mu- 
nicipal problems  had  not,  as  we  have  shown,  arisen  —  the 
importance  of  mayoralty  elections  in  great  cities  was  unim- 

1  See  p.  40;  Mun.  Home  Rule,  pp.  8,  242-245.  2  See  Chs.  XII.  and  XIII. 

■  Mun.  Home  Rule,  p.  2. 
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aginable.^  Our  largest  municipalities  were  little  more  than 
large  villages  —  the  three  largest  cities  having  a  population 
of  less  than  100,000.2  The  very  limited  harmony  that  exists 
in  our  municipal  methods  is  more  the  result  of  overpowering 
partisan  forces  than  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of 
municipal  principles. 

5.  The  municipal  precedents  we  have  from  the  times  near- 
est to  our  great,  original  statesmen  suggest  the  appointment 
of  mayors  by  councils,  rather  than  their  election  by  the 
people.  The  first  mayors  of  Philadelphia  were  appointed  — 
sometimes  by  the  city  council.  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
were  first  authorized  to  elect  their  mayors  in  1839.  Until 
1822,  the  mayors  of  New  York  City  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  the  state  council.  Later  they  were  chosen  by 
the  aldermen.  The  New  York  constitution  of  1821  pro- 
vided for  the  choice  of  mayors  by  city  councils,  and  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  was  not  elected  by  its  voters  until 
1834.  In  Boston,  the  mayor  was  made  elective  by  the  people 
in  1822.3 

When  American  cities  began  to  be  a  considerable  political 
force,  their  control  was  naturally  sought  by  political  parties. 
As  parties  became  more  highly  organized  and  powerful,  they 
more  and  more  enforced  party  tests  for  city  offices,  and  used 
their  city  domination  to  aid  state  and  national  elections. 
This  was  the  case  in  New  York  City  as  early  as  1807,  but 
serious  municipal  corruption  did  not  begin  until  after  mayora 
had  become  elective  by  popular  vote.*  The  spoils  system  had, 
before  1835,  become  well  developed  in  several  of  the  leading 
states.  It  was  in  1833  that  Senator  Marcy  of  New  York  made 
his  celebrated  declaration  in  the  national  Senate  that  '*totho 
victors  belong  the  spoils."  At  this  time,  party  rule  and  fierce 
partisan  contests  over  city  affairs  were  perhaps  about  equally 
the  curse  both  of  American  and  English  cities.  This  was 
two  yoars  before   Knghmd  adopted  her  great  non-])artisan, 

1  Seo  Introductory  CImptcr.  s  S««  p.  6. 

'('onklinn's  Citi/  Gor.,  pp.  28.  29;    N.  V.  ronnt.,  1821,  Art.  4:   Ooo«inow't 
Comp.  Am.  Laic,  Mun.  Ilomt  Hute,  pp.  2-r» ;  J/u/i.  Prvh.,  p.  2. 
*  1  Hunimond's  Pol.  History  of  Ntw  York,  pp.  236,  238. 
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municipal  reform  law  of  1835,  which  overturned  party  rule 
in  her  cities.  The  main  ditfercnce  in  the  two  countries,  so 
far  as  municipalities  were  concerned,  was  that  wliile  city 
eovernments  were  much  in  the  same  way  dominated  in  both 
by  national  parties,  there  was  in  England  a  non-partisan, 
public  opinion  which  demanded,  and  soon  established,  a  non- 
partisan, municipal  system,  while  there  was  a  much  less 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  United 
sjtates  —  a  fact  which  Professor  Goodnow  recognizes. 

From  1835,  the  municipal  ways  of  the  two  countries  began 
to  diverge  from  each  other,  the  one  under  the  guidance  of 
public  opinion  —  which  the  English  reform  law  of  that  year 
intrenched  —  and  the  other  under  the  control  of  party  opin- 
ion, which  steadily  tended  to  become  despotic  in  American 
municipalities.^  We  have  referred  to  various  attempts  to 
restrain  this  tendency,^  and  are  now  ready  to  deal  with  it 
directly  on  the  basis  of  principle,  so  far  as  the  mayor  is 
concerned. 

G.  As  England  was  resolved  to  suppress  party  despotism 
in  her  cities,  she  made  her  mayors  elective  by  her  city  coun- 
cils rather  than  by  popular  vote.  For  she  saw  that  a  popu- 
lar election  of  the  mayor  would  inevitably  be  his  election  by 
a  party  majority,  and  would  perpetuate  city-party  govern- 
ment —  facts  which  we  have  considered  on  the  basis  both  of 
facts  and  principle.  This  non-partisan  policy  of  England 
hiis  naturally  led  to  a  large  appointing  and  removing  power 
in  the  council,  and  the  requirement  that  the  mayor  himself 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  its  own  members. 

7.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  American  system  of 
municipal  commissions  had  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  check 
the  power  of  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular  vote  —  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system.  In  1857,  when,  we  believe,  the 
first  police  commission  was  created,  the  Democratic  mayor. 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  was  such  a  mayor,  and  he  had 
control  of  its  police  force.     The  most  non-partisan  and  en- 

1  }fitn.  Home  Rule,  p.  8. 

2  AmonR  them,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Ballot  Reform,  Free  Nominations,  Free 
Voting,  and  Minority  Representation. 
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lightened  sentiment  wished  to  limit  his  power  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  now  opposes  the  autocratic  mayoralty  system. 
The  partisan  Republicans  wished  to  do  the  same  tiling,  but 
for  very  different  reasons.  They  desired  for  themselves 
the  police  patronage  of  the  mayor.  From  this  commission, 
the  system  of  bi-partisan  commissions  seems  to  have  been 
developed.  The  increasing  power  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  representation  of  both  parties 
upon  the  commissions.  The  evils  of  bi-partisan  commissi(jns 
—  great  as  they  are — are  probably  much  less  than  would 
arise  under  commissions  composed  of  active  adherents  of  a 
single  party. 

Parties  are  not  utterly  hostile  to  bi-partisan  commissions, 
for  under  them,  they  can  grasp  and  share  all  the  patronage 
and  spoils.  Yet  Tammany  and  all  bosses  and  unscrupulous 
politicians  —  when  they  are  themselves  in  majority  —  greatly 
prefer  autocratic  mayors  to  bi-partisan  commissions  —  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  prefer  the  whole  patronage  and 
spoils  to  half  of  them. 

8.  Tammany  and  the  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoils- 
men were  therefore  delighted  to  welcome  the  recent  theory 
of  autocratic  mayors,  —  a  new  birth  from  municipal  despair. 
It  was  something  like  a  reversion  to  party  despotism  under 
Mayor  Wood,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  intrench  their 
system  of  municipal  government,  and  make  party  rule  per- 
manent. It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  idealize  the 
virtues  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty,  and  unite  in  augmenting 
its  powers  —  under  the  new  charter  for  the  Greater  New 
York.  Hut  nothing  in  our  municipal  history  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  the  zealots  for  this  recent  theory  liave 
succeeded  in  throwing  such  a  glamour  over  the  subject  tliat 
many  non-partisans  and  independent  voters  have  been  de- 
luded and  misled  until  they  have  como  to  regard  autoenitic 
mayors  as  effective  agencies  for  muniiMpal  reform. 

From  this  review  of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  autocratic 
mayors  elected  by  a  popular  j>arty  vote  are  not  an  original 
or  salutary  outgrowth  of  republican  principles,  but  are  an 
illegitimate  result  of  party  usurpation  and  despotism  which 
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Strongly  teuda  to  degrade  lUid  perpetuate  party  government 
in  cities. 

II 

1.  It  should  be  said,  without  hesitation,  that  such  city  coun- 
cils as  American  cities  have  recently  had,  bodies  in  which 
little  more  than  parties  and  factions  have  been  represented, 
would  not  be  fit  bodies  for  choosing  mayors.  But  the  pro- 
posed new  councils  are  very  different  bodies.  In  them  all 
the  great  interests  and  sentiments  of  importance,  as  well  as 
all  parties,  may  be  fairly  represented.  Their  members  are 
to  have  long,  classified  terms  of  office.  A  large  majority  of 
them,  when  called  upon  to  elect  a  mayor,  will  have  served  a 
long  time  in  the  council  —  some  for  nearly  six  years,  some  for 
nearly  four  years,  others  for  more  than  two  years.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  body  of  great  experience,  apparently  well 
qualified  for  such  an  election.  The  great  question  is  this : 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  mayor  himself  elected  by 
this  body  rather  than  b}^  the  majority  of  a  party  ? 

The  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  will,  apparently, 
depend  largely  on  the  answer  the  reader  would  give  this 
further  question  :  Does  he  wish  to  perpetuate  party  govern- 
ment in  cities,  or  does  he  wish  to  suppress  it  ?  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  council  thus  constituted  could  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  mere  party  zealot  for  mayor,  or  that  it  should 
fail  to  choose  one  who,  like  itself,  could  be  representative 
of  public  opinion,  especially  as  much  more  than  a  mere 
majority  of  votes  is  to  be  required  for  his  election.  On  the 
score  of  capacity  to  make  a  wise  selection  for  mayor,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  those  who  have  served  several  years 
together  in  the  council  are  most  competent  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  their  fellow-members. 

The  mayor  is  to  be  the  presiding  officer,  the  speaker,  of  the 
council.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  will  have  large  authority 
in  regard  to  its  proceedings  and  committees.  Now,  it  is  a 
conspicuous  and  suggestive  fact,  based  on  vast  experience, 
that  legislative  bodies  generally,  indeed  almost  universally, 
select  the  most  able  and  honorable  among  their  members  for 
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their  presiding  officers.  Their  pride  and  self-respect,  not 
less  tlian  their  duty,  prompt  this.^ 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  has  been  within  the 
period  since  mayors  have  been  elected  by  the  people  that  the 
greater  municipal  abuses  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  the  cities  of  England,  and  in  European 
cities  generally,  within  the  same  period  —  while  mayors  have 
been  elected  by  city  councils  —  the  greatest  municipal  abuses 
have  been  suppressed. ^ 

3.  In  favoring  the  election  of  mayors  by  the  councils,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  stand  on  theory  or  the  experience  of  American 
cities  alone.  The  uniform  experience  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  in  the  more  than  tln-ee  hundred  cities  of  England, — 
the  nation  of  our  race  whose  government  is  most  similar  to 
our  own,  —  proves,  not  only  that  this  method  of  election  is 
generally  salutary,  but  that  there  are  neither  practical  dilH- 
culties  nor  evil  results  from  its  enforcement.  This  experi- 
ence is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the  enlightened  cities  of 
continental  Europe. '"^ 

1  There  is  nothing  in  the  election  of  an  executive  officer  by  a  legislative  body 
which  is  open  to  either  a  practical  or  a  constitutional  objection.  Two  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  been  electe<l  by  Congress.  If  it  be  said  that  of  late  the 
choice  of  Ignited  States  senators  has  in  many  cases  been  unsatisfactory,  it  can  b6 
easily  shown  that  the  abuses  developed  have  had  their  origin  in  the  partisan 
methods  which  control  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  election  of  senators  by  the  people,  but  in  the 
suppression  of  the  spoils  system,  and  in  the  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting 
which  will  secure  a  just  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislatures  :ind  not  of 
parties  merely. 

^  It  may  be  said,  in  the  way  of  objection  on  the  basis  of  principle,  th.it,  if  the 
councils  .sIjouM  elect  mayors,  legislatures  should  elect  governors,  and  ('on>;ress 
should  elect  presidents.  There  is  a  superficial  plausibility  in  this  statement,  but 
its  lack  of  ft»rco  as  an  argument  is  easily  shown.  (1)  City  government  deals 
mainly  with  business  and  administration,  Congre.ss  and  legislatuns  maiidy  with 
]>«ditical  principles  and  party  issues  ;  (2)  the  latter  bo«lies  are  tit  spheres  for  party 
action,  while  the  cities  are  not;  (3)  the  dilTerence  between  the  two  spheres  of 
action  is  so  great  as  to  require  that  city  councils  should  Xte  single  ohambcrs,  while 
Congress  and  lenislatures  sliould  bo  l)i-4'ameral  iHHlles.     liesides,  l7  «* 

of  aut«M'ratic  mayors  and  perfunctory  councils  can  iiardly  urge  sn  -< 

with  consistency,  for  American  (*onHtitutlons  allow  ni>  nuttMTmtic  presideni.t  or 
governors,  no  ap|Ndntmvnis  at  tlieir  mere  pleasun*.  but  riMpiires  all  im|M<rtaiit 
nominations  to  be  contirmcd  by  the  senates,  which  are  the  state  and  national 
councils. 

'Sec  (lis.  XII.  and  XIII. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  by  most  men,  outside  the 
circles  of  mere  politicians  and  partisans,  that  if  we  had 
such  councils  as  those  well-governed  cities  possess,  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  elect  the  mayors.  This  admis- 
sion practically  concedes  the  whole  question  of  principle 
involved,  and  illustrates  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
pro[)er  constitution  of  these  bodies  to  which  we  have  given 
so  much  attention. 

4.  It  will  aid  a  sound  view  of  the  question  before  us  if 
we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  city  is  not  so  much  a  political 
body  as  a  business  corporation,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  fitly 
classed  in  constitutions  and  laws  as  a  "  municipal  corpora- 
tion." While  we  must  regard  it  as  having  considerable 
political  and  governing  powers,  we  cannot  safely  forget  its 
essential  nature  and  paramount  functions  as  a  corporation. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  corporations,  to  which  all  that 
prosper  conform  in  their  methods,  to  have  a  paramount 
council,  whether  called  trustees  or  directors,  and  that  this 
body  should  select  the  chief  executive,  whether  he  be  desig- 
nated a  president,  a  managing  director,  or  a  mayor.  We 
have  seen  that  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  failures  of  a  seri- 
ous kind  began  in  American  cities  after  the  corporate  and 
business  method  of  choosing  mayors  by  councils  had  been 
abandoned  and  the  political  and  partisan  method  of  elect- 
ing them  by  popular  vote,  or  parties,  had  been  substituted. 
An  essential  step  toward  legitimate  municipal  government 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  true  corporate  method  of  elect- 
ing mayors. 

All  well-managed  corporations  avail  themselves  of  the 
valuable  experience  developed  in  their  own  official  service, 
by  filling  their  high  official  places  by  promoting  the  most 
meritorious  officers  from  the  places  below.  ^  This  practice 
prevails  as  much  when  a  presidency  as  Avhen  a  lower  place  is 

1  A  mere  business  corporation  may  sometimes  with  advantage  go  outside  its 
own  subordinates  for  a  high  officer ;  and  so  might  a  municipal  corporation  but 
for  the  danger  of  vicious  party  influence.  We  have  seen  how  the  English  and 
German  lav.  s  now  allow  this,  thougli  the  former  at  first  forbade  it  when  party 
influence  was  dangerously  strong.    See  Ghs.  XII.  and  XIII. 
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to  be  filled.  The  filling"  of  a  mayoralty  is  as  fit  a  case  for 
such  a  promotion  as  the  filling  of  a  presidency  of  a  bank  or 
of  a  trust  company ;  and  one  is  as  properly  the  act  of  a  city 
council  as  the  other  is  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors. 
But  for  the  perverted  control  of  our  municipal  corporations 
for  party  ends  —  rather  than  for  business  ends  —  and  the 
partisan  blindness  of  American  politicians,  we,  like  all  the 
other  enlightened  people,  would  so  regard  the  matter. 

5.  The  more  we  consider  the  constitution,  powers,  and 
functions  of  the  council,  the  clearer  its  capacity  and  fitness 
for  choosing  the  mayor  appear.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
best  citizens  that  can  be  phiced  in  its  membership  by  methods 
of  election  the  most  favorable  to  the  choice  of  able  and 
worthy  men  who  will  fairly  represent  all  city  interests. 
Their  six  and  four  years'  terms  of  office  will  give  them  an 
official  experience  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  understand 
both  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  a  wliole  and  the  needs  of  all  its 
departments.  Who  so  well  as  the  members  of  the  council 
can  know  the  member  of  tlieir  own  body  most  fit  to  be  their 
speaker  and  the  mayor  ?  If  we  comprehend  the  powers  to 
be  conferred  on  the  council,  it  will  seem  unnatural  to  doubt 
their  capacity  for  choosing  a  mayor. 

Let  us  glance  at  them.  The  legislative  powers  now  dis- 
tributed among  many  commissions  and  boards  are,  with  small 
exceptions,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  council ;  to  them  are  to 
be  added  much  larger  legislative  powers  for  municipal  Home 
Rule  ;  in  the  exercise  of  these  legislative  powers  the  council 
is  to  consider  all  bills  aft'ecting  the  city  before  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  legislature;  the  council  —  we  liope  — is  to  choose 
members  of  the  state  senate  who  are  to  specially  represent 
the  large  policy  and  the  interests  of  the  city  ;  the  council  is 
to  delimit  the  departments  and  bureaus  and  define  the  powers 
and  duties  of  all  the  t)lVu'ers  —  in  coiiformity  to  the  charter. 
The  powers  given  by  law  to  the  mayor  himself,  so  far  iw  tliey 
are  not  definite  and  specific,  may  be  affected  by  this  action  of 
the  council  ;  the  vast  authority  of  determining  the  measure 
and  disposition  of  the  city's  expenditures  and  of  fixing  the 
sal:iries  of  its  oflicial  servants  will  belong  to  the  city  ei>uneil 
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—  save  as  quiililie<l  by  thu  mayor's  veto  ;  it  will  be  the  high 
function  of  the  council  to  frame  all  city  ordinances  ;  tlirough 
its  committees,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  investigate  all  city  abuses 
including  those  in  the  mayor's  own  department  —  as  Con- 
gress investigates  abuses  under  the  president;  all  the  higher 
appointments  by  the  mayor  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  council  ;  it  will  have  a  responsible  part  in  connection 
with  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  the  mayor  and  all  the 
principal  ollicers  of  the  city  ;  all  the  doings  of  the  city  will 
be  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  debates  and  the  cares 
of  the  council. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  body  having  such  large  and  essential 
powers  must  —  rather  than  the  mayor  —  be  looked  upon  as 
the  paramount  municipal  authority,  which  most  guides  the 
policy  of  the  city,  and  is  most  responsible  for  its  good  gov- 
ernment— and  such  is  the  view  of  our  best  municipal  authori- 
ties.^ 

It  is  the  continuous^  stable  council,  representing  the  people 
and  public  opinion,  —  and  not  the  mayor  representing  first  one 
party  and  then  another,  —  which  by  its  constant  policy  must 
uphold  the  just  claims  of  the  city  against  the  state  and  the 
nation,  which  must  cause  the  city  to  maintain  an  enlightened 
and  consistent  attitude  toward  its  own  interests  and  honor, 
as  well  as  toward  the  great  forces  of  charity,  morality,  educa- 
tion, and  religion. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  think  that  a  council  competent 
for  such  functions  —  or  trusted  by  any  city  with  them  —  will 
not  be  a  competent  body  for  choosing  a  mayor. ^ 

1  Goodnow's  Mun.  Proh.,  p.  308;  Shaw's  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  62,  63;  and  see 
a  thoughtful  paper  by  Frank  M.  Loomis  of  Buffalo,  Proceedings  of  Lou.  Cong., 
etc.,  18ir7,  p.  112. 

-  It  is  desirable  that  the  council  should  also  choose  an  assistant  mayor,  or 
better  designated  a  vice-mayor,  to  take  the  mayor's  place  when  he  is  not  able  to 
act,  and  to  fill  it  when  vacant  until  a  successor  shall  be  elected,  the  election  to 
be  .sul)jef  t  to  the  same  conditions  we  shall  suggest  as  to  choosing  a  mayor.  There 
might  be  an  advantage  in  having  more  than  one  vice-mayor  in  very  large  cities. 
We  have  seen  that  mayors  in  the  continental  cities  of  Europe  have  several 
assistants.  A  true  vice-mayor  would  be  hardly  more  a  mayor's  assistant  than  a 
rice-president  is  a  president's  assistant,  or  a  lieutenant-governor  is  a  governor's 
assistant.  There  may  be  occasions  of  doubt  or  exigency  when  the  existence 
of   a   vice-mayor  would    avoid   mischievous   uncertainty  and   wrangling.      He 
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6.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  most  potent  and  vicious 
influences  which  may  affect  the  members  of  the  council  in 
their  choice  of  a  mayor  will  have  their  origin  and  strength 
outside  of  the  body,  —  in  parties,  factions,  and  mercenary 
combinations,  —  opportunities  for  success  by  suddenly  bring- 
ing forward  their  favorites  and  influencing  their  election 
should  be  excluded  to  the  utmost.  To  this  end  a  formal 
certificate  of  nomination,  to  be  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  council  and  made  a  part  of  its  public  records,  sliould  be 
required  to  be  made  as  to  each  candidate  in  order  to  make 
his  nomination  for  mayor  valid.  These  nominations  by  cer- 
tificate should  be  made  publicly  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  a 
candidate  can  be  voted  for  as  mayor  —  so  iis  to  give  ample 
time  for  public  opinion  to  make  itself  effective.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  council  should  be  required  to  have  liis  vote  re- 
corded on  the  election  of  a  mayor. 

7.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
quirement that  all  mayors  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  council  to  bring  able  men  of  lionorable  ambi- 
tion into  this  body.  We  may  here  add  tliat  it  will  also 
greatly  limit  the  sphere  and  facility  of  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  choice  of  mayors  —  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason 
of  the  requirements  that  every  mayoralty  candidate  must 
have  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  council.  Who  will  say 
that  the  man  who  has  not  patriotism  enough  to  render  this 
service  for  the  public  is  fit  for  the  highest  oftice  in  the  gift 
of  his  city?  Who  will  believe  tliat  the  member  of  the  coun- 
cil who  has  not  capacity  and  fidelity  enough  to  have  made 
a  good  record  in  the  council  can  ever  be  elected  mayor  by  the 
votes  of  his  fellow-members  ? 


mi^ht  he  made  chairman  of  a  principal  committee,  which  would  g\\o  him  a 
larKo  experience  in  administratiim.  Ilis  term  of  oflice  slionld  be  three  years,  a 
year  lon^'er  than  tliat  of  tlie  ni:iyt»r,  so  that  tlio  election  (»f  lK>th  will  not  o**cur  at 
the  Hamo  time.  The  vice-mayor  would  remain  to  act  i>endin^  any  delay  in  the 
election  of  a  mayor.  Before  condemniiif;  a  vice-mayor  t)n  the  score  of  novelty, 
we  h(»|>4<  the  reader  will  consider  what  is  subsequently  said  on  the  subject.  Con- 
f^TcsH  declrires  by  law  whu  shall  hv  president  when  neither  the  president  nor  the 
vice-president  is  available. 
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III 

If  from  the  principles  involved  in  the  election  of  mayors 
by  councils  we  turn  to  some  of  its  incidental  effects,  they  will 
be  founel  important. 

(1)  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money  and  time,  and  much  intrigue  and  vicious  manipula- 
tion incident  to  his  popular  election,  would  be  avoided.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  councils  elected  the 
mayors,  the  vicious  and  needless  partisan  organizations  in 
cities  which  do  most  to  degrade  their  politics,  and  which 
thrive  on  managing  nominations  and  elections,  could  long 
maintain  themselves  —  whether,  indeed,  the  party  system  for 
managing  city  affairs  could  long  survive.  If  mayoralty  elec- 
tions generally  involved  contests  of  principle,  so  that  their 
influence  was  educational  and  morally  elevating,  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  they  cost  would  not  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  them  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  mayoralty  elections,  with  the  party  action  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  them,  are  not  as  a  whole  demoralizing. 
We  have  seen  what  degrading  influences  and  vast  sums  of 
money  are  used  for  buying  nominations,  coercing  and  brib- 
ing voters,  and  hustling  them  to  the  polls. ^ 

(2)  The  election  of  the  mayor  by  the  council  seems  likely 
to  promote  a  harmonious  and  vigorous  cooperation  between 
the  two  authorities;  yet,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  mayor 
will  have  ample  power  for  protecting  his  department  and 
making  his  authority  salutary  and  effective.  He  will  in 
fact  stand  as  the  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  council, 
whose  support  he  will  naturally  have  in  his  efforts  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  It  would  result  from  this  that  city 
government  would  be  one  of  harmony  and  great  strength 
for  resisting  vicious  combinations,  and  carrying  a  compre- 
hensive practical  policy  into  effect.  Through  such  an  or- 
ganization, English  and  continental  cities  have  been  able 
to  achieve  those  noble  works  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
on  a  scale  so  much  larger  than  anything  of  the  kind  which 

1  Chs.  IV.,  v.,  and  VI. 
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has  been  yet  attempted  in  the  United  States.  In  every 
crisis  the  mayor  would  have  the  council  behind  him  to 
give  him  courage,  wisdom,  and  strength  ;  nevertheless  his 
veto  power  and  his  authority  over  appointments  and  re- 
movals would  cause  his  olHce  to  be  one  of  great  influence 
and  dignity.  To  make  the  mayor  and  the  council  equal 
and  rivals  is  to  enfeeble  the  government  and  to  place  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  boss,  the  politicians,  and  the  corruptionists. 
We  have  seen  how  different  are  likely  to  be  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  a  continuous,^  non-partisan  council  from  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  inexperienced  mayor,  who  has  been 
suddenly  borne  to  his  place  on  the  waves  of  a  city-party 
election,  in  which  probably  some  irrelevant  issues  of  national 
politics  may  have  been  decisive.  He  brings  in  an  element 
of  vicious  contention  and  weakness  unknown  in  the  city 
councils  of  other  enlightened  nations.  ''Municipal  govern- 
ments elsewhere  than  the  United  States,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  after  having  constituted  a  ruling  body,  do  not  erect  a  sepa- 
rate one-man  power  and  give  it  the  means  to  obstruct.  .  .  . 
The  embarrassments  and  opportunities  growing  out  of  this 
divided  responsibility  are  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States."  2 

IV 

1.  Wo  have  seen  that  it  is  the  duty  and  practice  of 
Congress  and  legislatures  to  investigate  through  their 
committees  and  report  upon  the  doings  of  the  executive 
departments  —  even  those  of  presidents  and  governors.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  city  councils  to  discharge  analogous 
functions  in  regard  to  mayors  as  well  as  all  city  depart- 
ments. As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
to  impeach  and  bring  to  trial  a  delinquent  president,  so  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  u  city  council  to  liavo  an  appropri- 

1  Tho  roaflcr  Is  nskoil  to  keep  in  niln«1  the  fact  that  lianlly  mon^  than  on<^third 
of  tho  nuMiiluTH  of  iho  iMiuncll  are  t«»  be  choHon  at  any  onv  cUvlion,  no  that  it  Is 
loyally  a  continuouM  buiiy,  tho  advautu^cs  u(  which  aro  very  great.  Seo  Chs. 
XII.  and  XIII. 

«  Mun.  Uov.  a.  n.,  pp.  GJ,  63. 
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ate  part  in  impeiicliiiig  and  bringing  to  trial  a  delinquent 
mayor.  The  theory  that  a  mayor  may  do  as  he  pleases, 
unU'ss  liis  party  arraigns  him,  and  that  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  no  city  authority,  but  only  to  the  courts,  for  statu- 
tory crimes,  or  to  the  governor,  is  as  repugnant  to  all  the 
analogies  and  conditions  of  public  safety  as  it  is  to  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  republican  government.  It 
could  liardly  find  acceptance  among  an  enlightened  people 
whose  views  of  city  government  had  not  been  distorted  by 
liabits  of  thouglit  born  of  desperate  municipal  conditions 
and  perverted  party  conceptions. 

The  irresponsible  power  allowed  to  mayors  and  the  denial 
of  essential  powers  to  councils  have  not  only  impaired  the 
mayor's  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people  and  made  that 
to  party  and  the  boss  controlling,  but  have  caused  city 
parties  and  their  managers  to  become  more  and  more  law- 
less and  tyrannical.  The  politician  class  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  separated  —  falling 
more  and  more  into  diverging  grades  of  municipal  civiliza- 
tion, under  which  the  mayor  is  a  despot  under  the  laws,  and 
the  boss  is  a  despot  outside  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

2.  If  we  really  desire  that  our  mayors  should  have  auto- 
cratic powers,  they  may  as  easily  be  given  them  when  elected 
by  the  council  as  when  they  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 
All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  these  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  state  code  for  the  government  of  cities: 
"All  the  municipal  authority  herein  conferred  shall  be 
vested  in  the  respective  mayors  of  the  cities  of  this  state." 
In  contrast  with  such  a  municipal  theory,  we  may  place 
the  theory  upon  wdiich  the  national  constitution  is  based. 
The  first  words  of  the  first  article  of  this  constitution  are 
these  :  "  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  ..."  which  is  the  national 
council.  If  for  the  last  six  of  those  words  we  substitute 
these  other  three  words,  "the  city  councils,"  the  clause, 
thus  amended,  might  be  wisely  made  the  first  words  in 
every  state  municipal  code. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  complete  and   absolute   separation 
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of  legislative  from  executive  power.  Under  the  national 
constitution,  the  president  exercises  legislative  authority 
whenever  he  vetoes  a  bill,  and  the  Senate  exercises  execu- 
tive authority  whenever  it  confirms  a  nomination  by  the 
president.  We  cannot,  therefore,  settle  the  question  whether 
a  given  power  should  go  to  the  mayor,  or  to  the  council,  by 
merely  deciding  whether  it  is,  in  its  nature,  a  legislative 
power  or  an  executive  power ;  for  there  are  some  other 
matters  to  be  considered,  and  especially  the  relations  of 
these  powers  to  parties.^ 


3.  The  question  whether  mayors  should  be  allowed  a  veto 
power  —  substantially  such  as  belongs  to  the  president  and 
governors  —  is  one  of  importance.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  wliy  mayors,  as  well  as 
presidents  or  governors,  should  not  have  this  power.  It 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  power  for  obstruction.  It  is 
really  a  power  which  tends  to  secure  careful  deliberation 
and  large  majorities.  It  is  all  the  more  useful  when  legis- 
lative bodies,  as  is  the  case  with  our  councils,  are  to  consist 
of  only  a  single  chamber.  The  possession  of  this  power 
would  certainly  be  an  addition  to  the  legitimate  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  mayor's  office  which  is  desirable,  making 
it  more  attractive  to  men  of  high  character  and  honorable 
ambition.  The  usual  veto  authority  in  the  mayor  would 
give  him  a  voting  power,  against  a  measure,  equal  to  the 
votes  of  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  council. 

4.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  mayor,  as  the  chief  executive 

1  We  attach  more  importance  to  these  relations  than  is  apparently  attributed 
to  them  by  Professor  (Jooilnow.  ^fun.  Prob.,  pp.  1S<*.,  1S7.  While  a  president  and 
a  Rovornor  must  stand  as  tht>  expressi«tii  of  a  |M)litical  policy,  a  mayor's  p«»sition 
in  tins  regard  is  very  (litTcrent.  lie  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  legitimately  repre- 
sent one  party  more  than  another.  It  is  true,  as  I'rofcssor  (Jooilntnv  says,  that, 
in  a  limitetl  way,  the  mayor  represents  or  acts  for  the  state,  but  in  a  much  mi>r« 
(lip'ct  and  larger  way,  he  represents  the  city.  If,  by  reas4tn  of  the  former  repr^ 
sentation,  he  shouM  be  treated  as  a  itolitical  otlicer  and  U*  elected  by  a  jvarty 
vote,  the  same  reasoning  would  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  chief  of  ixilice  but 
to  all  policemen.  They  all  largely  act  aa  agents  of  the  st«t«  — •  more  largely  and 
directly  t>o  than  the  muyur. 
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officer  in  a  city  and  as  the  liead  of  the  executive  departments, 
to  stand  for  their  le<^al  rights  and  to  insist  on  their  being 
allowed  to  exercise  the  special  powers  conferred  by  tlie  laws. 
As  the  head  of  the  executive  administration,  he  should  have 
A  Ki)ecial  care  tliat  official  duties  are  fairly  apportioned  to 
each  executive  officer,  that  salaries  are  reasonable,  that  good 
appointments  are  made,  that  promotions  and  removals  are 
for  just  causes,  that  discipline  is  adequate,  that  executive 
methotls  are  harmonious  and  effective,  that  responsibility  is 
fairly  awarded,  that  praise  and  blame  are  justly  bestowed 
among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  city.^  It  will  also 
be  among  the  duties  of  the  mayor  to  be  active  for  bringing 
the  whole  body  of  the  municipal  servants  into  harmonious, 
vigorous,  and  economical  cooperation ;  to  expose,  and  do 
his  utmost  to  bring  to  judgment,  all  malfeasance  in  office ; 
to  insist  on  ordinances  being  enforced ;  to  withstand  all 
aggressions  by  the  council  upon  the  functions  of  the  execu- 
tive ;  to  insist  on  justice  to  all  executive  subordinates ;  to 
suggest  wise  measures  of  j^olicy  ;  to  give  warning  of  impend- 
ing dangers  affecting  the  city  —  explaining  such  matters  in 
his  annual  messages  to  the  council,  and  giving  clear  and  full 
expositions  of  city  affairs  and  interests.  These  are  high 
and  far-reaching  functions  —  inviting  to  a  noble  ambition  — 
which  if  rightly  used  will  make  the  office  of  mayor  one  of 
great  power,  usefulness,  and  dignity. 

5.  Legislative  bodies  are  too  much  inclined  to  excuse 
themselves  from  responsibility  for  the  maladministration 
which  they  may  have  caused,  and  they  sometimes  unjustly 
censure  executive  officials.     On  the  other  hand,  executive 

1  We  do  not  mean  that  the  mayor  should  have  a  controlling  authority  over 
these  matters,  but  that  they  are  matters  to  which  he  should  give  his  especial  and 
active  attention,  rather  than  to  party  politics  — not  hesitating  to  use  his  veto 
power  in  their  belialf.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  mayors  elected  by 
the  pf'ople  should  have  paramount  powers  for  organizing  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, or  that  they  are  likely  to  know  its  needs  better  than  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  coimcil  who  have  served  from  four  to  six  years.  We  have  seen  that 
party-elected  mayors  may  know  nothing  of  the  needs  of  administration  when 
elected,  and  may  come  to  their  offices  trammelled  by  many  promises  of  places 
for  votes.  Professor  Goodnow's  Mun.  Frob.,  pp.  234, 235.  He  has  considered  the 
appropriate  powers  of  mayors. 
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officials  are  liable  to  favor  too  large  salaries  and  too  numer- 
ous executive  officers.  The  best  administration  is  likely  to 
be  secured  when  investigations  and  the  exposure  of  abuses 
are  provided  for  on  the  part  of  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments.  The  possession  of  a  veto  power  by 
mayors  would  tend  to  such  a  result,  giving  tliem  an  oppor- 
tunity in  their  veto  messages  to  vindicate  their  action  in 
the  council  and  before  the  people.  The  council  can  always 
speak  through  the  public  reports  of  its  investigating  com- 
mittees. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
work  of  municipal  regeneration  in  Great  Britain  lias  been 
achieved  not  only  without  her  mayors  having  several  of  the 
considerable  powers  we  propose  to  confer  upon  American 
mayors,  but  without  their  having  any  veto  whatever.^ 


VI 

1.  The  other  questions  as  to  the  division  of  power  between 
mayors  and  councils  relate  mainly  to  appointments,  employ- 
ments, promotions,  and  removals.  We  have  space  for  only 
a  very  general  view  of  the  subject.  For  brevity,  we  shall 
sometimes  refer  to  all  these  powers  under  the  designation  of 
the  ''appointing  power,"  though  some  parts  of  it,  including 
judicial  ap[)ointments,  will  be  elsewhere  considered. 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  system  in  the  United 
States,  but  very  great  contrariety,  in  regard  to  the  vesting 
and  exercise  of  tlie  appointing  power.  There  is  perhajjs  no 
American  city  wliich  has  been  so  successful  in  its  use  of  this 
power  as  to  make  it  lit  for  a  model.  It  would  therefore  be 
unprofitable  to  enter  upon  any  exposition  of  the  multifarious 
and  unsatisfactory  experiments  of  American  cities  on  the 
subject. 

These  experiments  have  had  a  broad  n\nge,  from  noniina- 

1  Shaw'H  }fun.  (Jor.  (i.  li.,  pp.  «i<),  iV2.     N'  '  ''Mur* 

of  jxiwcr  wr  have  pr<»|X).s(Hl  for  lh«wn.iyt»r  \v  i  us  th« 

analogies  of  American  constitutions.     Bvside.n,  public  opinion  in  the  Unit«d  8t«t«« 
i.s  so  favtiraltio  to  Kivin^  tills  n)i>a.Huro  of  |Mtwi«r  to  the  ohivf  city  executive  tiuit  it 
uii^'ht  much  di'lay  uiuiiici^uil  reform  to  rofuiM  it. 
2o 
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tions  1)V  mayors  to  be  confirmed  by  councils,  to  appointments 
by  mayors  as  autocrats  at  their  mere  pleasure.  In  point  of 
time  they  have  extended  from  appointments  to  be  made  at 
once  upon  their  election  ])y  inexperienced  mayors,  as  in  New 
York  and  lirooklyn,  to  the  far  better  method  of  the  city  of 
St.  LouLs,  under  which  the  mayor's  power  does  not  seem  to  be 
complete  for  appointing  until  the  third  year  of  his  term,  by 
which  time  he  may  have  learned  the  needs  of  the  city. 

2.  The  questions  at  once  arise  whether  the  appointing 
power  should  be  conferred  (1)  wholly  upon  the  mayor,  or 
(2)  wholly  upon  the  council,  or  (3)  in  part,  or  jointly,  upon 
both,  or  (4)  upon  some  new  authority  to  be  established. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  giving  the  mayor 
the  veto  power  is  also  applicable  in  favor  of  giving  him  a 
part  of  the  appointing  power  as  Avell.  It  would  certainly 
increase  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  make  it  more  inviting 
to  men  of  large  ambition  and  capacity. 

3.  The  experience  most  favorable  to  conferring  the  whole 
appointing  power  upon  the  council  is  mainly  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  councils  in  British,  and  largely  in  other  Euro- 
pean, cities  make  both  appointments  and  removals.  Appar- 
ently, there  are  no  very  decisive  reasons,  aside  from  public 
opinion,  why  the  same  method  would  not  be  equally  success- 
ful in  American  cities,  after  good,  non-partisan  councils  shall 
have  been  established. 

Certainly  the  achievement  of  municipal  reform  in  the  abso- 
lute control  of  non-partisan  councils  in  Great  Britain,  and 
without  the  mayors  having  either  the  veto  or  the  appointing 
power,  is  a  very  significant  evidence  of  the  elevating  and 
efficient  force  of  the  British  system.  The  British  people 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
method.^ 

1  Dr.  Shaw  says:  "  It  is  important  to  make  it  clear  to  American  readers  .  .  . 
that  there  is  not  in  British  cities  any  disposition  whatever  to  concentrate  the 
appointing  power  ...  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  an  effective  way  to  secure 
responsible  administration.  There  is  nothing  in  British  organizations  or  experi- 
ence to  sustain  the  proposition  of  many  American  municipal  reformers  that  good 
city  government  can  be  secured  by  making  the  mayor  a  dictator.  ...  All 
appointments  are  made  by  the  council  itself."    Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  pp.  78,  79,  62,  63. 
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4.  Nevertheless,  while  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the 
mayor  autocratic  power  over  appointments,  we  must  think 
that  certain  advantages  may  come  from  giving  him  a  part  of 
this  power.  The  main  reasons  for  this  view  have  just  been 
stated. 

The  rule  in  European  cities  is  not  merely  general  that 
mayors  should  be  elected  by  councils,  but  it  is  universal  both 
that  they  should  not  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  that  they 
should  not  have  autocratic  or  irresponsible  powers  of  ap- 
pointment or  removal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  partisan 
officers.  Such  common  conclusions  on  the  part  of  very  dif- 
ferent nations,  having  very  diverse  forms  of  government, 
seem  to  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  their  agree- 
ing methods.  Yet,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  the  appointing 
power  should  in  some  way  be  divided  between  the  council 
and  the  mayor.  There  might,  undoubtedly,  be  Assistant 
Mayors,  Administrative  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Executive 
Control  developed  out  of  the  councils  which,  in  analogy  to 
the  methods  in  the  cities  of  continental  Europe,  after  care- 
ful experiments  could  be  made  to  share  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  with  salutary  results ;  but  no  distinct 
third  authority  appears  upon  wliich  tlie  appointing  power 
can  be  conferred  —  save  as  to  nunor  judicial  officers.^ 

VII 

1.  Turning  again,  therefore,  as  we  must,  to  American  expe- 
rience, the  most  satisfactory  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rehitions,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  Senate,  according  to  which 
his  nominations  must  be  contirmed  by  u  two-thirds  vote  of 
this  body. 

Th(^  appointing  power  of  the  president,  as  generally  con- 
ferretl  by  the  constitution,  extends  from  nomiimtions  for 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  the  iieads  of  great  departments 
down  to  nominations  for  the  lowest  appointed  otVieials  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.     But  this  power  is  tjualilied  by  tlie 

»  See  CU.  XVIII. 
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following  language  :  ''  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  inferior  ollicers  as  they  may  think  proper  in 
the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments."  Here  are  provisions  for  two  classes  of  officers 
to  Ih.'  ai»pointcd,  the  *Mnferior  "  officers  and  the  ''superior" 
otlicers,  and  for  three  classes  of  appointing  powers:  (1)  presi- 
dent, (-)  the  courts  of  law,  and  (3)  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

-.  Congress  has  exercised  this  authority  in  a  very  broad 
wav  and  its  action  has  contributed  much  to  the  facility  and 
orderly  methods  of  appointing  officers  in  the  national  ser- 
vice. We  shall  do  well  to  defer  to  these  precedents.  Regu- 
lations dividing  our  municipal  service  into  two  classes  would 
avoid  embarrassing  doubts  and  establish  regular  methods  in 
the  exercise  of  the  municipal  appointing  power. 

3.  The  whole  executive  service  of  a  city  naturally  falls 
into  three  divisions:  (1)  The  Labor  City  Service;  (2)  The 
Minor  City  Service;  (3)  The  Major  City  Service  —  to  all  of 
which  the  appointing  power  extends,  and  to  each  of  which  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  have  an  appropriate  application.^ 
(1)  The  Labor  Service  of  the  city  will  be  entered  through 
being  employed  by  city  authority,  and  the  city  ordinances 
must  make  it  plain  what  places  it  includes.  (2)  The 
Minor  City  Service  ^  includes,  in  every  department  and 
office,  all  the  appointed  municipal  officials  between  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Labor  Service  and  the  members  of  the 
Major  City  Service.  The  Minor  Municipal  servants  should 
be  appointed,  not  by  the  mayor,  but  generally  by  his  ap- 
pointees, after  the  analogy  of  appointments  in  the  national 
service.  The  members  of  this  branch  of  the  service  should 
in  general  have  no  fixed  terms  of  office,  but  should  hold 
their  places,  not  during  life,  but  during  continuing  good 
behavior  and  efficiency.      But  the  mayor  and  the   council 

1  The  hiring  of  persons  for  the  Labor  Service  is  not  technically  an  appointment, 
nor  is  their  dismissal  in  a  strict  sense  a  removal ;  yet  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
justice  they  are  such  in  an  important  sense. 

2  We  prefer  this  phrase,  rather  than  the  phrase  "  inferior  officers,"  used  in  the 
national  constitution,  for  reasons,  affecting  the  self-respect  of  the  municipal 
servants,  which  we  hope  will  commend  themselves  to  the  reader. 
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should  have  autliority,  according  to  standing  regulations, 
to  transfer  them  to  positions  in  the  service  for  which  they 
are  most  fit.^  C3)  The  Major  City  Service  should  include 
the  class  of  appointed  city  officers  above  the  grade  of  the 
Minor  Service,  and  consequently  would  embrace  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  perhaps  some  heads  of  bureaus.  They 
would  include  the  appointments  made  on  the  nomination  of 
the  mayor.  Their  terms  of  office  shoukl  be  so  classified 
that  not  many  of  them  will  expire  at  the  time  a  new  mayor 
enters  upon  his  office,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
influence  of  prospective  patronage  upon  mayoralty  elections. 
3.  These  conclusions  will  perhaps  seem  reasonable  in  view 
of  this  classification:  (1)  The  appointing  power,  as  to  the 
offices  of  the  Major  class,  is  so  important  as  to  require 
the  joint  wisdom  and  cooperation  of  both  the  mayor  and  the 
council  —  for  its  exercise  will  very  largely  determine  both 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  city  government.  ('2)  The 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  as  to  those  in  the  Minor 
City  Service,  should  not  require  the  action  of  either  the 
mayor  or  the  council,  in  reference  to  individual  officers,  save 
in  those  cases  where  an  alleged  injustice  brings  an  individual 
case  before  one  or  the  other  of  them  on  apj)eal  for  redress,  as 
subsequently  provided  for.  In  the  main,  general  ordinances 
and  rules  and  the  action  of  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Major  Service  must  regulate  appointments  and  removals  in 
this  branch  of  the  service  —  in  analogy  to  national  methods 
in  similar  cases.  (3)  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  Labor  Ser- 
vice, where  the  period  of  employment  may  be  short,  and  the 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  very  great, 
general  provisions  must  govern  all  individual  cases  ;  though 
both  the  mayor  and  the  council  should  have  a  common  duty 

1  Our  jfreftt  citlos  will  probnhly  before  lotiR  provide  a  system  of  retiriofc 
allowanrcfl  applicable  to  tbe  nuMnl)ers  of  most  of  tlio  branohoH  of  the  muiiioi)Kil 
Hervico  :inali)i;tMi.s  to  tho  »llowiiiif<«s  already  provided  fi>r  in  s«une  American  cilloJi 
upon  ri'lirinjij  tbeir  policrmi-n  atui  llr«>imMj  -  ami  to  tboso  ouftirrwl  in  the  nnry 
department.  The  original  t(«rmH  of  rnt^'rin^  tho  Horvice  rould.  we  think,  ix*  made 
audi  as  woul*I  arrumiilate  a  fund  in  a  way  which  would  not  rauso  the  new  syntiMu 
to  much  inrrea.Ho  ttio  cost  itf  adminiMtration.  See  Katon's  Civil  Service  in  lirrat 
liridtiit,  p.  14-. 
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ti)  take  care  that  these  provisions  are  just  to  all  classes  of 
hiborcrs  for  the  city.  It  should  also  be  made  a  duty  of  the 
city  officers  who  employ  or  have  charge  of  laborers  to  give 
them  Nvht'ii  practicable  from  five  to  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
time  of  their  intended  discharge  ;  and  also,  when  requested, 
to  give  them  a  certiticate  —  on  regular  official  blanks  —  briefly 
stilting  the  reason  why  they  are  no  longer  required  or  are 
discharged.  This  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  laborers,  but  a  considerable  check  upon  an  unjustifiable 
and  partisan  treatment  of  them. 


VIII 

It  will  aid  us  in  the  apportionment  of  the  appointing 
power,  and  in  conceiving  the  responsibility  attaching  to  its 
exercise,  if  we  have  clearly  in  mind  certain  fundamental 
principles. 

(1)  This  power  is  a  power  in  trust  which  must  always  be 
exercised  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
special  advantage  of  any  part  of  them.  (2)  No  person  can  be 
rightfully  appointed,  employed,  or  promoted  in  the  city  service, 
or  removed  or  discharged  from  it,  by  reason  of  his  political 
or  religious  opinions.  (3)  The  exercise  of  this  power  should 
everywhere  be  in  conformity  to  appropriate  civil  service  laws 
and  rules  providing  for  examination  for  admissions  to  the 
Major  and  Minor  Services,  and  for  registrations  for  entering 
the  Labor  Service.  (4)  As  a  rule,  all  places  in  the  appoint- 
ive city  service,  above  the  lowest,  should  be  filled  by  the 
selection  of  some  one  within  it,  and  when  not  so  filled,  good 
reason  should  be  stated  of  record  for  not  doing  so.  (5)  No 
mayor,  member  of  a  council,  or  other  city  officer  has  a  right 
to  claim  that  his  purposes  or  motives  in  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  or  removing  power  are  official  secrets  which  can 
properly  be  kept  from  the  people,  or  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  advantage  of  himself,  his  party,  or  any  individual. 
They  should  therefore  be  publicly  avowed,  and  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  courts,  as  before  explained. ^ 

1  See  Ch.  VIU. 
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(t))  Justice  requires  that  the  grounds  of  removal  and  dis- 
charge should  be  given,  whenever  reasonably  requested  by 
those  affected  thereby,  and  a  refusal  to  give  such  reasons  may 
be  fairly  treated  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  olH- 
cial  power,  and  of  a  willingness  to  do  injustice  to  subordi- 
nate public  servants.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  right 
either  on  the  part  of  a  mayor  or  of  a  council  as  that  of  exer- 
cising the  appointing  or  removing  power  "  at  pleasure,"  or  to 
please  anybody,  the  practice  of  doing  so  being  both  perni- 
cious and  despotic  —  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  any  enlight- 
ened city. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  certain  ollicers  should  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  remove  others  in  accordance  with 
their  own  judgment  of  what  the  public  welfare  requires,  but 
the  duty  should  be  everywhere  inculcated  of  acting  in  tliat 
regard  solely  in  the  j)ublic  interests,  and  of  laying  before 
the  people  the  grounds  of  such  action.  No  language  can  too 
strongly  condemn  any  law  or  ordinance  whicli  tells  an  otHcer 
—  who  has  perhaps  won  his  place  in  a  party  election  by 
bribery  —  that  he  may  remove  his  subordinates  and  put  his 
partisan  followers  in  their  places  at  pleasure.  To  act  at 
pleasure  is  the  prerogative  of  a  despot.  If  the  officer  may 
act  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  act  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  boss.  No  person  is  fit  to  be  a  mayor,  or  to  hold  any 
higli  municipal  office,  who  wishes  to  conceal  his  reasons  for 
making  appointments  or  removals,  or  lacks  the  moral  cour- 
age to  avow  them.  A  breach  of  the  foregoing  obligations  is 
a  fit  subject  of  public  investigation  as  provided  for  in  Chap- 
ter VIII.,  and  when  established  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  punished  by  hiw. 

IX 

1.  For  reasons  thus  stated  we  think  that  nominations  to 
places  in  the  Major  Service  of  cities  shouUl  be  made  by  tlio 
mayor  subject  to  a  public  oonlinnation  by  a  two-tiiirds  or 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  council.  The  need  of  a  public  con- 
firmation of  the  nominees  may  be  made  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  secret  bargains   and   unworthy   nominations.      The 
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sessions  of  the  council,  when  nominations  are  being  consid- 
ered, shouhl  Ik?  public,  thus  avoiding  such  abuses  as  some- 
times attend  the  secret  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate 
when  so  engaged.  As  many  of  these  nominations  might 
not  call  forth  any  important  opposition,  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  it  provided  that  if  there  shall  not  be  a  refusal  by 
the  council  to  confirm  a  nomination  Avithin  ten  or  fifteen 
davs  after  it  has  been  received,  it  shall  be  absolute  as  an 
appointment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mayor  should 
submit  two  nominations  in  succession  for  the  same  office 
which  the  council  refuses  to  approve,  it  should  have  a  right 
to  till  the  vacancy  by  a  three-fourths  vote  for  a  candidate  of 
its  own  nomination — provisions  that  would  tend  to  prevent 
unreasonable  controversies  and  inconvenient  delays. ^ 

-.  As  attempts  may  be  made  to  complete  appointments 
hastil}',  before  public  opinion  has  had  time  to  make  itself  rea- 
sonably effective,  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  the  council 
shall  not  take  a  vote  as  to  a  confirmation  within,  say,  three 
or  four  days  after  the  nomination  has  been  submitted.  A 
practice  of  the  London  Council  here  deserves  our  notice, 
which  provides  that  "  every  person  in  the  employ  of  the 
council  .  .  .  must  be  appointed  or  removed  by  the  council 
in  open  meeting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
having  the  special  departments  in  charge."  ^ 

1  A  law  of  New  York.  Ch.  857,  Laws  1881,  is  to  some  extent  a  precedent  for 
these  provisions.  If  the  mayor  makes  a  nomination  of  a  person  not  within  the 
city  service,  he  should  be  required  to  state,  in  doing  so,  that  he  finds  no  one 
within  it  competent,  or  at  least  so  competent  as  his  nominee.  The  advocates  of 
party  rule  and  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty  will  oppose  this,  but  those  who  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  inducing  men  of  high  character  and  capacity  to  enter 
the  subordinate  places  in  the  city  service  from  reasonable  hope  of  winning  the 
higher,  will  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  As  modest  and  meritorious 
city  officers  have  often  little  political  influence  at  their  command,  we  think  there 
should  be  an  opportunity,  in  suitable  cases,  either  before  the  mayor,  prior  to  his 
making  nominations,  or  before  the  council  or  one  of  its  committees  prior  to  the 
confirmation,  for  publicly  presenting — when  the  nominee  is  not  promoted  —  the 
reasons  why  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  a  promotion. 

2  Fox's  London  Council,  etc.,  p.  90.  It  is  assumed  that  among  the  standing 
committees  of  American  city  councils  there  will  be  one  upon  nominations  and 
removals.  It  can  of  course  make  secret  investigations  of  fitness,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate :  but  it  should  be  required  in  every  case  to  report  to  the  council  its 
conclusions  in  writing. 
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1.  The  mayor  should  have  a  large  power  as  to  removals, 
but  no  right  to  remove  as  an  autocrat,  no  power  to  eject  any 
one  from  his  ollice  merely  to  please  himself,  his  party,  or 
anybody  else.  It  is  a  power  in  trust  to  be  exercised  only 
by  order  in  writing  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  reasons 
to  be  stated  of  record.  He  should  have  the  same  authority 
as  to  removals  during  every  part  of  his  term,  and  alike  as 
affecting  those  nominated  by  another  mayor  and  those  nomi- 
nated by  himself.  We  have  seen  the  utter  absurdity  and 
the  vicious  partisan  intent  of  giving  him  absolute  powers  for 
making  removals  when  he  first  conies  into  oflice,  —  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  its  duties,  and  trammelled  by  partisan  pledges,  — 
and  of  allowing  him  only  small,  inadequate  powers  after- 
ward, when  he  may  have  become  competent  to  exercise 
them. 

Among  all  the  bad  laws  for  American  cities,  we  must 
think  there  is  none  so  utterly  indefensible  and  pernicious  as 
those  which  allow  a  mayor  —  who  may  perhaps  have  sold 
every  head  of  a  department  for  votes  —  to  appoint  the  pur- 
chasers "at  pleasure"  to  these  places  at  any  time  within 
four  weeks,  but  which  denies  him  a  power  to  remove  them 
except  subject  to  the  order  of  a  court. 

2.  ikfore  the  mayor  proceeds  to  remove  any  officer  from 
the  Major  City  Service,  he  should  cause  to  be  served  upon 
such  otlicer  a  notice  in  writing,  stating  definitely  the  grounds 
of  his  proposed  action,  and  should  allow  such  otlicer  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  make  an  explanation  and  a  statement 
of  the  relevant  facts  in  self-defence  before  the  mayor  —  the 
same  to  be  made  in  writing  if  the  mayor  so  requires.  The 
notice  and  the  mayor's  action  and  decision  on  the  question 
of  removal  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  records 
of  his  office. 

If  any  oflicer  whom  the  mayor  may  remove  shall  not  within 
three  days  appeal  to  the  council,  or  shall  not  thereafter  prose- 
cute his  a[)[)eal  with  sucli  reasonable  despatch  aa  tiio  rules  of 
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this  body  will  permit,  the  decision  of  the  mayor  will  be  final. 
No  trial,  after  the  manner  of  a  court,  should  be  allowed  before 
the  council,  but  only  such  a  hearing  should  be  had  as  its  rules 
may  provide  for,  or  may  be  appropriate  for  a  legislative 
bodv.^  Tlie  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  after  consider- 
in*''  thf  ai)peal,  reversing  or  approving  the  mayor's  action, 
shall  be  final.  In  order  to  avoid  too  numerous  and  unrea- 
sonable appeals  as  to  removals,  the  council  should  be  allowed 
bv  a  three-fourths  vote  to  dismiss  an  appeal  summarily,  with- 
out any  further  consideration  of  it.^  The  right  to  appeal  to 
the  council  —  which  ordinances  must  carefully  regulate  — 
will  be  a  check  upon  the  favoritism  of  the  mayor  and  will 
lead  to  salutary  investigations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  this  body  to  summarily  dismiss  appeals  which  seem 
to  have  no  merits,  will  apparently  prevent  such  appeals 
being  too  frequently  or  unreasonably  made.^ 


XI 

1.  Public  convenience  requires  that  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  and  removing  power  over  the  great  numbers  of 
officers  in  the  Minor  Service  of  cities  should  be  less  formal 
and  more  prompt  than  would  be  advisable  in  the  Major 

1  The  only  proceedings,  according  to  the  strict  methods  of  a  court,  which  can 
fitly  take  place  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  removals  we  are  considering  must  arise 
from  violations  of  law,  and  not  out  of  questions  of  incompetency,  or  alleged 
neglects  of  duty.  Regular  court  trials  as  to  these  matters  involve  too  much 
delay. 

2  The  subject  of  removals  is  one  of  much  intrinsic  difficulty,  as  to  which  there 
is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  We  can  only  state  general  principles,  leaving 
many  important  points  unnoticed.  To  give  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  from 
an  order  of  removal,  or  even  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  council  if  it  be  upon  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  a  formal  trial,  or  of  observing  technical  legal  rules  of  evi- 
dence, is  practically  to  provide  for  long  litigations  and  great  embarrassment  in 
administration. 

*  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  whole  council  is  too  large  a  body  to  deal  with 
the  least  important  of  such  appeals,  and  that  the  power  to  determine  some  of 
them  is  too  important  to  be  given  to  a  mere  standing  committee,  a  Board  of 
Appoals  could,  in  appropriate  cases,  be  constituted  by  drawing  its  members  by 
lot  from  among  the  members  of  the  council  who  have  served  in  it  two  years  or 
more,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Appointment  Boards  of  the  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  or  according  to  the  suggestions  we  have  made  as  to  the  boards  for  dealing 
with  the  appointment  and  removal  of  justices.    See  Ch.  XVII. 
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Service.  Except  as  the  mayor  and  the  council  may  be 
given  an  appellate  authority,  neither  of  them  should  have 
any  part  —  save  through  the  enactment  of  ordinances  —  in 
making  either  appointments  or  removals  in  the  Minor  Ser- 
vice. This  power  shouhi  generally  be  exercised  by  the 
heads  of  departments  and  officers,  as  to  their  respective 
subordinates.  The  other  provisions  suggested  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interests,  and  for  securing  justice  to  the 
municipal  servants,  which  apply  to  otlicers  in  the  ^lajor 
Service,  and  especially  the  provision  as  to  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  proposed  removal  and  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  explanation  before  making  it,  should  be  observed 
in  regard  to  those  in  the  Minor  Service. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  after  non-partisan  councils  sliall 
have  been  well  established,  it  will  be  found  practicable  and 
useful  to  provide  for  several  assistants  to  the  mayor  in  large 
cities,  in  analogy  to  such  assistants  in  the  great  cities  of 
continental  Europe.  These  assistants,  with  the  chairman 
of  some  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  council,  might 
be  made  to  constitute  a  board  upon  which  the  power,  or 
at  least  the  appellate  power,  as  to  appointments  and  re- 
movals in  the  Minor  Service  and  the  Labor  Service  micrht 
be  conferred. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  are  to  have  a  vice-mayor,  author- 
ity may  be  conferred  upon  him  which  can  be  used  to  prevent 
injustice  to  members  of  the  Minor  Service  and  of  the  City 
Labor  Service  —  in  connection  with  removals.  He  should 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  appointments,  or  to  obstruct 
the  administration,  but  merely  a  [)owcr  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers of  tliese  branches  of  the  city  service  who  (juite  generally 
under  our  American  system  suffer  from  the  partisan  bias  and 
ollicial  favoritism  of  their  superior  officers.  Those  in  these 
brandies  of  the  service  who  regard  themselves  as  wrongfully 
removed  or  discharged  should  have  a  right — according  to 
appropriate  ordinances  —  to  appeal  for  redress  either  to 
i\w.  mayor  or  the  vice-mayor.  It  should  1k»  the  duty  of  tho 
officer  to  whom  the  apju'al  may  lu«  made  to  look  into  tho 
facts,  and.  if  he  thinks  the  mutter  deserves  invosti<^:ition  1  v 
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the  council,  he  should  report  it  to  this  body,  which  should  be 
required  to  give  it  the  proper  attention. ^ 

The  author  is  quite  aware  of  the  scorn  with  which  mere 
partisan  politicians  and  spoilsmen  will  treat  most  of  these  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  municipal  servants. 
American  party  men  are  generally  too  little  accustomed  to 
the  thought  that  these  servants  have  any  claim  upon  common 
justice  and  considerate  treatment  which  they  are  bound  to 
respect.  Mere  politicians  naturally  think  that  he  who  has 
gained  his  oftice  through  partisan  servility  and  official  favor- 
itism may  be  justly  required  to  hold  it  as  a  feudal  vassal, 
and  be  thrust  out  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  bosses  and  auto- 
cratic mayors.  In  no  other  enlightened  cities  of  the  world 
are  tlieir  municipal  officers  so  despotically  and  unjustly 
treated  as  are  those  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  would  have  that  competent  and  worthy  class  of  mu- 
nicipal servants  essential  for  good  city  government,  we  must 
insure  tliem  a  tenure  of  office  and  a  just  treatment  inviting 
to  such  men  and  consistent  with  their  self-respect.  Our 
letter  carriers  —  and  the  street  sweepers  in  New  York  City 
under  Colonel  Waring  —  have  shown  us  what  excellent  ser- 
vants may  be  secured  if  we  duly  protect  them  against  the 
politicians. 

XII 

The  proper  method  of  removing  mayors,  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  If  our 
governors  were  not  the  representatives  of  parties,  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  giving  them  an  authority  for 

1  Those  wrongfully  removed  can,  under  the  existing  system,  only  appeal  to  a 
private  (civil  service  reform)  association.  The  mayor  is  not  a  fit  authority  to 
have  the  sole  power  to  take  such  action,  for  the  complainant  may  be  a  person 
wrongfully  removed  by  the  mayor's  connivance  and  by  his  own  appointee.  The 
vice-mayor  is  likely  to  be  a  more  independent  officer  than  the  mayor  for  such  a 
purpose.  We  think  salutary  results  might  come  from  allowing  a  public  servant 
refused  promotion  to  appeal  —  according  to  careful  regulations  —  to  the  vice- 
mayor,  asking  him  to  request  the  council  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
presented  —  if  in  his  opinion  they  make  it  probable  that  the  promotion  in  question 
has  been  secured  through  unjustifiable  influences,  or  that  the  complainant  has 
been  wronged  by  not  being  promoted. 
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removing  mayors;  yet  there  would  Ije  these  fatal  objections: 
(1)  that  such  an  authority  would  involve  the  mayoralty  in 
party  politics,  and  (2^  that  its  exercise  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  requisite  in<lependence  for  Home  Rule  in  cities.  To 
confer  the  power  upon  a  court  might  to  a  large  extent  take 
it  out  of  partisan  control,  but  it  would  involve  long  and 
expensive  trials  very  likely  to  last  beyond  the  term  of 
mayors. 

The  council  seems  to  be  the  most  safe  and  competent 
authority  for  the  removal  of  mayors,  for  much  the  same 
reasons  that  it  is  the  fit  body  for  choosing  them.  Hut  no 
removal  should  be  made  by  the  council  save  upon  definite 
charges  in  writing,  nor  until  after  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  a  public  defence;  and  to  prevent  a  removal  for  inadequate 
reasons  —  or  to  serve  party  ends  —  an  ailirmative  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  council  should  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  wise  to 
provide  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  some  high  court  should 
preside  over  the  council  when  the  removal  of  a  mayor  is  the 
subject  of  its  proceedings. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  removal,  provisions  might  be 
made  for  a  mere  impeachment  of  the  mayor  by  the  council  — a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  being  required  for  this  —  and 
for  a  hearing  before  certain  judges  and  members  of  the  coun- 
cil—  being  those  members  who  have  served  at  least  three 
years  —  to  be  selected  ])y  lot  according  to  provisions  wo  shall 
set  forth  in  Chai)ter  XVII.  This  method  wouUl  etYectually 
exclude  mere  partisan  inlluence,  while  fivoring  a  grrator 
independence  on  the  part  of  mayors. 
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rilAPTER    XV. — CONCERNING    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION 
AND  SANITARY   ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Partisan  influence  «ind  divisions  disastrous  to  such  administration.  Why 
thorp  should  ho  School  Boards.  State  officers  should  inspect  schools.  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  and  New  York  City  School  Boards.  School  officers  from  the  nature  of 
their  functions  should  be  non-partisan.  Why  mayors  should  not  appoint  school 
officers.  Two  distinct  branches  of  school  administration.  The  proper  composi- 
tion of  School  Boards  and  the  true  method  of  choosing  their  members.  Their 
terms  of  office.  Presidents  of  Boards  should  be  members  of  city  council.  Such 
Boards  should  appoint  school  officers.  Probable  character  of  such  Boards. 
Present  School  Board  of  New  York  City.  Good  in  particulars,  but  serious 
objections  to  it.     In  large  part  based  on  the  spoils  system. 

2.  Why  Sanitary  Administration  requires  an  Executive  Board.  Its  appropriate 
members.  Their  party  opinions  immaterial.  Duties  of  Board  of  Health.  The 
New  York  Health  Law  of  18(j6.  Sanitary  condition  before  its  enactment.  Its 
unique  provisions  and  practical  effects.  Need  and  utility  of  a  state  sanitary 
code.    Mistake  of  having  different  health  laws  for  cities  of  different  sizes. 

1.  In  dealing  with  school  administration  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  best  methods  of  selecting  school  officers, 
and  of  organizing  and  using  political  power.  There  are 
many  excellent  men  on  American  School  Boards,  but  their 
membership  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
local  communities  could  and  would  supply  but  for  partisan 
reasons.  In  some  states  there  are  very  good  school  laws 
of  general  application  to  municipalities,  but  in  others  there 
are  no  such  uniform  and  comprehensive  school  laws  as  are 
greatly  needed.  The  consequence  is  an  embarrassing  num- 
ber of  incongruous  statutes  and  diverse  methods  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  different  cities  even  in  the  same  state,  resulting 
in  needless  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  litigation.  Any  state 
which  should  adopt  a  sound  and  truly  uniform  non-partisan 
code  of  school  laws  would  render  a  valuable  service. 

We  can  consider  only  a  few  of  the  general  principles 
which  we  think  such  a  code  should  embody.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general,  and  we  think  a  well-founded,  conviction 
in  the  United  States,  (1)  that  a  municipal  department  of 
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education  cannot  be  wisely  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
single  head,  be  that  head  a  commissioner  or  a  mayor ; 
(2^  that  it  should  be  managed  by  a  separate  board  or 
body  composed  of  several  members  who  need  to  have  large 
powers  more  or  less  legislative  in  their  nature ;  (3)  that 
they  should  fairly  represent  the  local  community  itself,  and 
not  merely  parties  or  a  party  majority ;  and  (4)  that  the 
local  scliool  administration  should  l)e  subject  to  some  sort 
of  effective  state  inspection  and  supervision  in  the  interest 
of  harmony,  fidelity,  and  economy,  as  explained  in  the  first 
chapter.  This  view  has  been  enforced  in  England  with 
salutary  results. 

This  conviction  seems  to  be  not  only  a  repudiation  of  the 
theory  of  autocratic  mayors,  but  an  approach  toward  tlie 
theory  upon  whicli  we  have  decided  to  organize  city  coun- 
cils. Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  constitution  of  School  Hoards.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  eight  meml)ers,  being  one-third  of  the  School 
Board  (called  the  School  Committee),  are  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  mayor  seems  to  have  but  limited 
functions  as  to  public  school  administration.^  In  New 
York  City  (1807),  the  autocratic  mayor  annually  appoints 
seven  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  natural  result  that  the  school  administration 
is  much  involved  in  party  politics.  The  condition  has  been 
similar  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  some  cities  the  party 
majority  elects  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  others  the  party-elected  mayor  appoints  all  of  them, 
thus  making  the  control  of  the  school  administration  poten- 
tially, if  not  actually,  a  party  affair.  It  is  not  very  un- 
common under  tliis  elective  system  for  the  clioice  of  members 
of  tlie  Scliool  Board  to  be  made  a  direct  party  issue,  wljiih 
is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  We  have  seen  tliat,  under 
the  method  of  voting  which  largely  prevails,  it  happens 
that  »»ven  in  large  cities,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 
dirterent  parties  are  nearly  ecpial,  one  party  may,  and  some- 
times does,  elect  every  member  of  the  Board,^  —  an  luijust 

»  lioaton  Man.  Register,  pp.  8,  UA.  «  8oo  pp.  242-244. 
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result  wliich  inipuirs  tlie  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
8ch(X)l  system  and  increases  the  amount  of  mischievous 
party  patronacfc. 

A  main  reason  why  the  school  system  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  other  parts  of  city  government  —  whether 
the  system  be  under  appointed  or  elected  School  Boards  — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  it  has  no  legitimate  connec- 
tion with  i)arty  politics,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  induce 
the  jx^ople  to  take  a  non-partisan  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
Its  administration  should  therefore  be  separated  to  the  ut- 
most from  all  party  issues  and  methods. 

We  have  seen  that  the  method  of  Free  Voting  has  long 
been  ai)plied  to  the  election  of  School  Boards  in  England.^ 

2.  The  need  of  securing  non-partisan  school  officers  of 
every  grade,  who  are  independent  enough  to  be  just  to  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  is  very  great.  To 
make  these  officers  appointive  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a 
party-elected  mayor  is  utterly  indefensible  on  any  ground 
of  j)rinciple  or  sound  policy.  Almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
partisans,  mayors  thus  elected  are  very  unlikely  to  be  inde- 
pendent enough  of  the  managers  of  their  party  to  make 
such  appointments  for  school  officers  as  the  public  interests 
require. 

Mayors  thus  elected  are  not  usually  well  informed  as  to 
tlie  public  school  system.  Why  then  —  save  to  make  them 
autocratic  and  to  increase  mere  party  patronage  —  should 
mayors  go  into  an  independent  department  of  city  govern- 
ment to  appoint  its  officers  ? 

3.  Analogous  reasons  to  those  which  have  made  local 
Boards  of  Education  separate  departments  have  caused  them 
to  be  placed  under  some  supervision  at  the  hands  of  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  state  —  in  order  to  remove  them  as 
far  as  practicable  from  local  party  interference.  "  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted,"  says  Professor  Goodnow,  "that  schools 
should  be  administered  as  free  as  possible  from  political  influ- 
ences ;  the  effort  of  the  educational  reformer  has  therefore 
been  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  increase 

1  See  pp.  242,  244. 
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that  of  the  administrative  bodies  of  the  state  government 
over  schools.  ..."  Great  changes  have  been  thus  effected  ; 
school  inspections  are  now  largely  made  by  these  bodies,  and 
reports  must  be  made  by  local  school  authorities  to  them. 
He  says  no  one  can  deny  that  vast  improvements  have 
accompanied  such  changes  of  method.^  It  seems  almost  ob- 
vious that  just  to  the  extent  that  inspections  of  local  school 
administration  are  made  by  state  administrative  ofticers,  and 
reports  are  made  to  them  by  School  Boards,  —  which  shall 
bring  abuses  to  light,  expenditures  into  comparison,  and 
establish  harmonious,  well-matured  methods,  —  we  shall  not 
only  prevent  needless,  special  school  laws,  but  shall  put  salu- 
tary restraints  upon  party  domination,  and  patronage-monger- 
ing  on  the  part  of  mayors  and  politicians. 

4.  Administration  connected  with  the  public  schools  has 
two  distinct  branches:  (1)  the  providing  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair  and  furnished  for 
use  ;  (2)  the  devising  of  good,  educational  methods,  and 
the  management  of  public  instruction.  The  qualitications 
needed  for  controlling  one  branch  are  quite  dilYerent  from 
those  needed  for  the  other.  Neither  of  these  functions  has 
any  legitimate  relations  with  party  politics.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  both  parties  and  sects  should  seek,  in 
their  own  interests,  and  from  zeal  for  their  own  dogmas,  to 
dominate  every  branch  of  school  administration. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  administration  iirst  mentioned,  which 
relates  to  mere  business,  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be 
carried  on  by  a  Board  of  Educaticm.  It  should  be  sullicient 
for  the  Board  to  make  its  needs  known  to  the  department  of 
l)ublic  works  or  buildings,  which  should  have  a  duty  —  and 
ought  to  be  comj)etent  and  ready  —  to  supply  them,  as  the 
city  council  and  ordinances  may  direct.  This  department 
should  build,  furnisli,  and  repair  schoolhouses,  as  it  builds, 
furnishes,  and  repairs  courtliouses,  jails,  i)<)lice  stations,  and 
])risons  —  under  a  good  municipal  systtMu.  It  has  a  great 
body  of  skilled  laborers,  purchasing  agents,  and  mechanies 
constantly  in  its  service.     Their  employment    as    proposi'd 

>  Procef(iin;j»,  Louis.  Cotif.  for  Oood  (Joi^rnmtnt.  IWC,  p.  73. 
2v 
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would  obviously  liarmonize  official  duties,  and  would  proba- 
bly reduce  the  cast  of  municipal  administration.  Wliy  should 
we  be  required  to  select  members  of  School  Boards  in  refer- 
ence to  very  diverse  functions  ?  Wliy  not  as  fitly  ask  judges 
to  Imild  their  courthouses,  as  School  Boards  to  build  tlieir 
sch(K)lhouses  ?  The  Boards  should,  of  course,  effectively 
advise  as  to  the  accommodations  to  be  supplied  by  these 
houses. 

5.  The  remaining  questions  calling  for  our  notice  are 
these  :  What  should  be  the  composition  of  Municipal  School 
Boards?  How  should  their  members  be  selected?  What 
should  be  their  terms  of  office?  What  should  be  their 
authority  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  removal  of  their 
subordinates  ? 

We  think  the  number  of  members  on  School  Boards  should 
be  from  nine  to  thirty-six, — having  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  municipality,  —  that  their  terms  of  office  should 
not  be  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six  years,  and 
that  they  should  be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  will 
be  renewed  biennially.  In  a  large  city,  a  term  of  three 
years  requires  too  many  elections,  and  does  not  secure  ade- 
quate experience  for  the  discharge  of  the  complicated  duties 
of  members  of  School  Boards. 

Assuming  an  elected  Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  two-thirds  of  them  should  be  elected  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  city  at  large  —  as  aldermen  at  large  are  to  be 
elected  —  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  they  should  be  so 
classified  that  one-third  of  them  shall  retire  biennially.  The 
other  third  should  be  selected  by  the  council  —  as  nominated 
aldermen  are  to  be  chosen  —  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
methods  of  Free  Nomination  and  Free  Voting,  and  the  other 
analogous  provisions,  should  be  applied  to  their  selection,  as 
in  the  cases  of  electing  and  appointing  aldermen. ^ 

In  thus  choosing  four  members  biennially,  by  popular 
election,  —  at  which  every  elector  could  cast  four  ballots  and 
bestow  them  according  to  his  sense  of  duty,  —  a  party  could 
hardly  find  it  possible  to  grasp  the  control  of  the  Board  at 

1  See  on  these  points  Ch.  XI. 
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any  one  election.  All  large  interests  would  be  likely  to 
secure  fair  representation,  for  reasons  we  have  stated  and 
need  not  repeat.  One  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  voters,  by 
uniting  their  votes,  could  elect  a  man  who  would  fairly 
represent  themselves.^ 

6.  The  selection  of  the  other  six  members  of  the  Board 
by  the  council  would  seem  to  have  important  advantages. 
We  have  given  the  reasons  why  it  is  probable  that  the 
council  would  represent  public  opinion  rather  than  mere 
party  opinion,  and  why  the  members  it  would  choose  would 
be  neither  extreme  radicals  nor  mere  partisans.  The  coun- 
cil, which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  guide  the  policy  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  city,  is  the  natural  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  parts  of  a  municipal  government. 
Such  methods  of  constituting  School  Boards  would  appar- 
ently do  much  to  disconnect  the  choice  of  their  members 
from  mayoralty  elections  and  the  party  issues  involved  in 
them. 

7.  The  council,  wliich  elects  the  mayor  and  makes  all 
the  city  ordinances,  even  including  those  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  will  certainly  be  abundantly  competent  for  the 
duty  of  choosing  a  third  of  its  members.  If  the  council 
should  sometimes  select  men  for  members  of  the  Board 
who  have  served  in  its  own  body,  they  would  bring  all 
the  more  valuable  experience  and  legitimate  influence  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  As  this  Board  must  need  the 
aid  of  the  council  in  connection  with  ap{)n)priations  and 
buildings  fur  school  purposes,  it  is  important  that  a  good 
understanding  should  always  exist  between  the  two  bodies. 
To  these  ends,  we  think  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation sliould  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  council  with  a 
right  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  to  which  he  could  obviously 
contribute  valuable  information.  The  ordinances  relating 
to  a  Board  of  lOducation  must  Ihj  complicated  in  their  pro- 
visions and  relate  to  many  important  subjects.  While  the 
council  must  be  tln^  paramount  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
School  Board  should  have  the  amplest  opportunity  for  being 

1  Sm  Ch.  IX. 
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heard  before  that  body.  We  think,  tlicrefore,  that  no  ordi- 
nance affect  ing  the  action  of  the  Hoard  should  be  adopted 
or  changed  by  the  council  until  after  the  Board  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  before  it  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  desirable  to  do  everything  proper  for  increasing  the 
prestige,  experience,  and  dignity  of  these  Boards.  Why 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  elect  a  few  honorary  members 
of  their  body  after  the  analogy  of  the  suggested  Honorary 
Members  of  the  council?  They  might  be  selected  from 
ex-presidents  of  colleges,  ex-school  officers,  and  cK-members 
of  the  School  Board  itself.^ 

8.  Nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  school  department  below  the 
grade  of  members  of  the  School  Board  should  be  filled  on 
the  basis  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  the  higher  posi- 
tions being,  as  a  rule,  filled  by  promotions  from  the  lower, 
as  we  have  before  explained  as  to  other  officers.  The  Board 
of  Education,  if  at  all  competent  for  its  functions,  must  be 
by  far  the  fittest  authority  for  filling  these  places.  If  it 
should  be  thought  useful  to  have  some  of  these  officers  — 
those  perhaps  engaged  in  inspections  and  reports  —  some- 
what independent  of  the  Board,  they  might  be  either  selected 
or  confirmed  by  the  council.  To  have  them  appointed  by 
the  mayor  would  be  to  involve  their  functions  with  party 
issues  and  elections.  School  Boards  thus  constituted 
would,  apparently,  represent  the  real  interests  and  convic- 
tions of  the  community  concerning  the  schools,  and  not 
merely  those  political  conglomerations  of  forces  in  city 
elections  that  result  from  compromises  and  deals  in  which 
the  issues  of  national  and  state  politics  rather  than  school 
matters  are  taken  into  account.  In  our  School  Boards  we 
should  certainly  have  decided  convictions  and  earnest  de- 
bates about  school  affairs.  The  people  would  naturally 
take  an  increased  interest  both  in  school  elections  and  in 
school  administration.  School  superintendents  and  other 
school  officers  in  great  cities  would  feel  the  need,  under 
such  a  system,  of  regarding  the  independent  public  senti- 
ment as  to  school  affairs.     It  would  not  be  enough  to  merely 

1  See  Ch.  XL 
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court  the  favor  of  party  manat^ers  and  majorities.  A  very 
different  class  of  men  from  those  generally  chosen  might 
be  made  members  of  School  Boards.  School  administration 
might  gain  as  much  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  as 
parties  would  lose  of  illegitimate  influence  and  vicious 
patronage. 

TI 

1.  Tlie  difference  between  non-partisan,  truly  represen- 
tative School  Hoards  and  the  Boards  which  spring  from 
party  theories  and  autocratic  mayors  may  be  illustrated  i>y 
the  recent  legislation  of  New  York.^  A  law  of  that  state 
has  provided  for  a  new  School  Board  for  New  York  City, 
which  has  control  of  its  schools  and  school  system,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  for  state  inspection.  This  statute, 
passed  when  the  reform  sentiment  which  elected  Mayor 
Strong  in  1894  was  a  considerable  force  at  Albany,  has 
some  excellent  provisions,  and  by  no  means  embodies  tlie 
extreme  party,  or  autocratic  mayoralty,  theories,  though  it 
is  very  seriously  impaired  by  them. 

It  provides  for  twenty-one  members  —  commissioners  —  of 
the  School  Board,  but  for  no  election  of  any  of  them.  The 
mayor  is  to  appoint  all  of  them.  A  great  addition  is  thus 
made  to  the  patronage-mongering  influences  which  are  power- 
ful in  mayoralty  elections.  Those  voters  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  schools  —  but  are  not  active  party  men — have 
no  opportunity  to  unite  upon  and  elect  such  commissioners 
as  they  desire.  All  school  patronage  is  made  a  part  of  the 
vast  mass  of  patronage  and  spoils  which  the  mayor  is  to  dis- 
pense, and  which  helps  make  the  appointing  and  removing 
power  the  dominating  force  in  mayoralty  elections.  Tho 
selfish  sects  and  partisans  can  arrange  with  mayoralty  can- 
didates to  give  their  votes  for  promises  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  other  school  oflicers.  Tho  whole  theory  of 
8e[)arating  the  School  Administration  from  the  party  system 
is  repudiated  by  this  law.  The  School  Commissioners,  who 
should   represent  all   classes  of  the   intelligent    jKHiple,  are 

1  Ch.  387  of  N.  Y.  Uwt,  UU6. 
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likely  to  be  all  of  one  kind  —  responsive  either  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  dominant  party  nuijority  or  of  an  autocratic  mayor. 

Tlie  commissioners  are  to  hold  their  oflice  for  only  three 
vears,  and  they  are  to  be  so  classified  that  the  mayor  is  to 
appoint  seven  annually.  While  this  classification  is  some 
check  upon  mere  party  domination,  it  would  be  far  better  if 
the  term  were  six  years,  for  it  would  reduce  mayoralty 
school  patronage  by  one-half,  and  would  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  become  more  competent  for  their  duties.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  both  mayors  and  parties  desire  the 
largest  possible  patronage,  and  this  every  year. 

If  the  New  York  law  had  been  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  regulating  appointments  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  — 
he  not  being  allowed  full  power  to  make  them  until  the  third 
year  of  his  term,  when  he  will  have  learned  much  of  the 
needs  of  the  city,  —  it  would  be  far  less  objectionable.  The 
New  York  law  requires  the  mayor,  elected  in  November, 
to  have  his  seven  commissioners  appointed  by  the  third 
Wednesday  of  the  same  month,  —  and  they  are  to  take  office 
in  January,  —  thus  apparently  requiring  them  to  be  made 
before  the  passions  of  the  campaign  have  burned  out,  or  the 
election  pledges  of  the  mayor  have  been  forgotten. 

2.  The  law  provides  for  fifteen  school  inspection  districts 
and  for  five  inspectors  for  each,  —  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  —  to  be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  will 
be  appointed  every  year.  Why  thus  facilitate  annual  politi- 
cal appointments  which  run  through  the  whole  school  organi- 
zation ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  School  Board  is  not  best 
fitted  for  such  appointments,  why  not  have  them  made  by  the 
non-partisan  city  councils  —  a  method  which  would  take 
these  officers  out  of  party  politics  ? 

3.  We  may  highly  approve  the  provisions  of  this  law  to 
the  effect  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  be 
removed  save  for  cause,  or  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  its  unjust,  inconsistent,  spoils-system  provisions 
which  declare  that  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  the  assistant 
superintendents,   and  the   whole  bodv  of  its  clerical  force 
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''  are  to  hold  tlieir  respective  positions  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Boards''  —  that  is,  may  be  removed  by  a  bare  majority  of 
this  body,  which  may  have  just  received  seven  party  favorites 
into  its  membership  —  without  avowed  reasons,  at  mere  ca- 
price, and  jicrhaps  to  serve  party  ends.  These  removals  may 
be  made  without  allowing  the  oflicers  proposed  to  be  removed 
the  least  opportunity  of  making  any  defence  or  even  expla- 
nation. 

These  officers  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  high  intelligence 
and  sensibility,  though  if  they  are  not  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  any  enlightened  city  to  thus  treat  its  public  servants. 
Any  decent  Hoard  of  Education  should  be  ashamed  to  re- 
move one  of  its  officers  at  mere  pleasure,  or  for  reasons  it  is 
not  willing  to  publicly  avow  and  defend.  No  city  deserves 
a  good  school  system,  or  is  likely  to  have  one,  which  allows 
its  minor  school  officials  to  be  thus  treated.  Of  this  law  it 
may  be  said  that  no  part  of  its  provisions  would  be  violated 
if  the  mayor  should  appoint  every  commissioner  from  the 
same  party  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  its 
advantage,  or  if  every  one  of  the  clerical  servants  of  the 
Hoard  should  be  annually  discharged,  with  the  proclaimed 
intention  of  making  patronage  and  spoils  for  the  members 
of  the  Board,  their  party,  and  the  mayor.  In  a  very  large 
part  of  its  provisions,  therefore,  the  law  is  equally  in  the 
spirit  of  an  autocratic,  irresponsible  mayor,  a  despotic  parti- 
san spoils  system,  and  a  city-party  government. 

III.     Sanitary  Adminiafration 

1 .  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  a  continuous  coun- 
cil—  which  makes  all  the  ordinances  —  greatly  increases  the 
safety  of  intrusting  the  executive  direction  of  the  sevenil 
departments  to  a  single  head,  'i'he  experienced  council  is 
always  at  hand  to  investigate  anil  redress  abuses,  to  give 
advice,  and  to  supply  wisdom  for  emergencies. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  dcj)artments  which,  for 
peculiar  reas«)ns,  rcijuire  an  executive  Hnaril  of  several  mem- 
bers for  its  head.      Wc  have  just  considered  ouo  of  them  — 
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the  Board  of  Education  —  and  the  J5oai(l  of  llealtli  is  an- 
otlicr.  It  is  ahnost  too  phiin  for  discussion  that  there  can 
be  no  good  Board  of  Health  without  persons  well  instructed 
in  medical  sciences  and  sanitary  administration  having  an 
important  part  in  its  management.  Yet  a  good  medical 
commissioner  may  be  utterly  incompetent  for  dealing  with 
the  legal  and  constitutional  principles,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  business  interests  with  which  a  Board  of  Health 
must  deal.  The  advantage,  in  a  great  city,  of  having  a 
lifwyer  of  sound  judgment  —  sure  to  be  all  the  more  useful 
if  lie  has  been  a  judge  —  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Health 
Board  is  very  plain. 

As  such  a  Board  has  important  duties  in  connection  with 
light,  ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  among  its 
membership  a  person  specially  qualified  for  judging  of  such 
matters.  Thus  three  widely  different  qualifications,  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  person,  are  needed  upon  every  Board 
of  Health. 

Such  a  Board  can  hardly  have,  through  its  own  subordi- 
nates, the  means  of  exerting  either  the  physical  or  the  legal 
power  which  is  essential  for  supporting  the  numerous  strug- 
gles it  must  maintain  against  those  who  violate  the  duties, 
ordinances,  or  laws  it  is  bound  to  enforce.  It  consequently 
needs  to  have  a  close  alliance  with  the  police  force,  which 
is  best  effected  by  making  the  head,  or  some  high  officer 
of  this  force,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Health  Board.  We 
can  see  therefore  how  unwise  it  must  always  be  to  trust  the 
diverse  and  dangerous  powers  of  such  a  Board  to  any  single 
officer. 

2.  Another  class  of  reasons  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 
No  othcial  powers  are  less  clearly  definable,  or  are  more 
summarily  and  secretly  exercised,  than  those  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  It  both  makes  its  orders,  and  directs  and  supervises 
their  prompt  execution  —  often  acting  the  part  at  once  of 
prosecutors,  of  judges  and  jurors,  of  sheriffs  and  constables. 
Hence  the  plain  need  that  every  Board  of  Health  should 
have  in  its  membership,  not  only  experience  and  capacity  of 
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different  kinds,  but  every  possible  guaranty  of  wisdom,  de- 
liberation, and  justice  in  its  action.  A  single  judge  is  safe, 
for  he  must  act  publicly,  must  follow  precedents,  and  must 
hear  both  sides  before  he  directs  the  execution  of  his  orders ; 
and  he  is  subject  to  appellate  authority.  But  a  single  health 
officer,  who  may  act  secretly  and  summarily,  may  easily 
become  an  effective  force  for  party  despotism,  as  was  notori- 
ously the  case  in  New  York  City  before  186G,  when  a  Hoard 
of  Health  of  the  kind  here  suggested  was  first  established.^ 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  American  cities 
party  managers  regularly  count  upon  the  exercise  —  or  the 
threat  of  the  exercise  —  of  the  powers  of  the  single  liealth 
officer  as  an  effective  force  in  partisan  warfare  for  extorting 
political  assessment  and  coercing  voters. 

3.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  party  opinions  of 
health  officers  are  intrinsically  immaterial,  that  all  control- 
ling party  bias  or  zeal  on  their  part  are  disqualification  for 
their  duties,  and  that  every  kind  of  party  interference  in  their 
selection  and  doings  is  an  evil  against  which  the  criminal  law 
should  be  directed. 

4.  According  to  theories  quite  generally  accepted,  a  Hoard 
of  Health  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  whose  supreme  duty 
concerns  local  Home  Rule  and  safety.  This  is  a  sellish  and 
largely  untenable  view,  being  a  part  of  the  false  and  super- 
ficial system  of  Home  Rule  which  we  have  felt  compelled  to 
controvert.  Pestilence  and  contagion  regard  no  govern- 
mental lines,  but  from  villages  and  cities  sweep  over  whole 
states.  The  state  has  a  common  duty  to  protect  all  its  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  any  local  health  ollicers,  by  reason  of  incapacity 
or  neglect,  allow  causes  of  peril  to  the  public  health  to  be 
developed,  or  to  enter  the  state,  the  state  will  be  unfaithful 
to  its  obligations  to  the  whole  people  if  it  does  not  supply  a 
prompt  and  paramount  health  authority  whicli  will  super- 
sede or  coerce  the  delin(|uent  local  ollicials.  'I'he  New  York 
state  health  officer,  tlie  (luarantino  commissioners  at  New 
York  and  other  ports,  and  the  action  of  the  national  guvern- 

1  llndor  N.  Y.  Iavt  of  iHiKi,  Ch.  74  ami  Ch.  686.    8oe  U«i$ter,  etc.  v.  Board  <^ 
Health,  ftc,  37  N.  Y.  Uop.  titW,  and  70 do.  536. 
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ment  for  the  protection  of  Iieiiltli  under  the  power  to  regulate 
eonimerce  are  but  broader  examples  of  the  same  paramount 
function  and  duty— a  duty  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
alleged  riglit  of  a  municipality  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  reference 
to  sjiniUiry  affairs. 

5.  It  was  such  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  which 
pave  form  to  the  New  York  health  law  of  18GG  to  which  we 
have  referred.  It  is  a  law  peculiar  in  theory,  framework, 
and  administrative  methods,  and  it  has  produced  results  so 
beneficial  as  to  deserve  some  notice,  though  many  facts  of 
imjxjrtance  can  be  allowed  space  only  in  notes. ^ 

().  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  bring  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Board  various  matters  which  —  being  regarded 
:us  nuisances  —  had  generally  been  supposed  to  entitle  the 
offender  proceeded  against  to  a  trial  by  jury — a  trial  likely 
to  disastrously  affect  the  salutary  efficiency  of  the  Board. 
The  attempt  was  therefore  made  by  this  law,  and  by  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  to  give 

^  Previous  to  its  enactment  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York  City  had  been 
as  alarm inj;  as  it  was  corrupt  and  despotic ;  the  single  health  officer  —  subordinate 
to  the  mayor  whom  the  dominant  city  party  elected  —  had  habitually  prostituted 
his  authority  for  carrying  the  elections  and  extorting  assessments  in  aid  of  his 
party.  There  had  recently  been  a  non-partisan  uprising  in  favor  of  sanitary 
reform.  There  had  begun  to  be  distrust  of  party-elected  maj'ors,  and  doubt 
had  begun  to  show  itself  on  the  part  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  theory  of  achieving  sanitary  reform  "by  giving  all  power  to  the 
mayor  and  holding  him  responsible."  A  law  based  on  a  different  theory  was 
demanded  and  enacted.  It  was  to  be  made  applicable  not  only  to  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  to  considerable  outlying  districts,  being  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  district  which  is  now  included  under  the  law  of  1897  creating 
the  Greater  New  York. 

A  bill  creating  a  Board  of  Health  was  framed  substantially  upon  the  theory 
which  we  have  set  forth.  The  successors  of  the  first  four  commissioners  named 
—  whose  terms  were  so  classified  that  one  of  them  would  retire  each  year —  were 
to  hold  office  for  four  years.  No  mayor  and  no  popular  election  were  to  have  any 
part  in  filling  the  offices  or  controlling  the  administration  under  the  law. 

While  the  law  gave  much  larger  powers  to  the  Health  Board  than  any  other 
Health  Board  in  this  country  had  ever  possessed,  or,  perhaps,  yet  possesses,  the 
exercise  of  it  was  so  justly  regulated  that  the  Board  practically  had  less  oppor- 
tunity for  arbitrary,  secret,  or  corrupt  action  than  was  possessed  by  most  health 
authorities  in  American  cities.  The  Board  was  given  the  whole  ordinance-making 
power  pertaining  to  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  —  for  there  was  no  competent 
or  non-partisan  city  council.  The  Board  was  given  even  a  power  of  making 
arrests.    Laws  of  New  York,  1882,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  623. 
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the  Board  the  extensive  powers  it  needed,  and  consequently 
to  practically  so  restrict  the  false  and  pretended  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  that  it  could  not  longer  be  used  effectively  in 
aid  of  partisan  and  demagogical  influence  for  the  purposes 
of  obstruction  and  impunity.  That  (juite  original  attempt 
was  very  successful,  and  no  provision  of  the  law  has  been 
more  useful. 

The  salutary  power  of  the  Board  thus  constituted  wa.s  con- 
spicuous from  the  outset.  Under  the  law — the  fundamental 
provisions  of  which  are  still  enforced  —  many  thousands  of 
cases  of  nuisances  of  the  most  varied  kinds  have  been  justly 
and  speedily  dealt  ^vith  by  the  Board  without  any  jury  trial, 
and  thus  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York  has  Ijeen  greatly 
improved.^ 

7.  It  was  a  part  of  the  theory  upon  which  this  law  was 
based  —  the  same  theory  which  has  largely  given  form  and 
character  to  the  city  council  herein  proposed  —  that  goo<l 
sanitary  administration  can  be  best  secured  by  appealing  to 
public  opinion  rather  than  to  party  opinion,  and  through  a 
continuous  sanitary  body,  the  control  of  which  no  party  can 
grasp  as  the  prize  of  a  victory  in  a  single  election,  yet 
a  body  the  members  of  which  shall  at  all  times  be  fitly 
responsive  to  public  sentiment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Health  thus 
created  has  been  the  most  just,  powerful,  and  useful  body 
for  sanitary  administration  which  has  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  found  a  great  source  of  its  strength 
in  the  provision  for  giving  the  persons  to  Ixi  affected  by  its 
})r()posed  action  a  fair  opportunity,  in  all  important  proceed- 
ings, for  appearing  before  the  lioard  and  presenting  evidence 
in  their  own  defence  before  final  action  should  be  taken  ; 
but  it  allowed  prompt  and  summary  proceedings  in  other 
cases.* 

>  As  tlu>  writer  drafted  this  law  ami  the  Code  of  Saititary  OnlinmiMMM  midcr  It, 
and  wa.s  for  several  yearx  the  Irgal  adviser  of  the  BoanI,  he  bt  able  to  ipeak  deA- 
nltely  of  its  pnirtioal  efTe<'t.H. 

'^Ser.  li  of  the  art.  The  JuNtlee  aud  utility  of  the  proceeding!  under  this 
I^oard  were  such  tliat,  after  the  Twco<l  foi'tion  ha«l  triiimphe«l  in  1H70,  it  did  not 
venture  ttt  re]K>al  its  fuiiduiuental  luotiiods  which  still  «urvivo,  though  for  party 
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The  foUowini^  sii^nificant  facts  illustrate  the  non-partisan 
character,  the  moral  tone,  and  the  stability  of  administration 
whicli  such  a  law  has  secured :  no  case  of  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion hius  yet  (1897)  been  proved  against  the  Board  of  Health 
or  any  one  of  its  oHicers ;  tlie  investigations  of  New  York 
City  afYairs  in  1805  —  in  which  fraud  and  extortion  were 
proved  against  various  officers  and  departments  of  the  city 
government  —  disclosed  nothing  of  the  kind  against  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  left  its  officers  undisturbed ;  the  same 
person  who  was  first  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1866  now  holds  the 
same  office  which  he  has  lilled  continuously  for  more  than 
thirty-three  years.  ^ 

8.  Next  in  importance  to  a  well-constituted  Board  of 
Health,  and  competent  members  to  fill  it,  is  a  code  of  good 
sanitary  laws  for  the  state,  appropriately  applicable  to  every 
city  within  its  borders.  Neither  New  York  nor  hardly  any 
American  state  has  such  a  piece  of  legislation.  Yet  the 
health  laws  and  ordinances  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York  contain  most  of  the  provisions  needed  for  such  a  code, 
and  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  practice. 

The  importance,  in  the  interests  both  of  justice  and  safety, 
of  liaving  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  the  Boards  of  Health 
in  a  state  clearly  defined,  is  manifest.  All  uncertainty  on 
these  points  facilitates  despotism  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  health  authorities,  tends  to  the  prostitution  of  their 
powers  for  partisan  purposes,  and  causes  excessive  litigation 
and  needless  peril  to  the  public  health.  Such  a  code  should 
clearly  set  forth  not  only  what  powers  the  Boards  of  Health 
—  allowed  the  largest  authority  —  may  exercise,  but  also 
what  parts  of  these  powers  are  allowed  to  Boards  of  a  more 

advantages  New  York  City  was  made  a  separate  sanitary  district,  and  the  mayor 
•was  given  the  appointing  power.  The  Board  now  (1897)  consists  of  four  members, 
of  which  the  Health  Oliicerof  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Police  are  two. 

*  It  would  have  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests  to  have  had  a 
succession  of  short-term  secretaries  according  to  the  party  method  of  electing 
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limited  jurisdiction  and  authority.  Upon  the  granting  of  a 
new  city  charter,  a  brief  reference  to  this  code  would  define 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  subject  of  public  liealth  ;  every 
decision  of  the  courts  on  sanitary  subjects  would  apply 
to  every  city ;  the  duties  of  health  ofi&cers  would  be  better 
defined,  and  the  riglits  and  safety  of  the  citizen  would  be 
better  protected. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  should  be  allowed  adequate 
powers  for  superseding  for  the  time  any  local  Board  of 
liealth  which,  by  its  neglect,  has  allowed  the  common  safety 
of  the  state  to  be  imperilled.^ 

9.  It  is  an  unfortunate  incident  to  the  advantages  of  our 
national  system  that  we  must  have,  in  the  main,  independent 
health  administration  in  each  state ;  but  to  make  this  evil 
worse  by  allowing  every  city  and  town  to  be  independent  in 
this  regard,  seems  little  short  of  connivance  at  our  own  peril. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  state  will  soon  be  wise 
enough  to  prepare  a  model  state  sanitary  code  which  the 
other  states  can  in  the  main  adopt  ?  ^ 

The  state  of  New   York  has  done  much   in  the  way  of 

1  See  precedents  on  this  subject  in  Ch.  II. 

2  It  is  not  very  auspicious  for  au  early  result  of  this  kind  that  the  constitutioa 
of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1894,  divided  its  cities  into  three  classes:  (1)  those 
having  a  population  of '250,000  or  more  ;  (2)  those  havint;  a  loss  population,  but  not 
less  than  r»(J,<K)0;  and  (3)  all  the  other  cities  —  of  wliioh  latter  class  there  are 
thirty.  Two  boards  of  commissioners  were  apix)inted  by  the  governor  in  ISIO,  — 
one  to  draft  a  nKulol  charter  for  cities  of  the  second  class,  the  other  to  draft  such 
a  charter  for  those  of  the  third  class.  The  draft  of  charters  thence  resultinj;  are 
not  only  in  principle  and  detailed  provisions  widely  dissimilar,  but  provide  very 
different  powers  forlioardsof  Health, —  two  distinct  systems  in  fact,  — their  authors 
apparently  failing  to  see  the  advantap^es  of  a  state  sanitary  coilo.  .Xpitarently, 
Htill  another  system  remains  to  bo  devised  f«)r  the  larger  cities  of  the  tirst  class, 
thou^jh  no  pHxi  reasons  appear  why  one  system,  with  appropriate  adaptations, 
and  the  same  non-partisan  methods,  should  not  be  en forceil,  as  we  have  explained. 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  state.    There  seems  no >;oo«l  reason  why  a  II 

city  of  20,<)<K)  or  ;!0,(K)0  i)e*)plo  should  not  —  like  judges,  sherifT-. 
there  —  have  as  lar^o  powers  as  such  a  Board  and  oHlcers  In  a  city  of  4<>,UUU, 
fiO.ooo,  or  2.'>0,0<X)  people,  though  it  may  have  leiis  frequtMit  iKvasions  for  u.ninjj 
them.  Such  diverse  systems  of  health  laws  mutt  lead  to  mucli  confusion  and 
needless  liti^Jatlon.  Apparently,  when,  under  such  difToronl  sy.Htoms,  a  city  of  tl>o 
third  class  shall  come  to  have  .V),(HN)  inhabitants,  or  a  city  of  the  S4Vond  class 
shall  come  to  have  250,000,  It  will  suddenly  an«l  rather  grotesquely  |«m  from  one 
code  of  loeal  laws  and  ordinances  directly  uudor  anotlier,  witb,  perhaps,  rather 
embarrassing  consuquunces. 
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demonstrating  the  advantage  of  a  state  Board  of  Ilealtli 
having  adeqnate  powers  over  the  local  Health  J^oards  to  be 
exercised  wlienever  the  action  of  the  Boards  is  inadequate. 
Mr.  Fairlie  has  set  fortli  interesting  facts  on  the  subject 
whicli  deserve  the  attention  of  legislators.^ 

1  Cent,  of  Administration  in  New  York,  pp.  136-147. 
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CHAPTER    XVr.  — CONCERNING    POLICE   ADMINISTRATION 

Nafuro  of  the  duties  of  policemen.  Need  that  they  shonld  not  be  partisans. 
Mii.st  treat  members  of  all  parties  alike.  Theory  and  effect  of  bi-partisan  police 
commission.s.  Such  roinmis.sions  demoralize  p<diceinen  anfi  cau.se  corruption. 
Parties  create  bi-partisan  cummis-sions  in  order  to  secure  a  monojioly  of  patron- 
age and  spoils.  Vicious  Ma.s.sachusettH  laws  on  the  subject,  A  still  worse 
police  law  of  New  York.  The  best  citizens  for  poliremen  declare*!  incompetent, 
in  order  to  give  the  partisans  of  .\lbany  a  moiioixdy.  Whether  policemen  are 
state  or  are  mere  municipal  officers  they  should  regard  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  whole  people.    They  should  be  impartial  as  between  state  and  the  city. 

Reasons  why  the  state  should  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  p<dice  in 
cities.  Prartice  on  the  subject  in  European  countries,  and  its  utility.  S<»me 
state  officer  should  inspect  local  police.  Such  inspection  would  be  highly  useful. 
Police  system  of  Great  Britain.  Kind  of  state  inspection  .American  policemen 
need.  Policemen  will  soon  be  needed  outside  of  cities.  The  efTect  of  the  state  in- 
spections we  now  have  justifies  its  extension  to  the  police.  Why  policemen  should 
sometimes  be  used  instead  of  militia  to  sujjpress  mobs  and  riots  outside  cities. 
Great  need  and  utility  of  a  state  police  code  generally  applicable  to  all  munici- 
palities. What  the  code  should  provide.  Easier  service  should  be  provide*!  for 
the  older  policemen.  R<?tiriiig  allowances.  Whether  there  shouh!  be  a  "single 
head  of  the  police,"  and  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Why  the  mayor  should  not 
be  head  of  the  police.  What  power  the  council  should  have  in  regard  to  it.  Why 
impossible  that  any  single  officer  should  control  all  police  matters. 

We  have  referred  to  several  problems  of  police  adminis- 
tration, but  the  subject  requires  further  notice.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  policemen  should  not  be  partisans,  or  seek  to  promote 
the  interests  of  any  party,  sect,  or  faction.  They  should  be 
impartial  and  just  alike  toward  all  the  people  —  their  pro- 
tectors regardless  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions. 
They  should  be  selected  and  governed  irrespective  of  po- 
litical or  religious  views  or  afliliations,  and  should  he  so 
disciplined  and  instructed  iks  to  develop  and  sustain  a  non- 
part  i.san  spirit.  Just  in  the  degree  that  any  policeman,  or 
ollicer  of  the  polices  force,  has  a  controlling  bias  of  mind 
for  or  against  any  party,  faction,  or  sect,  he  is  unfit  for 
his  ])osition. 

1.  There  is,  legitimately,  no  republican  way  and  no  demo- 
cratic way  of  being  a  good  police  t)lViccr ;   but  one  non-parti- 
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sail,  patriotic,  and  iini)artial  way,  wliich  should  be  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  state.  Every  police  officer  ought  to 
strive  to  be  an  impartial  servant  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  tlie  lawful  commands  of  superior 
authority.  A  community  incapable  of  thus  regarding  its 
policemen  cannot  have,  and  can  hardly  deserve  to  have,  a 
good  city  government. 

The  policeman's  position  is  largely  that  of  the  soldier, 
though  the  policeman  has  more  liberty  and  may  be  held 
to  a  greater  individual  responsibility  than  the  soldier. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  functions  or  legitimate  discipline 
of  policemen  which  tends  to  make  them  either  partisans  or 
elect ioneerers.  If  not  tempted  or  coerced  by  politicians  and 
party  managers,  policemen  would,  as  regularly  as  soldiers, 
attend  to  their  duties  and  become  true  servants  of  the 
people.  The  greatest  difficulties  of  policemen,  as  well  as 
the  most  vicious  influences  which  they  encounter,  arise  from 
the  interference  of  parties  and  their  managers.  Under  a 
well-devised  and  well-managed  municipal  system  parties 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have,  nor  w^ould  patriotic  and 
legitimate  parties  seek  to  gain,  any  more  control  of  the 
police  administration  than  of  that  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
We  can  have  a  good  non-partisan  police  force,  which  will 
treat  all  tlie  people  fairly,  as  soon  as  we  place  it  under  laws 
and  regulations  which  disregard  all  mere  party  and  sectarian 
interests,  and  give  its  members  a  real  liberty  and  power  to 
properly  discharge  their  functions. 

2.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  not  only  of  all  citizens,  but  of 
all  parties  and  factions,  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
non-partisan  discharge  of  the  duties  of  policemen.  But 
parties  and  politicians  generally  take  a  very  different  view 
of  these  matters.  They  insist  on  a  party  test  for  entering 
the  police  force ;  they  claim  that  active  party  men  are  the 
best  policemen  ;  they  declare  that  such  men  have  the  highest 
claims  upon  the  offices  under  police  departments. 

If  that  theory  be  true,  every  party  should  insist  on  filling 
with  its  most  active  adherents  not  only  every  place  on  a 
police  commission,  but  every  position  under  it.     This  has 
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been  the  half-civilized  theory  upon  which  Tammany,  most 
politicians,  and  many  American  cities  have  liabitually  acted, 
save  as  coerced  by  the  civil  service  reform  laws. 

Experience  has  so  far  shown  the  disastrous  effects  of 
enforcing  this  theory  that  public  opinion,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  has  become  too  enlightened  for  its  safe  avowal 
by  parties.  They  dare  not  longer  openly  insist  on  a  police 
force,  or  even  a  police  commission,  being  composed  of  the 
adherents  of  a  single  party  or  sect. 

8.  C'andor,  consistency,  and  truth  require  them  to  admit, 
as  a  consequence,  that  neither  mere  partisans  nor  politicians, 
but  only  such  fair-minded  men  as  we  have  described,  are  fit 
to  be  made  either  policemen  or  police  commissioners.  But 
city  parties  have  not  patriotism  enough  for  this.  It  would 
suppress  much  party  patronage  and  spoils,  and  would  in 
principle  condemn  the  whole  party  system  for  governing 
cities.  They  therefore  insist  —  and  so,  very  thoughtlessly, 
do  many  more  worthy  men  — that  representatives  from  each 
party  shall  be  balanced  on  police  commissions.  Undtr  tliis 
system  one  unfit  man  is  to  be  employed  to  compel  another 
unfit  man  to  do  his  duty.  This  is  the  origin  and  theory 
of  bi-partisan  commissions. 

It  is  really  a  party  device  for  securing  a  party  monopoly  of 
patronage  and  spoils,  and  for  dividing  them  between  the 
managers  of  the  great  parties  —  often  conspiring  together. 

Bi-partisan  commissions  would  seem  grotes(iuely  absurd 
were  it  not  for  the  glamour  of  justice  with  which  party 
illusion  and  ambition  clothe  tliem.  They  involve  tlie  con- 
fession that  partisan  zeal  and  activity,  in  city-party  politics, 
generally  disqualify  men  for  doing  justice  and  being  honest 
where  party  interests  are  concerned.  Why  not  then  make 
j)olice  commissi(mers,  as  we  make  generals  and  admirals,  out 
of  non-partisan,  fair-minded,  in<lependont  men  who  desire, 
and  arc  able,  to  treat  all  citizens  witli  common  justice  re- 
gardless of  party.  This  is  a  too  disinterested  and  patriotic 
policy  for  mere  politicians;  and  until  wo  are  enlightened 
enough  as  a  people  to  do  this,  it  is  very  likely  that  bi- 
partisan commissions,  bud  ixs  they  are,  may  be  better  than 
2u 
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commissions  composed  wliolly  of  ixjliticians  from  the  same 
party. 

4.  The  tlicory  that  i)olicc  commissioners  are  to  be  selected 
not  because  they  are  most  fit  for  tlie  police  service,  but 
because  tliey  are  party  favorites,  has  far-reaching  and  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Parties  and  their  managers  would 
be  indifferent  as  to  their  party  affiliations,  if  police  officers 
were  not  expected  to  use  their  official  power  effectively 
for  party  advantage.  The  police  commissioners  represent- 
ing a  party  are  regarded  by  its  managers  as  having  a 
duty  to  gain  for  it  all  possible  patronage,  to  aid  its  elec- 
tioneering leaders  and  captains,  and  to  supply  its  treasury 
with  money  extorted  by  policemen  through  fear  of  their 
power.  It  is  a  flagitious  doctrine  disgraceful  to  any  en- 
lightened community.  What  more  natural  than  that  such 
commissioners  should  choose  unscrupulous,  partisan  police- 
men ready  to  serve  their  party  in  all  possible  ways  ?  What 
more  natural  than  that  such  policemen  should  become  the 
vassals  of  party  managers  —  as  ready  to  extort  blackmail  as 
they  to  levy  party  assessments  ? 

As  every  bargain  between  these  commissioners  to  bring 
active,  party  electioneerers,  rather  than  conscientious,  non- 
partisan citizens,  upon  the  police  force  inures  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  leaders  and  bosses  of  both  parties,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  so  often  found  in  conspiracy  with 
each  otlier  ?  Republican  electioneering  bullies  and  manipu- 
lators are  made  policemen,  and  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
for  their  offences,  by  the  votes  of  democratic  commissioners, 
on  the  condition  that  democratic  desperadoes,  bribers,  and 
blackmailers  on  the  police  force  are  saved  from  punishment 
by  the  votes  of  Republican  commissioners.  The  bi-partisan 
system  strongly  tempts  the  commissioners  to  combine  against 
the  public  interests  for  party  gain,  and  to  reject  the  most 
worthy  applicants  for  places  as  policemen.  They  divide 
patronage  between  them,  and  become  its  active  purveyors ; 
they  are  naturally  more  anxious  to  secure  effective  agents 
for  their  party  than  impartial  police  officers  for  the  people  — 
officers  who  will  be  the  minions  of  neither  a  party  nor  a  boss. 
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5.  These  influences  impel  bi-partisan  commissions  to  a 
constant,  indecent,  and  degrading  competition  for  party  ad- 
vantage, and  strongly  tend  to  bring  upon  the  police  force 
the  most  astute  partisans  and  most  unscrupulous  electioneer- 
ers  whom  the  respective  party  commissioners  can  secure. 
They  know  that  the  city-party  managers  generally  prefer 
such  policemen  to  those  who  will  attempt  nothing  for  mere 
party  gain.  Hence  the  hate  of  these  managers  toward  non- 
partisan commissioners ;  hence  the  natural  fear  of  non- 
partisan policemen  to  fully  discharge  tlieir  duties.^ 

6.  Men  thus  made  policemen  naturally  see  their  advantage 
in  imitating  the  commissioners,  and  in  servility  to  their 
party  and  its  boss.  If  a  policeman  may  use  his  power  to 
serve  a  party,  why  may  he  not  use  it  to  serve  himself,  —  to 
levy  blackmail,  and  aid  the  party  leaders?  If  policemen 
may  be  appointed  and  promoted  for  party  advantage,  why 
may  they  not  for  party  advantage  arrest  a  party  opponent, 
or  refuse  to  arrest  a  criminal  party  associate?  Thus  our 
party  police  system  may  almost  be  said  to  suggest  and  jus- 
tify the  worst  practices  incident  to  our  police  degradation. 

7.  It  seems  impossible  to  acquit  parties  of  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  create  —  through  the  bi-partisan  system — a  mo- 
nopoly of  police  patronage  and  power  for  themselves,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  police  service  that  class  of  independent, 
non-j)artisan,  and  conscientious  citizens  wlio  are  really  most 
lit  for  it.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  in  whidi  the  spoils  system 
has  been  less  despotic  than  in  most  states,  the  police  laws 
disclose  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  laws  relating  to  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  l'\ill  Kivcr  use  this  language,  **  The 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  sliall  appoint  from 
the  two  principal  political  parties  three  legal  voters  who  shall 
constitute  the  board  of  police  for  said  city.   .   .   ."^ 

Tht;  commissioners  composing  tins  Hoard  make  all  np- 
j)()inlments   to   tlif   police    force,   all    removals  from    it,  and 


*  Wp  hardly  iiocmI  nay  tlmt  wo  havo  boon  ii|M«akini;  of  the  |>arty  poller  syHtrm 
as  unafTt'ottMl  by  tho  civil  Hcrvioo  vxaminntioiiH,  which  in  Mvvral  cities  have  put 
noiiHidcniblt'  fhiH'ks  u|Min  tho  oviN  wp  havo  charactorl/ed. 

->  Mass    Uiwa,  IHX',,  Cli.  ;5j:«;  l.;iw».  181M.  fh.  .Vil. 
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control  the  wliole  police  iulministratioii.  They  naturally 
conform  to  the  despotic  party  test  thus  imposed  on  the  gov- 
ernor. As  the  party  in  power  in  the  state  selects  two  com- 
missioners from  its  own  ranks,  and  allows  only  one  to  the 
otlicr,  the  liope  of  gaining  the  larger  share  of  this  vicious 
patronage,  under  such  a  law,  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  igno- 
ble and  degrading  party  contention  and  proscription.  Wliat 
moral  right  has  the  nohle  state  of  Massachusetts  —  what  legal 
right  compatible  with  justice  or  the  welfare  of  her  citizens  — 
to  thus  establish  a  party  test  for  the  police  service  — to  say 
that  no  man  shall  be  a  police  commissioner  —  or  by  implica- 
tion a  policeman  —  unless  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  her  "two 
principal  political  parties  "  ?  Why  not  as  justly  enforce  the 
siime  test  for  entering  the  army  or  the  militia  ?  ^ 

8.  A  recent  law  of  New  York  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trates both  the  aim  of  bi-partisan  commissions,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  her  party  leaders  for  using  them  for  despotic  and 
illegal  purposes. 2  The  law  creates  a  police  commission  for 
the  city  of  Albany.  Every  public  interest  and  duty  of  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  required  that  the  police  force,  at  the  state 
capital,  should  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  mere  partisan 
politics.  The  law  provides  for  a  police  commission  to  con- 
sist of  four  members,  only  two  of  whom  are  to  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  They  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
common  council  of  Albany.  No  member  of  this  body  can 
vote  for  more  than  two  of  them.  Neither  the  mayor  nor  the 
governor  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
commissioners  are  not  to  be  classified,  and  hence  will  all  go 
out  of  office  at  once.  Their  terms  are  only  two  years,  and 
there  will,  therefore,  be  a  partisan  battle  over  the  police  force 
every  alternate  year.  The  classified,  five-year  terms  of  the 
police  commissioners  for  Boston  apparently  give  more  sta- 
bility to  police  administration  and  put  more  restraints  upon 
vicious  party  strife  than  the  legislators  at  Albany  desired. 

1  The  case  of  Rathhone  v.  Wirth,  etc.,  150  N.  Y.  Rep.,  459,  suggests  that  the 
constitutionality  of  these  Massachusetts  laws  is  hardly  more  defensible  than 
their  policy.  This  party  test  for  her  police  force  seems  utterly  incompatible  with 
her  civil  service  reform  laws. 

2  X.  Y.  Laws,  18itG,  Ch.  427,  Sec.  3. 
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They  obviously  wanted  a  party  contest  and  a  new  party  deal 
every  two  years  —  thus  insuring  a  rapid  succession  of  parti- 
san commissioners  and  servile  party  henchmen  on  the  police 
force.  To  further  make  sure  of  this,  they  put  these  unprece- 
dented and  disgraceful  words  into  the  law,  *' No  person  is 
eligible  to  the  ofiice  of  police  commissioner  unless,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  is  a  member  of  the  political  party 
or  organization  ^  having  the  highest  or  the  next  highest 
representation  in  the  common  council." 

Thus  all  citizens  of  Albany  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
two  favored  parties  or  factions — no  matter  how  superior 
their  qualifications  for  a  police  commissioner  —  are  declared 
ineligible,  are  practically  branded  as  incompetent,  for 
the  ollice.  Party  and  faction  monojjoly  is  encouraged  by 
law  —  by  a  law  which,  in  substance,  says  to  every  resident 
of  the  state  capital,  ''If  you  would  be  a  police  commissioner, 
—  practically  if  you  would  be  a  policeman,  —  be  servile  to 
the  parties  and  factions  in  majority  in  the  city  council  ; 
make  it  plain  to  them  that  as  a  policeman  you  would  use 
your  power  to  increase  their  votes,  fill  their  treasuries,  and 
screen  their  frauds  —  at  whatever  cost  to  the  people."  It 
tells  the  people  that  the  good  policeman  is  not  the  officer 
who  treats  all  citizens  fairly  and  alike,  but  is  he  who  dis- 
criminates for  party  advantage  ;  that  the  police  force  at  the 
state  capital  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  such  expert, 
unscrupulous  politicians  and  partisans  as  commissioners  thus 
selected  will  be  sure  to  place  upon  it.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  law  dishonored  the  political  civilization  of 
the  state  of  New  York  —  that  it  is  fit  only  for  a  half-civilized 
city  or  a  media} val  age.  It  will  stand  on  the  statute  book 
b(»th  as  an  ominous  warning  and  an  infamous  avowal  of  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  those  besotted  partis;ins  who  are 
incompetent  to  deal  with  our  municipal  affairs  in  reference 
to  th(^  public  interest  but  constantly  seek  to  prostitute 
miini'ipal  power  for  pci*sonal  and  party  advantage. 

1  Thn  uso  of  the  word  "  orj^Anlauition  "  tnaken  It  poMlblo  for  mer«  fArlionn  to 
claim  tlio  ri^ht  to  Iwivo  two  |M»llt*o  C'  ,  thu4  .itlinuUUog  and  mrari^ 

in^  tlto  growth  of  |>;itroimKL*-»)>)ngcrt;.  >  ibo  utmoAL 
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Hut,  happily,  iis  these  pages  are  being  written,^  the  high- 
est court  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  dechired  the  hiw 
unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it  brands  every  other 
citizen,  except  those  who  are  members  of  the  two  parties,  as 
ineligible  to  hold  the  olHce  of  police  commissioner,  curtails 
the  constitutional  right  of  Home  Rule,  sets  up  illegal  party 
tests  for  oflice,  and  violates  "  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  governments."  ^ 

II 

1.  The  question  whether  police  commissioners  and  police- 
men should  be  regarded  as  municipal  officers  or  as  state  offi- 
cers, has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  importance.  If 
we  concede  their  functions  to  be  wholly  municipal,  the  state 
should  not  interfere  with  their  exercise.  But,  if  they  are  in 
part  state  functions,  then  the  state  has  a  constant  duty  as  to 
their  performance.  In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  language 
of  the  state  constitution  and  laAvs  may  decide  this  question 
—  as  it  does  in  the  state  of  New  York  —  by  classing  them 
as  municipal  officers.  But  in  several  states  police  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  as  state  officers,  and  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  such  by  the  courts. ^ 

It  will  be  useful  to  inquire  how  far,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
functions  of  such  officers  are  merely  municipal.  The  resi- 
dents of  cities  have  certainly  the  most  direct  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  police  administration  which  consists  in  promoting 
civic  convenience  and  in  enforcing  city  ordinances.  It  is 
just  and  wise,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  American  constitu- 
tions, to  allow  city  residents  large  powers  over  the  selection 
and  control  of  police  officers.  But  these  residents  are  far 
from  being  the  only  persons  interested  in  the  functions  re- 
ferred to,  and  city  functions  are  by  no  means  the  most 
important  which  policemen  have  to  perform. 

1  October,  1896. 

2  See  Rathbone  v.  Wirth,  etc.,  150  N.  Y.  Rep.,  459.  There  are  laws  in  several 
sutes  which  the  reasoning  of  this  decision  condemns  as  unconstitutional. 

«  Professor  Goodnow  has  referred  to  the  conflicting  cases  on  the  subject,  and 
has  clearly  stated  the  legal  principles  involved.  Mua.  Home  Rule,  pp.  133-141, 
239,  liJO;  Pol.  Sci.  Quarterly,  March,  1896,  p.  16. 
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Policemen  are  representatives  of  the  state  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  lier  <^eneral  laws  and  for  the  protection  of  all  her 
citizens.  We  have  contrasted  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
the  state  laws  of  paramount  importance — all  those  relating 
to  religion,  to  liberty,  to  social  and  family  relations,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  to  corporations, 
to  land  titles,  to  commerce,  to  international  relations,  to 
crimes  which  have  a  common  application  to  the  city  and  the 
country  —  with  the  limited  laws  and  ordinances  which  are 
especially  provided  for  municipalities.^  The  state  provides 
for  punishing  those  guilty  of  all  the  highest  crimes,  and  they 
ai)ply  alike  to  the  city  and  the  country.  It  luis  a  duty  to 
make  them  uniform,  and  to  see  that  they  are  uniformly 
enforced,  whether  in  municipalities  or  country  districts. 
Policemen  act  for  the  state  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws, 
and  no  city  has  a  legal  right  —  or  should  be  conceded  to 
have  a  moral  right  —  to  control  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  police  officers,  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  general  laws.  If  a  city  should  resist  the  state 
as  to  these  matters,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
appeal  to  military  force  ;  and  it  may  invoke  even  the  aid  of 
the  national  government.^  If  these  statements  are  the  mere- 
est  truisms,  it  is  the  false  and  pernicious  claims  made  in  the 
name  of  absolute  Home  Rule  which  makes  them  necessary. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  general  laws,  police- 
men are,  in  a  legal  sense,  executive  otficei-s  of  the  state,  and 
have  a  duty  to  consider  its  aggregate  interests.  So  profound 
is  the  interest  of  the  rural  residents  of  a  state  in  havinjj  jjood 
police  administration  in  its  cities,  that  tliey  would  be  wise 
to  pay  its  whole  cost  if  the  cities  could  not  be  comi)elled  to 
do  so. 

All  the  reasons  which  require  that  the  laws  on  the  great 
sul)jects  referred  to  should  be  the  same  in  the  country  and  in 
the  city  —  and  be  uniformly  interpreted  by  the  courts  —  also 
re(iuire  that  they  should  be  uniformly  executed  by  policemen. 

>  S.M>  Ch.  II.  pp.  .12-35, 

^'l'\w  stall'  <»f  Now  York  c«ll»vl  onl  the  militia  to  hrlnR  Mayor  W«^m|  of  Now 
Yurk  Cily  to  ubvdiuiicu,  wbuu  hu  \xswi  the  city  police  to  resist  a  policu  law  of  1mA7. 
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This  sliould  be  done  under  a  pervading  sense  of  duty  to 
serve  the  state  supremely,  and  not  merely  a  particular  city  or 
villai,'t».  Police  oflicers  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  state,  and  to  regard  their  obliga- 
tit)ns  to  it  and  its  whole  j)eople  as  superior  to  the  duty  they 
owe  to  any  local  division  of  either.  A  city  policeman  has 
no  more  right  to  execute  the  laws,  than  a  city  judge  has  to 
construe  them,  for  the  special  advantage  of  his  city. 

We  must  make  the  state  worthy  of  its  ideal  and  competent 
for  its  duties.  We  must  not  rebel  against  its  essential  power 
merely  because  our  vicious  party  methods  and  our  neglect 
of  our  civic  duties  have  degraded  it  in  our  estimation.  To 
teach  policemen  that  they  are  mere  city  officials  having  a 
right  to  take  sides  with  the  city  against  the  state,  or  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  representatives  of  a  mayor  or  of  a 
city  party,  is  unjustifiable,  false,  and  demoralizing  ,  and  so 
it  is  also  to  cause  them  to  think  that  they  may  act  on  the 
theory  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  its  cities 
are  hostile,  or  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  alone  is 
responsible  for  bad  city  administration.  False  teaching  on 
these  points  has  done  much  to  cause  the  police  force  of 
American  cities  to  become  the  active  and  corrupt  agents 
of  city  parties  and  bosses. 

Ill 

1.  Another  view  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  police 
force  of  cities  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  duties  and  the 
cost  of  the  city  police  are  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
immense  amounts  of  property  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  state  which  it  must 
guard.  This  cost  in  many  cities  is  much  greater  by  reason 
of  their  commercial  relations.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
state  itself  should  pay  some  part  of  this  increased  cost.  Is 
it  not  also  a  duty  of  the  state  to  bear  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  policemen  who,  as  we  have  seen,  act 
largely  as  agents  and  officers  of  the  state  itself?  The  older 
nations  have  recognized  and  discharged  such  a  duty.     Eng- 
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land  pays  about  one-half  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
municipal  force  within  her  cities.^  France  seems  to  con- 
tribute about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  her  local  police  force, 
and  Germany  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  is  quite  likely 
that,  in  Germany  and  France  in  earlier  times,  this  practice 
was  connected  with  a  purpose  of  using  the  force  for  dynastic 
ends.  Such,  of  course,  cannot  now  be  the  case  in  France ; 
and  in  England  this  payment  is  in  no  wise  connected  with 
any  party  or  class  interests,  or  any  purpose  of  centralizing 
power,  but  is  based  on  considerations  of  justice  and  sound 
policy  which  are  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England. 

We  have  shown  that  the  cities  of  England  have  a  much 
larger  liberty  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  select  and 
manage  their  police  force  in  reference  to  the  municipal  wel- 
fare, unrestrained  by  party  action  or  special  laws.^ 

2.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  city 
police,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  attached 
to  such  payments,  especially  in  England,  have  been  highly 
salutary.  The  English  government  not  only  requires  reports 
from  cities  concerning  their  police  force,  but  causes  it  to  be 
inspected  by  national  ollicials,  and  insists  on  its  coming  up 
to  required  standards  before  such  payments  are  made  toward 
its  cost.  This  practice  by  bringing  into  comparison  the  rel- 
ative cost,  discipline,  and  elliciency  of  the  police  forces  of 
different  cities,  and  by  promoting  salutary  rivalry  between 
them,  greatly  aids  good  administration.  It  also  facilitates 
the  exposure  of  irregularities,  neglects,  and   extravagance. 

1  Shaw's  }fun.  Gov.  G.  /?.,  pp.  (T7.  111. 

*  See  Ch.  XII.  on  this  Huhject.  Tho  policemen  of  Ix^ndon  are  aaleeted  and 
controlled  by  a  departmont  of  the  national  (covcrnmrnt,  but  by  methods  which 
ex«'lud««  dljwriminatioii  on  p.irty  pr»»inidH.  It  is  not  thought  wi»<'  to  commit  the 
>;roai  drp:irtin(MitN  of  tlie  nation  —  its  rrrords  and  tr»':i.Hury  —  to  the  pn^ttvtion  of 
IMilii'H  ollicerH  Brlei-tod  by  a  nImhIo  tity.  The  ixiHsible  nuMnl.H  and  ambition  of  the 
population  of  a  vast  metro|>oli>i  niiuit  bo  <*onHi«iereil.  The  frnment  of  «»ur  national 
jrovernment  seem  to  have  renMoneil  in  the  same  way  wl>en  they  ijavc  t\>ni;rrMi 
the  exrliiNive  |M»wor  to  make  lawn  and  to  provide  «»rti«'er««  f«»r  the  fe«ienil  ili.Htri*-! 
of  (%dnnibia.  The  |)oli»'e  forre  of  the  rity  of  Wathin^ton  is  in  the  cliarK*'  "f  •  >'«n- 
miHsiouem  svlectod  by  tho  Trvsident.    The  nation  pays  half  its  co«t. 
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Such  insi>ection  no  more  impairs  the  useful  independence  of 
the  i>olice  in  the  control  of  cities  tlian  our  state  inspection 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  schools  by  state  olTicers 
impairs  the  just  independence  of  those  institutions.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  if  the  state  were  to  pay  a  portion,  even 
if  no  more  than  live  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  police  of 
its  cities,  on  the  condition  of  their  discipline  and  economy 
coming  up  to  a  high  standard,  a  great  public  gain  would 

ensue.  ^ 

3.  The  police  experience  of  Great  Britain  deserves  our 
tlioughtful  attention  in  some  other  particulars.  The  earliest 
advance  of  importance  in  police  management  in  this  country 

—  that  made  in  New  York  City  soon  after  1857  —  was  in 
the  main  based  on  the  police  methods  then  enforced  in 
London.  Since  that  time  these  methods  —  made  more  and 
more  independent  of  party  politics  and  in  various  ways 
greatly  improved  in  England  —  have  in  the  United  States 
continued  largely  under  the  control  of  parties.  In  recent 
years  the  police  force  of  American  cities  has  been  more  and 
more  regulated  by  numerous  special  laws,  —  often  restrictive 
of  true  Home  Rule,  and  not  infrequently  intended  for  party 
advantage,  —  while  in  Great  Britain  the  sphere  and  liberty 
of  Home  Rule  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  police  laws  — 
a  sort  of  police  code  —  have  been  made  generally  applicable 

^  The  state  of  Massachnsetts,  (.ften  in  the  lead  of  wise  legislation,  has  much 
improved  its  school  administration  hy  applying  the  principle  here  commended, — 
that  of  the  state  making  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  local  schools  only  when 
they  come  up  to  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  the  state.  But  the  state  has 
gone  yet  further,  in  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  made  in  the  text,  as  to  the  police, 

—  not  so  much  by  the  way  of  the  use  of  the  police  officers  of  one  place  in  others 
where  they  may  be  needed,  as  in  the  way  of  creating  a  small  number  of  state 
policemen  who  may  be  ordered,  by  the  proper  state  officers,  to  any  place  where 
they  may  be  needed  in  a  crisis.  This  small  body  of  state  officers  has  been  found 
highly  useful,  especially  where  local  feeling  has  been  aroused  and  violence  or 
riots  have  been  threatened.  Yet  such  a  duplicate  police  force  seems  hardly 
necessary,  and  might  be  embarrassing.  The  method  to  be  proposed  in  this 
chapter  of  transferring  policemen  from  one  place  to  another  would  seem  to 
put  a  much  larger  number  at  the  command  of  the  state  in  exigencies  when 
they  may  be  greatly  needed.  Whitten's  Public  Administration  in  Mass., 
pp.  29,  30,  and  SO-93.  Mr.  Conkling  has  been  impressed  with  the  advantages 
of  state  Inspection,  for  which  he  thinks  American  states  should  provide.  City 
Gov.,  p.  83. 
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to  all  cities,  save  in  so  far  as  London  is  in  some  measure  an 
exception.^ 

4.  The  kind  of  state  inspection  which  the  police  of 
American  cities  need  could  perhaps  be  made  under  a  single 
state  oflicer,  who  should  be  an  experienced  ex-police  official, 
and  be  connected  with  one  of  the  state  departments  or  with 
a  new  municipal  bureau  in  the  state  government.  He  should 
be  required  from  time  to  time  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  local  police  administrations  in  the  state,  to  receive  and 
preserve  reports  to  be  made  by  them,  and  to  annually  lay 
before  the  governor  and  the  legislature  a  general  exposition 
and  comparative  report  of  the  police  administration  in  each 
city,  setting  forth  all  the  facts  necessary  for  a  judgment  con- 
cerning both  their  actual  and  their  comparative  merits  and 
cost.  2 

Such  a  bureau  or  department  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
facts  needed  for  enlightened  legislation  on  police  and  other 
municipal  affairs.  It  would  be  an  admonition  to  corrupt 
and  partisan  city  officials.  Its  action  would  not  diminish 
the  sphere  or  the  liberty  for  Home  Rule,  save  of  that  corrupt, 
partisan  kind  which  fears  publicity.  On  the  contrary,  much 
larger  powers  for  local  control  could  be  safely  intrusted  to 
cities  under  such  guarantees  for  their  legitimate  exercise. 
Tammany  and  every  other  party  macliine  and  its  boss  would 
of  course  be  the  inveterate  enemies  of  such  a  system. 

1  See  Ch.  XII.  Few  matters  in  our  city  affairs  more  strikioKly  illustrate  our 
neKh'ct  than  tho  fact  that,  while  so  much  has  be«Mi  saitl  of  late  alxmt  |M>lice 
abuses,  no  stato  or  city  of  the  I'nion  — and  no  reform  or^inization  ho  far  as  we 
know  —  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  tho  American  people  that  admirable 
English  police  system  up<in  which  n«»arly  all  that  is  ko«hI  in  our  «>wn  is  based. 
and  which  can  hi  ill  tcacli  us  valuable  lessous.  If  a  tetith  {art  as  much  money 
ami  efftjrt  had  been  used  by  our  Kovernmcnls.  or  by  «)ur  rich  men,  to  lench  the 
American  pi-ople  these  lessons,  as  has  been  ustsi  by  these  men  and  our  sfxtrting 
cla.Hses  to  intrcMluce  Kn^lish  tneth(Mls  of  rowing  and  golf  playiu);,  Knglish  breeds 
of  cattle  and  ho^s,  and  Kii;;lish  arist<K'ratic  fashiuua  and  forms,  our  municipal 
debasement  miKht  not  now  ho  much  diN);race  us. 

*  The  two  New  York  slate  commissions,  to  which  we  have  referred,  for  pr»- 
parini;  charters  for  second  and  third  chiss  cities  unite^l  —  largely  we  b«<lievr  by 
rea'ion  of  the  efforts  of  Hon.  K.  W.  Holls  —in  prt>Hentin);  tt>  the  legislature  of 
Now  York  in  ItftAi  a  bill  providing  for  a  slate  municipal  bureau. 
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IV 

1.  The  time  is  probably  near  at  hand  when,  in  parts  of 
the  densely  populated  states,  policemen  will  be  required  out- 
side of  cities  —  as  they  now  are  in  European  countries.  It 
would  result  in  embarrassing  complications  and  needless  ex- 
pense to  have  distinct  police  forces,  subject  to  diverse  control, 
for  each  city  soon  to  be  developed  along  our  railroads  and 
waterways.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  considerable  dis- 
tricts under  uniform  police  laws  and  administration,  or  else 
to  adopt  some  plan  analogous  to  the  European  police  systems. 
The  police  is  soon  to  become  a  far  more  important  force  than 
it  has  yet  been. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  that  principle  of  local  indepen- 
dence which  is  fundamental  under  American  government, 
yet  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  provisions  must 
soon  be  made  for  uniform  police  administration  and  com- 
parative statements  of  its  cost  throughout  the  state.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  failure  to  make  the  state  inspec- 
tions of  the  police  which  we  need,  greatly  facilitated  the  bold 
malversations  and  corruptions  recently  disclosed  in  the  police 
force  of  New  York  City.  Why  should  not  the  state  inspect 
and  investigate  the  police  as  well  as  the  militia  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  New  York 
and  of  other  states  provide  not  only  for  examinations  by  state 
officers  of  banks,  trust  companies,  and  insurance  companies, 
but  of  prisons,  schools,  and  asylums,  and  require  reports  from 
their  managers  to  state  departments.  Even  the  quality  of 
butter,  gas,  and  milk  must  be  thus  inspected.  Is  it  needful 
for  the  state  to  thus  deal  with  these  relatively  private 
interests,  and  not  needful  for  it  to  take  equal  care  as  to 
the  use  of  the  mighty  police  authority  on  the  exercise  of 
which  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  great  cities  largely 
depend  ? 

2.  Another  matter  bearing  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  police  administra- 
tion deserves  notice.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  no  re- 
mote future  the  state  will  —  with  the  cheerful  consent  of 
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cities  and  districts  —  draw  together  detachments  from  their 
police  forces  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  riots,  mobs,  and 
other  local  disturbances  —  a  service  for  wliich  policemen  would 
be  peculiarly  well  qualified  —  instead  of  being  always  com- 
pelled to  rely  solely  upon  the  slow,  less  competent,  more 
expensive,  more  unmanageable,  yet  far  less  prompt  and 
effective  —  force  of  the  militia  ?  Properly  discipline*!  po- 
licemen have  all  the  military  drill  needed  for  such  a  duty, 
and  are  more  likely  than  the  militia  to  be  discreet  and  just. 
They  would  arouse  far  less  dangerous  passions. 

American  states,  being  without  a  regular  army,  have  more 
need  than  European  nations  for  such  a  service -it  the  hands 
of  the  police.  New  York  City  sent  policemen  in  aid  of  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  A  moderate  payment  by  the 
state  toward  the  cost  of  the  local  police  would  l>e  a  just  basis 
for  invoking  its  aid,  not  only  in  the  cases  suggested,  but  in 
any  cases  where  a  great  crime  has  been  committed,  or  serious 
disorder  or  danger  is  threatened,  especially  where  there  are  no 
local  policemen.^  Who  can  doubt  that  the  discharge  of  such 
functi(jns  would  dignify  the  police  force  in  its  own  estimation, 
and  cause  it  to  be  more  highly  respected  by  the  people  ? 


1.  Most  of  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  the  last  chapter 
for  a  uniform  code  of  liealth  laws  for  the  state  also  require 
a  uniform  code  of  police  laws  applical)le,  with  proper  adap- 
tatit)ns,  to  all  its  cities  ami  vilhiges.  This  code  wouhl 
supersede  our  multifarious  and  contlicting  police  laws,  and 
would  save  muili  needh*ss  litigation.  Much  partisan  schem- 
ing and  corrupt  inn  would  be  prevented.  The  keeping  of 
comparable  and  highly  useful  accounts  and  statistics  wt)uld 
be  made  possible.      A  great  amount  of  painful  uncertainty 

*  Who  that  has  »ecn  nronion  from  one  city  ruHhing  to  the  roActu*  of  another 
can  fail  to  hi>o  Imw  HHlutnry  uoiilil  \w  a  provi.Hion,  in  thn  Rtate  intlitT  an<l  t\Tv~ 
tncn'H  (mmIo,  whith  would  hTMm  to  th(>  rt'.nciio  of  a  city  or  village  in  the  handn 
of  a  mob  or  in  HamoM  Nomo  of  thn  p«tlir(«mpn  of  nri);hlH>rlng  ritim  —  brinf; 
thcin  thi>ro  in  leu  time  than  tho  unHkilleU  militiamen  couM  bo  gut  ready  for 
a  Mtarl? 
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would  l>e  avoidi'il.  Kvory  decision  of  the  courts  would 
interpret  the  police  hiw  for  every  municipality. 

Accounts  and  statistics,  even  if  adequately  kept  for  any 
purpose,  are  generally  according  to  different  methods  in 
different  cities  which  make  them  of  little  value  either  for 
showing  comparative  cost  or  abuses.^ 

2.  We  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  these  general  pro- 
visions in  a  state  police  code  seem  desirable  :  (1)  it  should 
determine  all  the  questions  we  have  considered  concerning 
police  administration ;  (2)  it  should  supersede  all  other  laws 
on  tlie  subject,  (3)  it  should  provide  for  the  fixing  of  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  force  by  the  city  councils  , 
(4 )  it  should  forbid  these  members  from  applying  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  legislature  on  the  subject  of  salaries ;  (5)  it  should 
provide  for  the  keeping  of  police  accounts,  expenses,  statis- 
tics of  crime,  in  every  city  and  police  jurisdiction,  in  such  a 
full,  clear,  and  uniform  manner,  and  for  the  making  of  such 
reports  to  the  state  concerning  the  same,  as  will  make  it  easy 
to  compare  the  police  administration  in  each  city  and  dis- 
trict with  that  of  every  other;  (6)  it  should  confer  upon 
the  councils  of  cities  such  general  powers  as  they  may  require 
in  connection  with  the  framing  and  enforcing  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  needed  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
code  into  effect ;  ^  (7)  it  should  make  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  apply  any  party  or  sectarian  tests  for  the  selection  of  any 
person  for  examination  for  the  police  service ;  or  to  appoint, 
promote,  remove,  or  degrade  any  one  in  this  service  for  any 
sectarian  or  partisan  purpose  ;  (8)  it  should  prohibit  any 
member  of  the  police  force  accepting  a  nomination  for  a 
political  office  ;  being  a  member  of  any  political  club,  caucus, 
or  convention ;  engaging  in  the  public  discussion  of  party 
issues ;  paying  or  having  any  part  in  collecting  political  as- 

^  When  the  United  States  needed  systematic  provisions  for  the  government  of 
its  armies,  it  employed,  not  semi-military  politicians  or  mere  partisans,  but  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  to  draft  them,  and  the  invaluable  Articles  of  War 
were  the  result. 

*  Such  provisions  would  profoundly  affect  city  morals,  politics,  safety,  and 
comfort.  Those  for  New  York  City  (18%) —defective  and  inadequate  as  they 
were  —  are  626  in  number  and  fill  a  considerable  volume. 
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sessments ;  or  acting  as  a  representative,  agent,  or  manager 
of  any  political  party  or  faction  or  candidate.^ 

3.  If  the  police  force  in  American  cities  were  really  non- 
partisan, and  were  managed  only  in  the  public  interests,  its 
partly  superannuated  and  partially  disabled  members  —  in- 
stead of  being  frequently  retired  to  pensioned  idleness  for 
partisan  and  other  indefensible  reasons — would,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  preference  —  perhaps  with  reduced  salaries  —  for 
various  positions  in  which  their  experience  and  character 
would  be  valuable  —  such,  for  example,  as  tliose  of  court  offi- 
cers, doorkeepers,  parkkeepers,  and  custodians,  which  are 
easy  and  honortible.  Under  our  party  system  these  i)laces 
are  quite  generally  given  to  the  favorites  and  electioneering 
henchmen  of  great  politicians,  oflicials,  and  party  managers, 
for  whom  they  often  act  the  part  of  feudal  vassals.  The 
whole  matter  of  retiring  allowances  for  our  disabled  and 
superannuated  policemen,  firemen,  and  some  other  otTicers 
needs  attention,  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  just  and 
economical  basis.  The  experience  of  the  older  nations  on 
this  subject  is  highly  instructive,  and  deserves  the  study  of 
American  legislators.  We  may,  perhaps,  provide  these  al- 
lowances without  much  —  if  at  all  —  increasing  the  cost, 
though  adding  to  the  etliciency,  of  the  public  service. ^ 

VI 

1.  The  question  whether  there  should  be  a  single  head 
of  the  police  force  deserves  some  further  notice.  There  has 
apparently  been  much  confusion  from  the  lack  of  a  definite 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  **  head  of  the  force." 
It  seems  as  if  the  acceptance  of  the  unfortunate  doctrine  of 


*  Seo  Boston  Ordinances,  p.  173.  The  Now  York  riilwi  rrferr**!  to  forbid 
meniberM  of  the  "  police  force"  beinf*  membcrii  of  any  political  convention  for 
nuikiiiK  nomination  to  any  political  ofHcefl  ;  but  thry  do  not  forbiti  the  bi-p.irtiHJtn 
coininis.sioncrs,  who  c«iiitrol  the  |H)licc  force,  bcin^  Ihenisplvea  S4*andali>a<(  party 
leaders,  wlio  shumcl  'hsIj  eii^a;;r  In  prostituting:  thrir  olticini  |>o\irr  for  |>arty  pur- 
poHeii,  even  cauNini;  the  polio*  fon-i-  its<'If  (>>  Ixvuiue  a  tuerc  |>ar'^^M>  ^..^ly  under 
their  leatiership. 

*  See  Eaton's  Civil  Strvuf  in  (irnii  HriUiin,  pp.  130,  Ml,  U'2.  :i:.. 
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an  autocratic  mayor  liad  impaired  the  caimcity  to  reason 
soundly  on  othrr  munici])al  subjects.  Many  people  seem  to 
have  no  delinite  conception  of  what  they  mean  by  ^*a  single 
head  of  tlie  police." 

A  single  police  superintendent, — or  executive  officer, — 
like  a  single  general  for  an  army  in  the  field,  is  needed  for 
direct  command  and  the  carrying  of  orders  into  effect.  But 
who  is  to  originate  and  guide  the  policy  in  Avhich  orders  have 
their  oricfin  ?  Who  is  to  hold  individual  commanders  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  execution  of  this  policy  and  the 
orders  ?  Is  the  superintendent  really  the  paramount  head 
of  the  force,  under  obligation  to  no  local  authority  ?  Is  he, 
like  the  mayor,  to  be  an  autocrat,  directly  responsible  to  the 
legislature  and  the  state?  The  president  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  to  whom  each  general  is  responsible ;  but 
the  president  is  largely  responsible  to  Congress,  which  con- 
trols the  expenditures  and  —  in  the  main  —  the  national 
policy.  Congress  can,  in  substance,  impeach  and  try  the 
president.  The  champions  of  an  autocratic  chief  of  police 
seem  to  insist  that  he  is  to  act  directly  under  the  police 
laws,  as  he  may  interpret  them,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no 
superior  police  authority  in  the  city  which  shall  have  power 
for  directing  his  general  management,  or  calling  him  to 
account.  Consequently,  they  must  hold  —  if  he  is  not  to  be 
an  absolute  despot  —  that  in  every  difficulty  and  in  reference 
to  every  question  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  legislature  or  to 
the  governor.  This  is  repugnant  to  all  sound  theories  of 
Home  Rule,  and  would  be  fatal  to  reasonable  municipal  inde- 
pendence. Numerous  special  statutes,  state-party  domina- 
tion, and  constant  state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs  would 
be  made  inevitable. 

If  the  ideal  head  of  the  police  is  not  to  be  a  despot  so  far 
as  the  city  is  concerned,  or  directly  and  solely  responsible  to 
the  state,  he  must  be  responsible  to  some  other  city  author- 
ity. What  authority  is  it  to  be  ?  We  have  shown  why  it 
should  be  the  council,  and  not  the  mayor.  The  council  would 
exercise  its  paramount  authority  mainly  through  its  delib- 
erately made  ordinances  —  in  conformity  to  the  police  code. 
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The  council  would  have  a  standing  committee  on  the  police 
department,  which  would  keep  it  constantly  informed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  police  superintendent  discharges  his 
functions.  The  council  could  compel  him  to  submit  to  in- 
vestigations, and  there  should  be  provisions  for  his  trial  in 
the  nature  of  a  court  martial  in  the  army.^ 

In  a  certain  sense  this  theory  of  the  matter  would  provide 
for  a  single  head  of  the  police  force  for  direct  command,  yet 
to  regard  him  as  such,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  a  superficial, 
vicious,  and  misleading  view  of  the  subject.^ 

2.  The  moment  we  supersede  commissions,  and  refuse  to 
create  autocratic  mayors,  the  need  of  a  local  police  authority 
to  discharge  various  police  duties,  and  especially  to  hold  our 
single  police  superintendent,  or  commander  in  the  field,  to 
an  essential  responsibility,  is  botli  apparent  and  imperative. 
Who  is  to  appoint  him?  Who  is  to  remove  him?  Who  is 
to  investigate  his  official  conduct?  Who  is  to  call  him  to 
account  for  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  or  the  usurpation  of 
power?  Who  is  to  define  the  duties  of  the  various  grades 
of  j)olice  officials?  Who  is  to  frame  the  police  ordinances? 
Who  is  to  hold  the  vast  number  of  trials  of  delinquent 
policemen  whom  the  superintendent  must  present  for 
judgment  ?  ^ 


1  It  might  be  provided  that  this  jiolice  court  martial,  in  cases  of  important 
charjjes  against  tlie  police  suporintendent,  could  he  held  before  a  jud^re.  aideil 
by  expert  pcdice  olhcers,  the  trial  taking  place  after  the  st.-uidinj;  <■  ••  of 

tlie  council  had  considered  the  charjjes.     Tliere  could  be  «'n'i'«-tive  pr.  for 

causing  these  investigations  and  trials  to  be  promptly  conducted.  The  council 
might  be  authorized  to  thereafter  remove  the  head  of  the  i>olife  by  a  three-fourthit 
vote,  or  the  mayor  might  be  authorized  to  renuive  him.  provide<l  the  council  did 
not  i)y  a  thm-fuurths  vote  nullify  the  removal  within  tive  days.  We  think  the»« 
methods  would  be  prtferable  to  iM>litical  removals  by  mayors  or  governors,  and 
far  more  prompt  than  court  trials  for  making  such  removals. 

■•'So  long  as  i)olico  |K)wer  is  vcste<l  in  a  comiui8.si<»n.  it  is  iue>it.ible  that  the 
superintendent  of  iM>lice  shmild  Ih<  its  subordinate.  It  has  generally  l>ceD  the 
antagonisms  of  bi-partisan  commissioners  which  liavc  prevent(*<l  his  brinx  allowed 
adc((uate  authority,  though  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  scandaloits  i^ase 
of  roniliit  nl  iKilice  aiuihority  under  commis.sions  —  that  in  New  York  City  in 
IH*r7  wiiM  one  in  whi«'h  one  denuM-rat  and  one  republican  (*ommi!iHioner  gen- 
erally acted  together  against  the  two  other  commissioners,  one  of  thrm  a  demo- 
crat and  the  other  a  republiean. 

*  Thu  police  force  of  New  York  City,  even  bi>fore  the  Greater  New  York  was 
2r 
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Tn  view  of  tlie  facts  stated  in  the  note  shall  the  super- 
intendent be  not  only  the  complainant,  but  the  judf^e  and 
the  executioner  in  all  cases  of  police  offences?  Who  is 
to  administer  the  police  pension  fund — the  police  pen- 
sion system  being  one  of  great  complication?  Who  is  to 
fix  the  sidaries  of  the  police  officers  ?  Who  is  to  prescribe 
the  general  policy  of  the  police  department?  Who  is  to 
determine  the  grade  of  punishment  for  the  malfeasances  of 
policemen?  Who  is  to  regulate  superannuation  allowances? 
Wlio  is  to  purchase  the  police  sui)plies  ?  Who  is  to  build 
the  police  station-houses?  Who  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  police  expenditures,  and  audit  the  vast  accounts  of  the 
police  department?  Is  the  head  of  the  police  to  do  all  this  ? 
Is  he  alone  to  make  the  police  reports  to  the  state  concerning 
his  own  doings  ? 

If  we  are  not  to  constantly  appeal  to  the  legislature  as  to 
all  these  matters,  is  not  a  local  authority  superior  in  many 
matters  to  the  single,  technical  commander  of  the  police 
force  —  and  having  a  large  discretionary  authority  —  plainly 
indispensable?  We  can  no  more  endure  an  autocratic  police 
superintendent  than  we  can  an  autocratic  mayor.  Can  there 
be  any  more  fit  authority  for  such  purposes  than  such  a  con- 
tinuous council  as  we  have  described,  before  which  all  these 
matters  can  be  discussed,  and  by  which  authoritative  and 
intelligent  decisions  can  be  made? 

created,  contained  five  thousand  policemen.  There  were  each  week  about  one 
hunil  red  delinquents,  or  offenders,—  more  than  five  thousand  a  year,  —  against  law, 
or  jx.lice  rules,  who  had  to  be  tried  by  the  police  commissioners,  each  taking  his 
turn  at  the  trials.  These  trials  afford  dangerous  opportunities  for  both  personal 
and  partisan  favoritism,  and  many  of  them  require  a  clear  comprehension  of  legal 
principles.  A  consistent  and  systematic  enforcement  of  justice  and  the  police 
regulations  are  essential  to  good  police  administration.  The  whole  time  of  a 
commissioner  would  not  be  sufficient  for  conducting  these  trials,  even  if  it  were 
safe  to  trust  one  of  the  commissioners  — who  are  selected  as  party  representatives 
—  with  the  sole  power  of  exercising  such  judicial  functions.  A  police-trial  justice, 
having  a  stable  tenure  of  office,  and  skilled  in  the  law,  should  always  sit  with 
a  commissioner,  and  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  another  trial  — when  they  fail 
to  agree—  at  which  an  additional  commissioner  should  sit.  Not  only  might  ex- 
pensive and  embarrassing  reversals  by  the  courts,  of  judgments  on  police  trials, 
be  thus  avoided,  but  much  injustice  to  policemen  might  be  prevented.  Of  course 
the  mere  party  managers  would  object  to  so  just  a  system,  which  would  greatly 
diminish  their  chance  for  spoils. 
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We  can  no  more  endure  a  police  boss  than  we  can  endure 
a  party  boss  or  a  mayoralty  despot.  We  must  have  a  city 
council  competent  for  the  management  of  our  city  affairs 
or  we  must  hand  them  over  to  the  state  —  and  surrender 
all  liopes  of  true  Home  Rule,  and  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment. 

Since  this  chapter  was  in  print,  a  scheme  for  a  8tate-i>o\ice 
system  has  been  presented  in  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
which  we  have  considered  in  the  AppiiLNDix. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. CONCERNING  JUDICIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

IN   MUNICIPALITIES 

Tbe  orijfinal  constitutious  provided  for  appointing  judicial  officers.  The 
eansefi  which  have  made  them  elective.  The  vicious  New  York  Council  of  Ap- 
polntnu-ni  dovoloped  a  spoils  system  which  led  to  short  judicial  terms.  The  New 
York  constitutiou  of  184(i  made  a  revolution  in  favor  of  judicial  elections.  Why 
this  constitution  was  soon  condemned.  Longer  terms  and  more  appointments 
demandeil  and  secured.  Partisan  New  York  City  justices  in  1870.  Their  vast 
and  vicious  power.  Justices  made  appointive  for  terms  of  ten  years  in  1873. 
Great  improvement  the  result.  But  mayor's  use  of  appointing  power  degraded 
the  justice  courts.  Their  prostitution  for  party  advantage.  New  York  consti- 
tution of  1894  allows  justices  to  be  appointed  and  the  courts  to  remove  them. 
>Vhy  the  courts  should  appoint  as  well  as  remove  justices.  Why  such  appoint- 
ments would  give  better  justices.  The  other  officers  to  which  this  reasoning 
extends.  Precedents  for  judges  appointing  justices,  etc.  United  States  Comniis- 
Bioners  have  shown  the  advantages  of  such  appointments.  A  method  of  avoiding 
the  only  objection  to  judges  making  appointments.  How  to  select  the  appoint- 
ing judges  by  lot.  Regulations  for  making  these  appointments.  Effects  of  such 
appointments  upon  the  Bar.  Whether  there  are  any  good  objections  to  the  lot  for 
this  purpose.  Probable  effects  of  judges  appointing  district  attorneys,  sheriffs, 
coroners,  county  clerks,  and  registers.  The  grave  need  of  longer  terms  of 
office  and  of  fewer  judicial  elections.  Vicious  New  York  laws  of  1895  and  18%' 
for  increasing  such  elections  considered.  Appointments  and  a  firmer  tenure  of 
office  an  essential  part  of  municipal  reform.  The  objection  that  we  would  allow 
too  few  elections  answered. 

The  original  state  constitutions  provide  that  judges  and 
judicial  officers,  generally,  shall  be  appointed.  The  theory 
of  an  appointed  judiciary  is  broadly  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  the  president 
shall  nominate  the  judges  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  such,  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  nation,  has 
been  the  constant  practice.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  federal  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Courts,  could  have  so  nobly  discharged 
tlieir  functions  had  their  members  been  elected  by  popular 
vote.  No  statesman  could  see  these  judicial  officers  made 
thus  elective  without  grave  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  The  method  of  choosing  judicial  officers  by  appoint- 
ment has  been  continued  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  admin- 
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istration  of  justice  has  been  of  tlie  highest  order  ;  but,  in 
most  of  the  states,  the  excessive  development  of  party  power 
has  been  a  cliief  cause  of  these  officers  being  made  elective 
by  the  people.^ 

The  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  judicial  appointments 
in  most  of  the  states,  and  their  results,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  suggestions  we  are  about  to  make,  but  we 
have  space  for  explaining  them  only  in  reference  to  a  single 
state,  and  no  state  is  so  rich  in  instructive  facts  as  New  York. 

Unfortunately  her  first  constitution  conferred  the  appoint- 
ing power  jointly  upon  the  governor  and  certain  senators  — 
together  constituting  "the  Council  of  Appointment,"  which 
soon  degenerated  into  a  partisan  body,  that  helped  to  develop 
an  original  American  spoils  system.  A  natural  result  was 
that  the  New  York  amended  constitution  of  1821  provided 
that  the  special  and  assistant  justices  of  New  York  City  — 
together  having  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  —  should  be 
appointed  by  its  common  council  —  these  justices  as  well  as 
the  judges  having  been  before  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment.  This  spoils  system  and  the  partisan  exercise 
of  the  aj)pointing  power  naturally  enough  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people. 

2.  As  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation,  the  constitution 
of  1846  made  state  and  count}'  judges  as  well  as  all  judicial 
officers  for  municipalities  for  the  first  time  elective.  The 
state  was  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts  for  electing  the 
judges  of  the  two  highest  courts  for  terms  of  only  eight  years. 
The  counties  were  respectively  authorized  to  elect  county 
judges  for  a  term  of  only  four  years.  Sheriffs  and  clerks  of 
counties  were  made  elective  as  the  legislature  should  direct. 
The  dominant  party  was  therefore  enabled  to  cause  city  offi- 
cers to  be  elected  from  its  own  ranks  in  very  small  districts 
an<l  for  very  short  terms. 

Here  was  a  great  revolution,  whicli  divided,  localized,  and 

>  Tho  first  constitutions  of  New  York  unci  Marylnnd,  like  that  of  M.iwuichu* 
Belts,  miiilo  Justi(*(>M  lis  wi>ll  ns  Juil|;t>s  appointive  by  the  p>vornor  an«l  rouncil.  but 
that  of  rrnnHylvniii.i  allowe«l  t\w  votrp*  t»f  cltirn  to  v«tti«  for  a  con-titJerabJe  num- 
b<>r  of  porMoiiH  for  jitHtiocs,  from  nnion^  wbuui  the  t;uvoruur  (called  prvsidcui) 
and  tbo  council  made  the  api>ointmeuUi. 
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enfeeblecl  tlic  judiciary  —  practically  declaring  it  could  fitly 
be  made  dependent  upon  party  majorities  and  that  its  oflicers 
could  be  properly  made  the  prizes  of  local  party  victories. 
The  great  parties,  under  this  system,  speedily  become  more 
and  more  centralized  and  despotic,  dominating  local  elections 
and  enforcing  party  tests  for  judicial  offices. 

Tarty  managers  and  professional  politicians  naturally  fa- 
vored this  great  increase  of  the  number  of  elections.  State 
after  state  imitated  this  new  elective  system  of  New  York. 

3.  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  that  these  numerous 
elections,  short  terms,  small  districts,  and  partisan  tests  had 
introduced  a  new  class  of  evils  into  both  city  and  state  poli- 
tics, making  parties  more  despotic  and  the  judiciary  less  inde- 
pendent, capable,  and  trustworthy.  Especially  minor  judicial 
officers  in  cities  became  more  servile  to  party  managers,  and 
more  corrupt. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  a  reactionary  movement  soon 
began.  A  significant  result  of  this  appears  in  the  amended 
New  York  constitution  of  1870,  which,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, provides  that  judicial  officers  in  cities  may  be  either 
elected  or  appointed  —  a  provision  reaffirmed  in  the  amended 
constitution  of  1894.  Several  of  the  authors  of  this  small- 
district,  short-term,  elective  judiciary  system  of  1846  lived  to 
see  their  eight  state  judicial  districts  reduced  to  four,  their 
eight-year  terms  for  judges  extended  to  fourteen  years,  and 
the  New  York  City  police  justices,  whom  they  had  made 
elective  for  brief  terms,  again  made  appointive,  in  1873,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years. 

4.  A  consideration  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
this  reaction  and  compelled  these  extensions  of  terms  will 
lead  to  —  and  we  hope  will,  in  the  reader's  view,  justify  — 
the  novel  suggestions  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this 
chapter. 

The  degradation  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  city  of  New 
\  ork,  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  judges  for  short  terms  of  office,  —  as  disclosed  by  the 
investigations  of  1870,  which  led  to  the  impeachment  and 
removal  of  the  notorious  Judge  Barnard,  and  to  the  resigna- 
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tions  of  other  judges  to  escape  a  like  fate,  —  is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  notice.  The  city-party  managers 
at  that  time  —  of  whom  the  notorious  Tweed  was  the  boss 

—  and  the  judicial  officers  of  lower  grades  were  quite  as 
corrupt  as  those  judges.  In  fact,  the  evils  of  the  elective 
system  for  choosing  judicial  ollicers  have  been  even  greater 
in  the  lower  courts  —  and  in  connection  with  marshals,  con- 
stables, coroners,  and  sheriffs  —  than  in  the  choice  of  judges. 
For,  in  the  elections  of  these  minor  officers,  the  higher  public 
opinion  has  been  little  felt,  and  the  better  class  of  citizens 
have  taken  little  part,  while  the  criminal,  immoral,  and  mer- 
cenary classes — most  directly  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  ollicers  —  have  been  both  active  and 
potential.  An  election  of  judges  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  public  press,  and  seems  to  involve  the  safety  of  i)roperty 

—  thus  inviting  to  the  polls  citizens  who  habitually  neglect 
the  elections  of  the  justices. 

5.  In  1870  there  were  technically  no  justices  of  the  peace 
in  New  York  City,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  be- 
longing to  the  district  court  justices,  and  their  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  i)olice  justices.  There  were  eight  separate 
districts  in  the  city  for  the  election  of  these  justices,  one  of 
each  class  being  elective  from  each  district  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tliis  elective 
system  for  these  justices  alone  required  the  Jioldiwj^  un  an 
average,  of  four  judicial  elections  every  year — about  the 
equivalent  of  one  every  ninety  days.  Fur  making  the  nomi- 
nations and  managing  the  elections  of  so  many  candidates, 
till!  whole  corrupt  party  machinery  —  controlled  by  unscru- 
pulous party  leaders  and  bosses  —  was  put  in  motion,  and 
causeil  almost  constant  manipulation,  bribery,  and  corrup- 
tion. The  vilest  voters  supported  the  basest  candijlates. 
Hoth  classes  of  these  justices  were  regarded  by  the  party 
managers  as  among  tlu'  most  effective  forces  for  carrying 
elections.  'I'hcir  judicial  powers  were  habitually  prostituted 
for  party  ends. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  for  mniiion  that  such  frcijuont 
elections  greatly  increased  the  ilespotic  and  corrupt  power  of 
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party  managers,  broii<,'ht  great  sums  of  money  into  the  party 
treasuries,  made  the  trade  of  city  politics  profitable,  and  dis- 
gusted, repelled,  and  fatigued  the  most  competent  voters. 
ThcvSe  elections  gave  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  politicians 
seats  in  the  justice  courts —  in  fact,  hardly  allowing  any  well- 
educated  and  competent  men  of  independence  places  there. 
Hardlv  one  in  four  of  the  police  justices  were  then  lawyers 
at  all,  but  most  of  them  were  expert  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians and  partisans,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  law  they 
were  to  administer. 

The  inevitable  results  were  a  steady  degeneration  of  these 
courts,  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  them,  the  criminal 
class  greatly  emboldened,  lamentable  and  manifold  injustices 
to  such  of  the  poor  and  humble  as  had  no  party  influence 
behind  them.  Every  man  who  aspired  to  a  seat  as  a  police 
justice  saw  the  need  not  so  much  of  standing  well  with  the 
judges  or  the  better  class  of  voters,  as  of  conciliating  the  poli- 
ticians, and  of  convincing  the  grog-shop  keepers,  the  gam- 
blers, the  bawdy-house  keepers,  and  all  the  criminal  and 
immoral  classes,  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  him  if  made 
a  magistrate. 

6.  These  officers  preside  at  the  gates  of  primary  justice, 
interpret  to  the  common  people  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  government  —  thus  doing  much  to  form 
their  opinion  of  both.  As  many  as  seventy-five  thousand 
persons  were  annually,  at  that  period,  brought  under  arrest 
before  the  police  justices  to  be  dealt  with  largely  in  their 
discretion.  The  enormous  amount  of  wrong  annually  done 
—  or  allowed  —  in  the  name  of  justices  by  those  partisan 
and  incompetent  officials,  and  the  corrupting  influence 
they  had  on  city  politics,  were  appalling  to  contemplate. 
No  adequate  conception  of  the  grave  problem  of  municipal 
government  in  American  cities  is  possible  without  a  careful 
study  of  the  ominous  facts  connected  with  the  neglects  and 
the  doings  of  their  lower  courts. 

7.  An  adequate  municipal  reform  is  impossible  in  the 
United  States  until  these  courts  have  been  made  indepen- 
dent of  party  politics.     There  never  has  been  —  and  we  think 
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there  never  can  be  —  a  well-governed  city  in  which  its  jus- 
tices are  elected  for  short  terms  by  a  popular  vote.^  There 
were  small  chances  of  removing  even  the  worst  justices  ;  for 
the  dominant  party  which  elected  them  gains  most  by  their 
malversations  and  their  electioneering  activity.  Thouglitful 
men  read  witli  anxiety  tliose  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Ital- 
ian republics  which  tell  us  how,  in  Florence  under  partisan 
judges  chosen  for  short  terms,  the  courts  became  so  corrupt 
and  despotic  that  the  people  would  no  longer  allow  any  of 
their  own  fellow-citizens  to  sit  in  tlieir  seats  of  justice,  but 
selected  their  judges  and  other  judicial  oflicers  from  some 
foreign  state  and  brought  them  to  Florence  to  hold  her 
courts  —  as  the  only  means  of  securing  just  decisions. 

8.  Such  was  the  intolerable  and  ominous  condition  wlien, 
in  1873,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
the  police  justices  by  the  mayor  from  the  city  at  large,  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  aldermen. 
It  made  the  justices  removable  by  the  judges  of  one  of  the 
city  courts.  Here  was  a  condemnation  of  the  little-district, 
short-term,  party  system,  and  the  establishment  of  some  new 
principles  of  great  importance. ^ 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved 
administration  in  tlie  police  courts  of  New  York  City,  so 
that  when  in  1805,  after  the  reform  sentiment  had  triumphed, 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  police  courts,  it  wjis  made 
under  a  law^  which  was  in  its  main  provisions  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  the  law  of  1873  ;  except  that  the 
mayor  —  according  to  the  unfortunate  theory  of  making  that 

1  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York,  in  his  mesAa^e  of  Jan.  7.  1«88.  truly  d<»clared 
that  the  position  of  a  police  justice  "  is  more  ini|M>rtant  to  the  oonunnnity  than 
that  of  a  jndjje  of  the  Court  of  Appeals"  —  the  highest  court  o(  the  state.  He 
de«'lareH  the  exercise  of  tlie  power  of  the.se  justices  to  "ohlijfe  political  friends  " 
t«>  he  <lHiii;erous,  iiml  says  he  cannot  express  his  indi^^nation  at  cases  of  its  exer- 
cise when  he  was  mayor. 

s  Law  187:{,  Ch.  ft^M.  As  the  draft  of  this  law  — as  presented  to  the  lecislatare 
—  WHS  made  by  the  writer,  he  is  ahle  to  say  that  it  re«julnsl  that  police  justiced 
slioiild  he  lawyers  wh«»  had  practistsl  their  profession  f«tr  at  least  tU*e  years,  and 
the  contirmation  of  their  iioniinntions  to  Ix*  made  hy  a  court  instead  of  the  ahler- 
men.  Hut  as  these  provisioii.s  would  curtail  party  |K)wcr,  the  pidiliciaus  causcti 
them  to  he  stricken  from  the  bill. 

•  Ch.  (KU  of  I.aws  imO. 
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officer  autocratic  which  then  prevailed  —  was  given  an  abso- 
lute power  of  appointing  the  justices. ^  This  salutary  pro- 
vision f«)r  the  removal  of  minor  judicial  officers  for  cause  and 
by  the  higher  courts — first  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
lieard  in  self-defence — was  affirmed  by  the  amended  New 
York  constitution  of  1894,  which  says  that  such  removal 
sliall  be  made  ''  by  such  courts  as  are,  or  may  be,  prescribed 
by  law,"  and  the  authority  for  appointing  judicial  officers  in 
cities  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged.^ 


II 

1.  Despite  the  great  advantages  of  being  relieved,  by  the 
law  of  1873,  of  small  districts,  short  terms  of  office,  and  the 
degrading  influence  of  popular  elections  for  police  justices, 
the  vicious  method  of  having  these  officers  appointed  by  the 
mayor  involved  their  selection  in  party  politics.^  Unscru- 
pulous party  managers,  the  criminal  classes,  and  all  those 
intei'ested  in  unlawful  kinds  of  business  were  quick  to  see 
how  they  could  effectively  condition  their  support  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  mayoralty  upon  his  assurance  that  he  would 
give  them  the  kind  of  police  justices  they  desired.  They 
did  so.* 

2.  It  became  clear,  therefore,  to  all  well-informed  persons 
that  the  appointment  of  satisfactory  police  and  other  justices 

1  But  the  oripnnal  principles  in  the  draft  of  the  law  of  1873  giving  a  court  the 
power  of  removal  aud  requiring  the  justices  to  be  lawyers  were  reaffirmed.  But 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  requirement  of  annual  reports  of  criminal 
statistics,  etc.,  from  the  police  justices,  which  was  contained  in  the  law  of  1873, 
and  which  resulted  in  placing  useful  information  before  the  public  was  by  ap- 
parent inadvertence  omitted  from  the  law  of  18%.  Yet  the  justices  of  the  courts, 
under  this  law,  have  wisely  and  patriotically  continued  the  reports. 

2  Art.  2<;,  Sec.  17. 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  Mayor  Strong  —  who  was  not  elected  by  a  mere  party  vote 
—  to  say  that  the  police  justices  he  appointed  were  not  all  of  one  party,  that  they 
were  lawyers  of  ability  and  good  character,  and  that  the  police  administration 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  them. 

*  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  —  under  the  charter  we  have  referred  to,  —  apparently 
to  get  rid  of  such  evils,  the  appointment  of  police  justices  was  given  to  a  board 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  auditor.  But  this  board  acted  as  a  par- 
tisan body  ;  it  made  spoils  of  the  appointments,  which  its  members  seem  to  have 
apportioned  among  themselves. 
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could  not  be  secured  —  save  when  some  great  reform  move- 
ment should  triumph  —  so  long  as  they  should  be  connected 
with  contests  for  the  mayoralty.  Indeed,  the  very  worst  of 
these  justices  —  even  those  whose  indefensible  appointment 
aroused  the  reform  movement  which  elected  Mayor  Strong 
—  were  appointed  by  autocratic,  party-elected  mayors  with 
the  approval  of  their  party. 

Nevertheless,  many  good  people  still  seem  to  think  —  as 
Tammany  and  the  whole  horde  of  mere  politicians  and  par- 
tisans in  botli  parties  declare  —  that  such  mayors  are  an 
essential  agency  for  achieving  municipal  reform. 

3.  We  tliink  it  may  be  said  that  every  mayor  of  New 
York,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  —  save  Mayor  Hewitt  and 
Mayor  Strong,  —  has  used  his  power  of  appointing  justices  to 
aid  his  party. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  state  of  New  York  has, 
of  late,  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  vesting 
more  control  over  the  minor  judicial  officers  in  the  higher 
courts.  Her  amended  constitution  of  1804  declares  that 
''Justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  or  justices  of  inferior 
courts  not  of  record,  and  their  clerks,  may  be  removed  for 
cause,  after  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
by  such  courts  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  "  and 
the  same  section  of  the  constitution  further  provides  that 
all  judicial  officers  in  cities,  "save  justices  of  the  peace  and 
district  court  justices,  whose  choice  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  may  be  appointed  by  some  local  city  authority"  — 
a  provision  ecpially  significant  both  as  favoring  judicial  ap- 
pointments and  as  showing  distrust  of  judicial  elections. 
These  provisions  express  a  distrust  of  popular  elections  for 
clioosing  minor  judicial  officers;  thcv  in  substance  tell  us 
that  a  court  is  less  likely  than  a  polilic^al  officer,  or  a  j»<>liti- 
cal  body  of  any  sort,  to  be  inffuenced  by  party  spirit  in  making 
such  removals;  they,  in  substance,  say  that  mayors  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  so  autocratic  as  they  have  been  in  the 
judicial  sphere  —  apparently  taking  notice  of  the  facts  that 
while  mayors  have  appointed  many  bad  justices  they  have 
never  removed  one  of  them,  or  even  condemned  their  gri>HS- 
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est  malfeasance.  They  clecLire  tliat  courts  are  better  quali- 
fied than  executive  ollicers  to  judge  whether  a  justice  ouglit 
to  l)e  removed. 

4.  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  the  reader,  while  accept- 
ing these  reasons  in  favor  of  the  removals  of  inferior  judicial 
officers,  by  the  courts,  that  such  reasons  apply  with  equal 
force  in  favor  of  their  appointment  being  also  made  by  the 
courts.  The  duty  of  appointment  and  that  of  removal 
require  the  same  qualifications  and  involve  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  seems  very  clear  that  the  higher  courts  are  the 
most  competent  and  independent  authority  for  saying  what 
lawyers  are  worthy  to  hold  seats  in  the  lower,  whether  the 
question  arises  in  a  case  of  an  appointment  or  in  a  case  of 
removal.  The  effect  upon  the  court  itself  of  exercising  such 
a  power  would  seem  to  be  the  same  whether  it  relate  to  an 
appointment  or  a  removal. 

When  the  power  of  removing  justices  shall  be  vested  in 
the  courts  —  so  that  the  politicians  and  bosses  will  no  longer 
have  a  partisan  interest  in  their  having  short  terms  —  we 
may  well  believe  that  these  terms  will  not  be  less  than  ten 
years,  or,  better  still,  that  they  will  be  during  good  behavior 
and  continuing  efficiency,  of  which  the  courts  will  be  the 
judges.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  removal 
and  the  question  of  appointment  will,  in  most  cases,  be  in 
substance  the  same,  —  being  in  fact  only  the  question  whether 
a  particular  person  is  fit  to  be  a  justice. 


Ill 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  important  and  far-reaching 
question  whether  the  justices  and  minor  judicial  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  by  some  of  the  higher  courts. 
Several  points  bearing  on  the  question  are  very  clear. 

(1)  Many  conservative  persons  will  at  first  condemn  such 
appointments  simply  by  reason  of  their  assumed  novelty. 
(2)  This  opposition  will  be  reenforced  by  the  party  mana- 
gers, and  the  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoilsmen  who 
desire  the  patronage  and  profits  of  many  judicial  elections 
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in  many  little,  judicial  districts.  (3)  The  criminal  classes, 
the  many  corrupt  interests  which  we  have  shown  to  be  most 
active  and  effective  in  police  justice  elections,  the  unscrupu- 
lous party  leaders,  and  all  the  vile  voters  they  hustle  and 
bribe  to  go  to  the  polls  will  surely  lament  and  bitterly  oi>- 
pose  such  appointments.  (4)  The  managers  of  the  partisan 
primaries  for  nominating  inferior  judicial  otlicers  would 
suffer  a  great  loss  of  business  and  profits  if  these  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  higher  courts. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
interest  of  morality,  of  business,  or  of  good  administration 
which  is  likely  to  suffer  from  such  appointments,  unless  it 
be  by  reason  of  their  effect  upon  the  courts  which  shall  make 
them,  —  an  imjmrtant  matter,  which  we  shall  not  neglect. 
What  other  persons  can  be  so  competent  as  experienced 
judges  to  decide  what  lawyers  are  most  lit  to  be  made 
justices,  or  minor  judges?  Day  by  day  in  the  courts  they 
see  what  are  the  capacity,  sense  of  justice,  and  the  temper 
of  the  members  of  the  Bar.  Nor,  apparently,  can  any  person 
be  more  independent  than  the  judges  for  making  selections 
in  the  public  interest  rather  than  for  party  reasons. 

If  judges  are  most  competent  —  as  the  state  of  New  York 
has  decided  after  various  experiments  —  for  making  removals, 
why  are  they  not  for  making  appointments?  Few  men,  we 
must  think,  capable  of  freeing  themselves  from  party  bias 
and  traditional  prepossessions,  will  claim  that  a  party-elected, 
executive  officer,  whether  mayor  or  any  other,  knowing  little 
of  judicial  duties  Jind  of  the  capacity  of  lawyers  for  dis- 
charging them,  is  likely  to  select  so  tit  persons  for  justices 
as  could  be  —  and  probably  would  be  —  selected  by  superior 
court  judgi's.  All  such  judges  —  inasmuili  as  their  labors 
are  increased  by  the  blunders  and  wrong-doing  of  ignorant 
and  unfaithful  justices  —  have  a  more  direct  interest  thuu 
any  other  class  of  citizens  in  tlioir  competency  and  lidelity, 
and  a  more  natural  pride  in  having  the  judiciary  in  all  its 
grades  reputable  an«l  well  (pialilied. 

8.  It  seems  almost  too  obvious  for  comment  that,  when 
appointed  by  u  permanent,  non-partisan  court,  the  justices 
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themsi'lvcs  would  be  fur  more  independent  and  courageous 
for  the  fit  discharge  of  their  duties,  especially  in  dealing 
with  bosses,  politicians,  grog-shop  keepers,  gamblers,  and 
corrupt  interests  generally,  than  they  would  if  they  were 
appointed  by  mayors  whom  a  party  vote  has  elected  for  a 
term  of  only  two  or  three  years,  —  a  vote  which  these  classes 
greatly  influence.  These  justices  need  to  be  independent 
ami  fearless  enough  to  condemn  the  most  desperate  party 
bullies  and  electioneerers  whom  the  worst  mayoralty  candi- 
date may  have  employed  to  aid  his  own  election.  Think 
of  having  all  of  the  criminal  justices  in  a  vast  city  the 
appointees  of  a  partisan  mayor,  as  might  be  the  case  now 
in  the  Greater  New  York  if  the  Tammany  mayor  could 
remove  as  well  as  appoint  them. 

4.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  Bar  to  have  all  its  members  feel  that  if  they  would 
gain  seats  in  the  minor  courts,  the  essential  condition  is  not 
that  they  secure  the  favor  of  the  supreme  boss,  of  basest  inter- 
ests, or  of  the  vilest  voters,  but  that  they  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  —  in  short,  that 
they  look  up  and  not  down  for  strength  and  promotion  ?  ^ 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  police 
justices  merely,  but  of  civil  justices,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  officers  more  or  less  judicial — especially  in  munici- 
palities.^ 

IV 

1.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  precedent,  we  shall 
find  the  appointment  of  inferior  judicial  officers  by  the  higher 

^  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  was  so  impressed  with  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  higher  courts  for  choosing  police  justices,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
them  do  so,  that  in  his  message  of  Jan.  17,  1888,  he  recommended  that  no  one 
nominated  for  such  justice  be  allowed  to  take  office  until  a  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  district  should  certify  to  his  good  standing  and 
competency  for  the  office. 

2  The  same  methods,  which  we  shall  explain,  may,  with  some  modifications, 
also  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  city  (and  county)  clerks,  registers,  and  various 
other  officers  — such  as  sheriffs,  district  attorneys,  coroners,  and  constables- 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice.  "Whether  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  record  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  can  be  de- 
cided after  adequate  experience  in  a  more  limited  sphere. 
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judges  —  or  by  the  courts  —  to  be  by  no  means  the  novelty 
which  some  people  seem  to  suppose.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizes  Congress  to  confer  an  appoint- 
ing power  upon  the  courts  of  law  —  a  power  which  has  been 
conferred  and  exercised,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  with  salutary 
results  from  earl}'  days  of  the  government.  The  power 
which  state  constitutions  confer  on  the  courts  to  appoint  and 
remove  the  clerks  and  other  officers  who  serve  under  them 
goes  far  toward  being  a  precedent  for  extending  this  power 
to  the  .appointment  of  justices  ;  for  justices  must  conform 
to  the  judgments  of  these  courts,  accept  their  construction  of 
the  law,  and  are,  therefore,  in  an  important  sense  their  subor- 
dinates. It  would  obviously  greatly  tend  to  harmony  and 
vigor  in  the  whole  judicial  system,  if  the  higher  judicial  offi- 
cers should  ai)p()int  the  lower.  Those  wlio  insist  that  the 
mayor  should  appoint  all  the  lower  executive  officers  in  a 
city  in  order  to  secure  harmony,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
harmony  is  at  least  as  much  needed  in  the  judicial  department 
as  in  the  executive  department. 

We  have  seen  that  the  reasons  which  make  it  proper  for 
courts  to  remove  justices  and  other  minor  judicial  oflicers,  in 
principle  a[)ply  in  favor  of  such  courts  appointing  them  — 
a  view  which  the  New  York  constitution  of  18'J4  seems  to 
approve.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  to  remove  justices  is  a 
judicial  function,  but  that  to  appoint  them  is  not.  It  seems 
almost  absurd  to  claim  that  a  court  competent  for  removing 
a  justice  is  not  competent  to  name  his  successor.  There  is 
something  grotesque  in  insisting  that  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  act  of  a  court  should  fall  to  a  partisan  primary  or  a  party- 
elected  nuiyor  to  be  tilled. 


1.  The  substance  of  the  objections  that  can  be  made 
against  appointments  by  the  courts  seems  to  be  these  : 
(1)  that  such  appointments  are  not  within  the  legitimate 
functions  of  such  tribunals;  (2)  tlmt  they  are  contrary  to 
American  constitutional  and  republican  principles  and  prece- 
dents;  (.'5)  that  they  would  tend   to  involve  the  judges  in 
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political  contention,  and  to  impiiir  the  independence  of  the 
courts;  (4)  tliat  tliere  is  too  much  danger  of  vicious  practi- 
cal results  following  such  appointments,  to  warrant  even  a 
trial  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  these  objections.  In  the  early  develop- 
ment of  governments  the  appointing  power  was  a  prerogative 
of  kings,  and  extended  to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  made  appointments  at  pleasure,  alike  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  sphere  —  if  we  should  not  rather  say 
these  spheres  were  one  and  undivided.  Many  of  his  ap- 
pointees —  like  the  king  himself  —  were  both  executive  and 
judicial  officers.  One  of  the  great  advances  of  liberty  and 
justice  has  consisted  of  the  differentiation  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  departments  from  each  other  —  which  no  form 
of  government  so  early  and  plainly  declared,  or  so  largely 
effected,  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
we  have  so  earnestly  insisted  that  the  creation  of  autocratic, 
or  kingly,  mayors  is  anti-republican  and  a  retrogression 
toward  despotic  times  and  royal  principles  and  methods. 

2.  When  the  framers  of  this  constitution  came  to  deal  with 
the  appointing  power,  they  dissented  widely  from  the  auto- 
cratic and  kingly  theory  on  the  subject.  They  required  all 
the  most  important  nominations  to  be  made  not  "  at  pleas- 
ure," as  under  recent  autocratic  mayors,  but  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate  —  a  great  limitation  of  executive 
power,  and  a  great  extension  of  legislative  power.  They 
further  provided  for  limiting  the  old  kingly  power  in  two 
other  important  particulars.  Congress  w^as  authorized  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  should 
think  proper,  (1)  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and  (2)  in 
tlie  "courts  of  law.''^  Here  seems  to  be  a  decision  of  the 
main  questions  we  are  considering,  —  a  decision  by  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  repub- 
lican principles  —  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
declares,  in  substance,  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  judi- 
cial officers  is  not  an  executive  function  fit  for  an  executive 
officer  to  monopolize,  but  is  a  judicial  function  jit  for  the 
1  See  U.S.  Const.,  Art.  2,  Sec.  2. 
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courts  to  possess  and  exercise.  There  were,  before,  no  impor- 
tant precedents,  save  those  of  royalty,  as  to  what  power  of 
appointment  courts  should  have,  or  as  to  what  functions  are 
legitimately  judicial.  No  precedent  since  is  entitled  to  equal 
weight  in  a  republic. 

3.  The  authority  to  vest  this  appointing  power  in  the 
national  courts  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  the  early  days 
of  the  republic.  Appointments  under  it  have  been  made  by  the 
courts  ever  since,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  admirable  results. 
We  have  space  for  illustrations  of  these  results  only  in  regard 
to  a  single  class  of  officers,  but  they  are  so  exactly  applicable 
and  decisive  as  to  be  all  we  need.  The  United  States  com- 
missioners, for  acting  as  magistrates,  who  througliout  the 
country  are  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,^  Iiave  not  only,  in  substance,  all  the  powers  of  both  the 
police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace,  iis  connected  with 
crime,  but  much  larger  and  more  varied  powers  than  those 
oflicers  possess.  They  exercise  them  in  all  the  states  and  cities 
of  the  Union.  They  may  cause  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  be  arrested,  held  to  bail,  and,  in  proper 
cases,  imprisoned  on  their  warrant  —  their  power  covering 
substantially  the  whole  sphere  of  the  primary  judicial  admin- 
istration of  the  nation.  The  judicial  appointment  of  these 
commissioners  be^jan  soon  after  the  or^janization  of  the  Cfov- 
ernment,  and  they  have  so  well  disoliarged  their  functions 
that  their  powers  have  been  several  times  enlarged.^  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  even  charged  that  the  circuit 
judges,  or  district  judges  sitting  in  the  circuits,  have  been 
less  useful  or  trustworthy  by  retison  of  having  tliis  appoint- 
ing power,  or  that  any  competent  judges  have  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  liav(»  these  commissioners  elected  by 
})()pular  vote  or  ai)pointcd  by  a  mayor.  On  the  contrary, 
thf  uniform  intclligeni'e,  tiih'lity,  and  justice  with  which  these 
commissioners,  even  in  great  cities,  have  discharged  their  man- 
ifohl  functions  have  been  generally  in  such  striking  contrast 

•  '\'\\o  (llstrlrl  Jmlups  of  llie  Unlto«J  Stntcn  worr  nNo  mrly  niithorlxod  to  appoint 
very  ilifTiTrnl  cIn.Hsrs  of  ri)n)iui.H.Hii»nrn«.     I'.  S.  Latct,  17m,  Ch.  Oi. 
«  U.  S.  Jifv.  Stat.,  pp.  G27,  7i7,  lOU,  HAX 
2o 
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with  the  doings  of  the  elected,  city  justices  cOS  to  make  it  a 
fit  object  of  wonder  that  even  party  spirit  could  have  caused 
our  cities  to  continue  their  vicious  metliods. 

We  are  unable  to  learn  that  within  the  more  than  three 
generations  since  there  have  been  such  commissioners  at  New 
York  City  there  hiis  been  any  noticeable  case  of  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  theni.^  We  cannot  expect  that 
these  facts  will  much  affect  the  party  bosses  and  mercenary 
leaders  wlio  thrive  on  the  prostitution  of  judicial  power  in 
American  cities.  But  we  may  trust  that  they  will  make  it 
clear  to  disinterested  and  patriotic  minds  what  direction  mu- 
nicipal reform  should  take  in  the  judicial  sphere.  It  seems 
to  be  about  equally  evident  that  to  appoint  minor  judicial 
officers  is  a  judicial  function  fit  for  courts  to  exercise,  and 
that  it  is  greatly  in  the  public  interest  to  have  them  do  so. 
The  vicious  power  of  party  machines  and  party  managers 
would  thereby  be  greatly  diminished;  many  demoralizing  and 
needless  elections  would  be  suppressed  ;  the  prostitution  of 
criminal  administration  for  party  ends  would  be  far  more 
Idifficult. 

VI 

1.  While  it  thus  seems  quite  clear  that  a  court  may  exer- 
cise an  appointing  power  without  damage  to  itself,  and  with- 
out impairing  public  confidence,  it  is  obvious  that  such  evils 
would  be  most  likely  to  arise  when  the  power  is  constantly 

1  A  judpe  — Jud^e  Brown  of  the  United  States  District  Court— who  has  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  in  the  appointment  of  these 
commissioners,  and  of  holding  circuit  courts  in  New  York  City,  has  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  author  that  there  have  not  been  any  difficulties  growing  out  of  any  of 
these  appointments.  He  says,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
complaint  of  improper  conduct  has  been  made  concerning  any  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners." 

Hon.  Hoyt  H.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  the  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Vermont,  has  kindly  read  this  chapter.  He  has  authorized  the  writer 
to  say  that  he  has  found  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  judges  to  be  salu- 
tar>',  and  that  he  thinks  the  method  of  appointment  proposed  in  the  text  could 
have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  judges  who  should  make  such  appointments.  It 
may  be  said  that  state  judges,  whose  terms  are  not  very  long,  would  be  more  in- 
fluenced than  United  States  judges,  by  party  interests.  If  this  be  in  a  strict 
sense  true,  we  cannot  think  that  influence  would  be  at  all  important  under  con- 
ditions of  making  appointments  we  shall  proceed  to  set  forth. 
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vested  in  the  same  courts,  and  is  to  be  so  exercised  that  the 
office-seekers  and  party  manipulators  can  at  all  times  know 
what  judges  are  to  wield  it,  and  consequently  who  can  be 
most  usefully  solicited.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  gain 
if  we  can  by  some  method  —  as  by  the  lot,  in  a  way  analo- 
gous to  the  use  of  the  lot  in  drawing  of  jurors  —  make  it 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  what  judges  will  make  the 
appointments. 

Now,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  do  this,  and  thus  have  the 
judges  wholly  unaffected  until  almost  the  hour  of  exercising 
the  function  of  appointment.  Difficulties  wliich  attend  the 
drawing  of  jurors  would  not  exist,  for  in  drawing  judges 
we  know  that  every  one  is  competent  before  he  is  drawn. 
No  one  can  object  to  his  serving  on  a  Hoard  of  Judicial 
Appointment  and  Removal,  nor  can  he  decline  to  do  so.^ 

2.  The  method  we  propose,  taking  New  York  City  for  an 
illustration,  can  be  briefly  stated.  There  are,  we  believe, 
twenty-two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  place  of 
service  is  the  City  of  New  York,  and  their  term  of  office  is 
fourteen  years.  Whenever  there  is  an  occasion  for  making 
an  appointment  of  a  justice  or  for  a  removal,  let  the  names 
of  these  judges^  be  placed  in  a  box  by  the  proper  officer, — 
as  the  names  of  the  jurymen  would  be  before  a  trial  in  the 
ordinary  course,  —  and  from  tliese  names  let  the  names  of 
three  judges  be  publicly  drawn.  The  judges  so  selected  are 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  Judicial  Appointment  and  Removal 
—  for  the  occasion.  Every  new  Board  wliich  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required  can  be  promptly  selected  in  the 
same  way.  Every  sucli  Board  sliould  proceed,  only  in  open 
public  session,  to  liold  its  meetings  ;  it  should  make  the 
appointments  or  removals  required  with  all  practicable 
despatch. 

There  should  be  pul)lic  records  of  its  proceedings  ;  all 
papers    considered    by  the   Board    or  any   judge   sliould   Ih) 

>  Aitd  here  wo  may  Hay  that  th(>r«  U  as  murh  iicmI  for  iicl«<ctlnK  JudgoA  by  lot 
fur  niitkiii^  mnoval.s  a.n  th«*rt>  i.s  f«>r  inakini;  ap|H)intiiirnt<(. 

'^  riip  JiDi^oH  of  any  othor  oonvniieiit  aiul  npprupriato  rourt  inuiM  he  teleclMl. 
Thoy  noed  not  all  be  from  tho  luiino  court.  Thi«ir  number  abuuM  be  four  or  fire 
tiiuus  ifruater  than  tbo  uuuil>er  uf  Jutigoa  to  be  drawn. 
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troated  as  part  thereof  ;  the  vole  given  by  every  judire  on 
the  Hoard  slioidd  he  shown  In  sucli  records.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Hoard  shoukl  he  hehl  within,  say,  five  days  or  earlier 
after  its  creation,  and  its  apjiointments  shoukl  be  completed 
within  five  days  tliereafter.  Its  formal  certificate,  signed  by 
two  or  more  of  its  members,  should  be  effective  as  a  valid 
appointment  of  the  person  therein  named  to  the  office  therein 
desio-nated.  The  Board  should  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  required  appointments  or  removals.^ 

o.  There  seems  to  be  no  opportunity  for  any  partisan, 
or  other  vicious,  combination  to  be  made  effective  for  in- 
fluencing the  judges  before  their  names  are  drawn  for  the 
Hoards ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  judges  who  may 
compose  it  can  be  in  any  way  demoralized  by  the  public  dis- 
charge of  functions  so  honorable,  public,  and  responsible. 
Every  judge  in  his  ordinary  experience  is  exposed  to  far 
greater  temptations  and  intimidations  —  than  would  arise 
under  these  Boards  —  at  the  hands  of  desperate  criminals, 
great  politicians,  and  rich  litigants  before  him — and  so  are 
jurymen.  Cannot  our  judges  be  trusted  to  resist  as  much 
temptation  as  besets  every  man  who  serves  on  a  jury? 
From  the  moment  of  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  press  will  be  upon  them. 
Unlike  mayors,  they  can  have  no  recent  election  pledges  to 
redeem ;  and  nothing  but  disgrace  can  be  expected  from 
inlidelity  in  the  choice  of  justices. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  every  lawyer 
who  seeks  a  justiceship  or  other  office  through  such  a  method 
of  appointment,  will  feel  the  salutary  need  of  showing  a  ca- 
pacity and  of  establishing  a  reputation  which  the  high  officers 
of  justice  can  approve  and  rew^ard,  instead  of  a  need  of  win- 
ning the  favor  of  corrupt  interests  or  machine  politicians. 
It  is  for  the  reader  to  decide  whether  justices  thus  appointed 

^  As  most  of  the  judges  would  have  been  elected  several  years  before  any  one 
of  them  would  be  called  to  serve  on  such  a  Board,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
elertions  would  be  effected  by  such  a  possibility.  Yet  to  exclude  all  possible 
influence  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  provided  that  the  name  of  no  jud,s:e  shall  be  placed 
in  the  box  for  the  drawinjrs  who  has  not  been  at  least  one  year  in  office,  or  whose 
official  term  — if  he  is  eligible  for  a  reelection  — will  expire  within  one  year. 
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are  not  likely  to  be  far  more  independent  for  the  fit  discharge 
of  their  duties  than  justices  who  have  gained  their  places 
through  a  primary  nomination,  the  favor  of  a  mayor,  or  the 
vote  of  a  party. ^ 

VII 

1.    It  may  be  objected  that  tlie  lot  is  too  mechanical  or 
undignified  a  proceeding  for  the  use  proposed;  but  let  us 


1  There  are  various  points  of  importance  connected  with  these  Boards  which  we 
have  no  space  to  consider  save  in  a  note.  (1)  The  law  should  carefully  define 
what  judges  or  other  otticers  or  class  of  persons  shouM  be  among  those  whose 
names  should  go  into  the  box  from  which  the  drawings  should  be  made.  Their 
numbers  should  be  obviously  several  times  greater  than  the  number  to  be  drawn 
The  jtulges  need  not  all  be  members  of  the  same  court  or  all  be  residents  of  the 
same  district  as  the  otlicer  to  be  appointed  or  removed.  It  should  be  provided 
that  no  mere  irregularity  or  matter  of  form  should  invalidate  any  pn»ceeding, 
and  perhaps  that  no  proceedings  should  be  taken  to  question  the  title  of  any 
oflicer  so  appointed  after  he  has  entered  upon  his  oftice  or  after  ten  days  suc- 
ceeding his  appointment;  (J)  tive  judges  instead  of  lliree  may  be  drawn  for  a 
Board,  though  we  think  it  undesirable,  as  it  would  weaken  the  individual  sense 
of  responsibility  ;  (.'{)  in  case  of  relatively  unimportant  appointments  or  removals 
—  as  of  city  constables  ami  marshals  —  a  single  judge  may  be  made  the  ap(>oint- 
ing  power  or  a  Board  may  be  drawn  from  among  the  police  justices;  (4)  in  cases 
when  certain  officers  not  strictly,  or  in  fact,  judicial  are  to  be  appointed,  —  as,  for 
examplo,  sheriffs  and  county  clerks,  —  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
drawn  from  among  the  members  of  the  city  council  who  have  been  at  least  three 
years  in  oftice;  (5)  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  stated  sessions  of  such  Boards;  (6)  perhaps  for  the  choice  of  certain 
police  officers  or  fire  department  ofticers,  an  appointing  Hoard  might  be  drawn  by 
lot  —  wholly,  or  in  part  — from  among  the  ofticers  of  those  ilepartments;  (7)  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  such  officers  as  coroners  and  surgeons  of  |)olice,  % 
BoanI  may  be  gelected  jointly  from  among  members  of  the  council,  and  from  phy- 
sicians serving  public  institutions;  (H)  it  may  be  a  (juestiou  whether  the  Hoard 
shonld  refuse  to  take  notice  of  nominati«»ns  for  the  otfict'S  they  are  to  till,  or 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  give  an  opportunity  for  a  very  brief  hearing  or  state- 
ments in  writing  for  and  against  the  merits  of  the  nominees.  We  think  it  should 
notice  nomin.-itions,  if  the  conditions  <»f  doing  so  shall  be  carefully  defined,  and 
provi<ied  the  nominations  are  not  made  by  or  «»n  belialf  ol  any  party.  Nomina- 
tions should  be  required  to  be  made  by  certificates  in  writing  substantially  in 
the  form  suggested  for  free  nominations  in  municipal  el(H*tions.  Final  action 
should  be  taken  on  any  nomination  witliin  three  days  after  it  is  nuide.  Hut  the 
lU>ards  sluMild  have  a  full  authority  to  nuike  ap|Niintments  outMitle  of  any  nomi- 
nations; (<*)  all  pa|>ers  placed  before  the  Hoard,  or  consiiiicrtHl  in  reference  to 
any  ap|Miintmetit,  sliould  be  regarded  as  public  records;  (10)  every  member  of 
the  l^o.'ird  shiMild  bo  required  to  vote  on  every  nomination;  (II)  It  should  be 
untlersJood  that  the  prohibiiioim  hereinbefore  advistMl  against  making  municipal 
np|Ntltitments  or  removals  for  iwrty  reasons  are  applicable  to  tbote  we  are  now 
consldurluK. 
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not  forget  its  glorious  associations  witli  justice  and  the  courts 
wherever  trial  hy  jury  has  been  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  The 
lot  is  in  fact  almost  an  ideal  remedy  where  unscruiHilous 
politicians,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  the  people  or  of 
devotion  to  party  principles,  really  conspire  with  each  other 
for  tlie  corrupt  control  of  the  elections.  The  history  of  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  republics  contain  instructive  lessons  on 
this  subject.^  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  experi- 
ence, in  times  before  party  rule  had  degraded  our  municipal 
governments,  to  find  dignified  precedents  for  what  we  sug- 
gest as  to  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  ninth  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  provided,  as  to  the  selection  of  judges  or 
commissioners  for  settling  disputes  between  states,  that 
where  a  choice  could  not  be  reached  by  agreement,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges  and  commissioners  should  be  made  by  lot, 
in  the  way  which  is  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  provided  in 
the  first  constitution  of  Maryland,  adopted  in  1776,  that 
when  candidates  for  governor  or  for  the  Senate  should  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  after  two  ballots,  the  choice 
between  them  should  be  decided  by  lot.  The  party  zealots 
of  our  time  would  very  likely  prefer  —  to  such  a  decision  — 
that  a  corrupting  partisan  contest  should  continue  through 
an  entire  session,  though  the  state  should  be  without  its 
needed  officers  for  a  Avhole  year.^  One  of  the  commissioners 
provided  for  in  each  of  two  different  articles  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  with  England  was  selected  by  lot,  and  so  was  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  a  controversy  between  the  United  States 

*  Of  all  the  m'»di?eval  republics  that  of  Venice  showed  the  most  sagacity  in 
government,  and  consequently  longest  avoided  falling  a  prey  to  corruption  and 
party  despotism.  Her  use  of  the  lot  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  commission 
who  elected  the  doge,  or  mayor,  is  interesting.  The  commission  first  drawn  by 
lot  named  another ;  this  was  reduced  by  lot  to  one-fourth  ;  and  this  named  a  third ; 
and  by  such  alternate  operations  of  lot  and  election  there  was  at  length  secured 
a  last  commission  of  forty-one  members,  who  could  elect  a  doge  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-five  suffrages.  Sismondi,  Italian  Rep.,  pp.  109, 110.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
make  the  process  even  more  complicated.     1  Adams's  Def.  Const.,  pp.  62,  63. 

2  To  bring  about  the  original  classification  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  provided  for  by  the  national  constitution  (Art.  1,  Sec.  3),  these  members, 
though  elerted  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  were  —  and  so  have  senators  from 
new  states  since  been  — required  to  submit  to  a  decision  by  lot  as  to  whether  their 
terms  shall  be,  in  fact,  six  years,  four  years,  or  only  two  years. 
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and  England  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. ^  A  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, enacted  in  1872,  after  providing  for  choosing  in  the 
ordinary  way  six  members  of  a  committee  on  a  contested 
election  case  in  the  state  Senate,  declares  that  the  seventh 
shall  be  chosen  through  the  agency  of  the  lot  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  under  provisions  too  complicated  to 
be  stated  here.^ 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  too  hope  that  when  a  desire  to 
promote  the  public  interests  by  suppressing  needless  party 
contention  shall  become  stronger  than  a  desire  for  mere  party 
gain,  a  much  larger  use  than  heretofore  will  be  made  of  the 
lot,  and  with  great  public  advantage. 

VIII 

1.  It  seems  as  if  the  method  proposed  for  appointing 
justices  might  be  peculiarly  beneficial  for  the  selection  of 
such  officers  as  district  attorneys,  sheriffs,  coroners,  county 
clerks,  and  registers  of  conveyances.  Every  one  of  these 
officers  is  unfit  for  his  place  in  the  degree  that  he  is  a 
partisan,  or  seeks  to  favor  one  party  or  faction  rather  than 
another.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  the  elections  of  these 
officers  are  not  only  needless,  but  are  generally  demoraliz- 
ing rather  than  elevating.  They  rarely  involve  principles, 
but  are  generally  decisive  as  to  much  patronage  and  party 
inffuenoe. 

•J.  Tiie  criminal  and  depraved  classes  are  very  directly 
and  effectively  interested  in  the  election  of  district  attor- 
neys and  sheriff's,  while  the  conscious  interest  of  the  better 
class  of  voters  in  tliem  is  only  indirect  and  remote  —  a 
condition  highly  unfavorable  to  good  results  from  popular 
elections. 

Hardly  any  method  of  choosing  a  district  attorney  could 
be  worse  than  those  |)opular  elections  whicli  strongly  tempt 
the  candidates  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  criminal  and  de- 


1  International  Arbitration  Paprr$,  189i;,  pp.  3,  36,  28,  33. 
a  Penn.  Iaw.  February,  1872;  Buckalcw'ii  Pro.  Rep.,  p.  343.    A  New  York  Uw 
of  18U7,  Ch.  114,  S«c.  57,  also  appeals  to  tbo  lot  (or  a  docUioo. 
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praved  classes,  which  such  officers  have  a  duty  to  restrain, 
and  cause  these  classes  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  for  plac- 
ing the  candidates  under  obligations  to  themselves.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  prosecutions  are  dropped,  or  how  often 
evidence  is  allowed  to  be  defective,  by  district  attorneys, 
pursuant  to  preelection  pledges  made  to  secure  the  ballots 
of  the  vilest  voters  ?  AVho  can  fail  to  see  how  much  more 
independent  and  courageous  for  their  duties  these  officers 
would  be  if  they  received  their  appointments  from  the  higher 
courts?  So  long  as  district  attorneys  in  great  cities  are 
elected  for  short  terms  by  popular  vote,  we  may  almost  dis- 
trust the  capacity  of  their  people  for  local  self-government, 
and  feel  certain  they  cannot  have  that  which  is  really 
good. 

Next  to  the  election  of  these  officers  by  popular  vote,  per- 
haps the  worst  possible  method  for  choosing  them  is  through 
an  appointment  by  the  mayor.  This  method  stimulates  the 
vile,  corrupt,  and  criminal  classes  to  the  utmost  activity  for 
that  mayoralty  candidate  who  will  promise  them  the  sort  of 
prosecuting  officer  they  desire.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument 
that  no  persons  can  be  more  competent  or  independent  for 
selecting  a  district  attorney,  or  removing  him,  than  the  judges 
of  the  courts  in  whose  presence  his  most  serious  functions 
are  discharged.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  district  attorney, 
selected  as  we  have  proposed,  would  be  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  criminal  classes  in  our  cities  than  any  elected  attorney 
has  ever  been?  We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  most  of 
these  considerations  are  as  applicable  to  the  choice  of  sheriffs 
as  they  are  to  the  choice  of  district  attorneys. 

3.  A  coroner,  if  not  in  a  very  strict  sense  a  judicial  officer, 
certainly  has  functions  of  a  judicial  nature,  which  require  a 
non-partisan  spirit,  a  judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  law  for  their  fit  performance.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  his  political  opinions  and  party  affiliations  are 
utterly  immaterial  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  or 
that  so  far  as  he  is  a  politician  he  is  unfit  for  his  position. 
For  securing  those  qualities,  or  that  knowledge  of  surgery 
and   medicine   which   is   needed   in   the   office   of    coroner, 
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hardly  any  method  of  choosing  him  could  be  more  unsuitable 
than  a  popular  election,  and  hardly  any  could  be  better  than 
some  appointing  Board  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested.  Our 
elective  method  for  choosing  coroners  seems  almost  to  imply 
a  paramount  intent  to  screen  the  guilt  of  partisan  bullies, 
and  to  use  the  power  of  political  doctors  in  the  coroner's 
oflice  for  party  advantage.^  It  is  important,  in  aid  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  legal  procedure,  that  one  of  the  police  justices, 
or  some  judge,  should  be  associated  with  the  coroners  in 
holding  of  inquests,  especially  in  cases  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, or  involving  legal  questions.  Proceedings  connected 
with  the  coroner's  inquest  are  often  disgraceful. 

4.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
latures of  1895  and  189()  —  bodies  remarkable  for  the  domi- 
nation of  party  spirit  and  their  subserviency  to  the  despotic 
and  demoralizing  leadership  of  a  partisan  boss  —  have  pro- 
vided for  thirteen  local  districts  for  courts  of  minor  civil 
jurisdiction  in  New  York  City,  whose  thirteen  justices  are 
made  elective  —  one  in  each  district  —  for  the  term  of  only 
six  years,  the  law  lamentably  failing  to  provide  for  any 
common  or  just  rules  of  procedure  in  the  holding  courts  on 
tlie  part  of  these  justices,  thus  allowing  the  continuance  of 
a])uses  which  have  long  been  discreditable  to  these  tribunals 
and  unjust  to  poor  suitors. 

And  worse  still,  these  legislatures  provided  for  the  election 
of  coroners,  county  clerks,  comptrollers,  district  attorneys, 
registers,  and  sheriffs,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  term  of 
only  two  years  —  shorter  terms  even  than  some  of  these  offi- 
cers had  previously.  Thus  the  ruling  party  and  faction  of 
the  state  of  New  York  seems  resolved  to  extend  the  party, 
short-term  system,  and  make  it  easy  to  increiu>e  partv  des- 

1  So  intolerably  inoompotent  and  unfaithful  were  Borao  of  tho  pnrtisan  doctors 
whom  the  rtiliiiK'  «'lty  i».irty  eIe<*to«i  to  bo  coroners  when  tho  writer  was  eoiinsel  to 
tho  New  York  Itoarcl  of  Health  (lH«'i<i-70),  that  ho  waa  oalletl  ufwn  to  pre|v\ro 
an  ordinance  whieli  hirnely  subordinate*!  tho  eomnvra  to  that  bo«iy,  —  thua  ltu|H>s- 
iOKa  Hnlut.iry  rontraiiit, —  which  remainetl  in  ft>rce  until  tho  ron-itiluiion  of  \S'M 
repealed  tho  provision  re<|ulrinK  coroners  to  bo  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
lej^inlature  haa  now  authority  to  require  them  to  bo  appointed  (or  lung  terms  by 
some  such  methods  m  we  haT6  MiggMtad. 
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potism  and  to  revive  several  of  tlie  [^ravest  abuses  we  have 

considered.^ 

5.  We  have  seen  how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  elect  any  one  of 
the  six  oflicers  last  mentioned, —save  perhaps  the  comp- 
troller,  how  much  the  public  interest  requires  that  their 

terms  of  office  should  be  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior, 
and  how  clear  it  is  that  their  political  opinions  are  immaterial. 
Yet,  here  are  provisions  intended  —  and  sure  —  to  lead  to  mere 
party  contests  over  their  selection  every  two  years.  Nearly 
half  a  million  voters  are  to  be  called  to  the  polls  to  elect 
these  officers,  whose  nomination  will  be  dictated  by  party 
managers,  or  sold  by  a  party  boss.  Until  it  shall  be  im- 
possible to  enact  such  laws  for  New  York  City,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  it  to  have  a  good  city  government.  The  law 
providing  for  these  two-year  terms  ought  to  be  entitled,  "An 
Act  for  making  City-Party  management  profitable,  and  for 
removing  city  officers  as  soon  as  they  become  competent  for 
their  duties."  ^ 

IX 

1.  As  every  popular  election  which  involves  no  political 
principles,  or  only  seeks  to  put  administrative  capacity  into 
office,  not  merely  causes  great  and  needless  expense  for  a 
city,  and  much  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  but  in- 
creases the  power  and  profits  of  vicious  party  managers,  it 
is  doubly  important  to  supersede  them  by  better  methods  of 
choice.  We  may  find  conspicuous  instances  of  such  evils  in 
the  popular  elections  of  city  and  county  clerks  and  of  regis- 
ters of  conveyances.  Their  duties  require  no  kind  of  poli- 
tics, but  merely  the  character  and  capacity  to  be  found  in  the 
administrative  positions  of  almost  every  large  business  firm 
and  corporation.  A  long  term  for  these  officers  and  absten- 
tion from  party  management  are  essential  for  serving   the 


1  Uws,  1805,  Ch.  826;  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  715. 

*  In  presence  of  such  ominous  tendencies,  we  may  recall  the  facts  that  party 
rule  in  Florence  reduced  the  terms  of  the  oflBcers  of  her  chief  magistracy  not 
merely  to  two  years  but  to  two  months,  and  that  in  Athens  it  caused  senators  to 
aerve  for  only  the  tenth  of  a  year,  and  generals  for  only  a  single  day  continuously. 
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people  most  usefully.  Under  sound  municipal  conditions, 
these  oJBficers  would  have  no  active  relation  with  party  poli- 
tics. It  is  only  through  a  perversion  of  their  official  func- 
tions that  they  can  be  made  an  advantage  to  any  party. 
The  existing  practices  as  to  these  matters  not  only  dis- 
honor the  creative  genius  of  the  American  people,  but  are  a 
grotesque  example  of  partisan  infatuation  and  blindness.^ 
All  the  secret  and  corrupt  methods  of  our  party,  primary, 
and  election  system  are  at  great  expense  needlessly  put  into 
operation,  when  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  or  more 
voters  go  to  the  polls  in  New  York  City  to  elect  even 
clerical  officers.  The  very  methods  of  their  choice  exclude 
the  most  worthy  men  who  would  gladly  serve  the  people,  and 
deprive  those  selected  of  much  of  the  business  independence 
essential  for  the  best  discharge  of  their  functions.  If  there 
could  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  most  salutary  to  fill 
these  offices  exclusively  by  civil  service  promotions  from 
among  those  in  subordinate  positions,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  they  should  be  filled  by  appointments  to 
be  made  by  some  Board  selected  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained. 

2.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  methods  we  have  proposed 
would  not  leave  sufficient  elections  for  city  residents  to  en- 
able them  to  conform  their  government  to  their  will  and 
highest  interests,  the  answer  is  not  dillicult.  First,  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  appointment  will  most  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  city  affairs  by  the  highest  public  opinion.  It  has  been 
an  excessive  number  of  elections  which  has  done  much  to 
disgust  and  discourage  our  patriotic  citizens,  while  making 
the  basest  voters  the  most  active,  and  the  trade  of  corrupt 
political  management  profitable.  Second,  there  w»>nld  re- 
main abundant  elections  at  which  city  residents  could  vote, 
and  in  which  all  their  local,  as  well  as  all  their  highest,  in- 
terests will  be  involved:  (1)  elections  of  presidents  and  vice 
presidents;   (2)  elections  of  meml)er8  of  Congress;   (3)  elec- 

1  Tho  Htuio  of  Kcntthky  .scorns  to  be  now  (181»7)  holtliii}*  a  state  rKvtion  for 
tho  Hiii^lo  pur|Mmo  of  choosing  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  Justioo  — one  of  the  tno5t 
absurd  |)vrvoniioDB  of  tho  party-election  system  yet  exhibited. 
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tions  of  governors  and  lieutenant  governors;  (4)  elections 
of  judges;  (5)  elections  of  state  senators  and  assemblymen; 
(0)  elections  of  members  of  city  councils  who  control  city 
policy  and  make  all  city  ordinances;  (7)  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  constitutional  conventions.  Therefore  all  officers 
would  remain  elective  who  frame  or  amend  constitutions  ; 
who  direct  political  policy ;  who  make,  interpret,  or  repeal 
the  laws  ;  who  adopt  city  ordinances  ;  who  control  taxa- 
tion ;  or  who  direct  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  great 
loss  of  power  would  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  despotic  city  parties  or  factions,  their  bosses 
and  leaders  —  who  would  be  deprived  of  most  of  their  unjust 
and  demoralizing  patronage  and  income,  and  consequently  of 
much  of  their  despotic  power  for  perverting  and  prostituting 
municipal  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  —  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW 
YORK  AS  AN  ADMONITION'  IN  CITY  EXTENSION  AND  A 
LESSON   IN  CITY-PARTY   GOVERNMENT 

Gronnds  of  public  interest  in  the  charter  and  the  questions  we  are  to  consider. 
The  public  and  party  interests  it  involved.  The  charter  might  have  been  a  much 
simpler  instrument.  What  the  charter  shoald  have  provided  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  party  interests  involved  in  the  charter,  and  why  they  triumphed.  The 
ruling  Republican  faction  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  in  great  peril.  This  party 
was  divided.  The  nature  of  the  division  explained.  Danger  that  non-partisan 
charter  would  soon  be  adopted  if  a  partisan  charter  .should  not  be  quickly  imp«>sed 
on  the  new  city.  Partisan  charter  suddenly  resolved  upon  in  order  to  suppress 
independent  sentiment  and  non-partisan  government  in  old  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  A  very  inadequate  time  allowed  for  preparing  charter.  The  com- 
mission for  framing  it  a  partisan  body,  unwisely  selected  for  its  functions.  But 
for  a  purpose  of  gaining  a  party  advantage,  a  much  better  commission  could  and 
would  have  been  chosen.  The  most  competent  men  on  the  commission  condemned 
much  of  or  the  whole  charter.  Whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the  best  men  on  com- 
mission to  insist  on  more  time  for  making  the  charter,  or  to  resigu  and  defeat  it. 
Unfortunate  theory  of  ruling  majority  of  the  commissi»)n.  They  did  not  seek 
light  from  best-governed  cities  of  the  world,  but  .seemed  to  yield  to  the  parti- 
san purpose  which  imposed  the  charter.  The  best  municipal  sentiment  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  Greater  New  York  demanded  a  non-partisan  charter,  while 
Taniniany  deman<Ied  city-party  rule.  The  vote  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
city  i)opulation.  The  charter  represents  Tammany,  and  not  the  people  or  the 
higher  intelligence  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  Republican  party  majority 
needlessly  and  disastrously  refused  to  provide  minority  representation.  The 
state  party  that  ordered  the  New  York  charter  seemed  to  prefer  a  victory  by 
Tammany  to  a  victory  by  the  independents  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lt»w  for  maj'or. 
Tliis  purjwse  handetl  over  the  new  city  to  Tammany  rule.  The  new  so-<*alled 
charter  is  only  a  cruile  compilation,  though  it  has  some  gonl  provisions.  Its  vast 
bulk  and  great  confusion  mainly  the  result  of  haste  and  lack  of  time.  The  charter 
is  a  serious  invasion  of  just  Home  Rule.  It  will  increase  si>ecial  legislation,  and 
more  and  more  involve  city  affairs  in  party  politics.  The  charter  establishes 
dcsiKitie  city-party  government  favorable  to  the  continuous  d«»nr.    i  "f  Tam- 

many.    It  gives  the  mayor  autocratic  power,  which  Tammany  i:  ren  for 

him.  How  tliis  power  has  been  exercised.  The  mayor  «lominaies  the  city  a.H-s»Mubly . 
The  city  has  no  adequate  ordinance-making  power.  The  Municipal  AiMembly  is  an 
utterly  inadequate  city  council.  Why  failure  to  elect  meu»bcrj*-at-Iarge  of  the 
assembly  Is  a  misfortune.  Tammany  elected  nearly  all  city  oilicer*.  It  recoivcs 
large  sums  for  nominations  and  disiH'nses  charity  thmugh  its  partisan  leaders. 
The  statu  party  which  im|M>.Hed  charter  used  national  an«l  stato  |tarty  lntluonc«  to 
carry  first  election  un<ler  It.  Tammany  never  so  strongly  intrruoheti  as  under 
this  chartpr.  Charter  h:vs  renunlitHl  none  of  the  grr.itest  evils.  Dr.  Albert 
Bhaw's  comlemnatlou  of  the  charter.  Now  York  City  Bar  .\ssociatioD  eondomns 
It.     Proceedings  of  legislature  on   Its  passage  discreditabU-     Uow  Tamasny 
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Attempted  to  elect  Its  Oreator  Now  York  mayor  to  be  governor  of  New  York. 
The  unjust  iniorferfnce  of  state  party  managers  with  true  Home  Rule  in  towns 
and  count iea.    The  danger  of  cities  ruling  the  rural  population. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  new  charter  for  the  largest  city  of 
the  nation,  framed  at  a  time  when  the  American  people  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  all  questions  concerning  municipal  gov- 
ernment, should  attract  general  attention.  Such  an  instru- 
ment, and  the  government  established  under  it,  according  to 
the  estimate  which  may  be  accepted  of  them,  are  likely 
to  profoundly  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  municipal 
legislation  of  the  country.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  correctly  understood. ^ 

The  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  this  char- 
ter, to  which  we  shall  confine  our  attention,  are  these : 
(1)  Were  its  purpose,  preparation,  and  enactment  of  such  a 
character  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  models  for  other  city 
enlargements  ?  (2)  Are  the  general  principles  and  theories 
of  the  charter  such  as  can  be  commended?  (3)  Are  the 
practical  methods  which  it  provides  for  city  elections  and 
administration  intrinsically  good,  or  likely  to  result  in  good 
government  ?  (4)  If  not,  can  the  charter  be  made  satisfac- 
tory by  amendments,  or  should  it  be  condemned  in  its 
fundamental  theories  and  framework  ? 

I 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  and  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  charter  are  hardly  material,  provided  its  provisions 
are  in  the  main  intrinsically  good.  This  is  plausible,  and  in 
a  strict  and  narrow  sense  it  is  true.  Yet  the  question  of 
motive  and  method  will  be  found  to  involve  matters  of  great 
practical  importance. 

1  This  charter  is  Ch.  378  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,  and  was  enacted  May  4, 
1897.  The  first  election  under  it,  in  the  Greater  New  York  which  it  created,  was 
held  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  the  new  city  government  thus  established 
came  into  control  of  the  city  on  January  1,  1898.  At  this  time  the  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  work  had  been  drafted.  In  the  interest  of  symmetry  and  brevity,  we 
may  regret  that  this  charter  was  not  earlier  at  hand,  but  it  has  not  caused  any 
wish  to  modify  the  theories  or  methods  commended  in  what  we  had  written, 
though  it  has  greatly  increased  our  sense  of  the  need  of  establishing  and  enforcing 
them  in  American  cities. 
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We  have  shown  that  national  party  issues  and  party  tests 
for  city  offices  should  not  be  regarded  in  city  administration 
or  in  the  election  of  city  officers.  No  city  charter,  therefore, 
should  be  undertaken  or  framed  to  gain  a  party  advantage, 
or  to  defeat  a  non-partisan  movement  for  municipal  reform. 
If  it  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  a  party  to  use  its  authority  —  either  directly  or  through 
the  party  majorities  of  commissions  it  shall  appoint  —  to 
frame  and  enact  new  city  charters  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating its  power,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  its  own 
advantage,  the  evils  connected  with  our  municipal  affairs 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

2.  The  making  of  a  charter  for  a  great  city  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  making  of  a  city  constitution  —  an  act  which  should  be 
justly  and  deliberately  undertaken  and  performed,  in  conform- 
ity to  much  the  same  provisions  for  a  full  representation  of  all 
the  people  to  be  affected  which  are  provided  for  in  state  con- 
stitutions in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  such  instruments. 

Justice  to  the  facts  will  compel  us  to  show  not  only 
that  this  Greater  New  York  charter  was  suddenly  decided 
upon,  hastily  framed,  and  hurried  through  the  legislature  to 
gain  a  party  advantage,  but  that  it  had  for  one  of  its 
purposes  the  suppression  of  a  rising,  non-partisan  public 
sentiment  and  majority,  which  were  opposed  to  city-party 
domination.  The  lesson  these  truths  can  teach  must  not  be 
lost,  much  as  we  should  prefer  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  itself. 

II 

To  understand  this  lesson,  or  even  the  significance  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  charter,  —  we  must  refer  to  some 
public  interests  and  to  certain  party  interests  and  pros{)ects 
likely  to  l)e  greatly  affected  by  its  enactment. 

1.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  public  interesta  involved. 
There  was  no  serious  need  or  earnest  demand  for  a  new  char- 
ter when  this  one  was  suddenly  provided  for  by  law.*     The 

1  N.  V.  Ijkw,  May  11, 1806 — a  law  which  appran  an  a  measuro  of  the  dominant 
•tato  party  and  provides  for  the  very  ha«ty  preparation  of  a  new  charter. 
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need  and  utility  of  before  long  bringing,  under  a  single 
appropriate  municipal  government,  the  region  and  political 
divisions  about  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  unquestionable; 
but  there  was  ample  time,  without  injury  to  any  public 
interest,  for  considering  the  best  order  and  methods  of 
forming  this  union,  and  the  municipal  principles  upon  which 
it  should  be  based.  The  advantages,  for  example,  of  soon 
having  a  general  sanitary,  police,  judicial,  and  excise  ad- 
ministration, and  a  comprehensive  system  for  bridges,  docks, 
and  transportation  for  the  whole  vicinity,  were  manifest. 
But  in  many  particulars,  and  especially  in  all  the  more 
rural  sections  of  the  new  city  —  which  includes  a  whole  rural 
county  besides  several  towns  —  there  were  no  reasons,  aside 
from  party  politics  and  selfish  interests,  why  the  new  charter 
should,  at  the  outset,  supersede  the  existing  local  adminis- 
tration. It  would  have  been  entirely  practicable,  while 
bringing  all  the  territory  conditionally  into  the  new  city, 
to  have  framed  a  charter  which  would  have  actually  brought 
under  the  new  administration,  at  the  outset,  only  the  larger 
subjects  suggested,  —  perhaps  one-third  of  the  matters  cov- 
ered by  it,^  —  the  charter  having  appropriate  provisions  for 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  new  administration  to  other 
sections  and  matters  as  experience  and  convenience  should 
make  it  desirable.  By  acting  on  such  a  policy  —  if  the 
authors  of  the  charter  had  considered  only  the  public  in- 
terests —  the  framing  of  the  new  charter  and  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions  would  have  been  much 
more  easy  and  simple. 

This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter  —  which  may  be 
an  instructive  precedent  in  making  enlargements  in  other 
cities  —  would  have  avoided  not  only  a  large  part  of  the 
confusion,  conflicts,  and  other  evils  of  dealing  with  so  many 
things  at  once,  but  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  reten- 

1  The  practicability  of  bringing  only  such  subjects  at  first  under  the  new  char- 
ter and  government  had  been  demonstrated.  More  than  thirty  years  earlier,  the 
writer  had  acted  as  counsel  for  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of  Excise,  and  a  Board 
of  I'olice,  whose  jurisdictions  were  almost  coterminous  with  the  limits  of  the 
Greater  New  York  City.  There  had  been  no  embarrassments  in  the  administra- 
tion. 
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tion  of  many  able  and  admirable  officers  in  the  city  service 
whom  the  sweeping  and  partisan  methods  adopted  excluded 
from  office.^ 

2.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  —  five-sixths  of 
the  now  Greater  New  York  —  at  the  time  the  new  charter 
scheme  was  suddenly  proposed  were  l>eing  better  governed 
than  they  liad  been  for  many  years  under  former  mayors. 
The  administration  under  Mayor  Strong  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, non-partisan,  — good  men  belonging  to  different  parties 
holding  the  leading  offices,  and  the  merit  system  and  the  civil 
service  examinations  being  more  fully  and  fairly  enforced 
than  ever  before  or  since. 

3.  The  greater  necessities  for  radical  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  city  —  which  needed  to  be  made  with 
convenient  despatch  —  were  these:  (1)  for  a  city  government 
based  on  non-partisan  principles;  (2)  for  a  non-partisan  city 
council,  with  permanent  authority,  which  would  insure  Home 
Rule  in  the  government  of  the  new  city;  (3)  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  the  party  majority, 
as  essential  for  the  creation  of  such  a  council;  (4)  for  Free 
Nominations  and  Free  Voting  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
true  minority  representation;  (5)  for  the  election  of  the  mayor 
by  the  council,  and  not  by  the  dominant  party  majority,  so 
that  lie  should  represent  the  city,  and  not  a  single  party; 

(6)  for  the  enforcement  of  the  merit  system,  and  of  impartial, 
non-partisan  examinations,  and  the  registration  of  laborers, 
for  entering  the  minor  official  and  labor  service  of  the  city; 

(7)  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  all  political  assessments; 

(8)  for  the  rejection  of  all  party  monopoly  or  advantage  in 
the  structure  of  the  city  government.  The  new  charter  doe9 
not  accomplish  —  or  attempt  to  accomplish,  save  in  fatally 
defective  manner  as  to  the  merit  system  —  a  sintjle  ont'  of 
these  results. 


'  Among  thMr  offlrom  tlius  oxclinl»*<l  w«t«'  Oonoral  Orocn  In  tho  rVvk  rK^part- 
mcnt  niul  Mr.  Wilson,  pri'Midoiit  of  th««  Health  Departmont,  —  whost*  retention  wws 
of  public  ini|M>rtanc«.  -  and  I'siNH-inlly  (%>loneI  Waring,  the  head  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department,  wbuHv  lo»»  wa»  in  a  muaauru  a  national  misfortune. 

2  II 
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III 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  party  interest  and  some  significant 
facts  involved  in  the  question  of  a  new  charter. 

(1)  In  1896,  before  the  law  had  been  prepared  for  creating 
the  commission  for  framing  the  new  charter,  the  Republican 
party  was  dominant  in  the  state  of  New  York,  having  the 
governor  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature; 
and  Mr.  Strong,  a  Republican,  was  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Tammany  was  discredited  and  enfeebled  by  reason  of  the 
recent  exposures  of  its  maladministration.  It  was  further 
at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  greatly  improved  city 
administration  of  New  York  under  Mayor  Strong,  who  had 
demonstrated  the  practicability  and  superiority  of  non- 
partisan city  government. 

(2)  The  Republican  state  boss  and  party  managers,  as 
well  as  the  Tammany  boss  and  managers,  had  consequently 
lost  most  of  their  city  patronage  and  the  income  it  had 
given  them.  They  were  mutually  disappointed  and  angry; 
they  were  naturally  sympathetic  toward  each  other,  and 
hostile  toward  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Strong,  whose  admin- 
istration they  had  constantly  obstructed.  ^ 

(3)  According  to  superficial  observation,  the  Republican 
state  majority  when  the  legislative  session  of  1896  opened 
at  Albany  had  good  reasons  to  expect  a  continuance  in 
power;  but  a  full  view  of  the  facts  shows  its  position  to  have 
been  one  of  great  anxiety  and  peril.  The  more  non-partisan 
and  independent  voters,  especially  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  had  been  rapidly  gaining  strength  as  compared 
with  the  voters  who  sustained  that  majority. ^ 

1  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Republicans  —  led  by  Mr.  Piatt  as  state  boss  —  united 
with  the  Independents  in  electing  Mayor  Strong.  But  would  they  have  done  so 
if  they  had  thought  he  would  abide  by  the  Independent  platform,  or  withstand 
their  pressure  for  office  and  patronage? 

2  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  shows  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.  1898)  that  in  1885 
the  Independents  commanded  13,600  votes  in  Brooklyn,  say  4600  Democrats  and 
9000  Republicans  ;  that,  in  1895,  these  4600  Democratic  votes  had  increased  to  more 
than  <»500;  and  that  in  1897  the  Independent  candidates  in  that  city  were  sup- 
ported by  more  than  65,000  voters.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Strong's  nomination 
for  mayor  of  New  York  was  practically  dictated  by  the  independent,  non-partisan 
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(4)  The  internal  condition  both  of  the  ruling  faction  and 
party  in  the  state  were  hardly  more  satisfactory  in  1896  than 
the  votes  in  the  two  great  cities  as  shown  in  the  last  note. 
The  party  was  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  divisions  by 
very  distinctive  theories  and  methods.  The  adherents  of 
one  division,  embracing  most  of  the  noblest  members  of  the 
party,  and  the  leading  journals  and  periodicals  in  those 
cities,  were  consistent  supporters  of  Republican  principles. 
They  were  hostile  to  bosses,  and  opposed  to  making  party 
machinery  either  mercenary  or  despotic.  They  were  sup- 
porters of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  primary  elec- 
tion reform,  corrupt  practice  reform,  and  municipal  reform, 
—  and  they  became  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 

The  other  division  of  the  party,  of  which  the  state  boss  was 
the  leader,  was  not  only  in  general  hostile  to  these  reforms, 
but  enforced  a  peculiar  and  despotic  theory  of  party  manage- 
ment. It  held  that  municipal  affairs  should  be  managed 
in  the  interest  of  state  and  national  parties,  and  that  party 
tests  should  be  enforced  for  city  oflices.  It  dominated 
the  legislature  of  New  York.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
Republican  members  had  apparently  gained  their  election 
through  servility  to  the  despotic  state  party  system  and  its 
boss,  which  largely  disqualitied  them  for  the  highest  duties 
of  legislators.  They  were  ready  to  impose  upon  New  York 
city  almost  any  charter  which  they  might  think  would 
benefit  their  faction.^ 

(5)  There   was   another   matter   which   was   a  source  of 

city  vote  of  18m.  His  good  administration  increased  that  vote.  When,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1897,  the  voters  of  New  York  City  came  to  vote  under  the  now  charter, 
151,(iO<)  of  them  voted  for  Mr.  \At\v,  t\w  non-partisait  oamlidate.  and  onl\  •  •' 

voti'd  for  Mr.  Tracy,  the  partisan  iMiidiilalr  of  the  I'laii  faction,  —  show  i.; 

the  as.sume<l  majority  in  the  leKislature  of  18*.IG,  which  hastily  ordere*!  the  charter 
to  he  prepared,  had  become  a  minority  in  New  York  City.  We  therefore  i\%e  tho 
phrase  *'  rulinj;  faction  "  to  desi^;nale  this  mitiority,  merely  for  convenience.  It 
was  a  minority  and  in  a  Hcnso  a  fa«'tion  in  New  York  City,  though  it  was  thtt 
majority  —  and  in  a  Kcn.Ho  it  was  the  Kepnblican  party  —  in  tlie  state  at  lar^e. 

i  It  is  not  assumed  tliat  a  majority  of  tliese  Kepublicans  w«>rc  reKardlens  of  the 
welfare  of  the  city  or  were  without  patriotism;  hut  like  the  tlev»»tees  of  Tam- 
many, whom  they  liked  far  better  than  they  did  the  mem!>en»  i»f  the  other 
divisions  of  their  own  party,  they  assumed  (Kirtisau  coutrol  by  their  (action  to 
be  essoDtial  to  all  municipal  improvement. 
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anxiety  to  the  promoters  of  the  new  charter.  There  was 
imminent  danger,  if  they  did  not  speedily  enact  a  charter 
accordiniT^  to  the  party  theory,  that  their  opponents  might 
soon  secure  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan  government  for 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green  ^  had  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Greater  New  York  as  early  as  1868,  and  his 
effective  and  non-partisan  discussion  of  the  subject  had 
before  1890  developed  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  support. 
In  that  year  a  bill  on  the  subject  which  he  drafted  became  a 
law.^  It  provided  for  a  state  commission  of  twelve,  of 
which  Mr.  Green  was  made  president,  for  considering  the 
question  of  consolidating  the  jurisdictions  which  now  con- 
stitute the  Greater  New  York.  There  was  apparently  no 
party  politics  in  the  movement,  which  was  based  on  public 
needs  and  business  principles.  The  commission  was  to  act 
deliberately,  being  unlimited  as  to  time  for  doing  its  work. 
It  was  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature,  and 
was  to  present  bills  and  the  reasons  for  offering  them.  The 
advance  toward  a  new  charter  was  to  be  gradual  and  well 
considered.  Here  is  a  plan  for  city  enlargements  which 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  American  cities  con- 
templating such  measures. 

Much  had  been  done  by  this  commission,  and  more  was 
about  to  be  undertaken,  when  the  law  of  May  11,  1896,  — 
which  provided  for  the  new  commission  which  framed  the 
charter  we  are  considering,  —  was  suddenly  enacted  by  the 
ruling  faction  near  the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  without 
consulting  the  cities  to  be  affected,  or  any  application  from 
them. 

Obviously  the  authors  of  this  law  felt  that  something 
must  be  speedily  done  to  change  the  municipal  situation  in 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  or  the  dominant  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  might  be  overthrown  in  these  cities 
by  their  non-partisan  vote  at  the  next  election.  Party 
managers  thus  situated,  and  who  believe  in  party  govern- 

1  To  whom  the  people  of  New  York  City  were  indebted  for  valuable  services 
M  one  of  its  oflacers. 

«  N.  Y.  Laws,  1890,  Ch.  311. 
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ment  for  cities,  are  not  necessarily  either  corrupt  or  unpatri- 
otic merely  because  they  are  ready  for  hasty  and  desperate 
legislation  which  may  give  their  party  control  of  a  vast  city 
—  and  possibly  long  domination  in  a  great  state.  Neverthe- 
less, it  requires  very  rare  party  virtues  to  act  fairly  or  wisely 
under  such  conditions. 

IV 

1.  Such  were  the  dangers,  temptations,  and  possibilities  in 
May,  1896,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  close  its  session. 
These  were  the  great  questions  :  — 

Could  not  Mr.  Green  and  his  threatening  charter,  and 
the  detested  example  of  successful  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  be  at  the  same  time 
suppressed?  Could  not  the  independent  voters  of  these 
cities  be  rebuked  and  overwhelmed  by  a  new  charter  based 
on  rigid  party  theories,  —  a  charter  which  should  apply 
party  tests  to  city  offices,  give  the  city  patronage  and 
spoils  to  party  managers,  and  require  all  city  administration 
to  be  subordinate  to  state  party  interests?  The  new  city 
contemplated  would  at  once  have  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  people;  it  would  yearly  disburse  perhaps  860,- 
000,000  of  public  money. 

To  secure  the  utmost,  several  essential  conditions  must 
be  supplied:  (1)  Mr.  Green's  commission  must  be  sup- 
pressed ;  ^  (2)  the  new  commission  must  be  at  once  created 
before  any  new  election  —  such  as  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tracy 
or  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — should  show  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  boss  faction ;  (3)  the  commission  must  be 
so  made  up  that  the  ruling  faction  could  always  control  it; 
(4)  there  must  be  facilities  for  arrangements  with  Tammany 
of  the  kind  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar;^  (5)  this 

^  Ho  WM  pat  npon  the  now  commission,  where,  afniiniit  Its  majority,  he 
cnuM  arcompliMh  notiiinf;,  ovon  had  not  hi.s  bad  health  prevented  his  attempting 
anything. 

■■»  S«'o  p.  12»»,  also  Harper's  Wrrklt/  (July  If*,  1H9S),  which  iwes  this  lanpuajre  in 
Its  editorial  columns :  "  The  present  bi-iuirtisan  pulico  boanl  of  the  city  waa  estab- 
lished through  a  deal  betweuti  Tammany  and  the  Kepublican  machine  .  .  . 
for  the  pur|>oso  of  giving  .  .  .  {>art  of  the  patroDage  of  the  police  fore*  of 
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faction  must  carry  tlie  first  election  under  the  charter,  or  the 
wliole  sclieme  for  its  creation  might  be  a  municipal  disaster, 
as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  its  authors. 

2.  The  law  of  May  11,  1896,  providing  for  the  com- 
mission for  framing  the  new  charter,  with  the  action  of  the 
governor  under  it,  supplied  most  of  those  conditions.  The 
method  of  a  gradual  extension,  in  the  public  interest,  of  the 
new  city's  administration  —  as  we  have  just  explained  it  — 
was  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  party  scheme.  The 
ruling  or  boss  faction,  feeling  sure  of  carrying  the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  charter,  was  resolved  to  have  all  the  territory, 
all  the  patronage,  and  all  the  spoils  possible, — and  at 
once. 

3.  Under  such  conditions,  the  law  needlessly — save 
for  mere  party  reasons  —  and  disastrously  provided  that 
the  commissioners  should  be  secured,  and  the  new  char- 
ter and  various  incidental  laws  should  be  devised,  perfected, 
and  reported  complete  by  the  commission  to  the  legislature 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1897,  and  that  the 
commission  itself  "  should  cease  to  exist "  one  month  later. 
The  mystery  of  this  strange  haste  would  seem  inexplicable  — 
mere  madness  —  but  for  the  explanations  we  have  given. 
The  time  allowed  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  vast  work 
required  of  the  commission.^ 

After  the  time  required  for  filling  the  membership  of  the 
commission,  hardly  seven  months  were  left  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  immense  work  undertaken,  —  one  so  vast 
and  difficult  that  the  best  men  the  state  could  have  supplied 

the  metropolis,  while,  in  return,  Tammany  was  to  have  Republican  aid  in  securing 
legislation  which  it  needed  for  its  own  corrupt  purposes."  We  may  add  that, 
owing  to  the  hasty  and  faulty  manner,  to  say  the  least,  in  which  authority 
over  the  police  was  conferred  by  the  commission,  this  faction  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  Tammany  having, 
under  the  charter,  a  dangerous  police  control  of  the  city  elections,  in  New  York, 
and,  as  this  note  is  being  written  (July,  1898)  this  session  is  being  held. 

1  The  so-called  charter  reported  by  the  commission  and  enacted  by  the 
legislature  May  4,  1897,  fills  559  official  pages  aside  from  58  pages  of  index, 
and  is  divided  into  1620  sections,  —  the  monstrous  instrument  being  more  bulky, 
perhaps,  than  would  be  the  combined  charters  of  any  other  twenty  cities  of  the 
Union,  —  longer  than  the  charter  provisions  united  of  all  the  more  than  three  hun- 
dred cities  in  England. 
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would  hardly  have  been  able  to  perform  it  satisfactorily  in 
two  years. 

4.  For  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  lesson  which  this 
piece  of  legislation  should  teach  the  American  people,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  monstrous  bulk  and  crude  and 
confused  provisions  of  this  charter  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  this  needless  restriction  of  time,  which  should  be  charac- 
terized as  a  grave  offence  against  municipal  civilization  and 
justice  in  the  United  States. 


1.  The  membership  of  the  commission  is  significant  in 
reference  to  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  charter,  and 
has  involved  very  unfortunate  conseciuences.  It  was  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  nine  were  Republicans 
and  five  were  Democrats.  Two  of  them  were  state  officers 
residing  in  Albany,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  state,  as  sure 
apparently  to  support  the  partisan  purpose  of  the  char- 
ter as  they  were  to  do  no  work  upon  it.  Another  commis- 
sioner was  the  mayor  of  a  scandalous,  petty  municipality ; 
but  he  could  cast  a  vote  with  the  ruling  faction.  Save  as 
elsewhere  explained,  there  was  not  upon  the  commission  a 
single  active  supporter  of  the  developed,  municipal  reform 
sentiment  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  —  nor  hardly  any  man 
who  had  shown  a  non-partisan  })urpose  to  fearlessly  deal  with 
the  great  problems  of  municipal  government  —  though  many 
such  men  were  at  hand.^ 

'  Neither  Mr.  James  i\  Carter,  tlie  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar  and  the 
preHident  of  the  Natiotml  Munieipal  League,  who  hail  previously  been  a  commin- 
Biouer  for  fraiiiin;j  a  charter;  nor  Mr.  Oliiey,  who  had  ju.st  served  u.HofuIly  as  an 
oflicial  eomiuisMioiior  in  the  etMliticatioii  of  the  New  York  City  laws;  n»>r  Mr. 
(iooilnow,  Professor  of  Munieiiiul  Law  in  Columbia  University  and  a  lea^lin^  and 
able  writer  on  municipal  novernment ;  n«)r  Horace  K.  IVmin;;,  an  effective  and 
exp«'rienced  .supjMJrter  of  munieipal  reform;  nor  Simon  Sterne,  a  student  of  city 
affairs,  who  liad  served  <»n  a  New  York  municipal  commission;  nor  Colonel 
(leor^e  K.  Waring,  whose  aid  would  have  been  invaluable;  nor  Dr.  Albert 
8haw,  the  accomplished  and  enliKhtone<l  student  of  munici|Hil  acieuce.  whose 
works  wo  have  oft«n  t|uotetl  —  thou^li  all  resitlents  of  New  York  City  —  nor  rrt>- 
fe.Hsor  Commons,  a  thoughtful  writer  ctmcerninji  city  problems  -  was  ifiTen  anj 
place  u|M)n  the  commission.  But  Ex-Maynr  Gllroy,  the  last  Tammany  mayor  ol 
Now  York,  wail  one  of  its  must  active  menibere  —  and  apparently  to  no  v>ne  was 
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2.  The  mayor  of  New  York  and  Ex-Mayor  Low  were 
almost  of  necessity  made  members  of  the  commission,  but 
they  were  in  a  minority  by  themselves  among  the  Republi- 
cans upon  it.  Mayor  Strong  vetoed  the  whole  charter  when 
it  came  to  him  from  the  legislature  for  approval,  and  Mr. 
Low  opposed  several  of  its  leading  provisions. ^ 

VI 

1.  The  reader  has  perhaps  been  saying  that  good  citizens 
should  have  refused  to  serve  upon  such  a  commission  having 
such  a  purpose  and  no  adequate  time  for  its  work.  Much 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  It  has  a  great  impor- 
tance —  involving,  as  it  does,  the  moral  obligations  of  com- 
missioners in  all  similar  cases.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  raised.  If  the  best  men  selected  had  declined  to 
serve  as  commissioners,  the  others  might  have  prepared 
the  preordained  charter  with  provisions  still  worse  than  those 
approved.  Besides,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
of  the  leading  party  men,  among  the  majority  upon  the 
commission,  would  make  a  stand  for  sound  municipal  princi- 
ples and  for  adequate  time  for  making  a  good  charter  for  the 
new  city  —  even  if  party  managers  and  the  state  boss  should 
be  offended  —  rather  than  hand  the  city  over  to  Tammany,  as 

the  charter  more  highly  satisfactory  than  to  him.  But  neither  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt, 
of  lar?e  ability  and  experience  in  city  affairs,  nor  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  who  had  made  effective 
efforts  to  improve  its  government,  nor  any  similar  reformer  was  put  upon  the 
commission,  —  though  petty,  rural  Staten  Island  was  given  a  place  among  its 
members.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  salutary  dis- 
charge of  a  high  executive  duty  in  appointing  this  commission  was  not  very  fully 
improved.  Such  a  commission  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  municipal  senti- 
ment in  the  Greater  New  York. 

1  The  placing  of  Ex-Mayor  Low  upon  the  commission  was  an  act  of  adroit 
sagacity  —  if  not  of  moral  compulsion.  He  was  a  student  of  municipal  science  of 
distinguished  reputation  and  experience.  He  had  been  the  first  mayor  of  an 
American  city  to  enforce  the  merit  system  and  civil  service  examinations,  for  the 
selection  of  city  officials.  His  presence  upon  the  commission  might  do  much  to 
prevent  suspicion  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  reform.  The  facts 
that  Mr.  Low  became  the  candidate  of  the  non-partisan  and  independent  voters 
for  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  first  election  under  the  new  charter,  and  that  Mr. 
Tracy  —  the  chairman  of  the  commission  —  was  the  candidate  of  the  ruling  fac- 
tion for  that  office,  clearly  illustrate  the  widely  antagonistic  elements  which 
they  represented. 
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they  did,  at  the  first  election.  It  was  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  some  of  them  would  study  the  best  American 
precedents  and  the  rich  municipal  experience  of  Europe,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  be  ready  to  adopt  some  of  their  salutary 
and  well-tested  methods,  rather  than  reproduce  in  the  new 
charter,  as  they  did,  the  old,  partisan  devices  which  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  had  long  since  condemned  as  hopelessly 
mischievous  and  intolerable.^ 

These  hopes  were  disappointed.  We  should  here  note 
that  when  it  was  seen  that  no  adequate  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  framing  a  good  charter,  that  partisan  motives 
were  prevailing,  and  that  the  needed  investigations  of  munici- 
pal experience  were  not  to  be  made,  the  question  again  arose 
whether  there  was  not  —  from  these  facts  —  a  duty  to  retire 
from  the  commission  and  to  defeat  the  charter  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  made  a  crude  and  partisan  instrument.  Impor- 
tant as  this  question  certainly  is,  we  have  no  space  for  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  the  opinions  of 
thoughtful  men  —  we  believe  —  are  not  in  harmony.  Future 
commissions  may  find  similar  questions  as  to  their  duties 
to  be  of  grave,  practical  importance. 

2.  Tlie  ruling  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
apparently,  accepted  a  view  of  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  the  body  similar  to  that  which  dictated  their  appointment. 
The  duties  of  the  citizen  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
regarded  as  superseded  by  the  engagement  of  the  com- 
missioner. This  conclusion  predetermined  the  kind  of  a 
charter  we  liave  and  the  victory  of  Tammany  in  the  city  elec- 
tion of  1897.^ 


1  It  in  but  ju.st  to  Mr.  Low  to  sny  that  ho  had  no  time  fur  surh  inveAti^tions, 
for,  an  president  of  Columbia  University,  ho  was  in  the  stn^sH  of  the  serious  work 
of  its  removal  from  its  old  site  to  a  new  t»ne;  and  Mayor  Strong  had  on  his  hands 
the  very  absorhiiiK  iluties  of  mayor  of  New  York  City.  We  may  express  our 
refn>et  and  surprise  at  the  failure  of  Uie  ruling  majority  of  this  commission  to 
make  any  ade<iiiate  investigations  of  the  kind  we  have  su^^esttMl. 

■^  Th»»  ofllrial  report  of  the  commission  wont  very  far  towanl  the  avowal  of 
this  stranjje  theory,  for  it  doidared  that  *'  the  commission  has  not  lHH«n  rharjfe«l 
with  the  duty  of  preparinj;  a  city  charter  at  larico,"  —  a  very  unwarrant«d  view 
of  the  matter  wo  must  think  —  and  it  then  room  on  to  show  that  the  purpoM  waa 
much  narrower.     What  was  that  puriMtso? 
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3.  The  facts  thus  set  forth  sliould  prepare  us  for  a  very  de- 
fective and  crudo  instrument  at  the  hands  of  this  commission. 
The  reader  will  liardly  be  surprised  when  we  say  that  the 
so-called  charter  it  prepared  can  in  no  true  sense  be  desig- 
nated a  charter  ;  it  is  only  an  ill-digested  compilation.  Yet 
it  is  but  just  to  several  members  of  the  commission,  who 
labored  under  very  great  embarrassments,  to  say  that  it 
contains  some  excellent  provisions  due  to  them,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  notes  to  previous  chap- 
ters ;  that  —  as  we  believe — much  patriotic  and  conscientious 
labor  was  given  to  their  preparation  ;  and  that  the  most 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  instrument  are  mainly  the 
results  of  a  blinding,  misleading  party  bias,  and  a  false  theory 
of  city  government  and  of  duty  to  one's  party. 

4.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
commission,  not  very  long  after  its  labors  were  begun,  became 
aware  that  the  time  allowed  for  its  work  was  utterly  inade- 
quate, so  that  the  only  alternatives  must  be,  (1)  a  crude, 
defective,  and  intolerable,  so-called  charter ;  (2)  a  firm  de- 
mand by  the  commission  upon  the  legislature  for  more  time  ; 
or  (3)  a  resignation  of  their  offices  by  the  commissioners. 
We  think  that  to  make  such  a  demand  and  to  refuse  to 
go  on  unless  it  should  be  allowed  was  a  duty  which  the 
commission  owed  alike  to  itself,  and  to  the  people  of  New 
York  City  —  a  duty  the  discharge  of  which,  with  a  con- 
demnation of  the  partisan  purpose  of  the  charter,  would 
have  been  a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform  in  the  United  States.  Whether  the  minority  — 
the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  commission  —  should 
have  then  resigned,  leaving  the  others  to  accomplish  the 
partisan  purpose  of  the  commission  all  the  more  easily  and 
completely,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  must  answer  for 
himself.  One  result  of  such  a  resignation  of  the  commission 
would  have  been  that  no  new  charter  would  have  been 
adopted,  —  that  Tammany  would  not  now  be  intrenched 
more  strongly  than  before  in  the  Greater  New  York  for 
four  years  under  the  most  despotic  and  partisan  charter 
ever  imposed  upon  an  enlightened  city. 
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VII 

1.  It  would  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  undertaking  to 
consider  matters  of  mere  wisdom  or  policy  on  the  part  of 
party  managers,  yet  it  seems  very  clear  that  they  should 
comprehend  and  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
their  own  party.  This  they  utterly  failed  to  do.  While 
the  commissioners  were  compiling  the  charter,  the  citizens 
of  the  proposed  Greater  New  York  were  i)rei)aring  for  an 
election  to  be  held  in  November,  1897,  in  which  they  were 
to  express  their  judgment  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  charter  should  be  based,  and  were  to  elect  officers  to 
serve  under  it.  Let  us  anticipate  some  facts  of  this  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Low  were  the  o])posing  republi- 
can candidates,  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Tammany  Democracy.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Low 
were  pledged  by  their  platform  in  favor  of  non-partisan  city 
government  and  Civil  Service  reform,  and  hence  against  the 
main  theories  of  the  ruling  faction,  which  had  ordered  the 
charter. 

Si)eaking  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  the  Tammany 
candidate  received  234,000  votes;  Mr.  Low,  151,000  votes; 
and  Mr.  Tracy,  100,000  votes;  while  Mr.  Henry  George 
—  really  a  non-partisan  candidate  —  received  22,000  votes. 
Therefore,  of  the  more  than  500,000  votes  cast,  Mr.  Tracv, 
the  president  of  the  commission,  received  less  than  one-fifth 
of  them,  and  more  than  50,000  less  votes  than  the  number 
cast  for  Mr.  Low.  Though  Tammany  succeeded,  its  candi- 
date had  the  ai)proval  of  many  thousands  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters.  The  charter,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  even  its  UepnUican  voters^ 
but  Tammanij .^ 

2.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  well-infornu'il  persons  that 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  inehuled  a  proportion  of  voters  of 
superior  intelligence  and  character  (|uite  unparalleled  in  the 

1  Quite  a  numb«r  of  Democratic  votes  were  cjuhI  for  Mr.  I>»w  —  a  fact  which 
further  illu.Htrate.H  tho  pervuMiii^  iioiiitArtisAn  sentimoDt  u(  the  city,  &!i  well  M 
thu  U«>M{>ermto  infatuatiuu  uf  the  hosa  faction. 
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other  groups.  Nearly  every  reputable  political  and  religious 
journal  in  the  new  city,  every  periodical  in  the  metropolis  in 
which  the  higher  moral  and  political  sentiment  of  its  people 
find  their  l)est  expression,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
numerous  organizations  for  municipal  reform  appear  to  have 
supported  Mr.  Low. 

3.  We  cannot  therefore  characterize  this  attempt  of  the 
boss  faction  to  impose  a  mere  partisan  charter  upon  such  a 
community  as  anything  less,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  than 
an  example  of  audacious  assurance,  blindness,  and  partisan 
desperation,  —  unless,  indeed,  they  had  such  relations  with 
Tammany  that  they  could  expect  more  from  its  victory  than 
they  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  triumph  of  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Low.  An  ingeniously  devised,  despotic  form  of 
government,  through  which  they  expected  to  reduce  into  a 
sort  of  feudal  subjection  to  themselves  the  most  numerous 
and  worthy  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  new  city,  was 
captured  by  Tammany.  But  the  election  since  of  such  a 
governor  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  there  are,  never- 
theless, surviving  virtues,  from  which  good  government  may 
yet  be  developed. 

VIII 

From  the  admonitions  to  be  drawn  from  the  motive  and 
making  of  this  charter,  we  may  turn  to  the  lesson  taught  by 
its  omissions  and  previsions.  We  have  shown  how  essential 
it  is  to  good  government  that  the  minority  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  city  councils  and  state  legislatures ;  and  that  the 
Republican  party  —  many  years  ago,  when  its  moral  tone 
was  higher  —  had  committed  itself  to  the  support  of  such 
representation,  to  which  Tammany  then  declared  itself 
hostile.^ 

When  the  new  charter  was  being  framed  there  was  an  easy 
opportunity  available  for  establishing  such  representation  — 
the  ruling  faction  controlling  every  branch  of  the  government. 
The  need  for  such  representation  had  greatly  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  city,  —  the  unrepresented  minorities  having 
1  For  the  facts,  see  Ch.  IX.  and  pp.  237,  238. 
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become  immense.  Only  the  boss  faction  among  the  Re- 
publicans, and  Tammany,  opposed  it  —  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Low  favoring  such  representation. 

The  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  law  creating 
the  commission,  or  after  the  commission's  report,  for  such 
representation  seems  to  prove  that  the  ruling  faction  was 
hostile  to  it,  —  disclosing  its  paramount  purpose  to  have  been 
to  increase  its  own  power  rather  than  that  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  lol,000  voters  who  supported  Mr.  Low  were  to 
have  no  representation  in  the  city  council  or  the  legislature, 
save  as  they  could  gain  it  under  the  party  system  in  the 
small  electoral  districts  which  the  Tammany  faction  and  the 
boss  faction  alike  favored.  We  have  seen  how  easily  such  a 
representation  may  be,  in  substance,  if  not  utterly,  defeated 
under  the  party  system.^ 

2.  If  the  boss  faction  desired  no  Republican  members  from 
the  new  city  at  Albany,  and  none  in  the  city  council  except 
those  it  could  control, — or  if  it  regarded  Tammany  members 
as  less  dangerous  to  its  charter  schemes  than  representatives 
of  the  independent  and  non-partisan  voters  of  the  city  would 
be,  —  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  defeat  of  minority  repre- 
sentation. The  bosses  and  managers  of  the  parties  and 
factions  —  which  would  alone  be  represented  —  could,  per- 
haps, easily  agree  under  the  new  charter.  The  governor, 
under  it,  can  remove  the  mayor.  Both  state  and  city  govern- 
ment could,  apparently,  be  made  a  matter  of  secret  arrange- 
ment between  a  very  few  persons. 

*  See  pp.  241-244.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  commission  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
its  meniberH,  at  least  ostensibly,  favored  minority  representation,  —  |terhapg  at 
lirst  Hupposinjj  the  ruling  faction  would  allow  it.  The  commission  re|Hirtetl  a  pro- 
vision favoriiijj  it,  despite  tho  opi>osition  of  the  Tammany  mcmbeni.  Thla 
provision  mysteriou.sly  and  net'dlea$ltj  advised  an  amcndnn'iit  of  the  state  con- 
stitution to  make  it  valid.  Jud^o  Dillon,  a  very  able  lawyer,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  commission,  ^ave  it  a  written  opinion  —  in  which  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Tr.icy  concurred  —  that  minority  representation  could  Iw  legally  establishiNl  under 
tho  i)re»ent  New  V<»rk  constitution.  (Albany  Law  Jounutl,  Nov.,  IJ**©,  p.  347.) 
Tho  boss  factitin  failed  to  supiwrt,  if  It  did  not  oppose,  that  provision  —  appar> 
cully  like  Tannuany  preferring  to  have  tmly  parties  represented  in  the  city 
council  and  all  non-partisan  voters  practically  disfranchised.  We  are  sorry  to 
Itave  to  atld  that,  after  tho  hostile  altitude  of  the  ruling  faction  became  known, 
the  majority  of  the  commission  seema  to  have  made  no  effort  to  •ustaio  ila  |>r<^ 
vision  for  minority  represontatiou. 
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3.  We  repeat  thiit  in  no  just  sense  can  the  instrument 
prepared  by  the  commission  be  designated  a  charter.  It  is  a 
compihition  —  if  we  should  not  say  a  conglomeration  —  of 
provisions  in  a  limited  part  lit  for  a  charter ;  in  larger  pro- 
portions merely  suitaljle  for  general  laws;  in  its  main  bulk 
mostly  appropriate  only  for  city  ordinances. 

A  charter,  or  city  constitution,  should  be  a  clear,  concise 
statement  of  the  general  powers  which  the  state  confers 
upon  a  city,  duly  defining  its  fundamental  organization  and 
the  authority  of  its  great  departments  and  officers ;  — 
but  allowing  the  city  to  freely  exercise  these  powers 
tlirough  the  making  of  its  ordinances.  The  part  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages  of  this  so-called  charter 
appropriate  for  such  an  instrument  would  not  have  greatly 
exceeded  in  length  the  fifty-eight  pages  of  its  index,  —  about 
the  length  of  the  great  municipal  codes  of  England.  If  this 
unwieldy  bulk,  and  these  departures  from  all  the  best  prece- 
dents and  principles,  affected  merely  style,  convenience,  and 
perspicuity,  we  could  pass  them  without  notice ;  but  the 
consequences  are  far  more  serious.  They  obscure  all  just 
distinctions  between  general  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances; 
they  strongly  tend  to  false  and  vicious  theories,  to  confusion 
of  thought,  to  arbitrary  special  laws,  to  excessive  and  need- 
less litigation,  to  the  suppression  of  municipal  Home  Rule. 

4.  This  so-called  charter  is,  we  think,  the  most  serious  in- 
vasion and  denial  of  just  municipal  freedom,  or  Home  Rule, 
which  any  enlightened  state  of  this  generation  has  sanctioned. 
No  other  law  of  New  York  has  made  any  other  city  so  depend- 
ent as  the  Greater  New  York  upon  state  legislation  in  the 
details  of  its  local  affairs.  By  sweeping  all  provisions  into 
the  charter,  —  not  only  all  laws  applicable  to  any  part  of  the 
new  city,  but  the  details  of  ordinances,  and  sometimes  of 
even  regulations  or  rules,  —  they  have  been  stereotyped  in  the 
form  and  rigidity  of  law,  and  have  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  legislature.  Hardly  any  change  can  he  made 
save  by  the  consent  of  that  body.  The  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
nance-making power  is,  therefore,  in  the  main,  denied  to  the 
new  city.     Page  after  page  of  appropriations  and  expendi- 
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tures  have  been  by  this  so-called  charter  imposed  upon  the 
city,  as  to  which  it  should  have  complete  discretion.^ 


IX 

1.  The  gravest  objection  to  the  charter  is  that  it  has 
provided  for  a  party  government  in  the  new  city  of  the 
most  radical  and  despotic  kind,  —  save  in  so  far  as  the  state 
constitution  has  made  the  methods  of  Civil  Service  reform 
imperative  within  certain  limits.  That  both  the  boss  fac- 
tion and  Tammany  desired  such  a  government,  with  party 
tests  for  city  offices,  is  too  clear  for  doubt.  We  have  so 
fully  set  forth  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  city  govern- 
ment that  nothing  further  need  be  said,  save  to  point 
out  some  evils  of  the  kind  which  this  charter  will  aggra- 
vate. 

2.  Party  government  in  cities  requires  despotic  power  in 
the  mayor,  —  that  he  should  be  an  autocrat  elected  by  the 
party  majority.  This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor. 
The  city-party  system  requires  the  mayor  to  have  an  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment,  without  any  need  of  confirma- 
tions. This  charter  creates  such  a  mayor.  This  system 
requires  the  mayor  to  be  absolute  for  making  removals. 
This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor.  As  Tammany  casts 
more  votes  than  any  other  organization  in  the  city,  such  a 
mayor  is  precisely  the  mayor  which  Tammany  most  wishes  and 
needs  for  its  continuous  and  absolute  supremacy.  To  bring 
the  whole  city  administration  to  the  test  of  the  largest 
numerical  vote,  to  make  that  vote  decisive  of  all  patronage 
and  control,  and  to  suppress  tlie  minority,  was  the  supreme 

^  See  Section  '230  of  the  rh.irter.  One  rait  hnnlly  read  paj^e  aftor  {Ukji^e  of 
the  names  of  institutions  which  secured  appropriations  through  the  charter  with- 
out a  feeling  tluit  tliu  sup|M)rt  of  those  institutions  mi^ht  have  heen  tli  ' 
tated.  If  it  shall  bo  saiil  tliat  thoro  were  fcwor  lawn  afTvcting  the  city  v. 
the  session  of  tlm  legislature  next  following  th«>  passiigo  of  the  charter  than  for- 
merly, the  answer  is  that  the  ruling  faction  tiad  become  alarmed  and  disgusted 
by  the  public  condemnation  of  the  instrument,  antl  rammany's  capture  of  the 
city.  The  proposed  amendments  of  the  «'harter  wore  very  numervius,  but  to  hare 
even  discussed  them  wouKI  have  overwhelmed  with  (>bltH]uy  the  men  most 
responsible  for  it. 
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desire  and  interest  of  Tammany.  All  tliis  is  precisely  what 
this  charter  does.  The  mayor  under  it  has  authority  to  till 
all  the  hi[;hest  places  —  tlie  lieads  of  all  the  departments 
and  commissions,  nearly  seventy  in  number,  —  at  his  mere 
pleasure,  or  that  of  the  party  boss, — even  for  mere  party 
reasons,  as  he  or  the  boss  pleases.^  The  man  in  nomination 
for  mayor  may  bargain  for  filling  them  secretly  and  auto- 
cratically, according  to  arrangements  made  with  the  boss 
and  managers  of  his  party,  or  solely  to  gain  votes  for  his  own 
election.  A  royal  despot  could  hardly  have  a  power  more 
absolute  or  demoralizing.  These  appointments  involve,  and 
practically  decide,  the  choice  of  numerous  heads  of  bureaus 
and  divisions.  The  merits  of  these  appointments  are  not 
required  to  be  anywhere  explained  or  publicly  discussed. 
Orders  at  meetings  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  party  or 
its  boss  may  settle  all  these  things  under  this  charter. 

If  Tammany  had  asked  for  a  law,  in  these  regards,  most 
favorable  to  its  instant  success,  and  most  sure  to  perpetuate 
its  old  supremacy  and  party  system,  it  could  hardly  have 
proposed  anything  better  for  such  purposes  than  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter.^ 

3.  If  we  had  space  for  details  as  to  the  mayor's  general 
authority,  his  tremendous  power  for  serving  his  party  and 
defeating  all  non-partisan  movements  would,  we  think,  im- 
press the  reader.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, for  example,  — with  its  vast  powers  somewhat  modified, 
—  is  retained  by  the  charter.  Of  the  five  members  of  this 
Board,  the  mayor  is  one;  he  appoints  two  others,  giving  him 
control  of  a  majority;  the  remaining  two  members  are  to  be 
elected  —  and  almost  certainly  by  the  same  party  majority 
which  elected  the  mayor.  No  other  organization  of  the 
people  can,  apparently,  have  any  chance  of  a  representation 
upon  the  Board. 

1  There  are  a  very  few  exceptions  to  the  general  authority  for  mere  arbitrary 
appointment  —  mostly  noted  elsewhere. 

*  There  was  no  reason  for  surprise  when  it  appeared  that  no  member  of  the 
commission  was  more  delighted  with  the  charter  than  an  ex-mayor  of  Tammany, 
who  well  knew  what  could  be  done  under  it.  The  boss  faction  of  the  Republicans 
was  equally  delighted,  for  it  was  madly  sure  of  electing  the  first  mayor. 
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There  are  seventeen  other  executive  departments,  or  com- 
missions, besides  the  Board  of  Education,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  more  than  one  head,  or  commissioner,  and  most  of 
them  from  three  to  five.  The  head  of  one  of  these  depart- 
ments is  the  comptroller,  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
—  practically  by  the  dominant  party. ^  The  members  of  the 
other  fifteen  commissions  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  among  them  are  the  commissioners  of  Police,  Ilealtli, 
Charity,  Docks,  Buildings,  and  the  Fire  Department  —  obvi- 
ously involving  vast  patronage  and  power.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  every  person  appointed  by  the  mayor  under  these 
powers  has  been  a  supporter  of  Tammany,  thus  practically 
making  an  acceptance  of  its  party  opinions  and  policy  a  test 
for  every  city  office,  save  where  the  Civil  Service  laws  have 
compelled  appointments  for  merit. 

4.  The  theory  of  making  party  opinions  a  condition  of 
holding  office  under  the  new  charter  —  and  to  promote  its 
partisan  purpose  —  has  been  applied  to  judicial  offices  as 
well  as  to  all  others.  We  have  seen  that  Mayor  Strong  had 
both  brought  into  office,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  many 
officers,  both  judicial  and  executive,  whose  party  opin- 
ions differed  from  his  own.  Under  the  new  charter  a 
descent  was  at  once  made  from  this  enlightened  policy  to 
one  of  half-civilized,  partisan  proscription  —  even  in  the 
judicial  sphere.  Every  one  of  the  several  justices  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  new  city  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  a  supporter  of  Tammany.  At  the  last  election  a  great 
scandal  was  caused,  and  many  Democratic  voters  were  alien- 
ated, by  a  refusal  of  Tammany,  for  mere  partisan  or  more 
selfish  reasons,  to  renominate  an  admirable  judge.* 

1  How  far  the  cnmptroUor  rcpnrded  himMtlf  as  a  party  repres«ntative  l«  ai>> 
parrntly  shown  hy  the  fact  thai  ho  paid,  as  part  of  his  <>le4*tioii  i*xpt>n.H«>s,  S^VHt)  to 
the  Tammany  or  New  York  lieneral  County  Committee  ;  §5t)0t)  to  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  Kin^s  County;  and  S'iOO  to  that  of  Richmond  County,  — all  such 
expenses,  accordinf;  to  his  RtatenuMit,  amounting;  to  mort^  tl 

*  Tammany  seems  not  to  have  forjjotten  its  prariiee  of  i<«y  in  con- 

nection with  Judicial  nominations.  Of  the  two  Tammany  Ju<i);es  last  (I8**i) 
elei'tod  in  the  city,  one  of  tliom  states  that  ho  fviid  9«'^TT.^,  and  the  other  that  h« 
paid  S.MOO,  as  election  exiKMines,  and  more  tlian  SlO,(M)of  this  sum  ap|)cars  to 
have  gone  to  the  Treasurer  or  Committee  of  Tammany.  1  he  iteraooa  last  elected 
31 
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5.  We  shall  fail  to  appreciate  the  despotic  party  power 
of  the  mayor  under  this  charter  if  we  do  not  see  how  far  it 
extends  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  On  a  superficial  view 
the  charter  seems  to  confer  considerable  legislative  powers 
upon  the  Municipal  Assembly,  but  they  are  in  large  measure 
delusive.  We  have  just  shown  how  seriously  they  are  im- 
paired by  including  ordinances  and  rules  as  a  part  of  the 
charter.  They  are  much  further  reduced  by  giving  to  the 
mayor  practical  control  of  all  the  largest  matters  of  legislation. 
Every  legislative  act  of  the  Assembly  must  be  exercised  by 
ordinance  or  resolution,  as  to  which  the  mayor  has  the  ordi- 
nary veto  power.  But  the  charter  further  provides  that  if 
the  ordinance  or  resolution  ''  involves  the  expenditure  of 
mone}',  the  creation  of  a  debt,  the  laying  of  an  assessment, 
or  the  grant  of  a  franchise,"  it  shall,  in  the  first  place,  "  re- 
quire a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  of  the  city  assembly "  to  pass  it ;  and,  secondly,  if 
the  mayor  vetoes  such  an  ordinance  or  resolution,  "  it  shall 
require  a  vote  of  jive-sixths  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House  to  pass  it  over  the  mayor's  veto."  ^  It  is  obvious  that 
the  ordinances  and  resolutions  embraced  in  the  category  to 
which  this  veto  power  extends  include  not  only  all  those  of 
large  importance,  or  involving  the  general  policy  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  city,  but  would,  literally  construed,  limit  the 
assembly's  purchase  of  the  chairs  or  even  the  stationery 
needed  for  its  own  use. 

The  mayor  is  thus,  for  most  practical  purposes,  made 
supreme  in  the  sphere  of  city  legislation.  The  assembly  is 
in  substance  branded  as  an  inferior,  untrustworthy  body, 

aa  Sheriff  and  Register  state,  one  that  he  paid  82850,  and  the  other  that  he  paid 
$6750.48,  as  such  expenses.  If  these  sums  are  less  than  we  have  shown  Tammany- 
candidates  formerly  paid  (see  Chs.  IV.  and  V.),  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  public  now  prints  and  supplies  the  votes,  so  that  the  sums  now  paid  to 
Tammany  have  quite  as  little  basis  in  justice  or  propriety  as  the  larger  payments 
have  ever  had.  There  is  a  plain  need  and  duty  of  suppressing  this  evil  by  law  — 
which  would  deprive  Tammany  of  vast  sums  that  now  constitute  a  main  element 
of  its  power  for  despotism  and  corruption  — made  all  the  greater  by  the  new 
charter  which  has  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of  its  domination.  The  English  law 
forbids  such  needless  expenses.  See  p.  321. 
1  Charter,  Sees.  39  and  40,  and  see  Sec.  226. 
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practically  subordinate  to  the  mayor  and  undeserving  of 
public  confidence  or  respect.  Tlie  greatest  of  all  city  prob- 
lems—  that  of  creating  a  responsible  City  Council  competent 
to  exercise  the  ordinance-making  powers  in  city  affairs  —  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unsolved  by  the  charter,  but  is  apparently 
unappreciated  —  in  the  very  sphere  of  its  essential  existence 
—  being  encumbered  and  subordinated  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  realm  for  a  despotic,  party-elected  mayor. 

6.  The  mayor  is  in  substance  declared  to  know  better  — 
to  be  more  trustworthy  as  to  what  money  needs  to  be  ex- 
pended—  in  every  district  of  the  city  than  the  members  who 
represent  it  in  the  assembly.  If  100  out  of  any  121  mem- 
bers sitting  at  any  time  in  the  assembly  favor  any  purcliase 
or  measure  that  costs  money,  the  mayor  witli  the  other  21 
members  can  defeat  it  —  despite  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
100  other  members,  —  tlie  wishes  and  judgment  of  the 
mayor  counting  more  under  this  charter  than  the  wishes 
and  judgment  of  79  members  of  the  assembly.  Such  a  city 
asseml)ly  is  not  so  much  a  representative  body  as  a  parody  of 
it,  and  is  liable,  therefore,  to  become  a  fit  object  for  contempt. 
The  charter  makes  it  certain  that  the  men  most  worthy 
to  legislate  for  a  great  metropolis  will  never  enter  its  assem- 
bly. It  can  never  have  debates  which  will  be  an  adequate 
check  upon  party  corruption  or  administrative  extravagance 
and  despotism  under  a  partisan  mayor. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  only  mere  petty 
authority  was  conferred  upon  the  assembly  in  order  to  make 
the  mayor  more  conspicuously  autocratic,  or  because  the 
constitution  of  the  body  was  conceded  to  be  so  bad  that  it 
could  be  trusted  witli  notliiiig  of  real  im})()rtance.* 

1  There  are  provisions  in  the  charter  for  a  limitoil  kind  of  local  nnthority  beinf 
exercised  in  the  live  several  horoURhs  into  which  the  city  is  tlivid«Ml.  Each  is  to 
ele«t  a  hnrouuh  pri'siiicnt  — all  but  two  of  them  having  an  annual  salary  of  STiOilO 
each.  These  hii^h-soundin^;,  hut  we  must  think  ntM^Hrs-s,  otliccrM  are  s|KH'iou8ly 
ju8tifie<l  on  thu  tho«>ry  of  a  need  of  more  li>cal  otlicial  knowlod)***  and  contrvd. 
We  have  no  space  ft>r  ju.stico  to  the  subject.  There  is  a  gross  im^^nsistcncy 
between  such  an  cstimat««  of  these  iHtrouRh  officers'  '  ... 

provisions  of  the  charter  which  enable  the  assumed  on  :  y 

quarter  of  tho  city,  to  overrule  any  majority  of  the  local  rvprreentativcA  of  the 
people,  leas  than  flve-sixths,  u|>on  every  question  of  local  expenditure  or  informa- 
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1 .  1 1\  from  the  mayoralty,  we  turn  to  the  city  assembly,  we 
shall  find  further  evidence  of  a  purpose  not  only  of  making 
the  mayor  a  party  autocrat,  but  of  success  in  establishing  a 
city-party  government  of  the  strictest  kind. 

The  legislative  body  created  by  the  charter  is  designated 
the  "Municipal  Assembly."  It  is  composed  of  two  houses. 
Tlie  higher  is  called  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  members,  elected  —  except  the  president  —  from  newly 
created  districts  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  other  house  of  the  assembly  is  called  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  it  is  to  be  composed  of  one  member  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  from  each  assembly  district  of  the 
city  —  an  arrangement  well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  old 
party  machinery  and  vicious  leader  system  in  these  districts 
under  Tammany  rule.^ 

2.  We  should  take  notice  here  that  there  is  no  classification 
of  the  members  of  either  house  of  this  assembly,  the  charter 
in  this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others,  rejecting  the  prece- 
dents of  all  the  best-governed  cities  of  the  world.  As  the 
purpose  was  to  create  a  partisan  assembly,  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  all  minority  representation  —  to  embarrass  all  repre- 
sentatives of  any  persons  whatever  save  those  who  should 
appear  and  vote  as  members  of  a  party.  The  151,000  voters 
who  supported  Mr.  Low  cannot  be  represented  —  or  even 
make  a  nomination  —  unless  they  conform  to  the  needless, 

tion.  The  theory  of  one  set  of  these  provisions  is  confuted  by  the  other.  These 
borough  presidents  are  certain  to  have  little  oflSicial  work  to  do,  but  they  are 
likely  to  be  all  the  more  efficient  as  electioneerers  for  their  party.  They  have 
been  regarded  by  Tammany  as  party  officers,  and  every  one  of  those  elected  were 
Tammany  men.  They  ought,  in  all  propriety,  not  to  be  active  in  party  politics, 
yet  one  of  them  was  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  Tammany. 
Another,  who  says  he  expended  S3090  for  his  election  expenses,  paid  $;1080  of 
that  sum  to  a  Tammany  committee.  Can  we  wonder  that  Tammany  favored 
such  needless  local  officers  ? 

Mt  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  inappropriate  and  misleading  names  for  these 
bodies.  By  common  understanding  the  city  council  means  the  whole  city  legisla- 
ture, but  in  this  charter  it  means  only  one  branch  of  it ;  the  aldermen,  according 
to  familiar  usage,  mean  the  highest  members  of  the  council,  but  under  this  charter 
they  are  tlie  lowest ;  the  assembly  generally  means  the  inferior  branch  of  a  state 
legislature,  but  in  this  charter  it  means  both  branches  of  a  city  council. 
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burdensome,  and  expensive  conditions  imposed  by  the  parti- 
san New  York  election  laws  we  have  cited. ^ 

No  possibility  of  Free  Nomination  or  Free  Voting  is  allowed 
by  the  charter.  It  assumes  it  to  be  undesirable  to  have  any 
experienced  members  of  the  assembly  hold  over  any  city 
election,  or  any  member  in  that  body  who  does  not  represent 
the  last  victorious  party.  As  every  victorious  party,  faction, 
and  boss  naturally  desire  to  capture  all  the  legislative  seats  at 
every  city  election,  this  charter  is  kindly  framed  to  facilitate 
such  results. 

3.  We  have  set  forth  the  reasons  why  it  is  very  undesir- 
able and  needless  to  have  two  houses  in  a  city  council,  and 
have  shown  that  in  all  the  best-governed  cities  of  the  world 
—  as  well  as  in  a  great  and  increasing  majority  of  American 
cities  —  the  city  council  is  a  single  body.^  The  retro- 
gression of  the  charter  to  a  discarded,  double-chambered 
body  is  as  characteristic  as  it  is  unfortunate ;  yet,  if  the 
paramount  purpose  was  to  make  the  mayor  supreme,  or  to 
govern  the  city  through  a  boss  or  any  central  party  power, 
who  can  deny  that  the  chances  of  being  able  to  do  so  will 
be  much  increased  by  two  houses,  and  compelling  them  to 
concur  by  a  five-sixths  vote  in  order  to  defeat  any  party 
purpose  against  the  will  of  the  mayor  or  the  boss? 

4.  Those  who  propose  to  control  city  governments  through 
parties  believe  in  large  com])inations.  They  combine  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  in  managing  their  party  affairs.  They 
act  centrally  through  the  boss,  the  central  committees,  or 
the  mayor,  who,  in  a  party  sense,  represent  and  speak  for 
the  whole  city.  This  charter  facilitates  the  party  use  of 
such  combined  power  for  dictating  nominations  and  con- 
centrating exertions  upon  every  separate  district  in  which 
the  non-partisan  voters  attempt  to  achieve  a  success.  The 
greater  the  city,  the  more  oppressive  and  irresistible  this 
combined  power  becomes.  The  authors  of  this  charter,  well 
knowing  all  this,  refused  all  provisions  for  Free  Nominations, 
Free  Voting,  or  any  sort  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
non-partisan  votei*s. 

1  Se«  pp.  215-217.  «  8m  pp.  a(M-«)6. 
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5.  The  failure  of  the  authors  of  the  cliarter  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  any  members  of  the  assembly,  save  its  president 
or  speaker,  from  the  city  at  large,  is  very  remarkable  —  is 
indeed  almost  grotesque.  The  need  for  a  common  charter 
and  government  at  all  for  the  region  about  New  York  har- 
bor rested  on  the  ground,  as  it  was  justly  declared,  that 
its  affairs  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  region  by  men  who  represented  it  as  a  whole, 
and  who  would  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  it  in  the 
large  spirit  of  its  aggregate  interests  and  duties.  The  result 
has  been  that  every  member  —  save  one  —  in  each  house  of 
assembly  is  to  be  elected  from  a  mere  local  district  —  stands 
for  a  geographical  subdivision,  and,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  cliarter,  owes  a  first  duty  to  a  narrow  section.  No 
member  can  be  nominated  or  elected  by  the  high  and  pervad- 
ing convictions  that  sweep  over  the  whole  city,  or  can  de- 
clare its  common  aspirations,  needs,  or  duties.  No  members 
can  claim  the  right  or  dignity  of  representing  the  whole 
municipality  or  any  truly  metropolitan  policy.  Every  mem- 
ber can  be  called  to  account  by  his  own  narrow  locality. 
All  this  degrades  the  assembly.  It  may  make  the  mayor, 
the  boss,  and  the  central  party  managers  appear  relatively 
more  dignified  and  irresistible,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
assembly.  Their  voice  will  all  the  more  seem  that  of  the 
great  metropolis  and  its  millions  of  people,  while  anything 
the  members  of  the  assembly  may  say  will  appear  only  as 
the  selfish,  discordant  pipings  and  mutterings  of  little,  local 
interests. 

6.  It  seems  at  first  almost  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  earnest  struggles  for  seats  in  so  undignified  and 
debased  an  assembly.  Yet  to  sit  even  in  such  a  body 
can  give  an  added  consequence  to  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple. Under  the  Tammany  party  system  there  are  advan- 
tages of  some  kind,  more  or  less  mysterious,  in  holding 
little  offices  —  advantages  which  citizens  of  high  moral 
standards,  and  not  very  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of 
city-party  politics,  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The 
facts  are  indisputable  nevertheless;  and  Tammany  men  have 
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been  willing  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  secur- 
ing seats  even  in  such  an  assembly.^ 

7.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  ^  how  easily  a  centralized 
party  system,  acting  through  many  elections  in  small  dis- 
tricts, gains  a  power  which  can  largely  suppress  the  inde- 
pendent, non-partisan  vote.  This  lesson  is  taught — as  well 
as  the  utter  inadequacy  of  mere  small  district  elections  for 
giving  representation  to  the  minority  —  by  the  results  of  the 
first  elections  of  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  and  of  the 
legislature  under  the  new  charter.  We  may  remember  that 
the  vote  in  the  whole  new  city  was,  for  Low  151,000,  for 
Tracy  100,000,  and  for  Tammany  234,000,  besides  the  vote  for 
Mr.  George.  Considering  the  vote  in  old  New  York  alone, 
and  disregarding  fractions  of  a  thousand,  the  proportion  of 
votes  between  the  candidates  was  nearly  the  same — Van 
Wyck  received  133,000  votes,  Tracy  55,000,  and  Low 
77,000;  yet  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  new  city  council, 
chosen  within  the  limits  of  the  old  city  at  tlie  same  time, 
Tammany  elected  everi/  one.  Of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  Aldermen,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  Tammany  elected 
all  but  four  or  five  —  the  latter  being  supporters  of  Mr.  Low 
or  Republicans.  There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  regular 
Republican  elected  to  the  new  city  assembly.  Of  the  tive 
presidents  of  boroughs  provided  for  by  this  charter  Tam- 
many elected  everi/  one.  Of  the  members  of  the  state 
legislature,    chosen   at    the    same  time,  Tammany  seems  to 

^  For  example,  one  candidate  for  the  assembly  under  the  present  charter  paid 
S1*'^*>.G0  as  the  expenses  of  his  election  ;  another  paid  S3(Ni7.(>3;  and  a  third  paid 
87270.yO,  Of  these  sums  over  S7(MK)  seem  to  have  been  iwiid  by  these  three  mem* 
bers  to  the  Tammany  committee.  These  facts,  so  illustrative  of  the  oKl  Tammany 
system,  will  help  to  account  for  the  larf;c  sums  of  money  which  Tamntany  wa4 
able  to  disburse  near  the  linjc  of  the  city  elections  of  November,  1M»7  —  ihe  tirsl 
under  the  charter.  According  to  the  public  Journals,  Tammany  near  that  timo 
voted  at  a  single  ftession  to  jfive  away  540,000  in    '         v  within  f '  \' 

York  Titiifs,  Doc.  11,  IKUT),  the  same  to  he  «/ij'.  oin/h  if- 

the  several  astcnxhly  districts.    This  is  certainly  iNstter  than  to  \\ 
whole  of  it  either  in  buying  votes  or  in  the  bribing;  of  citizens  not  to  ^< 
The  transaction  is  (>ntitled  to  all  the  praise  that  can  fairly  bo  ar>«'>i>nli*<i 
the  money,  thus  ^aiiuvl  from  camliiiates  for  otlico.  for  i- 

\tooT  mindful  of  the  advauta^es  of  st.inilini.'  wtll  witli  1  , ,  .^ ^ 

district  loaders. 

<  8e«  Cb.  IX. 
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have  elected  ten  senators,  and  the  Republicans  two  from 
tlie  old  city ;  and  of  the  members  of  the  state  assembly, 
Tammany  seems  to  have  elected  twenty-seven,  and  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  together  only 
eight;  and  only  one  of  these  voted  for  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  charter  conferring  any  form  of  mi- 
noritv  representation  —  which  would  have  much  increased 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Independent  vote  —  it  sub- 
stantially suppressed  both. 

XI 

1.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  among  the  worst  evils 
connected  with  American  city  governments  have  been  these  ; 
the  power  of  partisan  organizations  has  become  despotic  and 
demoralizing  ;  a  lucrative  and  vicious  trade  in  city-party 
politics  has  been  established  ;  the  spoils  system  has  become 
intolerable  ;  the  just  representation  of  the  minority  has  been 
defeated;  a  despotic,  debasing,  partisan,  self -perpetuating 
boss  system  has  been  developed ;  the  government  of  cities 
by  parties  rather  than  by  the  people  has  been  the  inevitable 
result.  Now,  the  new  charter  for  New  York  has  not  even 
attempted  to  remedy  any  one  of  these  evils,  but  has  ex- 
tended and  intensified  all  of  them.^ 

2.  Tammany  was  never  so  strongly  intrenched  by  law  as 
now,  nor  has  she  ever  before  had  so  effective  powers  for 
resistinsr  assaults  as  under  this  charter.     It  enables  her  to 


1  The  charter  contains  some  excellent  provisions  relating  to  civil  service 
reform,  but  the  courts  in  the  city  have  held  that  it  has  also  deprived  the  state 
offices  of  the  most  essential  power  for  preventing  the  Tammany  government  from 
prostituting  the  civil  service  law  and  administration  for  its  own  party  purposes  — 
a  prostitution  which  has  been  systematic  and  debasing  under  the  new  charter. 
The  charter  contains  some  badly  framed  clauses  for  a  city  Bureau  of  Statistics 
which  might  have  been  made  a  much  more  useful  agency  had  not  mayoralty 
domination  been  favored.  There  are  charter  provisions,  sound  in  theory,  enabling 
ex-mayors,  etc.,  to  have  seats  in  the  city  assembly,  but  we  must  think  that  no 
sucli  officers  will  ever  take  a  seat  in  a  legislative  body  so  destitute  of  authority  for 
important  or  dignified  services  as  that  which  the  charter  creates.  There  are  also 
various  other  provisions  in  the  charter  which  are  desirable  perhaps  to  prevent 
abuses  sure  to  arise  under  a  very  badly  constituted  city  government  like  this,  but 
which  would,  in  large  part,  be  both  needless  and  mischievous  under  a  charter 
based  on  sound  principles  or  which  provides  for  reasonable  Home  Rule. 
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secretly  exact  her  price  for  all  nominations  and  elections, 
and  she  can  compel  party  services  at  the  hands  of  all  officers 
and  city  laborers,  as  she  chooses,  —  the  charter  making  no 
effective  prohibitions.  This  charter  says  to  Tammany,  and 
her  leaders  say  to  her  supporters,  "  All  the  offices  and  all 
the  spoils  belong  to  those  who  furnish  the  voters  and 
manage  the  party.  There  is  an  abiding  tie  of  self-interest 
between  them." 

3.  Tammany  woukl  be  apparently  justified  by  the  example 
of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Tracy  in  using  all  external  party 
forces  to  keep  itself  in  power,  for  the  Republican  state 
boss,  in  the  city  election  of  1897,  is  believed  to  have  re- 
quested the  President  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  induced  several  United  States  Senators  to 
invade  the  independence  of  the  new  city  by  delivering  par- 
tisan speeches,  seeking  to  influence  its  voters  in  city  elections 
by  mere  party  considerations. 

4.  This  charter,  therefore,  both  by  its  provisions  and  by 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  its  authors,  will  strongly 
favor  partisan  city  government,  which  will  continually  invite 
state  and  national  party  intermeddling.  More  and  more  the 
charter  will  involve  city  affairs  in  state  and  national  politics 
and  stimulate  the  great  parties  to  supreme  exertions  for  their 
control  as  essential  to  the  control  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

5.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  can  never  take  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  out  of  j)artisan  politics 
until  the  leading  })rovisions  of  this  charter  shall  be  repealed, 
and  we  shall  provide  the  city  with  a  charter  under  which  the 
minority  and  the  independent  voters,  as  well  as  mere  party 
men,  shall  be  fairly  represented.^  As  a  whole,  the  defeat 
resulting  to  those  responsible  for  this  charter  was  the  most 
discreditable  and  disastrous  known  to  our  municipiU  history. 

*  This  view  of  the  now  city  povommcnt  must  be  incomplct*  without  considcr- 
in)j  tho  meritH  of  tho  ortirrrn  wlmm  Tunimruiy  ha.H  t«l«Tto«l  or  np|x<lnt<Hl  for  the 
nuw  city.  Hut  wo  Iiavo  no  Hp:iru  for  this.  It  nmnt  HuOlro  to  say  that  vory  frw  of 
ttioni  arc  well>known  citizcn.H  .  that  —so  far  as  wn  ran  laam  —  none  of  them  had 
any  nM'<»^;iiiziMi  part  in  tlio  nrrat  niovitmi<nts  of  rivont  ypars  for  in'-  tho 

KMVcrnnu'iit  of   tho  oity  of   N«'W  York;   thai  all  of  tlicm  an'  siipi>  r  tho 

party  Hy.Ht«<ni  of   Tanunany  —  save  tho  fow  who  have  »vcar«>U  thrir  placcti  under 
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XII 

Lest  the  view  of  the  charter  here  presented  may  be  thought 
peculiar  or  unfair,  the  author  wishes  to  cite  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  known  to  him. 

1.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  —  the  eminent  writer  on  municipal  af- 
fairs often  quoted  in  these  pages  —  has  elaborately  considered 
this  charter.^  The  writer  finds  nothing  in  Dr.  Shaw's  article 
from  wliich  he  dissents  save  the  opinion  expressed  by  him 
that  the  majority  of  the  commission  really  desired  minority 
representation.  Dr.  Shaw  recognizes  the  dominating  author- 
ity of  the  mayor  under  the  charter.  He  sees  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  the  municipal  assembly  for  its  functions,  showing 
that  this  body  has  no  adequate  powers  for  making  ordinances. 
He  says  the  mayor's  veto  power  will  enable  him  to  defeat 
any  doings  of  the  assembly  concerning  the  budget  —  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  —  and  that  the  action  of  the  municipal 
assembly  in  this  regard  "becomes  merely  a  grand  farce." 

Dr.  Shaw  says  that  under  such  a  charter  state  intermed- 
dling in  city  affairs  will  continue,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  power  for  resisting  it.  While  declaring  —  as  we 
also  think  —  that  the  charter  has  various  sound  provisions  as 
to  franchises,  docks,  ferries,  and  public  assets,  he  says,  of  the 

the  emasculated  Civil  Service  Examinations,  or  are  influential  members  of  the  boss 
faction  which  forced  the  charter  upon  New  York  City ;  that  they  all  believe  in 
enforcing  party  tests  for  city  offices,  and  in  so  managing  city  government  as  to 
make  it  serviceable  to  state  and  national  parties.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  says 
that  the  supporters  of  Tammany  insisted  that  the  "  new  municipality  would,  and 
ought  to  be,  used  for  the  benefit  of  its  organization,"  and  that  the  new  officers 
"  were  chosen  from  among  .  .  .  the  men  counted  upon  to  do  absolutely  .  .  . 
the  will  of  the  powerful  politicians  who,  with  no  official  responsibility,  nominated 
them.  .  .  ."    Atlantic  Monthhj,  Jan.,  1898.  p.  107. 

The  notorious  partisan  dealings  of  Tammany  with  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
in  connection  with  the  last  city  elections,  which  aroused  general  indignation  ;  the 
recent  resignation  of  a  high  judicial  officer  elected  by  Tammany  while  an  investi- 
gation was  being  made  into  the  affairs  of  his  office ;  the  recent  scandalous  and 
unprecedented  controversies  between  the  criminal  judges  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney;  the  investigation  of  New  York  City  abuses  by  a  legislative  committee 
now  just  begun  — these  are  some  illustrations  of  the  various  official  scandals, 
under  Tammany  rule,  which  are  ominous  of  future  city  government  under  the 
new  charter.  Since  this  was  written  a  legislative  committee  has  been  appointed 
—  to  investigate  Tammany  abuses  — which  is  now  in  session.    See  Appendix. 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1897,  pp.  73^748. 
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instrument  as  a  whole,  that  "the  country  must  look  else- 
where, if  it  seeks  instruction  in  the  framing  of  charters." 
We  are  aware  of  no  writer  —  not  concerned  in  the  making  of 
this  charter  —  who  has  taken  a  more  favorable  view  of  its 
provisions. 

2.  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  — 
among  whose  more  than  1500  members  are  to  be  found  a 
large  majority  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  members  of 
the  legal  profession  there — gave  the  reported  form  of  the 
charter  a  careful  consideration  before  it  had  been  enacted. 
The  association  appointed  a  committee,  whose  elaborate  re- 
port upon  the  subject  was,  after  a  full  discussion,  adopted. ^ 

To  state  the  objections  to  the  charter  made  by  this  report 
would  be  to  repeat  much  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
The  report  says  that  "  tlie  proposed  charter  ...  is  not  a 
charter  in  any  proper  sense  ;  ...  it  is  an  imperfect  com- 
pilation .  .  .  ;  loose  and  defective  workmanship  abound  in 
almost  every  part  .  .  .  ;  the  marks  of  extreme  haste  are 
everywhere  visible  ;  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  local 
legislation,  as  to  matters  of  importance,  is  to  be  transacted 
or  controlled  not  by  the  assembly  but  by  .  .  .  heads  of 
departments  who  are  appointees  of  tlie  mayor."  ^ 

The  Bar  Association  expressed  its  final  opinion  of  the 
charter  in  these  compreliensive  and  unequivocal  words  : 
"that  in  the  judgment  of  this  association  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  body  of  law  contained  in  that  charter  would 
give  rise  to  mischiefs  far  outweighing  any  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  from  it." 


1  This  committee  —  whoso  report  was  printed  —  was  one  of  distinguished 
ability,  character,  and  experience.  Adliorents  of  both  parties  wore  among  its 
menilx^rs;  its  cliairnian  ha<l  been  noininatcil  for  a  justioc  of  the  rnitoti  States 
Supremo  C(»urt ;  another  of  its  nienil)ers,  the  leader  of  tht'  Now  York  City  Bar, 
was  president  of  the  National  Municipal  I^agno  ;  t\v«»  otlicrs  of  its  nienibt^rs  had 
been  upon  stato  commissions  for  improving;  the  government  of  New  York  City. 
It  was  a  committee  eminently  competent  for  making  a  g«KMl  charter  for  the  new 
city. 

''The  report  says  it  would  seem  that  the  commisMJon.  at  an  early  peritMl  uf 
thoir  work,  b«H*anu'  c<tnvinccd  tliat  it  wouM  Im«  im|M>Hsihlu  l«»  a  "  '•» 

its  task  withtiut  a  large  extension  of  time,  and  says  it  is  "il<  i  o 

commission  did  not  insist  on  having  such  ezionslon." 
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XIII 

1.  NothinjT  could  arrest  the  partisan  and  suicidal  purpose 
of  the  ])oss  faction  to  impose  such  a  charter  upon  the  Greater 
New  York.  It  was  without  effect  that  Mr.  Low  and  Mayor 
Strong  formally  objected,  in  writing,  to  several  of  its  bad  pro- 
visions, and  that  the  latter  vetoed  the  whole  instrument. 

The  2)roceedings  of  the  state  legislature  in  connection 
with  its  enactment  —  quite  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin  and 
aims  —  were  not  creditable  to  New  York.  It  would  seem 
that  not  more  than  four  or  five  hours  of  its  sessions 
were  given  to  debates  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  Not  a  twentieth  j^art  of  these  provisions  appear 
to  have  been  read  before  either  house  of  the  legislature. 
Several  of  its  members,  after  declaring  the  charter  to  be 
indefensible,  —  and  sure  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Republican 
party,  —  nevertheless  declared  an  intention  to  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  the  party  majority  demanded  it  —  and,  we 
may  add,  because  the}^  feared  their  favorite  local  bills  would 
be  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of  the  boss  faction 
if  those  members  should  refuse  obedience  to  its  commands 
that  they  support  the  charter.  There  was  a  lamentable 
scene  of  partisan  despotism  and  servility  in  the  legislature. 

2.  Thus  a  despotic  party  faction,  by  indefensible  means, 
needlessly  and  disastrously  imposed  upon  the  new  city  at 
its  birth,  and  against  the  best  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its 
people,  an  intolerable,  antiquated,  partisan  municipal  system 
—  sure  to  cause  discontentment  and  conflict  until  it  shall  be 
overthrown.  It  has  made  it  certain  that  the  question  of  a  fit 
government  for  the  city  of  New  York  must  be  one  of  the 
paramount  issues  in  New  York  state  politics  until  the  new 
city  shall  secure  a  government  based  on  sound  principles  and 
framed  in  the  light  of  the  best  municipal  experience  of  the 
world. 

XIV 

A  single  point  of  importance  remains,  —  one  which  concerns 
the   essential  conditions  of   municipal  reform.      We  mean 
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the  proper  relation  of  state  parties,  not  merely  to  city  and 
village  governments,  but  to  the  governments  of  towns  and 
counties  as  well.  The  subject  requires  a  whole  chapter,  but 
we  can  consider  only  two  points, — first,  the  effects  of  a  con- 
stant interference  with  such  bodies,  in  a  limited  way,  by  tlie 
central  party  and  the  boss,  wliich  has  been  increasing  for 
years  ;  and,  second,  the  despotic  invasion  and  capture  of 
one  or  more  such  bodies  with  a  purpose  of  making  them  an 
active  agency  for  party  aggrandizement.  The  imposition  of 
the  Greater  New  York  charter  was  an  unprecedented  case 
of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  when  this  charter  came  before 
the  legislature,  members  who  disapproved  it  feared  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  lest  the  party  majority  should  wreak 
their  revenge  upon  them  by  defeating  their  own  local 
bills.  Here  we  have  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  a  party 
majority  despotism  in  state  party  action  of  the  first,  or 
limited  kind,  yet  sufficient  to  greatly  obstruct  the  chances 
of  just  legislation,  —  or  reasonable  Home  Rule,  —  not  only  in 
cities  and  villages,  but  in  towns  and  counties.  This  kind 
of  limited  despotism  has  been  established  —  mainly  through 
the  action  of  the  state  party  boss  —  by  a  constant  interfer- 
ence with  the  just  liberty  of  local  nominations  and  elections. 
He  and  the  party  managers  dictate,  if  they  do  not  bribe,  the 
local  nominations  and  elections.  The  boss  can  get  money 
for  his  party,  and  his  supporters,  —  at  least,  —  by  aiding  or 
opposing  local  candidates.  Central  party  influence  is  used 
to  make  legislators  subservient,  and  to  control  local  adminis- 
tration. National  party  tests,  which  are  immaterial  for  local 
oiVioers,  are  enforced  by  the  coercicm  of  the  state  party  boss 
and  managers.  This  system  makes  the  state  boss  possible, 
and  true  Home  Kule  impossil>le. 

XV 

Candid  readers  can  hardly  reflect  upon  the  facts  consid- 
ered, relative  to  municipal  or  other  local  affairs,  without 
feeHng  that  political  parties  have  usurped  a  centrali/.eil  and 
despotic  control  which  has  seriously  impaired  that  just,  local 
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iiulepeiidence  essential  to  good  government,  —  and  which  our 
state  constitutions  conteniphite.  In  doing  this,  the  central 
party  authorities  have  made  their  favor  and  support  of 
their  platforms  —  if  not  the  favor  of  the  state  boss  —  con- 
ditions of  holding  local  offices.  The  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1894  condemned  such  practices  in 
those  provisions  which  make  superiority  shown  by  com- 
petitive examinations  —  irrespective  of  party  opinions  or 
the  favor  of  the  boss  —  essential  to  entering  or  gaining  pro- 
motion in  the  civil  service  of  the  state. ^  The  purpose  of 
the  constitution  would  hardly  have  been  more  definite  had 
it  declared  that,  whereas  party  opinions  and  favor  are  unim- 
portant for  filling  the  great  body  of  offices  to  which  the 
examinations  extend,  therefore  appointments  and  promotions 
therein  shall  be  made  for  personal  merit  and  fitness  to  be 
fairly  tested  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 

This  was  a  noble  improvement.  But  the  same  constitution 
unfortunately  contains  another  original  provision  of  a  very 
different  character,  which  looks  as  if  extorted  by  the  party 
machine  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss  by  reason  of  the  sec- 
tion first  quoted.  This  additional  and  dangerous  provision  ^ 
declares  that  the  laws  may  provide  for  boards  of  "  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  votes,  .  .  .  distributing 
ballots  .  .  .  and  receiving,  recording,  or  counting  votes  at 
elections,  which  .  .  .  shall  secure  equal  representation  of 
the  two  political  parties  which  have  cast  the  highest  and 
next  highest  number  of  votes  .  .  . ;  "  and  that  the  members 
of  these  boards  and  officers  "  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  in 
such  manner,  upon  the  nomination  of  such  representatives 
of  said  parties  respectively,  as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

These  provisions  are  open  to  very  grave  objections: 
(1)  they  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  other  provisions  just 
cited,  the  former  declaring  that  the  "  whole  civil  service  of 
the  state  "  shall  be  open  to  all  the  people  alike,  on  the  basis 
of  "merit  and  fitness"  to  be  tested  by  free  competition  ;  but 
the  last  provisions  declare  that  a  particular  class  of  offices 

1  See  N.  Y.  Const.,  Art.  V.,  Sec.  9,  quoted  ante,  p.  176. 

2  Const.,  Art.  2,  Sec.  6. 
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shall  be  the  monopoly  of  the  two  largest  parties ;  (2)  these 
monopolists  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  representatives  of 
such  parties,  and  no  test  of  merit  or  fitness,  or  even  of  pub- 
licity, is  required ;  (3)  while  one  class  of  these  provisions 
practically  declares  that  party  power  and  privilege  are 
excessive  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  restrains  them,  the 
other  greatly  increases  these  very  evils ;  (4)  the  provisions 
last  cited  despotically  established  a  party  test  for  officers  ; 
they  unjustly  declare  all  the  people  incompetent  to  hold 
them  unless  they  are  adherents  of  one  of  the  two  largest 
parties ;  they  make  the  nominees  of  these  parties  the  exclu- 
sive judges  in  their  own  cases ;  (o)  the  independents  and 
the  members  of  small  parties,  who  are  thus  disabled,  are  the 
very  citizens  who  most  need  protection  through  representa- 
tives on  the  election  boards  in  cities,  we  having  shown  that 
mere  party-selected  election  officers  are  ready  to  conspire 
with  each  other  for  party  domination.^  (6)  This  new 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  will  more  and  more  tend 
to  bring  all  city  and  other  local  elections  under  the  control 
of  adroit  and  unscrupulous  partisan  officials,  whereas  the 
public  interests  require  us  to  strive  to  secure  just-minded 
and  non-partisau  election  officers  —  instead  of  pjiirs  of  un- 
trustworthy party  manipulators  —  each  member  of  whom 
can  be  justified  only  on  tlie  ground  that  the  other  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  theory  of  this  latest  constitutional  provision 
would  justify  the  appointment  of  judges  in  pairs  upon  parly 
nomination,  on  the  ground  that  no  single  judge  can  be 
trusted. 

X\'I 

1.  We  have  said-  that  a  state  party  and  its  boss  may  go 
beyond  this  limited  kind  of  local  interini'ddling.  lliry  may 
strive  to  make  a  great  city  —  captured  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  partisan  charter  by  state  party  action  —  the  means 
of  their  own  aggrandizement  and  continuing  supremacy  in  the 
state.  Such,  we  repeat,  were  tlie  purpose  and  significance  of 
the  effort  to  impose  a  partisan  charter  upon  the  GrtMiter  New 

»  See  pp.  VX,  127,  -Ml.  •  p.  410. 
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York,  —  the  first  important  scheme  of  the  kind  in  our  mu- 
nicipal liistory.  A  party  can  do  this  only  at  the  peril  of  divid- 
ing its  own  ranks  and  of  giving  its  jmrty  opponents  a  chance 
for  a  great  victory  —  and  this  was  what  was  done  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  result  of  this  victory  enables  us  to  draw 
another  lesson  concerning  city-party  government  from  the 
action  of  Tammany.  We  have  before  called  attention  to  its 
intimidating  methods,  through  sending  great,  semi-military 
bodies  of  its  followers  to  attend  political  conventions.  We 
have  shown  how  natural  it  was  that  autocratic  mayors  and 
party  government  in  great  cities  should  strongly  tend  to  make 
these  methods  more  effective  and  dangerous.  We  have  also 
asked  attention  to  the  probability  that  the  city-party  system 
would  soon,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  make  the 
mayor  of  New  York  a  party  rival  of  the  governor  of  New 
York.^  What  was  before  but  anticipation  has  now  become 
reality.  As  the  time  approached  for  holding  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Convention  for  nominating  a  governor  at 
Syracuse,-  it  became  manifest  that  Tammany  proposed  to  use 
its  new  power  for  securing  the  nomination,  for  governor  of 
New  York,  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  its  mayor  of  the  Greater  New 
York  City.  But  the  Democrats  residing  outside  the  city  had 
begun  to  comprehend  the  new  municipal  power  which  was 
threatening  their  subjugation.  They  seem  to  have  largely 
united  upon  Ex-Governor  Hill  as  an  anti-Tammany  candi- 
date —  and  none  too  soon.  Tammany  resorted  to  its  old,  in- 
timidating, semi-military  tactics  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  According  to  the  journals,^  it  gathered,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  delegates,  and  sent  from  New  York  City  to  Syra- 
cuse, nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  its  peculiar  representatives, 

—  '•  braves  "  with  "  high  hats  and  canes,"  as  the  journals  say, 

—  in  four  separate  trains  —  "  forty-two  cars,  exclusive  of 
^^ggage  vans."  According  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, nearly  a  thousand  of  the  members  of  this  expedition 
were  officers  in  the  municipal  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York  —  men  who,  under  the  ordinances  of  Boston*  or  the 

1  See  some  interesting  facts  on  these  points,  pp.  140-142. 

2  In  September,  1898.      3  New  York  Times,  September  28,  1898.      *  See  p.  173. 
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usages  of  any  well-governed  city  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  dishonored,  if  not  removed,  for  such  breaches  of  official 
propriety  and  duty.  With  these  trains  and  controlling  them, 
according  to  the  journals,  were  many  city  commissioners  and 
other  high  city  officers,  and  also  the  party  leaders  and  man- 
agers under  the  Tammany  system.  Besides,  according  to 
the  journals,  there  was  a  Kings  County  delegation,  headed 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  of  the  Cireater  New 
York,  "  consistingof  sixty-five  delegates  and  two  hundred  or 
more  shouters." 

All  this  is  certainly  a  unique  and  significant  illustration  of 
the  relations  between  the  police  and  the  people  —  and  of  the 
kind  of  government  which  has  been  established  under  the 
new  charter  of  New  York.  How  can  we  hope  for  non- 
partisan city  administration  so  long  as  high  city  officers  and 
their  oHicial  dependents  leave  their  places  of  duty  to  go 
upon  trains  filled  with  partisan  electioneerers  apparently 
sent  to  control  political  conventions? 

2.  Tammany  barely  failed  to  force  the  nomination  of  its 
mayor  for  governor ;  l)ut  at  its  suggestion  the  mayor's 
brother  was  nominated  as  a  comi)romise  candidate,  and  was 
accepted  by  his  party.  A  majority  of  a  very  few  thousand 
for  a  reform  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  defeated 
that  brother's  election  and  prevented  Tammany  capturing 
the  state  by  reason  of  having  captured  the  city. 

3.  This  unique  and  monstrous  Tammany  expedition,  and 
especially  all  these  city  officials  who  should  never  have  left 
New  York  City  for  such  a  purpose,  returned  to  New 
York,  probably  with  more  confidence  than  ever  before  in 
the  Tammany  theory  of  city  government.  Tliey  doubt- 
less explained  to  the  officials  left  Ijchind  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  Taminany  military  and  financial  sys- 
tem, and  the  duty  t)f  all  Tammany  officials  to  support  it 
liberally  and  vigorously,  —  especially  if  they  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  office. 

If  so  much  call  be  done  in  eight  montlis  toward  capturing 
a  state  tlirough  the  control  of  a  great  city  under  a  partis4Ui 
charter,  —  and  esjHJcially  if  effective  restrictions  upon  city- 
2k 
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party  government  shall  not  be  speedily  made  by  such  methods 
as  we  liave  suggested,  or  those  which  are  better,  —  it  cannot, 
apparently,  be  long  of  much  importance  what  the  people 
of  rural  New  York  may  desire  in  regard  to  their  government, 
for  it  will  be  controlled  by  one  or  more  of  her  great  cities. 
Antl  the  city  domination,  now  imminent  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  cannot  be  very  remote  in  several  other  states. 

Thus  the  experience  of  New  York  has  enabled  us  to  see 
that  the  question  of  party  rule  in  cities  not  only  vitally 
concerns  their  good  government  and  the  liberty  and  safety 
of  their  best  citizens,  but,  hardly  less,  the  power,  the  political 
independence,  and  the  morality  of  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation of  states. 
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APPENDIX.  —  THE  NEGLECTED  NEED  OF  MINORITY  REP- 
RESENTATION, AND  THE  THREATENED  DANGER  OF  STATE 
POLICE    DESPOTISM,    IN    NEW    YORK 

1.  Breach  of  Republican  party  mimagers  with  Tammany.  Its  city  adminis- 
tration bein^  investiKiited  by  the  legislature.  Yet,  independent  voters  denied 
all  opportunity  of  Free  Voting,  and  party  te.sts  are  enforced  against  them. 
Minority  representation  strangely  neglected. 

2.  Republican  party  .scheme  for  a  state  police  in  Democratic  cities.  Its  sud- 
den presentation  at  end  of  a  session.  It.s  despotic  and  revolutionan."  chara<-ter. 
Its  incompatibility  with  our  Republican  institutions.  It  would  defeat  true  Home 
Rule  and  essential  municipal  activity.  It  would  prevent  effectual  inspection  of 
police  administration. 

3.  The  neetl  of  a  ix)lice  state-school  —  analogous  to  those  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  —  for  the  education  and  discipline  of  those  seeking  to  be  officers  over 
|xjlicemeu. 

I.  SixcE  the  foregoing  chapters  went  to  the  printer,  pro- 
ceedings and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  party  of 
the  state  of  New  York  liave  occurred  which  require  some  notice 
here.  Experience  under  the  charter,  when  the  hist  chapter  was 
written,  had  been  too  brief  to  justify  more  than  ominous  antici- 
pations.^ But  facts  of  evil  significance  as  to  Tammany  adminis- 
tration have  of  late  more  and  more  come  before  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moral  tone  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Koosevelt  has  facilitated  a  spirit  of  patriotic  scrutiny  which  has 
led  to  some  alarming  disclosures.  In  the  meantime,  the  despotic 
power  of  Tammany  has  emboldened  her  officials  for  acts  of  rash 
indiscretion. 

It  has  now  apparently  become  impossible  for  the  ])artisan 
leaders  and  boss  of  the  republicans  to  maintain  their  old  friendly 
relations  with  Tammany.  As  a  consequence,  the  more  inilei>en- 
dent  and  non-partisan  elements  in  the  republican  ranks  were 
able  to  compel  the  passage  (April,  1899)  of  a  new  and  admirable 
Civil  Service  Reform  law,  —  such  a  law  a.s  the  boss  and  partisans 
of  both  parties  have  long  opj)osed,  —  and  also  to  re|H»al  tlie 
vicious  old  law,  which  Tamniany  has  Ix'en  e;usily  able  to  defy 
and  pervert  to  its  own  ailvanUige.  Tliis  old  law  was  in  tlie  spirit 
of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  and  the  two  had  a  common 
origin  and  purpose. 

>  See  pp.  4W.  iW,  and  not«t. 
1 


ArrKNDix 

A  broach  Wtwoen  the  managers  of  the  two  parties  was,  there- 
fore, unavui(lal)K\  The  managers  of  tlie  republican  party,  not 
daring  to  justify  the  evil  doings  of  Tammany,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  investigate  them.^  The  republican  leaders,  who, 
eighteen  months  before,  had  forced  a  partisan,  despotic  charter 
upon  the  Greater  New  York,  — expecting  to  capture  it  at  the  first 
election,  —  were  now  ready  to  join  hands  Avith  the  independents 
in  resorting  to  an  investigation  for  arresting  the  very  evils,  under 
it,  which  the  independents  had  told  them  from  the  beginning  were 
inevitable. 

II.  Thougli  some  of  these  leaders  at  the  outset  supported  the 
investigation  with  fear  and  reluctance,  its  first  disclosures  estab- 
lished its  wisdom,  supplying  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Tammany  system  which  we  have 
set  forth.  We  cannot  take  the  space  needed  for  even  briefly 
summarizing  this  evidence.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires no  retractions,  but  makes  us  desire  to  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions we  had  reached.  The  state  assembly,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  taken,  has  greatly  broadened  the  original  sphere  of 
its  committee's  inquiries,  and  has  extended  its  term  until  the 
legislative  session  of  next  year.  We  cannot  doubt  that  salutary 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  action  of  this  committee  — re- 
sults to  which  the  new  Civil  Service  Keform  law,  which  much 
restricts  Tammany's  vicious  discretion,  will  largely  contribute. 

III.  Taking  only  this  law  and  investigation  into  the  account, 
we  should  feel  quite  sure  that  the  republican  party  managers  had 
decided  to  no  longer  imitate  Tammany  methods  in  dealing  with 
cities ;  —  even  that  it  had  decided  that  the  interests  of  the  people, 
rather  than  those  of  the  party,  should  be  treated  as  paramount. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  other  facts  convey  a  different 
suggestion.  We  have  seen  that  minority  representation  was 
needlessly  disallowed  by  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  ^  appar- 
ently because  the  members  of  the  faction  which  imposed  that 
charter  were  hostile  to  such  representation. 

They  preferred  that  Tammany,  rather  than  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Low,  should  triumph.  Expecting  to  themselves  rule  the 
new  city,  they  desired  no  independents  or  non-partisans  either 
in  the  city  council  or  in  the  state  legislature.  Facts  thus  far 
seem  to  show  that  they  find  it  easier  to  accept  a  true  Civil  Service 
Reform  law,  than  to  accept  a  law  which  will  give  a  real  repre- 
1  See  p.  490.  2  See  pp.  476,  477. 
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sentation  to  the  151,000  voters  of  New  York  City  who  supported 
Mr.  Low  for  mayor.* 

It  seems  too  plain  for  argument  that  to  no  source  of 
strength  in  city  elections  could  the  worthy  leaders  of  a  party 
turn  so  naturally  or  hopefully  as  to  this  class  of  voters,  who  are 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  their  party  in  state  and  national 
politics.  Yet  the  voting  of  all  of  them  is  obstructed,  if  they 
are  not  practically  disfranchised,  by  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  partisan  laws  designed  to  give  party  managers  the 
control  of  elections  and  the  monopoly  of  othces  in  cities.* 

Unless  there  are  in  the  dominant  party  of  the  state  of  New 
York  i)Owerful  leaders  who  still  favor  the  partisan  monopoly  to 
which  the  Tammany  system  tends,  wliy  has  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  passed  since  Tammanys  trium plied,  without  an  effort  made 
in  the  state  legislature  to  establish  any  form  of  minority  repre- 
sentation? We  have  seen  that  the  republican  party  of  New  York 
has  been  long  committed  to  the  principle  of  such  representation, 
and  that  it  might  be  established  by  a  law,  which  the  legislature 
is  now  competent  to  enact.*  Are  the  vast  body  of  republican 
voters  in  the  Greater  New  York,  and  the  many  independent 
democrats  that  have  voted  with  them, —  all  of  wliom  demand 
such  representation,  — to  understand  that  the  republican  leaders 
prefer  a  few  compliant  partisans  in  the  city  council  and  in  the 
legislature,  whom  they  secure  under  the  party  system,  rather 
than  have  such  a  full  representation  of  the  people  as  true 
minority  representation  would  give?  Are  the  indei)endent  non- 
partisan voters  to  be  permanently  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  counting  of  the  votes,  by  laws  enacted  by  parties 
to  secure  their  own  monopoly  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
managers?"*  Can  a  governor  who  has  nobly  championed  a 
Civil  Service  Reform  policy  which  aims  to  ensure  to  young 
men  and  women  of  superior  merit  —  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions, favor,  or  opinions  —  all  the  places  in  the  official  service  of 

1  There  Is  koo<1  reason  for  believing  not  only  that  the  evil  inHnenc««i  of  the 
now  rljarter,  bnt  jjenernl  cau.Hcs  have  matrrlally  Increa^wl  the  nniiilM^rs  of  the 
imlependont  and  non-partisan  voters  of  New  York  and  other  citioHilurinK  the  i»A«t 
year.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasini;  op|M>sitton  to  party  monopoly  and  dr<i. 
potism.  ■  ly  in  cities.    Thi>  1  -  In  rhlpn4;o,  MlnneApolis,  iH-troit. 

Toledo,  '  I  111,  and  San  Friu  t.<  this.     Herieto  qf  Kev^ieu-s,  M.iv. 

181H),  pp.  B10-,VJ1,  r.70. 

«  For  facts  on  the  subject,  see  pp.  214-'-M7.  'J'M,  'JDO,  -WT. 

■  See  pp.  'i'f7,  and  477.  note. 

*  For  facta  on  the  subject,  seo  pp.  VM,  VM. 
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tlio  city  ami  the  state,  long  fail  to  condemn  an  election  system 
whicli,  in  the  interest  of  partisan  monopoly,  not  only  largely  ex- 
cludes their  fathers  and  brothers  from  nearly  all  legislative  offices 
in  cities,  but  actually  brands  them  as  unworthy  to  aid  in  receiving 
or  counting  votes  anywhere  —  unless  they  belong  to  one  of  the 
two  greatest  parties?  Would  a  mere  party  test  for  office  be  any 
more  indefensible,  if  api)lied  to  clerks  who  are  to  count  the  money 
in  the  city  treasury,  than  it  is  when  applied  to  the  clerks  who  are 
to  count  the  votes  in  the  city  ballot  boxes?  ^  It  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  the  case,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  tliat  Home  Rule  in 
cities  is,  by  the  politicians,  held  to  be,  —  and  strongly  tends,  under 
city-party  rule,  to  become, —  not  Home  Rule  by  the  city  ^oeopUy 
but  Home  Rule  by  the  majority  of  the  largest  party. 

IV.  A  State  Police.  The  other  subject  which  should  have 
some  notice  here  is  that  of  the  exercise  of  police  power  —  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  administration  —  as  to  which  a  new  and  seduc- 
tive policy  has  been  suddenly  announced  by  the  managers  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  New  York  legislature.  This  policy  appears 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  Senate  near  the  end  of  its 
session,  April  13,  1899.  The  bill  was  defeated;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish  the  theory 
which  it  embodies,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
seem  to  have  committed  themselves.  We  have  space  for  only  a 
very  brief  outline  of  its  leading  provisions,  and  a  very  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  it  enunciates. 

The  matter  of  city  government  is  unfortunately  much  compli- 
cated and  embarrassed  in  the  state  of  New  York  ^  by  having  her 
cities  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
together  include  the  six  largest  cities,  to  which  alone  this  bill 
at  first  extends.  But  the  other  cities,  according  to  its  provisions, 
are  to  come  under  it,  and  the  new  state  police  system  it  estab- 
lishes, as  soon  as  their  population  shall  reach  the  required  number 

1  See  pp.  4M:  and  495,  as  to  this  test.  The  New  York  Law  of  1895,  Ch.  1035, 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  two  great  parties,  through  the  action  of  their 
managers,  secure  the  monopoly  of  poll  clerks,  ballot  clerks,  and  inspectors,— 
whom  they  are  to  nominate  in  all  the  election  districts  of  cities.  May  we  not 
hui>e  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  directly  seek  and  secure  fair-minded, 
reliable  men  for  such  places,  as  we  do  for  all  other  positions  of  high  trust, 
rather  than  mere  pairs  of  crafty  and  unscrupulous  partisans  ready  to  cheat  when- 
ever they  can?  Why  should  not  ex-policemen  be  required  to  serve  as  election 
officers  ?    They  are  not  likely  to  be  mere  partisans. 

2  See  p.  413,  note. 
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for  being  in  such  classes.  The  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  substitute 
a  new  state  police  system  —  provided  for  in  the  bill  —  in  place 
of  the  former  city  police  system,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  we  believe,  with  moderate  modification,  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  from  the  time  that  policemen  first  existed 
in  the  United  States.  The  important  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  a  new  police  system  should  be  established. 

1.  The  new  state  police  system,  which  the  bill,  if  made  a 
law,  would  create,  provides  for  an  original  state  police  de- 
partment, extending  at  the  outset  to  the  six  cities.  This 
department  is  to  have  all  the  police  powers,  authority,  /mic- 
tions, and  duties  which  now  belong  to  or  pertain  by  law  to 
the  six  cities;  and  not  only  these  powers,  but,  generally,  the 
new  state  department  is  also  to  have  the  property  and  income 
of  these  city  police  departments,  which  are  to  be  suppressed  by 
their  absorption  or  consolidation  into  the  new  state  department. 
This  new  state  department  is  to  have  its  central  office  at  Albany, 
the  capital  of  the  state.  The  local  city  police  organizations  and 
activities  are  to  be  discontinued.  2.  The  head  of  this  state 
police  department  is  to  be  a  single  "commissioner  of  state 
police,"  upon  whom  all  state  police  power  is  to  be  concentrated. 
He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  It  is  not  provided  that  this  commis- 
sioner shall  have  any  advisers  or  assistants,  his  authority  being 
possessed  by  him  as  absolutely  as  any  acknowledged  despot  could 
possess  his  powers.  But  he  is  required  "to  ai)point,  and  at  pleas- 
ure  remove,  a  deputy  commissioner  of  state  ])olice  and  a  secretary 
of  state  police."  These  three  officers  —  one  supreme  and  his  two 
subordinates  —  are  to  have  all  the  police  powers  of  tlie  six  cities, 
with  others  given  by  the  bill.  Tlie  commissioner  has  also  the 
vast  power  of  appointing  and  removing  a  police  treasurer  in  each 
city,  who  is  to  be  the  purchasinfj  ayent  of  the  police  department. 
There  are  no  conditions  that  such  appointments  by  the  governor 
or  the  state  commissioner  shall  be  made  in  reference  to  any  ex- 
perience, cai)acity,  or  other  standard  of  qualifications;  on  the 
contrary,  this  ai)pointing  power  of  the  latter  is  declared  to 
be  exercisable  "at  pleasure,"  and  therefore  may  be  exercised 
according  to  the  theory — as  it  is  conferred  in  the  language  — 
of  the  j)arty  spoils  system.  The  govtrnor's  apiK)inting  and 
removing  power  is  not  less  absolute. 

3.    It  is  not  by  inference   merely,  but   by  tlie  express  provi- 
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sions  of  the  bill,  or  now  state  police  system,  that  the  vast 
police  powers  of  cities  to  be  thus  transferred  are  to  go  to  him  as 
a  single  state  officer,  to  be  possessed  so  absolutely  by  him  that  he 
may  at  pleasure  transfer  any  part  of  his  power,  authority,  func- 
tions, and  duties  to  the  "  police  chiefs  "  of  the  cities,  who  are  to 
be  appointed  by  him.  These  chiefs  are  to  detail  policemen  to  the 
election  polls  of  the  cities,  obviously  a  great  j^olitical  jwwer. 
All  paramount  police  authority,  therefore,  is  centred  absolutely 
in  one  state  police  commissioner,  save  as  he  may  temporarily 
delegate  fragments  of  it  to  his  appointees,  the  police  chiefs  of 
cities.  It  is  further  declared  the  state  commissioner  "may  make, 
adopt,  and  enforce  such  rides,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  do  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  (of  course  in  his  view) 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers."  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  equally 
a  despot  in  the  legislative  and  in  the  executive  spheres  over  the 
whole  domain  of  our  police  affairs.  Both  the  commissioner  and 
the  city  chiefs  have  the  vast  political  power  of  appointing  an  un- 
limited number  of  special  state  policemen,  practically  at  their 
discretion.^ 

The  state  police  commissioner,  with  slight  exceptions,  is  also 
the  ultimate  executive  authority  to  whom  appeals  must  be  made 
as  to  every  question  of  police  administration,  duty,  or  discretion 
which  can  arise  in  the  cities,  and  his  decision  is  to  he  final. 

4.  The  proposed  law  would  obviously  suppress  all  legislative 
action  in  cities,  and  also  all  local  officials,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  function  or  duty  of  inquiry  or  discussion  concerning  police 
matters.  Local,  city  authority,  therefore,  for  making  ordi- 
nances, so  far  as  police  affairs  are  concerned,  would  be  sup- 
pressed. Not  only  would  all  Home  Eule  officers  be  practically 
extinguished,  but  the  very  sphere  for  Home  Rule  action  in  the 
police  domain  would  itself  be  abolished.  The  state  power, 
exercised  by  a  single,  absolute  state  police  commissioner,  would 
consequently  be  omnipresent  and  supreme  in  every  city,  in  every 
detail  of  city  affairs,  and  as  to  the  duties  of  every  police  officer 
who  may  patrol  its  streets,  so  far  as  police  action  is  concerned; 
and  this  police  authority  is  the  most  important,  potential,  multi- 
farious, and  pervading  of  all  authority  known  in  municipal  life. 

1  We  have  no  space  —  nor  is  there  any  need  — to  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  ordinary  policemen.  They  are,  in  substance, 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  so  compiled  as  to  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
much  needless  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  litigation. 
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5.  We  cannot  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  official 
machinery  of  the  new  scheme,  most  of  which  is  highly  central- 
ized and  despotic.  Such  a  bill,  if  made  a  law,  would  not  only 
declare  the  people  of  a  city  should  have  no  part  in  the  police  ad- 
ministration they  must  accept,  but  that  no  local  executive  officer 
or  legislative  council  should  possess  either  authority,  duty,  or 
liberty  as  to  making  or  enforcing  the  ordinances  under  which 
they  must  live,  regulating  the  streets  which  they  must  travel, 
or  compelling  obedience  to  the  moral  standards  to  which  they 
may  conform.  Such  a  law  would  reverse  the  whole  police  — 
and  a  large  part  of  the  municipal  —  policy  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  all  the  most  en- 
lightened cities  of  the  world.  Tested  by  American  constitutions 
and  precedents,  it  is  the  most  un-American  and  anti-repub- 
lican scheme  ever  proposed.  It  proclaims  city  residents  to 
be  unworthy  of  having  the  least  direct  police  authority  as  to 
matters  at  their  own  doors.  It  condemns  the  elementary'  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  government.  In  spirit,  it  declares  the 
theory  of  local  Home  Rule  —  whether  in  cities,  villages,  coun- 
ties, or  towns  —  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  great  effort  should 
be  to  make  state  rule  supreme  and  exclusive,  by  absorbing  all 
local  jurisdictions;  and  why  should  not  the  nation  make  simi- 
lar claims  against  the  states  by  giving  us  a  national  police 
commissioner  and  making  us  a  republican  Russia?  Such  a 
law  would  establish  a  police  system  more  (centralized  and  des- 
potic than  that  existing  in  any  loading  nation  of  modern  times 
except  Russia,  and  perhaps  Germany.  It  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  that  excellent  police  system  of  England,  —  the  best 
which  has  ever  existed  for  a  free  state,  — and  from  which  nearly 
all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  i)olice  system  has  l)0(»n  borrowed. 

More  than  this,  it  would  so  weaken  the  forces  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  so  much  augment  the  central  powers  of  the  state,  as  to 
seriously  impair  the  counterpoise  between  them,  upon  which  the 
constitutional  and  legal  systems  of  American  states  repose. 

We  have  no  space  for  adequately  illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
tliis  state  police  scheme  would  diminish  the  sphrro  of  legitimate 
city  activity  and  protturtion  and  enlarge  those  of  the  sUito.  Every 
jH)wer  given  to  the  state  police  by  this  bill,  as  to  mere  city  affairs, 
is  a  part  of  the  measure  of  this  diminution  — a  declaration  of  the 
incompetency  of  city  residents  to  deal  with  their  own  afTaini. 
Wo  can  mention  here  only  two  examples,  sUirtling  in  themselves: 
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(1)  absolute  state  control  in  tlie  future  of  the  purchase,  location, 
and  owiiershii)  of  all  police  station-houses,  and  other  erections 
and  equipments,  for  which  the  city  must  pay,  without  any  chance 
for  a  hearing  as  to  their  cost  or  location;  (2)  the  fixing  of  all 
police  milaries  and  other  police  ex])enditures,  for  which  the  city 
must  provide  the  money,  also  without  a  hearing  as  to  their  amount. 
But  in  the  note  we  give  a  few  examples  of  the  subjects  as  to 
which,  according  to  tliis  bill,  the  state  police  control  would 
deut/  the  city  any  authority,  grasping  the  whole  of  it  arbitrarily,  and 
exercising  it  exclusively  by  its  own  officers,  thus  accomplishing  a 
great  revolution,  ^  and  making  fearless,  non-partisan,  or  effective 
debates  in  cities  over  city  affairs  impossible.  This  scheme, 
in  principle,  declares  that  we  need  no  municipal  government; 
that  city  councils  and  all  local  control  are  useless;    that  only 

1  The  bill  declares,  "  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  state  police  in  the 
cities  ...  to  regulate  the  movement  of  teams  and  vehicles  in  streets,  bridges, 
squares,  parks,  and  public  places,  and  remove  all  nuisances  in  the  public 
streets,  .  .  .  inspect  all  places  of  public  amusement,  all  places  of  business,  all 
places  having  excise  or  other  licenses  to  carry  on  any  business ;  all  houses  of  ill- 
fame  or  prostitution,  ...  all  lottery  offices,  ...  all  gambling  houses,  cock-pits, 
rat-pits,  and  public  common  dance-houses,  .  .  .  enforce  and  prevent  the  violation 
of  all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  such  cities,  .  .  .  possess  powers  of  general 
l)olice  supervision  and  inspection  over  all  licensed  or  unlicensed  pawnbrokers, 
venders,  junk-shop  keepers,  junk-boatmen,  cartmen,  dealers  in  second-hand 
merchandise  .  .  .  and  auctioneers,  .  .  .  premises,  .  .  .  dealers  in  second-hand 
merchandise.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  (state)  city  chiefs,  each  in  his  city, 
to  provide  and  cause  to  be  enforced  .  .  .  rules  and  regulations  for  excursion 
steamers,  yachts,  and  all  crafts  taking  part  in  regattas  or  races,  .  .  . 

"  Each  city  chief  shall  in  his  respective  city  from  time  to  time,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  (state)  commissioner,  establish,  provide,  and  furnish  stations  and 
station  houses,  or  sub-stations  and  sub-station  houses,  .  .  .  Each  city  chief  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fui*nish  horses  and  wagons,  to  be  known  as 
precinct  wagons  .  .  .  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  .  .  .  are  directed 
to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  in  each  and  every  year  .  .  .  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  such  horses,  wagons,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith,  and  .  .  . 

"  the  number  and  boundaries  of  precincts  in  any  city  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
(state)  city  chief  in  said  city.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  erect,  oper- 
ate, supply,  and  maintain  .  .  .  lines  of  telegraph  and  telephone  .  .  . 

"  The  state  police  may  .  .  .  procure  and  use  and  employ  such  rowboats,  steam- 
boats, and  boats  propelled  by  other  power  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and 
proper.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  not  being  a  regular  member 
of  the  state  police  established  in  any  city  of  this  state  ...  to  serve  any  criminal 
process  within  the  cities  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  commissioner 
of  state  police  shall  have  power  to  apportion  any  general  expense  incurred  for  the 
general  conduct,  maintenance,  or  equipment  of  the  state  police  .  .  .  salaries  and 
expenses  of  any  officers,  members,  or  employees  ...  It  is  the  intent  of  this  act 
to  give  to  the  commissioner  of  state  police  cognizance  and  control  of  the  state 
police  throughout  the  cities  affected  by  this  act." 
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central,  irresistible,  omnipresent,  executive  state  force  is  neces- 
sary, before  wliich  city  people  must  bow,  stagnate,  and  be  servile 
and  silent.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  whole  course  of  our 
study  has  shown  that  the  tendency  and  progress  in  good  city 
government,  even  under  a  police  system  so  despotic  as  that  in 
Berlin,  have  been  made  through  increasing  Home  Kule  and  bring- 
ing unofficial  citizens  more  and  more  into  participation  in  the 
management  of  their  local  administration,  but  this  despotic  bill 
and  scheme  of  a  state  police,  in  a  republic,  would  reverse  this 
tendency,  and  substitute  those  methods  of  centralization  and  state 
autocracy  which  all  enliglitened  monarchies  are  abandoning  as 
dangerous  and  indefensible. 

6.  If  the  state  may  thus  appropriate  and  exercise  all  local 
police  powers,  why  may  it  not  do  the  same  thing  with  all  local 
sanitary  powers,  with  all  local  authority  over  schools,  taxation, 
transportation,  and  other  matters,  until  real  Home  Rule,  and 
consequently  effective  local  activities,  which  are  the  peculiarity 
and  strength  of  republican  governments,  shall  substantially  cease 
to  exist,  and  state  domination  shall  become  alike  universal  and 
absolute? 

It  is  obvious  that  without  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  city 
officers  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  governmental 
affairs  at  tlieir  own  doors,  of  which  police  matters  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  essential,  the  vitality  and  utility  of  local  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  preserved,  nor  can  a  debasing  subserviency  to 
central  despotism  be  avoided.  Central  party  tyranny  has,  as  we 
have  shown, ^  already  become  despotic  and  debasing,  especially 
in  cities;  and  this  police  scheme  is  a  desperate  demand  for  a 
sort  of  tyrant  in  the  police  sphere  —  a  demand  whioli  naturally 
arises  when  the  legitimate  forces  of  government  have  been  per- 
verted, and  party  despotism  has  become  unendurable.  Such  a 
tyrant  would  make  true  city  councils  —  that  is,  representative 
government  in  cities  —  impossible. 

7.  But  we  have  seen  —  modern  municipal  exi)erience  shows  — 
that  one  of  our  greatest  municipal  needs  is  city  councils,  rep- 
resenting not  parties,  but  tlie  people,  com|H»tent  to  frame 
municipal  ordinances,  and  cs|>ecially  police  ordiiuinces  —  bodies 
that  shall  Ix)  fearless  and  potential  enough  to  keep  the  whole 
police  d«'p;irtment  upon  its  good  l)ehavior  ami  to  be  great  forces 
in  leading  the  benevulencr  and  civilization  of  the  age.     With 
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such  councils,  mere  state  police  domination  would  be  impossible 
—  almost  untliinkable. 

We  have  also  shown  how,  through  a  uniform  police  code,  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  police  expenses  by  the  state,  and  inspections 
by  state  officers,  tlie  state  may  easily  secure  proper  subordination 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  local  police  without  resorting  to 
revolutionary  measures.^  Notliing  of  this  kind  is  proposed  by 
this  bill.  The  state,  under  it,  proposes  to  take  all  the  police 
property  of  the  cities,  to  suppress  all  police  activity  by  their 
people,  and  to  fix  the  measure  of  their  police  expenditures, 
without  paying  any  portion  of  police  expenses. 

8.  It  seems  to  be  an  unanswerable  objection  to  this  scheme  of 
state  police  despotism  that  it  provides  —  and  in  fact  permits  — 
no  adequate  method  of  police  inspection  by  the  state,  such  as  we 
have,  in  the  second  chapter,  shown  to  be  useful  and  essential. 
A  state  bureau  or  officer  which  does  not  actually  carry  on  the 
local  police  administration  is  independent  to  deal  with  it.  He 
is  naturally  inclined  to  inspect  and  report  upon  it  severely.  He 
will  fearlessly  compare  the  results  in  cost  and  method  in  each 
city  with  those  in  the  others,  with  excellent  results,  as  we  have 
shown,  especially  from  the  English  practice.  City  councils  and 
other  city  officers  —  if  made  competent  as  we  have  proposed  —  will 
also  contribute  their  useful  criticisms. 

But  the  moment  —  local  councils  and  local  police  activity 
being  suppressed  —  a  single  state  officer  shall  be  made  supreme 
and  universal  in  his  control  of  local  police  affairs,  there  will  be 
no  competent  authority  to  expose  his  wrongdoing  or  make  any 
form  of  fearless  or  effective  inspection.  This  state  police  despot 
will  not  expose  his  own  maladministration;  nor  will  he  show  his 
own  incapacity  by  comparing  results  in  one  city  with  those  in 
another  of  his  police  realm.  He  will  always  declare  it  well 
governed.  He  will  not  dare  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  party-elected  governor.  The  governor,  his  only  superior 
officer,  will  not  order  inspections,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  seeking 
for  grounds  for  a  removal,  most  likely  for  party  reasons.  Do  we 
desire  that  the  legislature  should  be  made  an  inspecting  body  for 
cities,  and  as  such  have  additional  reasons  for  interfering  with 
reasonable  Home  Rule  in  every  city? 

9.  We  must  not  wholly  ignore  the  party  interests  and  possi- 
bilities which  such  a  state  police  scheme  involves,  nor  the  very 

1  See  Chs.  H.  and  XVI. 
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unsatisfactory  manner  and  time  of  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
The  majority  of  voters  in  the  six  cities  to  be  at  first  subjected 
to  the  new  law  Vjelong  to  a  party  with  which  the  authors  of  the 
state  police  scheme  expect  an  anxious  gubernatorial  contest  a  few 
months  hence.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  vast  political  influence 
this  scheme  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in  power  would 
greatly  increase  its  chances  in  this  election, — unless,  indeed,  a 
disastrous  revolution  within  its  own  ranks  should  occur,  similar 
to  that  which  happened  when  the  apjjarent  promoters  of  this 
scheme  attempted  to  ensure  their  domination  by  imposing  a 
partisan  charter  upon  the  Greater  New  York? 

The  last  scheme,  like  the  first,  seems  to  have  been  secretly 
matured  in  the  councils  of  the  leaders,  and  to  have  been  brought 
forward,  as  a  party  measure,  just  at  the  end  of  a  session,  thus 
precluding —  whether  by  design  or  not  —  that  fair  and  intelligent 
consideration  which  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  j)olic€  system  re- 
quires. It  is,  therefore,  a  just  cause  for  congratulation  that, 
contrary  to  the  facts  when  that  charter  was  i>ending,  there  were 
a  few  men  in  the  Senate  who  had  the  statesmanship  and  moral 
courage  to  resist  the  party  demand  for  servile  obedience. 

10.  The  duties  of  statesmanship  —  we  might,  perhaps,  say  of 
ordinary  justice  and  discretion  —  in  dealing  with  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject are  very  plain.  Even  if  no  more  than  superficial  methods 
were  intended,  the  people  of  the  cities  directly  affected  should 
have  been  first  consulted,  and  a  bill  and  report  should  have  been 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  The  bill  should  not  be 
a  conglomeration  —  like  that  before  us  —  of  all  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  any  of  tlie  six  cities,  but  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
systematic  state  police  code,  which  should  sui)ersede  the  whole 
of  these  laws,  and  tend  to  order  and  definite  authority,  ratlier 
than  to  the  confusion,  distressing  doubts,  and  needless  litigations 
which  this  crude  and  hasty  bill  suggests.  An  atlequato  bill 
would,  of  course,  be  drawn  in  the  direct  and  paramount  inter- 
est of  the  people  both  of  the  cities  and  the  state,  without  any 
reference  to  mere  party  advantage.  If  the  public  interests  iu 
regard  to  tlie  subject  were  adequately  conceived,  the  governor 
would  be  autliorizod  to  appoint  a  commission,  having  a  jwlioe 
expert  and  a  statesman  upon  it,  to  first  examine  and  n»|H)rt  ujwu 
the  best  police  systems  of  EuroiM?, —  those  of  England,  Franoa, 
and  Germany,  whose  long  and  varied  jwlico  exj>crionco  can 
give  us  much  information  which  we  greatly  need.     A  police  bill 
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drafted  and  enacted  in  the  light  of  sucli  information  — like  that 
which  Sir  Kobort  Peel  championed  —  might  be  an  honor  to  all 
concerned  in  its  production. 

11.  If,  from  such  objections  to  this  police  scheme,  we  turn  to 
the  reasons  given  for  it,  these  most  deserve  notice :  (1)  It  is  said 
it  will  tend  to  simple  methods  and  vigor  of  administration.  A 
despotism  always  does  this,  and  the  local  government  essential 
for  a  free  people  can  hardly  be  as  simple  as  a  centralized  tyranny. 
(U)  It  is  said  it  will  relieve  us  of  bi-partisan  commissions.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  objections  to  such  commissions  elsewhere, 
and  have  concluded  that,  bad  as  they  are,  tliey  are  preferable  to 
police  domination  by  a  single  party,  which  this  new  scheme  will 
facilitate.  (3)  We  are  told  it  will  give  us  a  single  head  of  the 
police,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 
simplicity  and  vigor.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  despotism.  It 
is  the  justification  of  the  Russian  police  system  and  of  the  worst 
parts  of  that  of  Germany.  AVe  have  shown  how  much  confusion 
of  thought  and  how  many  fallacies  there  are,  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  truth,  in  the  seductive  and  superficial  theory  of 
a  single  head  of  the  police.  It  has  been  made  plain  that  a  single 
head,  such  as  the  new  scheme  provides  for  New  York  City,  could 
not  properly  dispose  of  police  trials  alone,  even  if  he  did  deal 
with  anything  else.^ 

(4)  But  the  chief  reason  given  for  the  new  scheme  is  a  claim 
that  it  will  take  police  administration  out  of  party  politics  — 
a  most  desirable  result,  certainly.  We  must  think  this  claim  to 
be  utterly  unwarranted,  and  that  the  new  scheme  would  make 
the  police  power  a  more  potent  party  force  than  it  ever  has  been 

—  in  both  state  and  city  politics.^    The  politicians  in  both  parties 

—  like  the  independents  —  regard  the  bill  as  a  party  measure 
for  party  advantage.     Are  they  all  mistaken? 

We  have  seen  that  the  state  commissioner,  who  has  all  con- 
trolling power,  is  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  governor 

—  the  political  head  of  a  party  —  "at  pleasure,"  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  commissioner  appoints  and 
removes  city  chiefs  of  police  practically  in  his  discretion,  —  abso- 
lutely "at  his  pleasure,"  during  the  first  year  of  his  term.     It  is 

1  See  pp.  431-4M. 

2  The  bill  referred  to  contains  some  commendable  provisions  —  most  of  which 
of  any  value  are  taken  from  existing  laws  —  against  policemen  interfering  in 
party  politics. 
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only  down  in  the  common  ranks  of  mere  policemen,  who  must 
absolutely  obey,  where  non-partisan  provisions  are  to  prevail. 
Those  high  police  officers  who  wield  paramount  power  may  be 
mere  political  representatives  of  the  state  executive  and  the 
Senate, — doing  as  they  please,  as  to  their  appointments  and 
removals.  Here,  apparently,  we  see  the  reasons  why  no  non- 
partisan or  adequate  qualilications  are  required  on  the  part  of 
nominees  of  the  governor  or  of  the  state  commissioner.  If  it 
can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  present  governor  is  not  likely 
to  freely  nominate  an  active,  partisan  republican  for  state  com- 
missioner, it  may  be  answered  that  the  present  Senate  would 
confirm  no  other.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  party  purpose  of 
the  republican  senatorial  leaders  in  urging  this  bill?  Does 
any  one  believe  they  do  not  expect  great  gain  from  state  con- 
trol of  the  police?  Does  any  one  think  they  would  support  a 
law  whicli  declared  that  the  state  commissioner  should  be  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  or  a  non-partisan  of  long  police  exj)erience? 
Besides,  the  next  governor  may  be  an  extreme  i)olitician.  Would 
he  and  his  party  hesitate  to  retaliate  for  this  partisan  attempt 
to  control  the  police  in  democratic  cities?  Can  any  well- 
informed  man  fail  to  see  that  state  police  scheme  has  already 
made  the  police  question  more  than  ever  before  a  party  issue? 
In  every  city  to  which  it  extends,  this  question  has  already 
become  an  absorbing  political  issue.  Can  one  doubt  that  party 
contest  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  next  state  Senate  will 
be  more  bitter,  partisan,  and  intense  by  reason  of  the  control  of 
the  state  police  having  been  made  a  party  question?  If  the  con- 
trol of  election  machinery  has,  in  one  particular,  l)een  tiiken 
away  from  the  police,  it  lias  been  handed  over  to  officers  whom  the 
two  great  parties  nominate  and  practically  appoint,  thus  uuiking 
elections  in  some  respects  more  partisan  than  ever  before.* 

V.  We  think  the  reader  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
need  of  there  l)eini^  more  men  than  we  now  liave  who  are  well 
instructed  for  the  discharge  of  the  higher  police  functions,  —  for 
the  duties  of  commissioners,  police  chiefs,  insj)octors,  and  cap- 
tains. The  number  of  policemen  must  rapidly  increase  in  our 
cities  and  villages.  The  duties  of  police  officers  not  only  in  their 
legal  aspects,  but  in  their  administrative  eoniplieations,  are  fast 
iH'coming  more  ilitlieult.  It  is  essential  not  only  that  there 
should  be  more  complete  theoretical   instruction,  but  more  prac- 

>  So«  pp.  -im,  4U3. 
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tical  experience  for  such  positions.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  reenforce  every  means  tlirough  which  the  needed 
competency  c^ui  be  attained,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  facilities  for  gaining  the  chief  offices  in  the  police  force  with- 
out coming  under  debasing  obligations  to  parties,  their  managers, 
or  tlie  boss.  We  must  also  strengthen  the  feeling  that  to  be  a 
true  policeman  requires  independence  of  all  mere  party  passion. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  in  various  ways  the 
qualitieations,  duties,  and  proprieties  of  police  life  are  analogous 
to  those  of  military  and  naval  life.  More  and  more  the  people 
are  recognizing  the  facts  that  the  thorough  instruction  of  our 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  of  inestimable  public  advantage, 
not  merely  in  providing  more  competent  officers,  but  in  raising 
these  two  branches  of  the  public  service  above  the  low  stand- 
ards and  interests  of  partisan  politics.  That  these  results  have 
been  mainly  due  to  the  discipline,  technical  instruction,  and 
character-forming  influences  of  the  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  is  the  common  conviction  of  all  competent 
judges.  What  would  our  army  and  navy  now  be  but  for  those 
schools? 

Why  should  we  not  have  similar  schools  for  training  young  men 
for  holding  police  offices?  Why  should  not  the  state  of  New  York 
take  the  lead  by  establishing  such  a  school,  to  Avhich  other  states 
would,  perhaps,  send  students?  Its  graduation  standard  should 
be  high  enough  for  admission  to  the  position  of  officer  over  police- 
men, but  there  should  be,  of  course,  an  opportunity  —  as  there  is 
in  the  army  —  for  official  elevation  from  the  police  ranks.  We 
believe  such  a  school  would  soon  develop  a  patriotic,  honorable, 
and  non-partisan  spirit,  which  would  do  much  to  elevate  police 
administration,  and  prevent  a  monopoly  of  office  in  it  by  mere 
politicians.  The  school  could  also  be  made  to  largely  supply 
such  instruction  and  discipline  as  would  better  qualify  young 
men  for  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  state  and  in  its 
penal  and  other  institutions.^ 

1  There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  need  and  utility  of  such  instruction 
and  discipline.  Several  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state  of  New  York  now 
support  schools  for  training  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  their  administration. 
Mr.  Bonner,  the  worthy  ex-Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  is  now 
exerting  himself  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  he  hopes  to  have, 
aided  by  the  city,  for  the  better  instruction  of  those  who  are  intending  to  become 
firemen. 
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Aldermen,  see  Council. 

Aldermen  (English),  their  mode  of  elec- 
tion and  character,  312-317,  and  see 
London  City  Council  and  English  City 
Government. 

Appointed  Aldermen,  292,  and  see  Coun- 
cil. 

Appointments,  see  Power  of  Appoint- 
ment and  Mayor. 

Assembly  District  Leatlers,  117,  and  see 
Leaders. 

Assessment  extortions,  105-112. 

"  At  pleasure,"  as  a  rule  of  appointment 
and  removal,  «ee  Removals  and  Mayor. 

Austria,  cities  in,  351,  ^^2,  and  see  Aus- 
trian City  Government. 

Austrian  City  Government,  351,  352; 
members  of  the  city  council  of  Vienna 
have  classified  terms  of  six  years  and 
elect  the  mayor,  '.iol ;  city  council  of 
Vienna  the  dominant  city  authority, 
3r>2. 

Autocratic  Mayor,  152  ;  origin  and 
n.iture  of,  14,  15,  and  .ipc  Mayor;  his 
relations  to  the  boss,  14,  15,  255,  256, 
25.S;  why  politicians  and  partisans 
favor  him, 'J5;{;  source  ami  results  of 
theory  and  practice  concerning,  254, 
255,  251>,  2<iO;  extreme  views  of  sup- 
jHtrters  of,  255,  25<> ;  theory  of  making 
him  a  despot  and  hoKiing  him  rt>s|>on- 
siblo,  255,  25<);  <langerous  jwwcr  of 
appointment  given  him  in  New  York, 
257,  25*J;  causes  which  led  to  his 
creation,  257,  251),  2*10;  commissions 
designed  to  check  him,  372,  373 ; 
favored  by  Tammany,  :{7;{. 

Belfd&n  City  (Jovemment,  city  coanclls 
under,  the  controlling  city  authority, 
frt»m  whose  members  the  king  a|>- 
poliita  mayors,  :U>3;  members  of  its 
city  councils  Imvo  classified  terms  ot 
nix  yoarti.  and  the  apiiointing  {Kiwer, 
353. 

Belgium,  city  government  in,  SSS-3M. 

Berlin,  see  Gorman  City  Govoniment. 


Berlin  City  GovemmeDt,  see  German 
City  Government. 

Bi-partisan  police  system  and  commis- 
sions, their  origin  and  theory.  150- 
1.52  ;  commissions,  why  par;  t- 

able  U)  them,  373;  tests  for  .    -e 

Tests. 

Bi-partisan  commissions,  the  false  theory 
and  pernicious  effects  of,  degrade  po- 
lice force,  373,  417-420,  431  note,  433 
note;  unjustifiable  and  arbitrary  ex- 
ami»le  of  in  New  York,  420. 

Birmingham  (England),  the  character 
and  practical  results  of  ita  govern- 
ment, 331,  :i32. 

Black,  Governor,  of  New  York,  176  note. 

Blackmailing,  IW,  ia'>,  114-llG. 

Board  of  Health,  why  it  should  hare 
several  members,  4<J7-10'J  ;  party 
opinions  of  its  members  and  party 
interests  should  not  be  considered, 
40H;  relation  of,  to  Home  Rule,  409; 
the  New  York  health  laws  of  l()ij(>and 
their  administration,  a  valuable  lesson 
in  sanitary  affairs,  4<XM14;  sanitary 
condition  of  New  York  under  l>arty 
government  before  lSi(<i,  410;  health 
laws  of  1S6<3  framed  according  U*  the 
non-partisan  system  commended  in 
this  volume,  410,  411;  its  power  in 
New  York  to  remove  nuisances.  411 ; 
imi)ortance  of  a  code  of  goo<l  sanit.nry 
laws  extending  to  all  the  n  i- 

ties  of  the  state,  412;  priu*ti<'  I- 

ing  cities  into  claiMes,  in  reforunco  to 
sanitary  administr.ition,  condemne<l, 
413;  every  charter  of  aciiy  Hhould  give 
it  tht^  |K)werH  conferred  by  the  slate 
sanitary  r<Kle,  413;  net**!  of  a  stale 
l>oanl  of  ins|»c<*tii>ii  of  local  health 
boartls.  4<n),  410.413,  414. 

B«i«s,  his  relation  to  autocratlo  uayor, 
14.  15,  143. 

lk)8S.  and  the  boM  ivstem.  117,  118,  120. 
14:»-14  ' 

Boston,  ^  V^y  *o* 

tluu  by  cii. 
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Braco.  Chas.  L.,  ."W. 

liroDklyn,  oity  of,  ita  vicious  charter, 

Brt)wn,  Hon.  Aildison,  4f>0. 
Buokalew,  Mr.,  lii.s  work,  228,  231. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs,  52,  54. 

California,  its  free  nomination  law, 
224. 

Certificates  of  nominations,  see  Nomina- 
tions. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (N.  Y.)  supports 
city  reform,  113. 

Charity,  Tammany  gives,  for  party  ef- 
fect, 4S7  note. 

Charter  of  Greater  New  York,  see 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  461. 

Charter,  is  the  constitution  of  a  city,  8; 
what  it  should  contain,  8,  307,  478; 
danger  of  its  being  hastily  framed, 
8,  •>,  and  see  Chap.  XVIII.,  462;  of 
Greater  New  York,  see  Greater  New 
York  Charter,  Chap.  XVIII.,  462. 

Charters  generally  framed  in  city-par- 
ties' interests,  16;  what  they  should 
contain,  0,  478. 

Cities  were  at  first  very  small  in  the 
United  States,  6, 10;  do  not  originate 
parties  or  party  principles,  12;  danger 
of  allowing  them  to  enlarge  them- 
selves at  pleasure,  257;  who  governs 
cities,  33,  ^4,  and  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

Citizens,  the  most  intelligent  are  most 
responsible  for  bad  city  government, 
82-g4. 

Citizens'  Union,  66,  67,  79. 

City  administration,  see  City  Govern- 
ment. 

City  affairs  involve  no  party  principles, 
12-15,  73,  74,  and  see  City  (Govern- 
ment. 

City  aldermen,  281,  and  see  Council. 

City  Club  of  New  York,  60. 

City  Council,  see  Council  (the  City). 

City  government,  no  generally  accepted 
form  of,  in  the  United  States,  5,  59, 
370 ;  the  earliest,  in  the  United  States 
under  English  charters,  6,  370,  371; 
true  system  of,  and  the  party  sys- 
tem mutually  repugnant,  11-13,  07-71 ; 
more  a  matter  of  business  than  of 
politics,  12-15,  73-79,376;  its  methods 
should  be  analogous  to  those  of  busi- 
ness corporations,  376,  377;  in  Eng- 
land, see  English  City  Government. 

City  interests  debased  by  parties  and 
parties  debased  by  governing  cities. 
72-80. 


City  officers,  their  party  opinions  are 
uuiniportant,  and  to  treat  Ihem  as 
tests  for  ollice  is  vicious,  80-85;  right 
to  prevent  their  being  active  in  pol- 
itics, 173-175. 

City  parties,  their  false  and  mischievous 
theories  and  teaching,  11-14,  82,  100, 
101 ;  their  relations  to  police  admini.s- 
tration,  128,  129,  and  see  Policemen 
and  Police  Administration. 

City  party,  142-149,  and  see  City-party 
System ;  does  not  investigate  city 
abuses  or  correct  the  maladminis- 
tration of  its  adherents,  112,  113, 
275;  moral  tone  of,  lower  than  that 
of  national  parties,  109,  133. 

City-party  government,  11,  12,  and  see 
Party  Government ;  how  and  why  ex- 
tended to  cities,  14, 15, 59, 149. 

City-party  system  and  its  demands  ex- 
plained, 63-70,  92,  93,  149-152. 

City  problems,  what  they  include,  18, 
23;  as  affected  by  Constitutions, 
67. 

Civil  Service  Examinations,  see  Merit 
System;  when  they  began  and  their 
progress,  174,  175. 

Civil  Service  Law,  national  origin  of, 
175. 

Classification  of  cities,  objections  to, 
413  note. 

Clerk  of  Council,  see  Council. 

Clubs,  political,  the  sphere  and  just  limi- 
tations of,  135-140 ;  Tammany  system 
of,  136-140. 

Commission  of  Police,  whether  it  should 
be  single-headed,  431-435,  and  see 
Police  and  Commissioner  of  Police. 

Commissioners  (of  the  United  States, 
who  were  justices)  appointed  by  the 
courts,  their  efficiency,  448-450,  and 
see  Police  Justices. 

Commissions  designed  to  be  checks  on 
mayors,  372,  373. 

Committee,  Legislative,  see  Legislative 
Committee. 

Commons,  Professor,  his  views,  44,  48, 
228,  312. 

Competitive  Examinations  as  estab- 
lished by  New  York  constitution,  176; 
their  theory  and  practical  effects,  166- 
172,  see  Merit  System. 

Compulsory  Voting,  how  far  desirable, 
203. 

Conspiracy  between  different  parties 
and  their  leaders,  94,  95,  97,  102,  126, 
127,  211 ;  who  guilty  of,  176. 

Constitutions  as  affecting  city  govern- 
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ments,  67;  as  repuguant  to  the  city- 
party  system,  W-71. 

Constitution  of  New  York  establishes 
the  merit  system,  17'»,  but  gives  par- 
ties increased  p<iwers,  41K),  4*J1,  an<i  -fee 
Tests  and  Appendix. 

Continuous  Council,  meaning  of,  247, 
274,  313,  3(12,  378. 

Coroners,  why  they  sliould  not  be  elec-  j 
ted  by  popular  vote,  45.'j-4'j7,  and  see 
Police  .justices. 

Council  (the  City)  its  meaning,  246,  247 ; 
would  facilitate  Home  Kule,  r>4,  .ir*.  and 
see  Home  Kule;  general  statement 
of  the  organization  of  that  proposed 
herein,  246,  247;  general  exposition 
of  that,  recommended.  Chap.  XI.,  270- 
308;  theoretical  relation  of,  to  mayor 
and  city  government,  24H;  its  functions 
as  illustrated  by  American  constitu- 
tions, 248-250,  251 ;  if  elected  through 
Free  Voting  would  be  a  non-partisan 
body,  252 ;  nature  of  the  issue  between 
a  predominating  mayor  and  a  predom- 
inating council,  253-254i,  2<)*>,  270;  we 
must  decide  whether  the  mayor  or  the 
council  shall  be  paramount,  2.')5,  25^j; 
essential  it  should  have  the  ordinance- 
making  power,  262-2(j4;  its  relation 
to  the  enacting  of  city  laws,  2^)4,  2(>5; 
legislative  authority  it  sliould  possess, 
2»ir>-2()7  ;  should  be  represented  in  the 
legislature,  265;  should  consider  bills 
affecting  cities  before  they  are  acted 
upon  by  the  legislature,  26(>-26y; 
fundamental  distinction  between  a 
paramount  maj'or  and  a  paramount 
council  anrl  its  consecjueuces,  25;{-2.'6, 
2fi;>,  270;  an  etVicient  couiu-il  as  essen- 
tial to  municipal  cori>orHtions  as 
directors  to  business  corporations, 
270-273;  contrast  of  management  of 
municipal  corporations  with  that  of 
business  corporations,  270-273;  Im- 
possibility of  governing  a  great  city 
without  an  etlicienl  counril,  270-27;i ; 
need  of  able  and  experienced  men  in, 
270-273;  need  of  able  men  in,  will 
iiuTease  with  size  <»f  cities,  273;  Im- 
|>ortanc«'  of  a  council  l>elng  a  con- 
tinuous b<»dy,  247.  274.  31.1,  lUV*;  tho 
pro|K>r  <'otistitution  and  organization 
of.  Chap.  -XL,  27«V-:J0H;  general  prin- 
ciples bearing  u|M)n,  pro|K\H*'d,  277- 
280;  th(^  mayor  ami  aldermen  and 
their  terms  of  oOlce.  tis  pro|x>iMMl, 
281  ;  aldermen  In  part  (•leoted  At 
large,   and   in  part   in  dlstrlctii,  ami 


how  cla.s8ified,  281-283;  bow  alder- 
men are  to  be  nominated  and  elected, 
282,  283;  district  aldermen  and  city 
aldermen,  281,  282,  284,  287  ;  how  the 
manner  of  electing  members  of,  will 
encourage  the  best  voters  and  check 
party  domination  in  the  council  pro- 
posed, 28&-287;  good  effects  of  this 
nature  under  this  system,  220,  221, 
324,  32M,  32*.>;  method  of  electing  coun- 
cil will  aid  in  suppressing  a.ssembly 
district  desp«jtism  and  party  sjxiils, 
288  ;  some  obj^-ctions  to  m«>de  of  elec- 
tion considered.  281*-21»2;  appointed 
aldermen  defined  and  the  reasons  for 
appointing  them,  2'.»2-2'f7  ;    .i  1 

aldermen  likely  to  be  fair  ai,  i 

men,  2<»1,  21f2.  2*4,  2*i'i;  ap|>..ini.-.i 
aldermen,  precedents  in  favor  of  th»ir 
appointment,  292,  21«,  312,  .322-325, 
and  nee  note  to  293;  honorary  aldermen 
and  the  reasons  which  require  their 
selection,  2*.)7,  .30.3;  ne«'d  and  means 
of  choosing  honorary  aldermen,  2'.*'J, 
.30.3;  how  American  cities  re|)el  wor- 
thy members  of  councils  and  foreign 
cities  attract  them.  100,  2<IG.  2*«.  315- 
317.  322-.325,  .35X,  .359;  what  d.>ne 
by  Boston  in  this  matter,  173,  .'Mrj 
note :  certain  meml>ers  of,  called 
appointed  aldermen,  to  be  chosen  l)y 
the  council  itself  and  the  rea.son 
therefor,  290-2*.)7;  whether  nien»l>ers 
of,  should  have  salaries,  3a3,  304  ;  the 
clerk  or  .secretary  of,  his  tern>  and 
mmlo  of  his  election,  .'{04;  whether  it 
should  be  a  single  or  a  bi-x-ameral 
body,  3<M,  .30.'>;  it  sliould  l)e  con- 
stitute<l  without  regard  to  party  ad- 
vantage, .'ttMi;  the  constitution  pro- 
im.sed  for  It  would  simplify  city 
government,  307;  it.s  relatiou  to 
mayor.  Chap.  X.,  and  »fe  Mayor :  such 
as  American  cities  no%r  have.  Inconi- 
IK'tent  to  eltH't  mayor*.  .Tr4 :  c«mm- 
pelency  of  the  new  <'«tui  >H«>,i, 

for  clK>oslng  the  mayor.  .  .i-i  i 

»fe  Chap.  XI. ;  tho.nt*  of  Kngli>h 
ele<'t  the  mayor,  M'2,  .113;  the  |mi\».  i.. 
it  should  have  analc>u't)U.H  to  tho'Ht.  <>f 
•  "           vH    and    ihp    I.4<;;iH]aturF. 
.  I\  ;tiit:i'^M'fi  of  mayors  :v*  \\. 
ihv  rt»i.                   14  re.HiHMiHiblo  for  ^o€v.t 
admlni               .   ^WM,   ^iMo.    its  pni- r 
authority  oa  to  rrniorml  of  ma 
31H5,  .TiiT  ;  pn»|irr  poxv  • '    \m<  : 

councils    as    to    ap|X'  |'r,>;:, 

tions.  an«l  removals,  ;itia-JUU,  puwrrs 
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of  councils  in  Qreat  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  as  to  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  removals,  3S6, 
387;  rrlative  jwwers  of  council  and 
mayor  a-s  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions, and  removals  in  dilTerent 
branches  of  the  city  service,  ;i88-.il>0. 

Councillors  (English),  mode  of  election 
and  character.  2«)2,  312,  317,  and  see 
Appointed  Aldermen  and  London  City 
Council. 

County  Clerks,  why  they  should  not  he 
elected  hy  popular  vote,  455-457,  and 
$ee  Justices. 

County  Council  (English),  320. 

Cumulative  Voting,  see  Free  Voting. 

Dana.  Richard  H.,  214. 

Demins.  Horace  E.,  214. 

District  Aldermen,  see  Council. 

District  Attorneys,  why  they  should  not 
be  elected  by  popular  vote,  455-457, 
and  see  Justices. 

District  of  Columbia  (city  of  Washing- 
ton), the  government  of,  154-157. 

Duty  of  good  citizens  to  vote,  203,  204. 

Elected  officers,  there  are  too  many, 
and  examples  of  excessive  number  of, 
18,  180-183,  450. 

Election  expenses  in  England  and  United 
States  compared,  107-110,  111,  321, 
and  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

Election  of  Mayors,  see  Mayors. 

Elections-at-large,  utility  of,  202,  204, 
208,  and  see  Elections. 

Elections  (popular),  enough  left  even  if 
appointments  and  terms  are  increased 
as  herein  proposed,  459,  4t)0. 

Employees  and  officers  of  cities  should 
have  better  protection  against  unjust 
removals,  303,  31)5,  396. 

England,  free  voting  in,  242,  245. 

English  cities.  Home  Rule  of,  not  im- 
paired by  inspection  and  reports,  47, 53. 

English  City  Grovernment,  was  partisan 
and  bad  before  1835,  310;  referred  to 
under  name  of  towns,  310;  how  it 
was  first  improved,  311-313;  constitu- 
tion and  authority  of  its  city  councils, 
312,  313;  councillors  and  aldermen 
defined,  312;  councillors  and  alder- 
men sit  as  one  body  and  elect  the 
mayor.  312.  313.  370.  375;  English  coun- 
cil elects  some  members  of  its  own 
body,  313;  the  mayor,  his  character 
and  authority,  313,  314 ;  its  mayoralty 
system  causes  harmony  and  vigorous 


administration,  314,  315;  its  effective- 
ness for  reform,  315,  316;  its  high 
reputation  and  non-partisan  spirit, 
315-317,  322-325;  how  far  experience 
under,  is  valuable  in  the  United  States, 
318,  319;  civil  service  reform  as  affect- 
ing its  improvement,  319 ;  laws  of  1882 
and  1888  (being  municipal  codes), 
enacted,  320;  municipal  franchise  in 
London,  317-319,  321;  provisions 
against  corruption  and  fraud  in  elec- 
tions, 321 ;  members  of  council  and  of 
school  boards  elected  by  free  nomina- 
tions and  free  voting,  242,  245,  326  ;  it 
promotes  the  interests  of  the  humbler 
classes  more  than  American  city  gov- 
ernments, 329 ;  illustrations  of  the 
practical  effects  of,  in  several  English 
cities,  329-333,  and  see  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow ;  relative 
cost  of  city  government  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  333;  police 
administration  in,  334,  335,  and  see 
Policemen;  Home  Rule  in,  330;  coun- 
cil makes  appointments,  313. 

English  mayor  elected  by  the  council, 
313,  370,  375. 

Enlargement  of  cities,  see  Cities  and 
Chap.  XVIII.,  4G1. 

Estimate  and  Apportionment,  Board  of, 
152-154,  157,  481. 

European  cities,  general  character  of 
their  governments,  337,  338,  and  see 
English  City  Government. 

European  municipal  experience  neg- 
lected in  the  United  States,  50. 

Evils,  see  Municipal  Evils. 

Examinations,  166,  167,  172,  and  see 
Pass  and  Competitive  Examinations. 

Expenses  of  election,  see  Election  Ex- 
penses and  Chap.  XVIII.,  461. 

Extension  of  cities,  its  importance,  see 
Greater  New  York,  Chap.  XVIII.,  461. 

Fairlie,  John  A.,  on  School  Inspection,  53. 

Firemen  in  cities  should  be  subject  to 
uniform  state  laws,  420  note. 

Forney,  Mr.  M.  N.,  2.3.5. 

France,  municipal  codes  and  system  of, 
338,  339;  authority  and  functions  of 
her  city  councils,  340,  341;  and  see 
French  City  Government. 

Franchise,  the  municipal,  in  different 
countries,  319,  32L 

Free  Cities,  theory  of,  31,  38. 

Free  Nominations,  210-224,  and  see  Nom- 
inations ;  when  they  may  be  equivalent 
to  elections  of  candidates,  220,  221. 
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Free  Voting,  moral  basis  of,  224-22G; 
party  theory  of,  225,  220 ;  true  theory 
of,  22(j,  227 ;  to  vote  freely  as  the  voter 
desires  is  his  ri^ht,  22G,  227  ;  difference 
between  free  voting  and  limited  vot- 
ing, 227, 228 ;  its  relation  to  other  forms 
of  minority  representation,  and  more 
just  and  practical  than  any  other,  228, 
22'J ;  as  proi)osed  in  New  York  in  1872, 
237,  2.'i8;  effects  of,  as  established  in 
Pennsylvania,  238-245;  party  man- 
agers in  Pennsylvania  op[>ose  it,  240, 
241 ;  striking  evils  it  would  suppress, 
241,  244;  in  England,  242,  245,  32tj; 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  242,  243; 
in  the  London  School  Board,  244,  245; 
why  free  voting  would  make  it  ea.sier 
to  secure  non-partisan  city  adminis- 
tration, 245  ;  necessary  to  secure  more 
than  mere  party  representation,  252, 
253;  high  elements  to  which  it  would 
give  representation,  2(30,  261;  has  a 
paramount  and  distinctive  purjMxse, 
22i»,  230;  cases  in  which  proix)rtional 
minority,  or  cumulative  voting  are 
hardly  useful,  2'M;  advantages  of 
using  the  phrase  *'  Free  Voting,"  230; 
can  be  made  to  secure  almost  com- 
plete minority  representation,  231, 
232;  special  advantages  of,  231-2ai; 
exami)les  of,  in  Illinois  and  other 
states,  2.;3-242;  as  provided  for  in 
Illinois  constitution,  2:33,  2:U;  as  to 
stock  of  corporations,  233,  2^; 
practical  effects  of,  in  Illinois,  235- 
237. 

French  City  Governmont,  340-:>42;  the 
councils  elect  the  mayor,  mO;  cliarac- 
ter  and  comixtsition  of  its  councils, 
.'UO,  Ml ;  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, .'i44,  345;  its  municipal  prefects, 
340,  'Ml,  M'.\;  character  of  adminis- 
tration under,  340,  .■>tl ;  civil  service 
examinations  and  |)olico  administra- 
tion un<ler,  Ml,M-2,  M'>,  ani;  school 
system  and  savings  hanks  umler,  342, 
343,  Ml;  concerning  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  M3-M7  ;  city  council  of 
Paris,  .'143,  MA  ;  difference  between  It 
and  English  city  government.  343,  .'V44. 
345;  artistic  and  scientific  in.structi(»n 
in  Paris,  345,  Mt't;  tl»o  markrt  and 
Havin^s-hank  systents  of  Paris,  3-K5, 
Ml  ;  city  council  of  Paris,  its  provi- 
sions for  public  whools  and  scivntiHc 
instruction,  :Mr>,  347;  privatu  citi/rns 
aiil  tiiu  city  council  in  doin^;  city 
work,  340,  and  srr  pa^^e  35*J  (as  tu  thv 


same  practice  in  Berlin)  ;  Paris  has 
no  mayor,  343. 
French  Mayor,  MO,  341,  and  see  French 
City  Government. 

Gas  Supply,  see  Birmingham,  Manche^ 
ter,  Glasgow,  and  German  City  Gov- 
ernment. 

German  City  Government,  general  esti- 
mate of,  350;  the  city  council  of  Berlin 
the  controlling  authority,  and  elects 
the  mayor,  .'J57 ;  city  councillors  of 
Berlin  are  elected  for  six  years  and 
have  classified  terms  of  office,  358; 
high  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
members  of  the  Berlin  city  council, 
35H,  35i» ;  some  members  of  the  council 
of  Berlin  analogous  to  proj>osed  Hon- 
orary Aldermen,  21*7,  .'V»8,  35'J;  con- 
sidered a  great  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  council,  358-300;  how 
committees  of  citizens  aid  city  coun- 
cils in  administration,  35l>,  300,  .■'^i ; 
no  party  politics  in  city  govprii?iM":t 
of  Berlin,  ;50<3;  the  non 
methods  of  that  of  Berlin  • 
party  spirit,  3<K),  302;  the  leading  men 
take  the  most  active  part  under  the 
government  of  Berlin,  :<4il ;  some  prac- 
tical results  of  that  of  Berlin,  302- 
305;  salutary  effects  of  a  continuous 
council  in  Berlin  by  acting  on  well- 
matured  plans,  ;502,  and  see  Contin- 
uous Council ;  valuable  methcxis  of 
elementary  and  scientific  etiucation 
in  Berlin,  ."^13;  sanitary  and  benevo- 
lent administration  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  its  savings  banks,  pawn- 
shops, and  street-cleaning,  iHH,  305. 

Germany,  city  government  in,  see  Ger- 
man City  Government. 

Glasgow,  free  voting  in,  242;  the  char^ 
acter  and  practical  results  of  iM 
governmetit,  XV2,  33;i. 

Gitoilnow,  Profissor,  his  views,  48,  49, 

50,  55, 58,  2:y>.  ;;io. 

Greater  New  York  Charter,  *•,  and  see 
Chap.  XVIII.,  44)1 ;  Instructive  both  as 
an  admonition  in  city  oxtcn.Hion  anti  a 
lesson  In  city  government.  A<'>2:  the 
lm)M)rtant  i'  4<i2, 

4<y;    the   pi  via, 

M'tii,  4r»4  ;  ni  iffv  have 

Ikm-mi  given  a  ..    .   .,  i-llcatlon. 

404,  44*5;  for  what  a  new  charter  was 
most  neotIr«l.  4<m;  thr  {vtrty  ;    •         •-• 
ami   cxlgrncloa   Involvmi   In 
this  cbartor.   400,  407;    tb«   Iwpui  It 
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can;*  and  the  Democrats  both  hostile 
to   the    non-partisan    jiovcrnmont    of 
Mayor  Strong  in  New  York  City,  466; 
the  Kt'imblican  party  dividt'd  concern- 
jng  principles  and  objects  of  the  char- 
ter, -kiT;    Mr.  I^ow's  relations  to  the 
charter,  Hu,  472;   fear  that  a  non- 
partisan charter  would  be  adopted  if 
I»ariy  charter    not    quickly   enacted, 
•Uu,  4<'»8;   the   partisan  object  of  the 
Republicans  who  imposed  the  charter 
on  New  York,  4<W,  46t»;  the  law  which 
provided  for  framing  the  charter  al- 
lowed no  adequate  time  for  the  work, 
470 ;  the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
for  framing  it  not  the  best  that  could 
have  been  secured,  471 ;   whether  it 
was    the   duty  of    commissioners    to 
resign  when  they  found  they  had  no 
adequate  time  for  their  work,  472-474 ; 
apparent  theory  of  majority  of  the 
commission,  473;   has  some  excellent 
provisions,  474,  488  note;    the  com- 
mission misconceived  the  sentiments 
and  wishes  of  the  Greater  New  York 
as  to  a  charter,  475 ;  majority  of  the 
Republican  voters  supported  Mr.  Low 
and  were  opposed  to  the  charter  which 
Mayor  Strong  vetoed,  474,  475;  to  im- 
jjose  this  charter  was  an  act  of  parti- 
san desperation,  475,  476;    minority 
representation  under  it  essential   to 
the  public  interest,  yet  was  not  pro- 
vided as  it  might  have  been,  476,  477  ; 
charter  by  intention  provides  only  for 
a  representation  of  party  majorities, 
476,  477 :  the  so-called  charter  only  a 
.  vast,  crude  compilation,  478;   it  is  a 
serious  invasion  of  just  Home  Rule, 
which  will  increase  special  legislation, 
478;  it  favors  a  radical  and  despotic 
party  government  of  the  Tammany 
kind,    479;     it    creates    a    despotic 
mayor,  which  is  favorable  to  Tam- 
many's   continuing    supremacy,   479, 
480 ;  the  vast  authority  of  the  mayor 
under  the  charter  illustrated,  480,  481 ; 
it,  and  the  action  of  the  mayor,  favor 
making  party  opinions  tests  for  all 
city  offices,  481 ;  examples  of  party 
contributions  by  candidates  in  connec- 
tion with  securing  party  nominations 
for  offices,  481,  4^,  487;    Tammany 
distributes  money  in  form  of  charity 
through  its  party  leaders  for  party 
effect,  487  note;   the  great  power  of 
the  mayor  in  the  sphere  of  legislation, 
which  will  debase  the  municipal  as- 


sembly, 482-486 ;  the  municipal  assem- 
bly under,  inadequate  for  its  functions 
and  not  likely  to  attract  competent 
men.  482,  48;>,  486;  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  municipal  assem- 
bly, and  why  sure  to  be  a  partisan 
body,  484,  485 ;  allows  neither  free 
nominations  nor  free  voting,  and  as- 
sumes non-partisans  not  desirable  in 
the  assembly,  485  ;  only  one  represen- 
tative at  large  in  the  two  branches  of 
the  municipal  assembly,  486,  487  ;  how 
constitution  of  municipal  assembly 
favored  Tammany  in  first  election 
under  the  charter,  enabling  it  to  carry 
nearly  all  the  elections,  487 ;  unfortu- 
nately provides  for  two  houses  in  the 
assembly,  485 ;  failed  to  remedy  most 
important  evils,  but  intrenched  Tam- 
many more  strongly  than  ever  before, 
488,  489;  Republicans  interpret  the 
charter  favorably  to  partisan  su- 
premacy, 489 ;  has  made  party  contests 
over  city  affairs  inevitable  in  New 
York  until  it  shall  be  repealed,  489, 
492;  affected  by  conflicting  constitu- 
tional provisions,  496,  497 ;  views  of 
Dr.  Shaw  concerning  its  character, 
490;  views  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  New  York  City  concerning  its 
character,  491;  proceedings  of  Legis- 
lature on  its  enactment,  492,  493; 
how  Tammany  attempted  to  elect 
governor  through  use  of  semi- 
military  delegations,  and  its  power 
under  the  charter,  494,  495  ;  how  this 
charter  affects  the  liberty  and  in- 
fluence of  the  rural  population,  495, 
496. 

Green,  Andrew  H.,  468. 

Governing  of  cities,  by  whom  it  is  car- 
ried on,  32-35. 

Grog-shops  as  facilities  for  corrupt 
voting,  114. 

Hamburg,  city  government  of,  354, 
356 ;  constitution  and  authority  of  its 
city  council,  354,  355;  members  of 
council  under  it  elected  for  classified 
terms  of  six  years,  355 ;  council  under, 
elects  senate  which  elects  mayor  from 
its  own  members,  355 ;  high  standing 
of  mayor  under,  355 ;  precedents  for 
Honorary  Aldermen  in  American 
cities,  355. 

Head  of  Police,  whether  it  should  be  a 
single  officer,  431^35,  and  see  Police 
and  Appendix. 
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Health  Administration,  iee  Board  of 
Health. 

Hewitt,  Hon.  A.  S.,  ex-mayor  of  New 
York,  441,441;,  472  note. 

Hoffman,  Tammany  governor,  vetoes 
free  voting  in  New  York,  2.17,  2.'i8. 

Holland,  city  government  of,  '.WA;  mem- 
bers of  councils  under,  are  elected  for 
six  years,  and  have  classitied  terms, 
354;  city  councils  have  appointing 
power,  3.'>4. 

Hoi  Is,  F.  W.,  203. 

Home  Rule,  and  a  sound  municipal  sys- 
tem, nature  and  the  relations  of,  l.'i- 
15;  its  relations  to  parties,  the  auto- 
cratic mayor  and  the  boss,  12-15,  and 
see  Chap.  II.,  and  Parties;  republi- 
can in  theory,  and  based  on  constitu- 
tional principles,  27 ;  there  should  be 
larger,  34 ;  its  true  theory  applies  to 
towns  and  counties,  27 ;  its  legal  and 
moral  limitations,  2H-,'}0;  false  thef>- 
ries  concerning,  31,  32;  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  things  worse,  2*.>-31 ; 
is  sometimes  so  presented  as  to  favor 
disintegration  and  insubordination, 
31 ;  cities'  claim  of  a  rir/ht  to  be  free 
or  to  govern  themselves  unfounded, 
31-3,'}  ;  when  and  on  what  condi- 
tions it  may  be  safely  enlarged,  M; 
cities'  neglects  and  responsibilities  in 
regard  to,  34,  35 ;  what  essential  to 
true  home  rule,  36,  37;  mischief  of 
absolute  home  rule,  .36 ;  sound  theory 
of,  36,  37  ;  abuse  of  home  rule  author- 
ity, liS;  interest  of  state  and  city  the 
same  as  to,  39;  danger  that  cities 
may  conspire  to  claim  absolute,  39; 
in  England,  49,  50, 33H ;  whether  larger 
home  rule  will  improve  government, 
4<>-42  ;  state  inspection  does  not  limit, 
47-53;  inspection  of  cities  by  state 
would  make  it  safe  to  enlarge  home 
rule,  50,  51;  just  grounds  for  claini- 
ing,  .'VI,  .'V5,  37,  1(K);  the  larger  powers 
needed  for,  are  legislative  rather  than 
executive,  251 ;  genrral  results  of 
municipiil  government  upon  in  the 
continental  cities  of  Europe,  365- 
:«)7. 

Honorary  Aldermen,  297-302,  and  »fe 
Council. 

lUinoig  Constitution,  fre«  Totin^c  ondtr, 
2.'i^i-237,  and  arc  Fri>«  Voting 

In<l««|>«ndont  Nominations,  $f«  Nomina- 
tions. 

Independenta,  power  of,  9,  (H),  61,  6S. 


Inferior  men  in  city  offices,  22;  con- 
demn our  city  methods,  17,  22. 

Inspection  of  city  affairs  by  state,  Talae 
of,  44,  45,  50-53;  by  State  Board  of 
Charities,  45,  46 ;  by  civil  service  c<jm- 
missions,  46;  examples  and  effects  of, 
47-50;  how  inspections  should  be 
made  by  state,  51,  52;  effect  of,  in 
England,  41^55. 

Intelligent  citizens  are  most  responsible 
for  bad  city  government,  160-162. 

Intolerance,  that  of  partisans  in  cities 
unjustifiable,  84,  H5. 

Italian  City  (government,  .34H-.'i.'iO ;  has  a 
good  municipal  c<xle,  which  prevents 
special  legislation,  34X;  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  city  councils  are  classified, 
349;  the  council  elects  the  mayor  from 
its  own  membership,  349;  g(Kxl  ad- 
ministration in  the  city  of  .Milan,  349; 
nominations  to  othce  in  Milan  may  )>•• 
practically  decisive  of  election.s,  :>.''", 
and  xfe  Nominations;  remarkable  im- 
provements being  made  in  Naples,  350. 

Judges,  sale  of  nominations  for,  and 
effect  upon  bench  and  bar,  10»i-H2 ; 
see  Chap.  XVIII.,  4S1 ;  of  rnit»d 
States  courts,  their  appointing  power, 
447-*r»0. 

Judicial  Administration  in  Municipal- 
ities, Chap.  XVII.,  4.'k)-4^X),  490. 

Judicial  officers,  were  originally  ap- 
pointed under  American  constitutit)ns, 
436,  4.57;  party  inlluence  caused  them 
to  be  elected,  and  judicial  terms  to 
be  shortened,  437,  43H;  experience  of 
New  York  as  to  their  choice  and  ten- 
ure instructive,  4^<7-l40;  the  numer- 
ous elections  of  justices  in  New  York 
caused  by  her  party  system,  and  their 
disastrous  consequei  po- 

lice justices,  their  fu  r  llio 

New  York  system,  4.t*.«. 

Jurors,  cases  of  their  election  by  ballot, 
180,  181. 

JustioM,  see  Police  Justices. 

Labor  City  Service,  meaninf;  of,  388.  and 
$^f  Mayor. 

Ijkborcr,  his  ditliculties  in  srcuring  ser- 
vice from  the  city,  120. 

Labor  li4*gistration.  its  methtnls  and  ad- 
rantages.  I(i2-ltk5. 

Leaders  (ftarty),  as  police  justirM,  124. 
125,  i:U-i;H.  and  **-<•  Police  .1 

Leaders  (party),  mranini;  and  f  ^ 

of.  U7-11U,  121-127.  and  seeTainmatiy. 
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legislative  Committee  of  lROr»;  report 
of,  conoerninj;  New  Yi)rk  police,  128, 
l-IJ. 

Lieutenants  and  Aiiles  of  Tammany, 
118-121.  and  see  Tammany. 

limited  Voting,  see  Free  Voting. 

Liquor  Saloons,  see  Grog-shops. 

Little  Distrii-ts,  see  Small  Districts. 

Local  Government  Act  (English)  of 
181>4,  a  valuable  precedent  for  United 
States,  3-J(;,  327. 

Li>cal  Officers,  which  are,  68. 

Lodging-houses  as  facilities  for  corrupt 
voting,  114. 

London  City  Council  and  local  govern- 
ment, 320,  321 ;  its  constitution,  repu- 
tation, and  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, 321-326;  elects  mayor,  makes 
appointments,  313,  320;  members 
elected  by  free  nominations,  326; 
distinguished  men  members  of,  322- 
324  ;  laborious  habits  of  its  committees, 
323,  324  ;  late  elections  in,  and  charac- 
ter of  men  elected,  323-325  ;  city  works 
carried  on  by,  and  amusements  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  325-327;  and  see 
English  City  Government. 

Loomis,  Frank  M.,  50,  378. 

Lot,  the  use  of,  450,  453-455,  and  see 
Police  Justices. 

Low.  Dr.  Seth,  188,  252. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  802. 

Machine,  that  of  the  party  defined,  117. 

Major  City  Service,  meaning  of,  388, 
and  see  Mayor. 

Manchester,  free  voting  in,  243;  the 
character  and  practical  results  of  its 
government,  .321)-332. 

Mayor  and  Council,  their  relative  author- 
ity, see  Chap.  X.,  246,  and  Council. 

Mayor,  his  functions,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  council,  248-250,  374,  384 ; 
when  autocratic,  15,  482,  486 ;  analogy 
of  his  duties  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 248-250;  theory  of  an  autocratic 
mayor,  14,  15,  248,  250,  254-256,  259- 
260 ;  nature  of  the  issue  between  a  pre- 
dominating mayor  and  a  predominat- 
ing council,  253-256,  269,  270;  ten- 
dency to  make  him  a  despot,  255-259 ; 
theory  of  holding  him  responsible, 
2.55,  25«) ;  dangerous  power  of  appoint- 
ment given  him  in  New  York,  2.57,  259 ; 
removals  at  pleasure  by,  258,  259; 
dangers  of  his  becoming  a  vicious 
power  in  regard  to  legislation  for 
cities,  266-269;  hearing  on  bills  be- 
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fore  him  should  be  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Legislature,  267,  2()8; 
fundamental  distinction  between  a 
paramount  mayor  and  a  paramount 
council,  and  its  consequences,  253-2.56, 
269,  270 ;  his  business  relations  to  the 
council,  270-273 ;  absurdity  and  danger 
of  holding  that  a  mayor  can  govern 
the  city,  269-274;  no  man  should  be 
eligible  as  mayor  who  has  not  served 
in  the  council,  29(),  297;  various 
methods  of  electing  him,  368;  Euro- 
pean and  American  mayors  compared, 

369,  370,  372;  choice  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 313,  370;  how  first  American, 
chosen,  371 ;  how  parties  sought  con- 
trol of,  10-13,  371-373;  commissions 
designed  to  check  his  powers,  372, 
373;  present  American  councils  in- 
competent to  elect  him,  374;  function 
of,  248-250,  374,  384 ;  since  elected  by 
reform  councils  in  England  great  city 
reforms  have  been  accomplished,  375; 
method  of  electing  in  England,  313, 

370,  375 ;  competency  of  proper  coun- 
cils to  elect  him,  375-378 ;  need  of  vice- 
mayor,  and  his  function,  378  note; 
method  of  choosing  him  by  council, 
379;  choice  of  mayor  from  and  by 
council  will  improve  membership  of 
that  body,  379 ;  expense  and  partisan 
intrigues  avoided  by  council  electing 
mayor,  380;  election  of  mayor  by 
council  will  give  harmonious  vigor  to 
the  government,  380,  381 ;  English  ex- 
perience as  to  electing  mayor  by  coun- 
cil, 381 ;  irresponsible  powers  conferred 
on  mayor  degrade  the  council,  382,  see 
Chap.  XVIII.,  482-487;  why  he  should 
have  a  veto  power,  383 ;  special  func- 
tions and  duties  of,  384;  advantages  of 
mayors,  as  well  as  the  council,  being 
responsible  for  good  administration, 
384, 385 ;  powers  of  as  to  appointments, 
promotions, and  removals,  257, 385-387; 
example  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, as  suggesting  his  proper  appoint- 
ing powder,  387;  relative  power  of, 
and  the  council,  as  to  appointments 
and  removals  in  several  branches 
of  the  city  service,  388-390;  nature 
and  responsibilities  of  his  appointing 
power,  384,  390,  391 ;  removals  by,  in 
the  Minor  municipal  service,  388,  394; 
removals  by  him  in  the  Major  munic- 
ipal service,  389,  391 ;  his  duty  to  fill 
higher  places  by  promotion,  390;  his 
legitimate  power  over  removals,  393, 
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394 ;  his  powers  over  removals  of  offi- 
cers and  dismissal  of  laborers  despotic 
in  the  United  States,  395,  39<j;  how 
they  should  be  removed  or  dismissed, 
3%,  :i*J7;  how  he  should  be  removed, 
31M;. 

Merit  system  defined,  109;  its  basis  of 
justice  and  its  methods  and  efTects, 
1(>.>-I7.'i;  would  facilitate  non-partisan 
city  j^overnment,  172,  173;  prevents 
city  officials  being  active  politicians, 
173,  174;  established  by  New  York 
constitution,  170. 

Milan,  see  Italian  City  Government. 

Minnesota,  her  state  inspection  of  cities, 
48. 

Minor  city  service,  meaning  of,  388,  and 
see  Mayor. 

Minority,  its  power,  61 ;  how  far  practi- 
cally disfranchised  by  party  system 
of  voting,  241,  244,  493,  4*4;  and  see 
Free  Voting.  [and  Api)ondix. 

Minority  representation,  .vpo  Fr»*e  Vetting 

Missouri,  its  free  nomination  law,  223. 

Montpelier,  excessive  number  of  elec- 
tions in,  180,  181. 

Morality,  that  of  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try considered,  :iO,  38,  .39. 

Municipal  Code  in  England,  320,  and 
see  KtiLclish  City  Government. 

Municipal  CorjMtrations  Act  of  ISSJS 
(Knglish),  its  object  and  great  value, 
311-316;  reaffirmed  after  long  experi- 
ence, 320. 

Municipal  Evils,  when  they  first  arose, 
7;  general  statement  of,  20-22;  how 
far  duo  to  parties,  ir)8,  l.VJ;  better 
education  necessary  for  their  removal, 
l.W,  ir)9. 

Municipal  I>eague,  4. 

Municipal  reform,  friends  of,  disas- 
trously divided  by  parties,  \M,  161. 

Municipal  system,  no  original  Ameri- 
can, .'»;  how  that  we  have  »>riginated, 
6 ;  and  see  City  Government. 

Naples,  its  city  Improvement,  3,'>0,  and 
.ti-r  Italian  City  (Jovernmotit. 

Naturalization  and  registration,  of  vot- 
ers, l'.»H-2(»2 :  rule  anil  practice  as  to, 
in  various  states,  I'.f'.i,  2(M);  sltoulil  bo 
provisions  retpiiring  them  to  Im)  made 
■evernl  months  before  election,  20*), 
201  ;  laws  of  Ma.ssachusetts  as  to.  2»»1. 
202;  electlnns-at-large  wnuM  rollovc 
Hom«'  <litllculties  as  l<»,  2«>1.  2(>'J. 

N«'W  .lersey,  her  law  enabling  citizms  to 
ez{Mme  abtises  through  thoouurtJi,  IW. 


New  York  City,  population  in  1790,  6. 

New  York  law  as  to  citizens  going  into 
the  courts  to  exp^)se  abuses,  19.1,  196. 

Nominations,  their  function,  and  when 
parties  may  properly  make  them,  1309- 
212;  their  coercion  by  parties,  211-213; 
every  citizen's  right  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  making  them,  211-213;  the 
party  monopoly  iti  making  them  de»- 
potic  and  demoralizing,  212,  213,  493, 
491;  those  made  by  parties  often  secret 
and  corrupt,  218;  when  they  may  be 
said  to  be  free,  213,  214 ;  origin  of 
making  them  in  the  L'nit«d  .States  by 
certificate,  213,  214  ;  lawsand  practice 
of  Massac hu.setts  and  New  York  as 
to,  214-216  ;  laws  of  New  York  as  to, 
both  partisan  and  oppressive,  21.'>,  216 ; 
all  shouhl  be  free  and  be  made  by  cer- 
tificates, 216,  217;  certificates  of,  need 
but  few  signers,  217 ;  probable  good 
effects  from,  217-219;  why  partisans 
oppose  those  which  are  free,  217.  218; 
origin  of  those  which  are  free  in  Eng- 
land, and  how  made  there,  219-221; 
when  free  nominations  in  England 
supersede  the  need  of  voting  for  can- 
didates, 220,  221.  and  s^e  .3.10 ;  how  free 
nominations  in  England  have  helped 
the  taking  of  cities  out  of  party  poli- 
tics. 221  ;  the  broa<Ier  the  suffrage  the 
greater  the  nee<l  of  free  nominations, 
221.222;  English  system  of  free  nomi- 
nations available  in  the  I'nited  States, 
221,  222;  if  free,  whether  too  many 
candidates  will  be  nominated,  and 
how  to  prevent  it,  222-224;  free  in 
Missouri  and  California  for  elections 
in  party  primaries,  22.3,  224. 

Non-partisan  city  government,  9,  14,nO, 
61,  iiTt. 

Non-|)artisan  sentiment,  ue  lodepeo- 
dents. 

Office,  party  tests  for.  see  Tests. 
Officers  (city),  as  to  right  to  be  Mci\rm 

in  jMirty  jwlltlcs,  172.  173.  174. 
Official  Action,  need  of  publicity  as  to. 

and  means  of  sei'uring  It.  UC(-I96,  and 

are  Publicity. 
Ordinance  luaking  powsr,  meaainf  aad 

im|M>rt»nce  of.  3(13,  9R3. 
Ordinances   of    Boanl    of    Health    and 

lioanl  of  I'oUce.  'MS2,  'JB3. 

Taris,  the  ci  Mment  of.  M2  347; 

has  no  ni.t  ■  '.    and   9e4   French 

City  Uovernment. 
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PartiM.  thplr  lefrltimat<»  sphero  nnd  their 
relations  to  cities,  *.'.  10,  (>7-7'2;  not 
iiMilod  in  city  nfTairs,  11.  57 ;  how  far 
fWponsiblp  for  city  ovils,  24,  25  ;  their 
rsUtlon  to  Home  Rule,  see  Chap.  III., 
87;  fjovcrnnjeut  by,  in  cities.  5l>,  (K); 
when  Kr;isp<'«i  control  of  cities,  9-12, 
59,  W;  jrrowth  of,  <3(),  CA;  how  far 
needed  or  desirable  for  city  reform, 
60-64  ;  do  not  seek  city  reform,  6.^  (>4  ; 
what  they  may  properly  seek  in  cities, 
6;t;  false  theory  of  their  relation  to 
cities,  9-12.  (>4;  as  affecting  Home 
Rule,  67-71;  wrongfully  obstruct 
Home  Rule,  <kS,  6i»;  insist  on  party 
test  for  city  offices,  69,  70;  oppose 
the  theories  of  our  constitutions,  70; 
prostitute  city  interests  for  their  own 
advantage,  72,  73;  national  parties 
purer  than  state  parties  and  state 
purer  than  city  parties,  7.'i-75;  none 
have  grown  out  of  city  affairs,  78-<S0; 
no  just  basis  for  applying  party  prin- 
ciples or  tests  for  office  in  cities,  79-83, 
85;  men  often  join  them  without  re- 
gard to  principles,  81,  82;  divide 
friends  of  reform,  160;  how  they 
secured  government  of  cities,  11,  371 ; 
how  England  defeated  their  control 
of  city  government,  372;  why  not 
utterly  hostile  to  bi-partisan  commis- 
sions. 373 ;  strengthened  by  recent  con- 
stitutional provisions  in  New  York, 
490,  491 ;  how  they  unjustly  interfere 
with  both  municipal  and  rural  gov- 
ernment. 414-495. 

Partisan  voters,  how  discouraged  and 
baffled  by  Knglish  non-partisan  sys- 
tem, 327,  .328,  and  see  Voters  in  cities. 

Party,  see  Parties. 

Party  activity  in  cities  largely  mis- 
chievous, 86,  87,  88;  does  not  ex- 
tend to  most  important  matters,  87, 
88. 

Party  government,  origin  and  nature  of, 
in  cities,  9-12,  59,  GO ;  in  cities  defined, 
63,  64 ;  more  appropriate  in  towns  and 
counties  than  in  cities,  76,  77 ;  no  basis 
for,  in  cities,  77 ;  its  managers  able  to 
dictate  in  city  elections,  77 ;  more  cor- 
rupt in  cities  than  elsewhere,  76-78; 
In  cities  allows  no  one  but  adherents 
of  ruling  party  to  have  office,  and  re- 
quires all  officers  to  electioneer  for  it, 
11,  92,  113;  why  it  should  be  excluded 
in  cities.  191,  192. 

Party  leaders,  see  Leaders. 

Party  opinion  defined,  62. 


Party  spirit  and  its  effects,  24,  26, 93, 94, 

102,  103. 

Party  system  and  true  municipal  system 
mutually  repugnant,  11, 12, 100;  facili- 
tates conspiracy  between  the  leaders 
of  different  parties,  102. 

Party  tests,  see  Tests. 

Pass  examinations,  166  note. 

Pendleton  bill  (so-called),  origin  of,  176. 

Pennsylvania,  free  voting  in,  238-245, 
and  see  Free  Voting. 

Pensions,  or  retiring  allowances,  in  the 
city  service,  389  note ;  for  policemen, 
431. 

Personal  representation,  see  Free  Vot- 
ing. 

Plumping,  236,  243. 

Police,  see  Policemen;  the,  its  relation 
to  parties  and  the  bi-partisan  system, 
149-151,  373,  417 ;  whether  the  head  of 
should  be  a  single  officer,  431-435; 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of,  432-434;  need  of  larger  local 
powers  over  police  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive special  legislation,  434. 

Police  administration,  see  Chap.  XVI., 
415 ;  and  see  also  Policemen,  Commis- 
sion of  Police,  and  Appendix. 

Police  code  of  state  police  laws,  need 
and  utility  of,  and  what  it  should  con- 
tain, 429,  430. 

Police  Commission,  see  Commission  of 
Police,  and  Appendix. 

Police  Justices,  how  treated  by  Tam- 
many and  the  politicians,  130-lM,  and 
see  Tammany ;  their  authority  and 
practical  importance  under  the  sys- 
tem of  party  election,  438-440;  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety  that  they 
should  not  be  controlled  by  parties, 
440 ;  practical  effects  of  their  election 
by  popular  vote,  440,  441 ;  good  effects 
of  their  being  made  appointive  by  the 
laws  of  New  York  of  1873,  441,  442; 
their  increased  length  of  term  a  great 
advantage,  441,  442 ;  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  mayor  involves  their  ac- 
tivity in  party  politics,  442,  443;  need 
that  they  should  be  good  lawyers, 
132,  442,  443 ;  tendency  in  New  York 
to  give  the  higher  courts  power  of 
appointing  and  removing  justices,  443, 
444;  reasons  why  justices  should  be 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  higher 
courts,  444-446 ;  effect  of  such  appoint- 
ments and  removals  upon  the  bar,  445, 
446,  452 ;  precedents  under  the  United 
States  for  their  appointment  by  the 
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courts,  447-450;  United  States  com- 
missioners acting  as  justices,  effi- 
cient and  reliable,  450;  the  manner  in 
■which  they  should  be  appointed  by  the 
judges,  4.00-453;  the  uae  of  the  proper 
lot  in  connection  with  apiK)inting  jus- 
tices, 4."»1,  453-455;  method  prop^jsed 
for  selecting  justices  applicable  to 
the  selection  of  various  other  officers, 
455,  45(5 ;  objections  to  the  election  by 
popular  vote  of  coroners,  district  at- 
torneys, and  several  other  ofticers, 
455-457 ;  a  late  New  York  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  choice  of,  indefensible, 
457-i5M;  popular  elections  of,  and  of 
other  officers,  where  no  political  prin- 
ciples are  involved,  sure  to  be  vicious, 
4,')8,  450. 
Police  laws,  those  of  New  York  of  1857 

and  1870,  150,  151. 
Police  8<;hool,  need  of,  .v^e  Appendix, 
Policemen,  their  qualifications  and  du- 
ties, 128,  149,  415-417  ;  their  relations 
to  parties,  128,  150,  151,  416,  417;  the 
uature  of  their  duties,  and  why  they 
should  not  be  partisans  or  i>oliticians, 
140,  415,  416;  analogy  of  their  duties 
to  those  of  soldiers,  416 ;  parties  cause 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  416,  417  ;  parti- 
san politicians  not  fit  to  be  policemen, 
417,418;  unfavorably  affected  by  bi- 
partisan commissions, 417—120;  vicious 
practice  of  selecting  them  for  party 
reasons,  418,  41'J;  parties  —  through 
bi-partisan  commissions  and  other- 
wise —  seek  to  control  them,  418, 
419;  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
York  aim  to  secure  an  unjustifi- 
able and  partisan  monopoly  of  ixilice 
appointments,  41".M21 ;  how  far 
they  are  local  ollicers  and  how  far 
state  officers,  422,  42.'{;  should  recog- 
nize a  duty  to  the  sUite  as  well  as 
to  the  city,  42.'?,  42-1 ;  to  teach,  jwlico- 
meii  that  their  solo  duty  is  to  the 
city  is  false  and  vicious,  423,  42-1; 
why  the  state  should  pay  a  part  of  the 
ex|>tinseof  Uk-:i1  iHtlice  adnnnistration. 
424-426,  428,  4'2'.»;  the  practice  of  Kng- 
land  as  to  nation  paying  part  of  tlie 
expense  of  police  administration,  42.', 
426;  Knu'lish  |M>liee  systiMn.  and  nieth- 
o<Ih  worthy  of  study,  54>,  42«» ;  our  par- 
tisan police  liiws  restrict  Hon»e  Kuh', 
426.  427  ;  need  and  utility  of  slatr  in- 
■|N>ctlon  of  iKdice,  42«'>,  427  ;  whether 
there  should  be  a  Htuto  fiulice  furt^o, 


426,  and  see  note;  there  should  be 
annual  reports  to  the  state  concerning 
city  police  administration,  427 ;  need 
of  having  policemen  go  outside  of  their 
locality  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
riots,  etc.,  elsewhere,  42«,  429;  their 
superiority  to  tt>e  militia  for  such 
purjKJses,  428,  42*.i;  pensions  or  retir- 
ing allowances  for  those  superannu- 
ated, .389  note,  431. 

Police  trials,  their  difficulty  and  num- 
ber, 4.33,  4;U. 

Power  of  appointment  and  removal  is  a 
power  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  not  of  any  party,  191,  192, 
and  see  Mayor. 

Primary  elections,  202, 203,  and  see  Elec- 
tions. 

Principles  of  parties  not  involved  in 
cities,  9,  14,  60-6.'.,  73,  74. 

Problems,  the  leading,  5,  17,  18,  23; 
when  municipal  arose,  7,  10;  munici- 
pal underrated,  8,  9. 

Proi)erty  qualifications  forsufTrage,  IIW. 

Proiwrtional  repre8entatic>n,  see  Free 
Voting. 

Publicity  of  official  action,  need  of,  IP.'V- 
198 ;  as  a  remedy  for  abuses,  194 ; 
right  of  citizens  to  secure  it  through 
the  courts,  195,  19<);  how  secured  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  11>.'>-197; 
need  of  further  law  for  securing,  197. 

Public  opinion  defined,  62;  as  a  practi- 
cal force  in  cities,  85-88;  its  power  to 
overcome  party  forces,  85-^ 

Questions,  the   leading,  in   cities,  m« 

Problems. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  302. 

Railroads  (city),  see  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester. Glasgow,  Jind  German  City 
Government. 

Reform  in  cities,  why  partien  cannot 
lead  in,  ^'*t,  tu. 

licform.  Municipal,  see  Municipal  R»- 
f«>rm. 

I^'forins  begin  outside  parties.  60,  66. 

Registration  uf  laborers,  see  Labor  Iteg- 
istration. 

Registration  of  Voters,  109,  200,  201. 

Removals,  true  rule  as  to,  171,  17!*- 
174  ;  theory  o(  removing  at  pleasure, 
2.'.7  2.'.9,  ;w<,  and  sff  "  At  Pleasure  "  ; 
should  l>o  made  publicly,  and  only 
for  rrasons  stated,  .391,  :»!»2 ;  llln'rly 
to  make  them  at  pleasure  ran  only 
bo  desired   by  a  destwt  or  a  oi>rrupi 
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offlr«r,  258,  301 ;  provisions  for  cnr- 
r«ctinf;  Injustice  in  making,  3'J5; 
provision  for  romovinj;  mayor,  3%. 

fU>p<>rta  no«*led  from  cities  to  state,  42, 
44,  ami  .'r**  Inspection. 

R«iix>nsn)ility  «)f  roprcsentativcs,  feel- 
ing of,  jmp.iiroa  by  small  districts, 
•JtH-'JVS. 

Bpiiring  allowances,  or  pensions,  in  the 
city  service,  .'WU  note,  431. 

Rural  population,  how  affected  by  city- 
parly  rule.  4i»5-4U8. 

Salaries,  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  members  of  city  council,  303. 

Sale  of  nominations,  lOG-112,  and  see 
Judges  and  Tammany. 

8al<K)ns,  see  Grog-shops. 

Sanitary  Administration,  see  Board  of 
Health. 

School  Administration,  see  School 
Boards. 

School  Hoards,  the  need  of,  399 ;  differ- 
ent views  as  to  the  true  construction 
of,  399 ;  should  be  state  inspection  of, 
SQit,  401  ;  should  have  no  connection 
with  party  politics,  400;  Free  Voting 
applied  to  election  of  members  in 
England,  242,  244,  400;  their  adminis- 
tration has  two  branches,  401 ;  what 
ahould  be  the  composition  of  Ameri- 
can school  boards,  and  how  their 
members  should  be  selected,  402,  403; 
their  members  should  have  classified 
terms  of  office  and  be  chosen  by  non- 
partisan methods,  402 ;  some  members 
of,  should  be  chosen  by  city  council, 
402,  403;  might  be  allowed  to  select 
honorary  members,  404  ;  offices  under, 
should  be  filled  through  the  civil  ser- 
vice examinations,  404;  members  of, 
•hould  represent  not  parties,  but  the 
people,404 ;  English  law  and  practice  as 
to  their  selection,  242-244,  326 ;  Ameri- 
can practice  as  to  selecting  them,  244 ; 
partisan  School  Board  of  New  York 
City  under  law  of  18<M  involves  school 
administration  in  party  politics  and 
•trengthens  the  spoils  system,  405, 
406;  subordinate  officers  under  last 
law  selected  according  to  spoils  sys- 
tem metho<ls,  40^5,  407. 
School    Commissioners,  see   School 

Boards. 
School    Inspections,    399-401,    and    see 

School  Boards. 
School  oflScers,  tee  School  Boards. 

8chooU,«ee  School  Boards  and  Appendix. 


Schuyler,  Louisa  Lee,  302. 

Science,    municipal,    little    in    United 

States,  6,  11,  o8. 
Secretary  of  Council,  see  Council. 
Separate  city  elections,  value  of.  16,  26, 

26;  parties  may  favor  them,  26;  trial 

of  them  in  New  York,  26. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Albert,  58,  310,  322,  323,  471, 

490. 
Sheriffs,  why  they  should  not  be  elected 

by    popular    vote,    455^57,    and    see 

Police  Justices. 
Small  districts   for   representation   vi- 
cious   in    their    tendency,    204-208; 

favor  the  election  of  small  men  and 

impair  a  salutary  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, 207,  472,  486. 
Smith,  Chas.  S.,  302,  472  note. 
Spanish    City    Government,    347,    348; 

city  council   elects   the    mayor  and 

several     assistants     from     its     own 

body,  348. 
Special  city  laws  very  numerous  and 

excessive,  20. 
Special  legislation,  how  necessity  for, 

can  be  avoided,  251,  264,  265. 
Spoils  System,  origin  of,  10;   defined, 

169,  170. 
State  Board  of  Charities,  44,  45. 
State  Charities'  Aid  Association  of  New 

York,  46. 
State  Inspection  of  Cities,  see  Inspection. 
State  Municipal  Bureau,  54. 
State  Police  Scheme,  see  Appendix. 
Statesmen,   American,   have   neglected 

cities,  8,  59. 
Sterne,  Simon,  471. 
Strong,  W.  L.,  election  of,  as  mayor,  64 ; 

his  appointments,  134,  442 ;  his  official 

action,  465,  466,  472. 
Suffrage,  property  qualification  for,  198 ; 

need  of  higher  standards  for,  198, 199. 

Tammany,  its  meaning,  89 ;  reasons  for 
considering  it,  89;  its  methods  imi- 
tated by  its  opponents  90 ;  origin  and 
object  of,  90,  91 ;  transformation  from 
charity  to  politics,  91;  its  nomencla- 
ture, 92;  it  relies  on  party  conflicts 
for  public  virtue,  93;  insists  on  mu- 
nicipal servants  being  all  Tammany 
men,  93,  94 ;  the  kind  of  party  govern- 
ment it  enforces,  92;  its  adherents 
misled  by  party  spirit  but  not  neces- 
sarily unpatriotic,  49,  94,  98,  103; 
treats  city  affairs  as  a  mass  of  politics 
to  be  managed,  93 ;  makes  the  will  of 
its  majority  its  moral  law,  94;  the 
12 
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decisive  question  concerning  it  not 
the  merits  of  its  adiierents,  but  tiie 
character  and  effects  of  its  system, 
^,  95;  conflicting  aims  and  attitudes 
of,  1*5,  IKi;  habitually  sacrifices  some 
of  the  interests  it  assumes  to  repre- 
sent, 1)6;  has  become  a  state  and  na- 
tional iMjwer  in  politics,  97  ;  has  habit- 
ually oppose*!  civil  service  and  other 
reforms,  IKi,  97 ;  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  basis  of  principle,  i>7  ;  a  unique 
attempt  to  defend  its  theories,  97,  98; 
sometimes  openly  sacrifices  city  in- 
terests, 1>9,  KX);  reasons  for  its  having 
so  many  worthy  Rupi>orters,  '.W,  *.»9; 
threefold  relations  of  Tammany  con- 
sidere<l,  99,  IW;  its  views  of  party 
demoralizing,  100;  it  supports  and 
enforces  the  spoils  system,  101;  it 
gives  otticial  favors  for  votes,  101;  it 
anfjravates  party  animosities,  101 ; 
what  it  says  to  the  voters,  101,  1()2; 
some  of  the  tffe<'ts  of  its  system,  102, 
103;  the  bond  which  holds  its  ad- 
herents together,  103,  104 ;  its  theory 
of  the  duty  of  office-holders  under  it, 
103;  its  extortion  of  ix)litical  assess- 
ments, 104,  10();  its  profit  from  man- 
aging city-party  politics,  10r>;  it  makes 
gains  from  granting  i>ermits  and  li- 
censes, 104,  10.'i ;  its  feudal  power  over 
office-holders,  lO'J-104 ;  practically 
sells  offices,  10<>,  107  ;  sales  of  judicial 
offices  demoralizing  in  their  efTects 
upon  the  bench  and  bar,  107-1 10;  price 
exacted  for  nimiinations  for  various 
offices,  111,  112,  481,  482,  487  ;  its  deal- 
ings with  police  courts  and  the  police 
force,  and  its  profits  therefrom,  112; 
examples  of  its  dealings  with  i)olice 
justices,  113,  114.  \:'<^,  1.34;  how  the 
keepers  of  hxiging-houscs,  grog-shops, 
gambling  dens  aid  it,  114;  calls  for  no 
sacrifices  of  party  interests  for  the 
public  good,  117;  to  what  the  extor- 
tions and  blackmailing  of  its  sii|>- 
portcrs  extend,  114,  115;  its  great 
gains  from  controlling  legislation,  11.1, 
llti;  methods  through  whicli  it  man- 
ages its  nfTairs  and  governs  cities, 
111^121;  its  captains,  lieutenants, 
aides,  and  other  subordinates,  IIS; 
its  machine,  and  what  the  term  means, 
117,  llH;  the  |H>wer  of  its  machine  to 
influence  voters,  119;  the  ho|M«s  and 
fears  which  stimulate  its  otlicers,  119; 
how  it  ap|><)rtions  patrtniage  and  .<i|m)11s 
to    dlstrlcU,   119;    the  duties  of    iU 


captains  and  aides,  US- 120;  how  it 
deals  with  city  laborers,  120;  its  boss 
system  prevails  through  its  whole 
organization,  119,  120;  its  Assembly 
districts,  and  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  leaders  of  these  districts,  117, 
118,  121-12*i;  pernicious  influence  of 
its  leaders,  esjjecially  over  the  crim- 
inal classes,  122-124;  large  sums  paid 
these  leaders  as  public  officers,  124, 
12o ;  its  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  its 
party  opponents  punished  together, 
12«;,  127;  abuses  of,  investigated  by 
independent  citizens,  12»i,  127 ;  its  in- 
fluence and  that  of  city-party  theories 
upon  police  administration  and  the 
duliesof  policemen,  128,  1'29;  its  rela- 
tions with  and  manner  of  treating 
police  courts,  l.'V>-i;i4;  treats  criminal 
justices  as  partisan  forces  to  l)e  used 
for  its  own  advantage,  l.U  ;  the  dan- 
ger and  injustice  of  making  police 
justices  out  of  party  leaders,  131-133; 
example  of  an  admirable  police  justice 
it  condemned,  I'M;  tendency  of  it« 
system  to  partisan  despotism  and 
servility,  \'.Vj;  its  vicious  jiartisan 
club  system,  13.V-140;  how  its  clubs 
are  supporte«l,  137  ;  what  is  doue  at  its 
clubs,  138,  139;  politicians  theory  of 
clubs,  139;  its  expenditure  of  money 
and  its  physical  deiuonstrations  at 
conventions,  140-143;  it  sends  many 
trains  of  semi-military  delegates  to 
conventions  ;  141-143, 4i>4— 197  ;  its  boss 
and  its  boss  system,  14.3-149,  and  see 
Boss;  its  methods  constantly  produce 
bosses,  143,  144;  what  its  system  de- 
mands in  the  boss,  145,  146;  the  duties 
of  its  boss,  147 ;  effects  of  its  boss 
system,  147,  148;  it  distributes  (so- 
called)  charity  through  its  assembly 
district  leaders,  487  note  ;  how  it  tried 
to  make  its  mayor  governor,  4i>i^-l97. 

Tenure,  see  Term  and  Tenure. 

Term  and  Tenure  for  munici|v»l  office, 
wliat  is  reasonable.  178 ;  should  ht* 
increased,  179;  mischievous  p^tv^- 
dents  as  to,  17'.>-182,  need  and  utility 
of  their  increase  as  cities  grow  larger. 
182;  examples  of  the  advantage  of 
stttbillly  in  office,  l.»<l,  1S4;  evils  fn»m 
their  being  too  short  and  pm^arious, 
1.HIH91. 

Tests,  itarti.ian,  for  office.  419-421,  494. 
and  sre  Apj^fudix. 

Theories  of  vicious  city  gOTenUBMBt 
illustrated  in  the  charter  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  185-1H8;  how  far  important  to 
^TS  a  souml  tluMiry,  (>0,  (iL'. 

Town  jjoverument,  tu. 

Town,  name  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate cities  in  England,  310. 

Unit^l  S»ato»  Commissioners,  see  Com- 
r«>  and  I'olice  Justices. 

I  :  sulTragf   in  cities,   how  far 

I  .  f  municipal  evils.  .UT-iilO. 

t'l.rijri -lilted  voters,  number  result- 
ing from  the  city-party  system,  241. 

Veto  power,  why  mayor  should  have, 

383-385. 
Vice-Mayor,  378  note,  387-395,  and  see 

Mayor. 
Vienna,  city   government   of,  351,  352, 

and  see  Austrian  City  Government. 
Vile  voters,  how  dissuaded  from  voting 

by  English  non-partisan  system,  ()6, 

327, 328 ;  will  be  dissuaded  by  method 


of  voting  in  the  projwsed  American 
councils.  2.S5. 

Voters,  ililTcrent  classes  of,  in  cities,  and 
how  properly  described,  G3,  <)5-()7,  327, 
328;  the  non-partisan  or  independent 
vote,  ()5 ;  voters  in  cities,  the  party 
vote,  r»5 ;  the  partisan  vote,  ()5 ;  the 
mercenary  vote,  (kj ;  the  vile  vote,  66, 
67,  122-124. 

Voting,  duty  of,  203,  204,  and  see  Free 
Voting. 

Waring,  Colonel  Geo.  E.,  261,  471. 

Washington,  city  of,  see  District  of 
Columbia. 

Water  supply,  see  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  German  City 
Government. 

Wheeler,  Hon.  Hoyt  H.,  450. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F.,  51. 

Wood,  Fernando,  his  system,  149. 
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Projeaor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  Univeruty,  in  the  City  of  New  Yorlu 
(COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY   PRESS.) 
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"  The  book  is  especially  valuable  because  of  the  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which  it  discusses  the  psychical  elements  in  social  evolution. 

"  Professor  Giddings  has  done  good  service  by  his  clear  exposition  of  the 
present  stage  of  sociology,  and  he  has  made  a  distinct  and  valuable  contnbutioo 
to  the  subject.  I'he  book  is  also  timely,  and  will  doubtless  have  wide  reading 
and  command  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  subject,  not  only  because  of 
Professor  Giddings'  acknowledged  standing  as  a  sociologist,  but  because  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  The  style  is  particularly  lucidi  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  judi- 
cial throughout."  —  The  Bookman. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  has  long  been  awaited  with  eager  expectation  by 
students  of  sociology.  We  have  a  valuable  treatise  which  will,  we  believe,  (or 
many  years  to  come  be  the  text-book  on  this  subject. 

"  Professor  Giddings'  work  has  in  a  high  degree  that  most  valuable  character- 
istic of  a  contribution  to  human  thought,  suggcstivcncss.  His  discussion  of  the 
evolution  of  culture  and  tradition  in  his  chapter  on  *  Dcmogcnic  Association' 
is  especially  rich  in  suggestion. 

"  Professor  Giddings'  book  is  highly  stimulating.  He  is  a  vigorous  thinker 
and  a  strong  writer,  and  he  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  its  various 
affiliations  which  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  unusual  in  this  day  of  scientific  special- 
ists and  non-scientific  sociologists. 

"  The  book  is  well  indexed  and  is  accompanied  by  a  valuable  classified 
bibliography,  —  valuable,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive."  —  TAe  Xew  Unity. 

"  Is  of  great  interest  Students  of  the  comparatively  new  science  of  soci- 
ology will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Professor  Giddings'  book."  —  BotUm  Daily 
Advtrtiitr. 

"  His  volume  is  a  brilliant,  fascinating,  and  important  contribution  to  a  sub- 
ject which  is  engaging  the  sustained  labors  of  our  foremost  scholars,  and  the 
attention  and  interest  of  our  publicists."  —  TAf  Pkiladel^kia  Evening  Bmlletim. 

"  The  work  is  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  liters* 
ture.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  convince  any  one  that  11  i«  a  m<xiel 
of  methml.  We  feel  convinced  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  it  will  be 
accepted  as  an  authority;  and  its  value,  coming  in  all  its  completeness  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  study  of  this  science,  cannot  be  cxaggeiated  "  —  Minnemf^ia 
Tribune. 
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By  FRANK  J.  GOODNOW,   A.M.,  LL.B., 

Prcfiiicr  cf  Admtuistrative  Law  in  Columbia   College,  Author  of 
"  Cotnparative  Administrative  Law." 

ismo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 


"The  questions  are  handled  with  scholarly  skill,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  say.  without  a  scintilla  of  partisanship.  A  fair,  candid,  historic  treat- 
ment of  a  ditlicult  problem  is  what  we  get,  and  when  you  lay  the  little 
volume  down  vou  feel  like  offering  your  hand  to  the  professor  on  the 
thoroughly  impartial  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he  has  done 
his  work.  We  very  seldom  give  unstinted  praise,  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  indulge  in  that  privilege  because  the  prolessor  has  earned 
the  riqht  to  it."  — A'.  1'.  Herald. 

**  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  scholarly 
contriliutions  to  political  science,  remarkable  for  analytical  power  and 
lucidity  ot  statement.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  much  for  the  cause  it  would 
serve." —  Chicago  Evening  l\ist. 

"To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  problem  of  municipal  reform  in 
all  its  bearings,  Professor  Goodnow's  work  is  really  indispensable,  and 
it  should  be  very  carefully  studied."  —  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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By  FRANK  J.   GOODNOW,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Administrative  Law,  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Cloth.    i6nio.    $1.50,  net. 


"  We  question  if  any  other  book  before  has  achieved  quite  the  impor- 
tant service  to  what  may  be  termed  theoretic  municipalism.  .  .  .  One 
that  all  those  interested  in  municipal  matters  should  read.  .  .  .  Moderate 
in  tone,  sound  in  argument,  and  impartial  in  its  conclusions,  it  is  a  work 
that  deserves  to  carry  weight."'  —  London  Liberal. 

"  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  mott  trenchant  and  scholarly  con- 
tributions to  political  science  of  recent  writing,  remarkable  for  analyti- 
cal power  and  lucidity  of  statement."  —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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